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CHAPTER LIIL 

State of the Eastern Empire in the Tenth Century. — Extent and 
Division. — Wealth and Revenue. — Palace of Constantinople. — 
Titles and Offices. — Pride and Power of the Emperors. — Tactics 
OF the Greeks, Arabs, and Franks. — Loss of the Latin Tongue. — 
Studies and Solitude of the Greeks. 

A RAY of historic light seem& to beam from the darkness of the tenth 
century. We open with curiosity and respect the royal 
volumes of Constantine Porphyrogenitus,^ which he com- of the Greek 
posed at a mature age foi' the instruction of his son, and ^^ "* 
which promise to unfold the state of the Eastern empire, both m 
peace and war, both at home and abroad. In the first of ^^^^^ 
these works he minutely describes the pompous ceremonies consuntine 
of the^ church and palace of Constantinople, according to «>ge"»*t'w- 
his own practice and that of his predecessors.^ In the second he 
attempts an accurate survey of the provinces, the themesy as they 
were then denominated, both of Europe and Asia.' The system of 

' The epithet of Tld^v^cylvfiTcs, Porphyrogenitus^ bom in the purple, is elegantly 
defined by Claudian: — 

Ardua privatos neecit fortuna Penates; 

Et regnum cum luce dedit. Cognata potestas 

Kxcepit Tyrio venerabile pignus in ostro. 

And Ducange, in his Qreek and Latin Glossaries, produces many passages expressive 
of the same idea. 

^ A splendid MS. of Constantine, de Ceeremoniis Aulas et Eoclesia) Byzantinse, wan- 
dered from Constantinople to Buda, Frankfort, and Leipsic, where it was published in 
a splendid edition by Leich and Reiske (a.d. 1731, in folio), with such lavish praise as 
editors never fail to bestow on the worthy or worthless object of their toil. 
* See, in the first volume of Banduri's Imperium Orieutale, Constantinus de The- 
VOL. vn. B 
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Roman tactics, the discipline and order of the troops, and the military 
operations by land and sea, are explained in the third of th^se 
didactic collections, which may be ascribed to Constantino or his 
father Leo.^ In the fourth, of the administration of the empire, he 
reveals the secrets of the fiyzantine policy, in friendly or hostile 
mtercourse with the nations of the earth. The literary labours of the 
age, the practical systems of law, agriculture, and history, might 
redound to the benefit of the subject, and the honour of the Macedo- 
nian princes. The sixty books of the BasilicSy^ the code and pan- 
dects of civil jurisprudence, were gradually framed in the three first 
reigns of that prosperous dynasty. The art of agriculture had 
amused the leisure, and exercised the pens, of the best and wisest of 
the ancients ; and their chosen precepts are comprised in the twenty 
books of the G-eoponics * of Constantine. At his command the histo- 
rical examples of vice and virtue were methodised in fifty-three 
books,' and every citizen might apply to his contemporaries or him- 
self the lesson or the warning of past times. From the august cha- 
racter of a legislator, the sovereign of the East descends to the 
more humble office of a teacher and a scribe ; and if his successors 

matibus, p. 1-24 [torn. ill. p. 11-64, ed. Bonn]; de Administrando Imperio, p. 45-1 27, 
edit. Venet. [t. iii. p. 65-270, ed. Bonn]; The text of the old edition of Meursius is 
corrected from a MS. of the r6yal library of Paris, which Isaac Casaubon had for- 
merly seen (Epist. ad Polybium, p. 10), and the sense is illustrated by two maps 
of William Deslisle, the prince of geographers ^ill the appearance of the greater 
D'Anville. 

* The Tactics of Leo and Constantine are published with the aid of some new MSS. 
in the great edition of the works of Meursius, by the learned John Lami (torn. vi. p. 
531-920, 1211-1417, Florent. 1745), yet the text is still corrupt and mutilated, the 
version is still obscure and faulty. The Imperial libraiy of Vienna would afford 
some valuable materials to a new editor (Fabric. Biblioth. Grscc. tom. vi. p. 369, 
370).* 

' On the subject of the Basilics, Fabricius (Biblioth. Grsec. tom. xii. p. 425-514), 
and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396-399), and Giannone (Istoria Civile di 
Napoli, tom. i. p. 450-458), as historical civilians, may be usefully consulted, xli 
books of this Greek code have been published, with a Liatin version, by Charles 
Annibal Fabrottus (Paris, 1647), in seven tomes in folio; iv other books have been 
since discovered, and are inserted in Gerard Meerman's Novus Thesaurus Juris Civ. 
et Canon, tom. v. Of the whole work, the sixty books, John Leunclavius has printed 
(Basil, 1575) an eclogue or s^opsis. The cxui novels, or new laws, of Leo, may be 
found in the Corpus Juris Civilis.*> 

^ I have used the last and best edition of the Geoponics (by Kicolas Niclas, Lipsiad, 
17S1, 2 vols, in octavo). I read in the preface that the same emperor restored the 
long-forgotten systems of rhetoric and philosophy; and his two books of ffippiatrica, 
or Horse-physic, were published at Paris, 1530, in folio (Fabric. Biblioth. Grsec. tom. 
vi. p. 493-500). 

' Of these Lin books, or titles, only two have been preserved and printed— de 
Legationibus (by Fulvius Ursinus, Antwerp, 1582, and Daniel Hoeschelius, August. 
Vindel. 1603) and de Virtutibus et Vitiis (by Henry Valesius, or de Valois, Paris^ 
1634). 

* Compare Institutions Militaires de *> For an account of the Basilica and of 
FEmpereur L^on le Philosox^he, traduites the sources of the Byzantine law, see 
par Joly de Maizeroy. — S. Note A at the end of this chapter. — S. • 
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and subjects were regardless of his paternal cares, we may inherit and 
ei|^y the everlasting legacy. 

A closer survey will indeed reduce the value of the gift and the 
gratitude of posterity: in the possession of these Imperial Their imper. 
treasures we may still deplore our poverty and ignorance ; *®^****^' 
and the fading glories of their authors will be obliterated by indif- 
ference or contempt The Basilics will sink to a broken copy, a 
partial and mutilated version in the Greek language, of the laws of 
Justinian ; but the sense of the old civilians is often superseded by 
the influence of bigotry : and the absolute prohibition of divorce, 
concubinage, and interest for money, enslaves the freedom of trade 
and the happiness of private life. In the historical book a subject of 
Constantino might admire the inimitable virtues of Greece and 
Rome : he might^ learn to what a pitch of energy and elevation the 
human character had formerly aspired But a contrary effect must 
have been produced by a new edition of the lives of the saints, which 
the great logothete, or chancellor of the empire, was directed to pre- 
pare ; and the dark fund pf superstition was enriched by the fabulous 
and florid legends of Simon the Metaphrast.^ The merits and 
miracles of the whole calendar are of less actount in the eyes of a 
sage than the toil of a »ngle husbandman, who multiplies the gifts 
of the Creator and supplies the food of his brethren. Yet the royal 
authors of the Greoponica were more seriously employed in expound- 
ing the precepts of the destroying art, which has been taught since 
the days of Xenophon ^ as the art of heroes and kings. But the 
Tactics of 1^0 and Constantino are mingled with the baser alloy of 
the age in which they lived. It was destitute of original genius ; 
they implicitly transcribe the rules and maxims which had been con- 
firmed by victories. It was unskilled in the propriety of style and 
method; tiiey blindly confound the .most distant and discordant 
institutions, the phalanx of Sparta and that of Macedon, the legions 
of Cato and Trajan, of Augustus and Theodosius. Even the use, or 

* The life and wiitmgs of Simeon Metaphrastes are descYibed by Hankius (de 
Scriptoribns Byzant. p. 418-460). This biographer of ,the saints indulged himself in 
a loose paraphrase of the sense or nonsense of more ancient acts. His Greek rhetoric 
is again paraphrased in the Latin version of Suiius, and scarcely a thread can be now 
visible of the original textm^. 

• According to the first book of the Cyropsedia, professors of tactics, a small part of 
the science of war, were already, instituted in Persia, by which Greece must be under- 
stood. A good edition of all the Scriptores Tactici would be a task not imworthy of 
a scholar. His industry might discover some new MSS., and his learning might illus- 
trate the military history of the ancients. But this scholar should be likewise a 
w>ldier; and, alasl Quintus Icilius is no more.* 


. * M. Guichardt, author of Memoires de mes Lectures. Misc. Works, vol. v. p. 
BfiUtaires sur les Grecs et sur les Bo- 219. — ^M. 
mains. See Gibbon's Extraits Raisonnes 
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4 EMBASSY OF LIUTPRAND. Chap. LIU. 

« 

at least the importance, of these military rudiments may be fairly 
questioned: their general theory is dictated by reason; but Ae 
merit, as well as difficulty, consists in the application. The discipline 
of a soldier is formed by exercise rather than by study : the talents 
of a commander are appropriated to those calm, though rapid, minds, 
which nature produces to decide the fate of armies and nations : the 
former is the habit of a life, the latter the glance of a moment ; and 
the battles won by lessons of tactics may be numbered with the epic 
poems created from the rules of criticism. The book of ceremonies 
is a recital, tedious yet imperfect, of the despicable pageantry which 
had infected the church and state since the gradual decay of the 
purity of the one and the power of the other. A review of the themes 
or provinces might promise such authentic and useful information as 
the curiosity of government only can obtain, instead of traditionary 
fables on the origin of the cities, and malicious epigrams on the vices 
of their inhabitants.^^ Such information the historian would have 
been pleased to record ; nor should his silence be condemned if the 
most interesting objects, the population of the capital and provinces, 
the amount of the taxes and revenues, the numbers of subjects and 
strangers who served Under the Imperial standard, have been unno- 
ticed by Leo the Philosopher and his son Constantine. His treatise 
of the public administration is stained with the same blemishes ; yet 
it is discriminated by peculiar merit : the antiquities of the nations 
may be doubtful or fabulous ; but the geography and manners of the 
Embassy of barbaric world are delineated with curious accuracy. Of 
Liutprand. thcsc uatious the Franks alone were qualified to observe in 
their turn, and to describe, the metropolis of the East The ambas- 
sador of the great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has painted the state 
of Constantinople about the middle of the tenth century : his style is 
glowing, his narrative lively, his observation keen; and even the 
prejudices and passions of Liutprand are stamped with an original 
character of fireedom and genius." From this scanty fiind of foreign 
and domestic materials I shall investigate the form and substance of 

*® After observing that the demerit of the Cappadocians rose in proportion to their 
rank and riches, he inserts a more pointed epigram, which is ascribed to Demo- 
docus: — 

Kdrfiaifi, ytv^afiivn eSftMrof UCoXw, 

The sting is precisely the same with the French epigram against Fr^ron: Un serpent 
mordit Jean Fr^ron — Eh bien? Le serpent en mourut. But, as the Paris wits are 
seldom read in the Anthology, I should be curious to learn through what channel it 
was conveyed for their imitation (Constantin. Porphyrogen. de Tliemat. c. ii. [tom. 
iii. p. 21, ed. Bonn]; Brunck, Analect. Grsec. tom. ii. p. 56; Brodffii Anthologia, 1. ii. 
p. 244J. 

** llie liBgatio Liutprandl Episcopi Cremonensis ad Nicephorum Phocam is inserted 
in Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. 
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the Byzantine empire ; the provinces and wealth, the civil govem- 
mfent and military force, the character and literature, of the Greeks in 
a period of six hundred years, from the reign of Heraclius to the 
successful invasion of the Franks or Latins. 

After the final division between the sons of Theodosius, the swarms 
of barbarians from Scythia and Germany overspread the The themes 
provinces and extmguished the empire of ancient Rome. SS^lS^ 
The weakness of Constantinople was concealed by extent ffits^S?*^ 
of dominion; her limits were inviolate, or at least entire; «v«>yage. 
and the kingdom of Justinian was enlarged by the splendid acqui- 
sition of Africa and Italy. But the possession of ^ese new con- 
quests was transient and precarious, and almost a moiety of the 
Eastern empire was torn away by the arms of the Saracens. Syria 
and Egypt were oppressed by the Arabian caliphs, and, after the 
reduction of Africa, their lieutenants invaded and subdued the Roman 
province which had been changed into the Gothic monarchy of Spain. 
The islands of the Mediterranean were not inaccessible to their naval 
powers; and it was from their extreme stations, the harbours of 
Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, that the faithful or rebel emirs 
insulted the majesty of the throne and capital. The remaining pro- 
vinces, under the obedience of the emperors, were cast into a new 
mould ; and the jurisdiction of the presidents, the consulars, and the 
counts was superseded by the institution of the themes^^^ or military 
governments, which prevailed under the successors of Heraclius, and 
are described by the pen of the royal author. Of the twenty-nine 
themes, twelve in Europe and seventeen in Asia, the origin is 
obscure, the etymology doubtful or capricious, the limits were arbi- 
trary and fluctuating; but some particular names that sound the 
most strangely to our ear were derived from the character and attri- 
butes of the troops that were maintained at the expense and for the 
guard of the respective divisions.* The vanity of the Greek princes 

" See Constantine de Thematibus, in Banduri, torn. i. p. 1-30, who owns that the 
word is otiK vaXeua, eifjua is used by Maurice (Stratagem. 1. ii. c. 2) for a legion, from 
whence the name was easily transferred to its post or province (Ducange, Gloss. Grsec. 
tom. i. p. 487, 488). Some etymologies are attempted for the Opsidan, Optimation, 
Thracesian^ themes. 


*• The following list of the themes is part of Bithynia towards the Bosphorus. 

given m Mr. Pmlay's Hist, of the Byzan- 6. Bukellarion, Galatia. 7. Paphlagonia, 

tine Empire, vol. i. p. 14. The Asiatic 8. Chaldia, the country about TYebizond. 

themes were: — 1. Anatolikon, including 9. Mesopotamiay ihQ tnfling possessions of 

parts of Phrygia, Lycaonia, Isauria, Pam- the empire on the Mesopotamian frontier, 

phylia, and Fisidia. 2. The Armeniac, in- 10. Kohneia, the count^ between Pontus 

eluding Pontus and Cappadocia. 3. The and Armenia Minor, through which the 

Thrakesian, part of Phrygia, Lydia, and Lycus flows, near Keocsesarea. 11. Se- 

Ionia. 4. Opsikion, Mysia., and part of bastia, the second Armenia (Scrip, post 

Bithynia and Phrygia. 5. Optimaton, ihe Theoph. 112). 12. Lycandos, a theme 
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most eagerly grasped the shadow of conquest and the memory of lost 
dominion. A new Mesopotamia was created on the western side of 
the Euphrates ; the appellation and praetor of Sicily were transferred 
to a narrow slip of Calabria ; and a fragment of the duchy of Bene- 
yentum was promoted to the style and title of the theme of Lom- 
bardy. In the decline of the Arabian empire the successors of 
Constantine might indulge their pride in more solid advantsiges. 
The victories of Nicephorus> John Zimisces, and Basil the Second, 
revived the fame, and enlarged the boundaries, of the Boman name ; 
the province of CUicia, the metropolis of Antioch, the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus were restored to the allegiance of Christ and 
Caesar ; one-third of Italy was annexed to the throne of Constanti- 
nople, the kingdom of Bulgaria was destroyed, and the last sove- 
reigns of the Macedonian dynasty extended their sway from the 
sources of the Tigris to the neighbourhood of Rome. In the eleventh 
century the prospect was again clouded by new enemies and new 
misfortunes; the relics of Italy were swept away by the Norman 
adventurers, and ahnost all the Asiatic branches were dissevered 
from the Roman trunk by the Turkish conquerors. After these 
losses the emperors of the Comnenian family continued to reign 
from the Danube to Peloponnesus, and from Belgrade to Nice, Tre- 
bizond, and the winding stream of the Meander. The spacious pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece were obedient to their 
sceptre ; the possession of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete was accom- 
panied by the fifty islands of the JEgeaxi or Holy Sea,^' and the 

*' "Aytof ifiXayh, as it is Btyled by the modem Greeks, from which the corrupt 
names of Archipelago, rArchipel, and Uie Arches have been transformed by geo- 
graphers and seamen (D'Anville, Q^graphie Ancienne, iom. i. p. 281; Analyse de 
la Carte de la Gr^ce, p. 60). The numbers of monks or caloyers in aU the islands 
and the adjacent mountain of Athoe (Observations de Belon, fol. 32, verso), Monte 
Santo, might justify the epithet of holy, &ytH, a slight alteration from the original 
alyetiot, imposed by the Dorians, who, in their dialect, gave the figurative name of 
(tlyu, or goats, to the boimding waves (Vossius, apud Cellarium, Gteograph. Antiq. 
torn. i. p. 829).» 

formed by Leo YI. (the Wise) on the Asiatic theme, were the usual station of 

borders of Armenia. 13. The Kibynraht, the European naval squadron, under the 

Caria, Lycia, and the coast of Cilicia. 14. command of a Drungarias. They are 

Cyprus, 15. Samos. 16. ^ean, Cappa- often called Dodekannesos, and their ad- 

docia is mentioned as a theme (Scrip, miral was an officer of consideration at 

post Theoph. 112\ and Charsiania ((}ene- the end of the eighth centuiy. (Tlieo- 

sius, 46). They had formed part of the phanes, 383.) The list of the themes 

Armeniac theme. given by Constantine Porphyrogenitus is 

The twelve European themes were : — a traditional, not an official, document. 

1. Thrace, 2. Macedonia. 3, Strymon, Cyprus and Sicily had been conquered by 

4. ThessaUmica. 5. HeUas, 6. Fehpon- the Arabs long before he wrote. — S. 

nestis, 7. CephdUenia. 8. Nicopdia, 9. Dyr- » This etymology cannot be accepted. 

rachium, 10. Sicily, 11. IxMgibardia (Ca- Various others have been proposed, but 

labria). 12. Cherson, The Luanda of the the origin of the woi*d is quite uncertain. 

Archipelago, which formed the 16th — S. 
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remnant of their empire transcends the measure of the largest of the 
European kingdoms. 

The same princes might assert, with dignity and triith, that of all 
the monarchs of Chnstendom they possessed the greatest oenena 
city,^* the most ample revenue, the most flourishing and ^iSu^** 
populous state. With the decline and fall of the empire °®"* 
the cities of the West had decayed and fiillen ; nor could the ruins of 
Rome, or the mud walls, wooden hoyels, and narrow precincts of 
Paris and London, prepare the Latin stranger to contemplate the 
situation and extent of Constantinople, her stately palaces and 
churches, and the arts and luxury of an innumerable people. Her 
treasures might attract, but her virgin strength had repelled, and 
still promised to repel, the audacious invasion of the Persian and 
Bulgarian, the Arab and the Russian. The provinces were less 
fortunate and impregnable, and few districts, few cities, could be dis- 
covered which had not been violated by some fierce barbarian, impa- 
tient to despoil, because he was hopeless to possess. From the age 
of Justinian the Eastern empire was sinking below its former level ; 
the powers of destruction were more active than those of improve- 
ment ; and the calamities of war were embittered by the more per- 
manent evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. The captive who 
had escaped from the barbarians was often stripped and imprisoned 
by the ministers of his sovereign ; the Greek superstition relaxed the 
mind by prayer, and emaciated the body by fasting ; and the multi- 
tude of convents and festivals diverted many hands and many days 
from the temporal service of mankind. Yet the subjects of the 
Byzantine empire were still the most dexterous and diligent of 
nations ; their country was blessed by nature with every advantage of 
soil, climate, and situation ; and, in the support and restoration of the 
arts, their patient and peaceful temper was more useful than the 
warlike spirit and feudal anarchy of Europe. The provinces that still 
adhered to the empire were repeopled and enriched by the misfor- 
tunes of those which were irrecoverably lost. From the yoke of the 
caliphs, the Catholics of Syria, Egypt, and Africa retired to the alle- 
giance of their prince, to the society of their brethren ; the move3.ble 
wealth,* which eludes the search of oppression, accompanied «nd 
alleviated their exile, and Constantinople received into her bosom the 
fugitive trade of Alexandria and Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and 
Scythia, who fled from hostile or religious persecution, were hospitably 
entertained ; their followers were encouraged to build new cities and 

^* According to the Jewish traveller who had visited Europe and Asia, Constanti- 
nople was equalled only by Bagdad, the great dty of the Ismaelites (Voyage de Ben- 
jamin de TudMe, par ^iratier, torn. i. c. 5, p. 46). 
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to cultivate waste lands ; and many spots, both in Europe and Asia, 
preserved the name, the manners, or at least the memory, of these 
national colonies. Even the tribes of barbarians who had seated 
themselves in arms on the territory of the empire were gradually 
reclaimed to the laws of the church and state, and, as long as they 
were separated from the Greeks, their posterity supplied a race of 
faithful and obedient soldiers. Did we possess sufficient materials 
to survey the twenty-nine themes of the Byzantine monarchy, our 
curiosity might be satisfied with a chosen example : it is fortunate 
enough that the clearest light should be thrown on the most inter- 
esting province, and the name of Peloponnesus will awaken the 
attention of the classic reader. 

As early as the eighth century, in the troubled reign of the Icono- 
clasts, Greece, and even Peloponnesus,^* were overrun by 
ponnesiu: somo Sclavouiau bands who outstripped the royal standard 
of Bulgaria. The strangers of old, Cadmus, and Danaus, 
and Pelops, had planted in that fruitful soil the seeds of policy and 
learning ; but the savages of the north eradicated what yet remained of 
their sickly and withered roots. In this irruption the country and 
the inhabitants were transformed ; the Grecian blood was contami- 
nated ; and the proudest nobles of Peloponnesus were branded with 
the names of foreigners and slaves. By the diligence of succeeding 
princes, the land was in some measure purified from the barbarians ; 
and the humble remnant was bound by an oath of obedience, tribute, 
and military service, which they often renewed and often violated. 
The siege of Patras was formed by a singular concurrence of the Scla- 
vonians of Peloponnesus and the Saracens of Africa. In their last 
distress a pious fiction of the approach of the praetor of Corinth 
revived the courage of the citizens. Their sally was bold and suc- 
cessful ; the strangers embarked, the rebels submitted, and the glory 
of the day was ascribed to a phantom or a stranger, who fought in the 
foremost ranks under the character of St. Andrew the Apostle. The 
shrine which contained his relics was decorated with the trophies of 
victory, and the captive race was for ever devoted to the service and 
vassalage of the metropolitan church of Patras. By the revolt of two 
Sclavonian tribes in the neighbourhood of Helos and Lacedaemon, the 

*^ *EffiXaQtihil 9-affet fi ;(;«^« >m) yiyovt fisi^^^es, says Constantine (Thematibus, 1. ii. 
0. 6, p. 25 [torn. iii. p. 53, ed. Bonn]), in a style as barbarous as the idea, which he 
confirms, as usual, by a foolish epigram. The epitomiser of Strabo likewise observes, 
Ko.) vt/v ^l vtoffav "Htu^ov, kou *'EXXetha ff^thov, »eti JltXovtcvvn^ttff xmi MeixtimaVf 2xvfiat 
^XeiCot fifMwett (1. vii. p. 98, edit. Hudson.; p. 1251, edit. Casaub. [Almel.]): a passage 
which leads Dodwell a weary dance (Qeograph. Minor, torn, ii. dissert, vi. p. 170-191), 
to enumerate the inroads of the Sclavi, apd to fix the dat^ (a.d. 980) of this petty 
geographer. 
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peace of the peninsula was often disturbed. They sometimes insulted 
the weakness, and sometimes resisted the oppression, of the Byzantine 
goYemment, till at length the approach of their hostile brethren 
extorted a golden bull to define the rights and obligations of the 
Ezzerites and Milen^, whose annual tribute was defined at twelve 

hundred pieces of gold.* From these strangers the Imperial geo- 

^ The subject of the Slavoman popu- aIreadymentioned(Gibbon. vol. v.p. 171), 
lation in Greece, and especially in the and their permanent settlement in Pelo- 
Peloponnesus, which Qibbon has dismissed poimesus appears to have been first made 
in a few sentences, is one of considerable under the shelter of the Avar power, to- 
interest, and has given rise to much con- wards the end of the sixth century (Fin- 
troversy among modem scholars. Colonel lay. Medieval Greece, p. 16). Under the 
Leake, in his Researches in Greece, pub- feeble sway of the successors of Justi- 
lished in 1814, pointed out at length from nian the Slavonians in Peloponnesus be- 
the Byzantine writers the proofs we have came independent of the Byzantine em- 
of the long residence of the Slavonians ^ pire; and no attempt was made to check 
in every paart of Greece; and he first ob- their growing power till the reign of 
served that the Slavonian names of places Leo III., the Isaurian, who breathed new 
in Greece are often the same as those of life into the decaying empire. The Sla- 
places in the most distant parts of Russia, vonians in their tium made a vigorous 
Acting upon this discovery. Professor effort to maintain their independence, 
Fallmerayer, in his work entitled ' Qea- and to become masters of the whole of 
chichte der halbinsel Morea wahrend des Peloponnesus. For this purpose, in the 
Mittelalters,' published in 1830, main- year 807, they made the unsuccessful at- 
tained that the Hellenic race in Europe tempt upon Patras mentioned by Gibbon, 
was exterminated by the Slavonians, and From this time the Greeks gradually re- 
that the present inhabitants of Greece gained the ascendency; but in the reign 
are Byzantinised Slavonians. In support of Theophilus, the Slavonians again rose 
of this opinion he subsequently published in arms, and were masters of the open 
a tract entitled 'Welchen Einfluss hatte country for several years. They were, 
die Besetzung Giiechenlands durch die however, subdued by Theodora, who 
Slaven auf das Schicksal der Stadt governed the empire during the minority 
Athenf Oder die Enstehung der heutigen of her son Michael III., a.d. 842-852; 
Griechen.' These works called forth and it was on this occasion that the 
many opponents, of whom the ablest is Ezeritse CE^tpTTui) and Milengi {MtXtiyyel), 
Zinkeisen in his ' Geschichte Griechen- two Slavonian tribes, the former in the 
lands.' The hypothesis of Fallmerayer neighbourhood of Helos, and the latter 
rests, indeed, upon no solid proof, and in that of Sparta, became tributary to the 
cannot be accepted; but the views of the Byzantine government. They, however, 
other party, who maintain that the modem rebelled in the reign of Romanus I., a.d. 
Greeks are the lineal descendants of the 920-944; and upon being conqiiered again, 
Greeks who were conquered by the Ro- their tribute was fixed at 1200 pieces of 
mans, are equally extravagant. Of the gold, as Gibbon relates, 
main fact, that the Slavonians formed At a later time we obtain some account 
the bulk of the population of Greece for of the Slavonians in Peloponnesus from 
several centuries, there can be no dispute, the ' Chronicle of the Morea^' an anony- 
This is expressly stated by the emperor mous poem of the 14th century, written 
Constantino Porphyrogenitus in the pas- in Romaic Greek, which was published 
sage quoted by Gibbon (note 15), who for the first time by Buohon, accompanied 
refers the completion of the Slavonian by a French translation, Paris, 1840. 
colonization of Greece to the time of the (See Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 135.) We 
great pestilence that depopulated the East learn &om this Chronicle tiiat, when the 
in A.D. 746. In the same century the Franks invaded Peloponnesus at the be- 
European navigators spoke of the Pelo- ginning of the thirteenth century, the 
ponnesus as Slavonian land (Fallmerayer, Melingi (MtKlyyoi, as they are there 
Geschichte der halbinsel Morea, vol. ii. called) were masters of all Mount Tay- 
p. 444). But of the history of the Sla- getus; and that in Elis Slavonians were 
vonian conquests in Greece we have only in possession of a district called Skorta, 
a scanty account. Their invasion of the extending from the ruins of Olympia to 
country in the reign of Justinian has been the sources of the Ladbn. 

The 
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grapher has accurately distinguished a domestic and perhaps original 
race, who, in some degree, might derive their blood from the much- 
Freemen of injured Helots. The liberality of the Romans, and espe- 
^''''"'^ cially of Augustus, had enfranchised the maritime cities 
from the dominion of Sparta ; and the continuance of the same benefit 
ennobled them with the titie of JSleiUherOj or Free-Laconians,^* In 
the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus they had acquired the 
name of Mainotes; under which they dishonour the daim of liberty by 
the inhuman pillage of all that is shipwrecked on their rocky shores. 
Their territory, barren of com but finitfiil of olives, extended to the 
Cape of Malea : they accepted a chief or prince from the Byzantine 
praetor ; and a light tribute of four hundred pieces of gold was the 
badge of their immunity rather than of their dependence. The free- 
men of Laconia assumed the character of Romans, and long adhered 
to the religion of the Greeks. By the zeal of the emperor Basil, they 
were baptized in the faith of Christ : but the altars of Venus and 
Neptune had been crowned by these rustic votaries five hundred 
Cities and ycars after they were proscribed in the Roman world.* In 
Pe^o^Sn-**' the theme of Peloponnesus ^^ forty cities were still numbered, 
"**"* and the declining state of Sparta, Argos, and Corinth may 

be suspended in the tenth century, at an equal distance, perhaps, 
between their antique splendour and their present desolation. The 
duty of military service, either in person or by substitute, was imposed 
on the lands or benefices of the province ; a sum of five pieces of gold 

'^ Strabon. Qeograph. 1. viii. p. 562 [p. 366, ed. Casaub.]; Pausanias, Qnec. De- 
scriptio, 1. iii. c. 21, p. 264, 205; Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. iv. o. 8. 

*^ Constantin. de Administnmdo Imperio [de Thematibual 1. ii. c. 50, 51, 52 [torn, 
iii. p. 52, ed. Bonn]. 


The Slavonian language has long coased lenic population. These are the Teakonea, 

to be spoken in Qreece; and the only the inhabitants of Tzakonia, which is only 

durable remains of the people in Greece another form of the name Laconia. Tza- 

are the geographical names which they konia is a mountainous district in the norths 

gave. According to Leake (Peloponnesiaca, eastern extremity of the ancient Laconia. 

p. 326) there is at present in the Morea The dialect of the Tzakones differs consider- 

one Slavonian name to every ten Greek ably from the modem Greek, and bears a 

names; but the proportion of the former much closer resemblance to the ancient 

must at an earlier period have been much language. It has been conjectured with 

more considerable; as the Greeks, upon considerable probability that they are the 

recovering the districts occupied by the descendants of the ancient Cynurians, and 

Slavonians, frequently gave Greek names have retained with the tenacity of moun- 

to the places they regained. For further taineers the language of their forefathers, 

details respecting the Slavonians in Greece A full account of the Tzakonic dialect has 

see Finlay, Medieval Greece, p. 1, seq,—Q, been given by Thiersch in a paper pub- 

^ There is another people in Pelopon- lished in the Transactions of the Royal 

nesus, whom Gibbon has omitted to men- Academy of Sciences at Munich in 1832, 

tion, but who have stronger claims than and of which Col. Leake has published a 

the Maiuotes, or, indeed, than any other copious absiract in his Peloponnesiaca, 

people in Greece, to be regarded aJB p. 304 seq. — ^S. 
genuine descendants of the ancient Hel- 
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was assessed on each of the substantial tenants ; and the same capita- 
tion was shared among several heads of inferior value. On the 
proclamation of an Italian war, the Peloponnesians excused them-* 
selves by a voluntary oblation of one hundred pounds of gold (four 
thousand pounds sterling), and a thousand horses with their arms and 
trappings. The churches and monasteries furnished their contingent ; 
a sacrile^ous profit was extorted from the sale of ecdesiasticai 
honours ; and the indigent bishop of Leucadia ^^ was made responsible 
for a pension of one hundred pieces of gold.** 

But the wealth of the province, and the trust of the revenue, were 
founded on the fair and plentiful produce of trade and manu- Manti&c- 
factures ; and some symptoms of liberal policy may be traced e^ciauy 
in a law which exempts from all personal taxes the mariners ®^*"^ 
of Peloponnesus, and the workmen in parchment and purple. This 
denomination may be fairly applied or extended to the manufactures 
of linen, woollen, and more especially of silk : the two former of which 
had flourished in Greece since the days of Homer ; and the last was 
introduced perhaps as early as the reign of Justinian. These arts, 
which were exercised at Corinth, Thebes, and Argos, afforded food 
and occupation to a numerous people : the men, women, and children 
were distributed according to their age and strength ; and if many of 
these were domestic slaves, their masters, who directed the work and 
enjoyed the profit, were of a free and honourable conditioa The gifts 
which a rich and generous matron of Peloponnesus presented to the 
emperor Basil, her adopted son, were doubtless fabricated in the 
Grecian looms. Danielis bestowed a carpet of fine wool, of a pattern 
which imitated the spots of a peacock's tail, of a magnitude to over^ 
spread the floor of a new church, erected in the triple name of Christ, 
of Michael the archangel, and of the prophet Elijah. She gave six 
hundred pieces of silk and linen, of various use and denomination : the 
silk was painted with the Tyrian dye, and adorned by the labours of 
the needle ; and the linen was so exquisitely fine, that an entire piece 
might be rolled in the hollow of a cane.*** In his description of the 
Greek manufactures, an historian of Sicily discriminates their price, 


18 rphe rock of Leucate was the southern promontory of his island and diocese. 
Had he been the exclusive guardian of the Lover's Leap, so well known to the readers 
of Ovid (Epist. Sappho) and the Spectator, he might have been the richest prelate of 
the Greek church. 

^^ Leucatensis mihi juravit episcopus, quotannis ecclesiam suam debere Nicephoro 
aureos centum persolvere, similiter et ceteras plus minusve secundum vires suas. 
(Liutprand in Legat. p. 489 [Murat. Scrip. R. I. tom. ii.]) 

» See Constantino (in Vit. Basil, c. 74, 76, 76, p. 195, 197 [p. 317-320, ed. Bonn], 
in Script, post Theophanem), who allows himself to use many technical or barbarous 
words: barbarous, says he, ry tSv iroXxSf aL/ieiPie^, xeiXav yaf l^rt rcvroif tutvoXtKruv, 
Ducange labours on some; but he was not a weaver. 
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according to the weight and quality of the »lk, the closeness of the 
texture, the beauty of the colours, and the taste and materials of the 
embroidery. A single, or eyen a double or treble thread was thought 
sufficient for ordinary sale ; but the union of six threads composed a 
piece of stronger and more costly workmanship. Among the colours, 
he celebrates, with affectation of eloquence, the fiery blaze of the 
scarlet, and the softer lustre of the green. The embroidery was 
raised either in silk or gold : the more simple ornament of stripes or 
circles was surpassed by the nicer imitation of flowers : the vestments 
that were fabricated for the palace or the altar often glittered with 
precious stones ; and the figures were delineated in strings of Oriental 
pearls.^^ Till the twelfth century, Greece alone, of all the countries 
of Christendom, was possessed of the insect who is taught by nature, 
and of the workmen who are instructed by art, to prepare this elegant 
luxury. But the secret had been stolen by the dexterity and dili- 
gence of the Arabs : the caliphs of the East and West scorned to borrow 
from the unbelievers their furniture and apparel ; and two cities of 
Spain, Almeria and Lisbon, were famous for ^e manufacture, the use, .^ 
tnuuported ^^^ perhaps the exportation of silk. It was first introduced 
oSoe to ^^^ Sicily by the Normans ; and this emigration of trade 
Sicily. distinguishes the victory of Roger from the uniform and 

fruitless hostilities of every age. Afi«r the sack of Corinth, Athens, 
and Thebes, his lieutenant embarked with a captive train of weavers 
and artificers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to their master and dis- 
graceful to the Greek emperor.^* The king of Sicily was not insen- 
sible of the value of the present ; and, in the restitution of the prison- 
ers, he excepted only the male and female manufacturers of Thebes 
and Corinth, who labour, says the Byzantine historian, under a 
barbarous lord, like the old Eretrians in the service of Darius.®* A 
stately edifice, in the palace of Palermo, was erected for the use of 

*' The manufactures of Palermo, as they are described by Hugo Falcandus (Hist. 
Sicula in proem, in Muratori Script. Rerum Italicarum, torn. vii. p. 256), are a copy of 
those of Greece. Without transcribing his declamatory sentences, which I have 
softened in the text, I shall observe that in this passage tne strange word exarentas' 
mata is very properly changed for exanthemata by Carusius, the first editor. Falcandus 
lived about the year 1190. 

^ Inde ad interiora Grsecise progressi, Corinthum, Thebas, Athenas, antique nobili- 
tate celebres, expugnant; et, maximft ibidem praedd. dirept&, opifices etiam, qui Sericoa 
paunos texere solent, ob ignominiam Imperatoris illius, suique principis gloriam, cap- 
tives deducunt. Quos Rogerius, in Palermo Sicilia metropoli coUocans, artem texendi 
suos edocere praecepit; et exhinc praedicta are ilia, prius U Graecis tantxmi inter Chris- 
tianos habita, Romanis patere cospit ingeniis. (Qtho Frisingen. de Gestis Fi-ederici I. 
1. i. c. 33, in Muratori Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 668.) This exception allows the bishop 
to celebrate Lisbon and Almeria in sericorum pannorum opificio praenobilissimaB (in 
Chron. apud Muratori, Annali dltalia, tom. ix. p. 415). 

*» Nicetas in Manuel, 1. ii. c. 8, p. 65 [p. 129, 130, ed. Bonn]. He describes these 
Greeks as skilled tunr^uuf Uotat v^antn^ as larS sr^o9^tin^ovT»f t£v i|«/K/rwy tuu ^0tff&9t»fTatv 
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this industrious colony ;** and the art was propagated by their children 
and disciples to satisfy the increasing demand of the western world. 
The decay of the looms of Sicily may be ascribed to the troubles of 
the island and the competition of the Italian cities. In the year 
thirteen hundred and fourteen, Lucca alone, among her sister 
republics, enjoyed the lucrative monopoly.** A domestic revolution 
dispersed the manufacturers to Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, 
and even the countries beyond the Alps; and thirteen years after this 
event, the statutes of Modena enjoin the planting of mulberry-trees 
and regulate the duties on raw silk.^^ The northern climates are less 
propitious to the education of the silkworm ; but the industry of France 
and England *'' is supplied and enriched by the productions of Italy 
and China. 

I must repeat the complaint that the vague and scanty memorials 
of the times will not afford any iust estimate of the taxes, the „ 
revenue, and the resources of the Greek empire.* From oftheGret* 
every province of Europe and Asia the rivulets of gold and 
silver discharged into the Imperial reservoir a copious and perennial 
stream. The separation of the branches from the trunk increased the 
relative magnitude of Constantinople ; and the maxims of despotism 
contracted the state to the capital, the capital to the palace, and the 
palace to the royal persoa A Jewish traveller, who visited the East 
in the twelfth century, is lost in his admiration of the Byzantine 
riches. " It is here," says Benjamin of Tudela, " in the queen of 
" cities, that the tributes of the Greek empire are annually deposited, 

^ Hugo Falcandus styles tbem nobiles officinas. The Arabs bad not introduced 
silk, though they had planted, canes and made sugar in the plain of Palermo. 

** See the Life of Castruccio Casticani, not by Machiavel, but by his more authentic 
biographer Nicholas Tegrimi. Huratori, who has inserted it in the xith volume of his 
Scriptores, quotes this curious passage in his Italian Antiquities (torn. i. dissert, zxv. 
pv378). ■ 

* fVom the MS. statutes, as they are quoted by Muratori in his Italian Antiquities 
(tom. ii. dissert, xxx. p. 46-48). 

^ The broad silk manufacture was established in England in the year 1620 (Ander- 
son's Chronological Deduction, vol. ii. p. 4): but it is to fhe revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes that we owe the Spitalfields colony. 


* There is one fact, highly creditable to empire, and the purity of the Byzantine 

the Byzantine finances, which deserves to coinage rendered it for many centuries 

be mentioned. From the extinction of the only gold currency that circulated in 

the western Roman empire in 476, to the Europe. In England, Sweden, and Russia, 

conquest of Constantinople by the cm- the byzant of Constantinople long enjoyed 

saders in 1204, the gold coinage of the the same superiority as is now conceded 

empire was maintained constantly of the to the Britie^ funds. The few emperors 

same weight and stanclard. The concave who ventm*ed to adulterate the coinage 

gold byzants of Isaac II. are precisely of have been stigmatised by history, and their 

the same weight and value as the solidus successors immediately restored the an- 

of Leo the Great and Zeno the Isaurian. cient standard. Finlay, Medieval GFeece, 

Gold was the circulating medium of the p. 51. — S. 
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*' and the lofty towers are filled with precioaa magazines of silk, 
'^ purple, and gold. It is said that Constantinople pays each day to 
" her sovereign twenty thousand pieoes of gold, which are levied on 
>' the Bhops, taverns, and markets, on the merchants of Persia and 
'^ Egypt, of Russia and Hungary, of Italy and Spain, who frequent 
" the capital by sea and land." *® In all pecuniary matters the 
authority of a Jew is doubtless respectable ; but as the three hundred 
and sixty^five days would produce a yearly income exceeding seven 
millions sterling, I am tempted to retrench at least the numerous 
festivals of the Greek calendar. The mass of treasure that was saved 
by Theodora and Basil the Second will suggest a splendid, though 
indefinite, idea of their supplies and resources. The mother of 
Michael, before she retired to a cloister, attempted to check or expose 
the prodigality of .her ungrateM son by a free and faithful account 
of the wealth which he inherited ; one hundred and nine thousand 
pounds of gold and three hundred thousand of silver, the fruits of her 
own economy and that of her deceased husband.^' The avarice of 
Basil is not less renowned than his valour and fortune : his victorious 
armies were paid and rewarded without breaking into the mass of two 
hundred thousand pounds of gold (about eight millions sterling), which 
he had buried in the subterraneous vaults of the palace.^" Such 
accumulation of treasure is rejected by the theory and practice of 
modem policy ; and we are more apt to compute the national riches 
by the use and abuse of the public credit Yet the maxims of anti- 
quity are still embraced by a monarch formidable to his enemies ; by 
a republic respectable to her allies ; and both have attained their re- 
spective ends of military power and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the present wants or reserved 
for the future use of the state, the first and most sacred 

Pomp and _ 

luxury of the demand was for the pomp and pleasure of the emperor: 

and his discretion only could define the measure of his 

private expense. The princes of Constantinople were far removed 

^ Voyage de Benjamin de Tudele, torn. i. c. 5, p. 44-52. The Hebrew text ha < 
been translated into French by that marvellous child Baratier, who has added a 
volimie of crude learning. The errors and fictions of the Jewish rabbi are jiot a suffi- 
eient ground to deny the reality of his travels.* 

* See the continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 107 [ed. Par.; p. 172, ed. Bonn]), 
Cedrenus (p. 544 [torn. ii. p. 158, ed. Bonn]), and Zonaras (fcom. ii. 1. zvi. [c. 2] 
p. 157). V 

^ Zonaras (torn. ii. 1. xvii. [c. 8] p. 225), instead of pounds, uses the more classic 
appellation of talents, which, in a literal sense and strict computation, would multiply 
sixty-fold the treasure of Basil. 


* I am inclined^ with Beugnot (Les Juifs anhang. p. 376), to consider this work a 
d'Occldent, part iii. p. 101 et seqq.) and mere compilation, and to doubt the rea/% 
jost (Geschichte der Israeliter, vol. vi. of the travels. — M. 
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from the simplicity of nature ; yet, with the revolving seasons, they 
were led by taste or fashion to withdraw to a purer air from the 
smoke and tumult of the capital. They enjoyed, or affected to 
enjoy, the rustic festival of the vintage : their leisure was amused by 
the exercise of the chase and the calmer occupation of fishing ; and in 
the summer heats they were shaded from the sun, and refreshed by 
the cooling breezes from the sea. The coasts and islands of Asia 
and Europe were covered with their magnificent villas ; but instead 
of the modest art which secretly strives to hide itself and to decorate 
the scenery of nature, the marble structure of their gardens served 
only to expose the riches of the lord and the labours of the architect. 
The successive casualties of inheritance and forfeiture had rendered 
the sovereign proprietor of many stately houses in the city and 
suburbs, of which twelve were appropriated to the ministers of state ; 
but the great palace,*^ the centre of the Imperial residence, was fixed 
during eleven centuries }x) the same position, between the hippodrome, 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, and the gardens, which de- 
scended by many a terrace to- the shores of the Pronontis. of coDstan- 

. , • tinople. 

The primitive edifice of the first 0)nstantine was a copy, or 
rival, of ancient Rome ; the gradual improvements of his successors 
aspired to emulate the wonders of the old world,^* and in the tenth 
century the Byzantine palace excited the admiration, at least of the 
Latins, by an unquestionable pre-eminence of strength, size, and 
magnificence.^ But the toil and treasure of so many ages had pro- 
duced a vast and irregular pile : each separate building was marked 
with the character of the times and of the founder ; and the want of 
space might excuse the reigning monarch who demolished, perhaps 
with secret satisfaction, the works of his predecessors. The economy 
of the emperor Theophilus allowed a more free and ample scope for 
his domestic luxury and splendour. A favourite ambassador, who 
had astonished the Abbassides themselves by his pride and liberality, 
presented on his return the model of a palace which the caliph of 
Bagdad had recently constructed on the banks of the Tigris. The 

^* For a copious and minute description of the Imperial palace, s6e the Gonstantinop. 
Christiana (1. ii. c. 4, p. 113-123) of Ducange, the Tillemont of the middle ages. Never 
has laborious Germany produced two antiquarians more laborious and accurate than 
these two natives of lively France. . 

^ The Byzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, the palace of Pergamus, the Rufinian 
wood (^«/5gfl» clyaXfiM), the temple of Hadrian at Cyzicus, the Pyramids, the Pharus, 
&c., according to an epigram (Antholog. Grsec. 1. iv. p. 498, 499; Brodsei, apud 
Wechel) ascribed to Julian, ex-prsefect of Egypt. Seventy-one of his epigrams, some 
lively, are collected in Brunck (Analect. Grsec. tom. ii. p. 493-510); but this is 
wantiag. 

^ Constantinopolitanum Palatium non pulchritudine solum, verum etiam forti- 
tudine, omnibus quas unquam viderim munitionibus prsestat (Liutp.rand, Hist. 1. v. 
c. 9, p. 465). 
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model was instantly copied and surpassed: the new buildings of 
Theophilus '^ were accompanied with gardens and with five churches, 
one of which was conspicuous for size and beauty : it was crowned 
with three domes, the roof of ^It brass reposed on columns of Italian 
marble, and the walls were incrusted with marbles of various coloura 
In the face of the church a semicircular portico, of the figure and 
name of the Greek sigmOj was supported by fifteen columns of Phry- 
gian marble, and the subterraneous vaults were of a similar construc- 
tion. The square before the sigma was decorated with a fountain, 
and the margin of the basin was lined and encompassed with plates 
of silver. In the beginning of each season the basin, instead of 
water, was replenished with the most exquisite fruits, which were 
abandoned to the populace for the entertainment of the prince. He 
enjoyed this tumultuous spectacle from a throne resplendent with gold 
and gems, which was raised by a marble staircase to the height of a 
lofty terrace. Below the throne were seated t|ie officers of his guards, 
the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions of the circus ; the inferior 
steps were occupied by the people, and the place below was covered 
with troops of dancers, singers, and pantomimes. The square was 
surrounded by the hall of justice, the arsenal, and the various offices 
of business and pleasure ; and the purple chamber was named from 
the annual distribution of robes of scarlet and purple by the hand of 
the empress herself. The long series of the apartments was adapted 
to the seasons, and decorated with marble and porphyry, with paintr- 
ing, sculpture, and mosaics, with a profusion of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones. His fanciful magnificence employed the skill and patience 
of such artists as the times could afford ; but the taste of Athens would 
have despised their frivolous and cosily labours ; a golden tree, with 
its leaves and branches, which sheltered a multitude of birds warbling 
their artificial notes, and two lions of massy gold, and of the natural &dze, 
who looked and roared like their brethren of the forest The succes- 
sors of Theophilus, of the Basilian and Comnenian dynasties, were 
not less ambitious of leaving some memorial of their residence ; and 
the portion of the palace most splendid and august was dignified with 

the title of the eolden triclinium,^^ With becoming mo- 
and attend- desty the Hch and noble Greeks aspired to imitate their 

sovereign, and when they passed through the streets on 


ance. 


^ See the anonymous continuator jof Theophanes (p. 59^ 61, 86 [p. 94, 98, 139, ed. 
Bonn]), whom I have followed in the neat and concifle abstract of Le Beau (Hist, du 
Bas Empire, torn. ziv. p. 436, 438). 

» In aureo triclinio qusB prsestantior est pars potentissime degens {the usurper 

Romanus), cseteras partes (filiia) distribuerat (Liutprand. Hist. 1. v. c. 9, p. 465). For 

this lax signification of Triclinium (sedificium tria vel plura kXivh scilicet ^riyn com- 

plectens), see Ducange (Gloss. Grsec. et Observations sur Joinville, p. 240) and Reiske 

ad Constantinum de Ceremoniis, p. 7) 
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horseback, in their robes of silk and embroidery, they were mistaken 
by the children for kings.^® A matron of Peloponnesus,^' who had 
cherished the infant fortunes of Basil the Macedonian, was excited by 
tenderness or vanity to visit the greatness of her adopted son. In a 
journey of five hundred miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age 
or indolence declined the fatigue of an horse or carriage ; the soft 
litter or bed of Danielis was transporteid on the shoulders of ten 
robust slaves, and, as they were relieved at easy distances, a band of 
three hundred was selected for the performance of this service. She 
was entertained in the Byzantine palace with filial reverence and the 
honours of a queen ; and whatever might be the origin of her wealth, 
her gifts were not unworthy of the regal dignity. I have already 
described the fine and curious manufactures of Peloponnesus, of 
linen, silk, and woollen ; but the most acceptable of her presents con- 
sisted in three hundred beautiful youths, of whom one hundred were 
eunuchs f^ " for she was not ignorant," says the historian, " that 
" the air of the palace is more congenial to such insects, than a 
" shepherd's dairy to the flies of the summer." During her lifetime 
she bestowed the greater part of her estates in Peloponnesus, and her 
testament instituted Leo, the son of Basil, her universal heir. After 
the payment of the legacies, fourscore villas or farms were added to 
the Imperial domain, and three thousand slaves of Danielis were 
enfranchised by their new lord, and transplanted as a colony to the 
Italian coast. From this example of a private matron we may esti- 
mate the wealth and magnificence of the emperors. Yet our enjoy- 
ments are confined by a narrow circle, and, whatsoever may be its 
value, the luxury of life is possessed with more innocence and safety 
by the master of his own, than by the steward of the public, fortune. 

In an absolute government, which levels the distinctions of noble 
and plebeian birth, the sovereign is the sole fountain of Honours and 
honour ; and the rank, both in the palace and the empire, S^plria/*^® 
de])ends on the titles and offices which are bestowed and **°^y- 
resumed by his arbitrary will. Above a thousand years, from 
Vespasian to Alexius Comnenus,^® the Ocesar was the second person, 

^ In equis vecti (says Benjamin of Tudela) regum filiis yidentur perBimlles. I 
prefer the Latin version of Constantine rEmpereur (p. 46) to the French of Baratier 
(torn. i. p. 49). 

^ See the account of her journey, munificence, and testament, in the Life of Basil, 
by his grandson Constantine (c. 74, 75, 76, p. 195-197 [Theophan. Contin. p. 227, sqq., 
317, sqq,, ed. Bonn]). 

^ Carsamatium {xet^liifAaht, Ducange, Gloss.) Grseci vocant, amputatis virilibus et 
virgSi, puerum eunuchum : quos Yerdunenses mercatores ob inmiensum lucrum facere 
Bolent et in Hispaniam ducere (Liutprand, 1. vi. c. 3, p. 470). The last abomination 
of the abominable slave-trade ! Yet I am surprised to find in the xth century such 
active speculations of commerce in Lorraine. 

* 3ee the Alexiad {}. iii. p. 78, 79 [ed. Pai*.; torn. i. p. 147, sg., ed. Bonn]) of Anna 

VOL. VII. c 
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or at least the second degree, after the supreme title of AuffugtvM 
was more freely communicated to the sons and brothers of the 
reigning monarch. To elude without violating his promise to a 
powerful associate, the husband of his sister, and, without giving 
himself an equal, to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, the crafty 
Alexius interposed a new and supereminent dignity. The happy 
flexibility of tfie Greek tongue allowed him to compound the names 
of Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos and Autocrator), and the union 
produced the sonorous title of Sebastocrator. He was exalted above 
the Caesar on the first step of the throne : the public acclamations 
repeated his name ; and he was only distinguished ftt)m the sovereign 
by some peculiar ornaments of the head and feet The emperor 
alone could assume the purple or red buskins, and the close' diadem 
or tiara, which imitated the fashion of the Persian kings.^° It was 
an high pyramidal cap of cloth or silk, almost concealed by a pro- 
fusion of pearls and jewels : the crown was formed by an horizontal 
circle and two arches of gold: at the summit, the point of their 
intersection, was placed a globe or cross, and two strings or lappets 
of pearl depended on either cheek. Instead of red, the buskins of 
the Sebastocrator and Caesar were green ; and on their open coronets, 
or crowns, llie precious gems were more sparingly distributed. Beside 
and below the Caesar the fancy of Alexius created the Panht/perse- 
hastos and the Protoaebastos^ whose sound and signification will 
satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a superiority and a priority 
above the simple name of Augustus ; and this sacred and primitive 
title of the Roman prince was degraded to the kinsmen and servants 
of the Byzantine court The daughter of Alexius applauds with fond 
complacency this artful gradation of hopes and honours; but the 
science of words is accessible to the meanest capacity ; and this vain 
dictionary was easily enriched by the pride of his successors. To 
their favourite sons or brothers they imparted the more lofty appella- 
tion of Lord or Despot, which was illustrated with new ornaments 
and prerogatives, and placed immediately after the person of the 
emperor himself. The five titles of, 1. Despot; 2. Sebastocrator; 
3. Ccesar ; 4. Panhy per sebastos ; and, 5. Protosebastos ; were usually 
confined to the princes of his blood : they were the emanations of his 
majesty ; but as they exercised no regular functions, their existence 
was useless, and their authority precarious. 

Comnena, who, except in filial piety, may be compared to Mademoiselle de Mont* 
pensier. In her awful reverence for titles and forms, she styles her father 'Birtrrn- 
fMvei^X*ift ^® inventor of this royal art, the ri^vn rtx^^^y ^iid Wia-rfifAfi WiffTftfiM^, 

^ ^Tiftft», 9^i<pavaff ^iethnf*tt\ see Reiske, ad Ceremoniale, p. 14, 15. Ducange has 
given a learned dissertiition on the crowns of Constantinople, Rome, France, &c. (sur 
Joinville, xxv. p. 289-303) ; but of his thirty-four models none exactly tally with 
Anna's description. 
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But in every monarchy the substantial powers of government must 
be divided and exercised by the ministers of the palace and 

Officers of 

treasury, the fleet and army. The titles alone can differ ; the palace. 
and in the revolution of ages, the counts and praefects, and um ' 
the praetor and quaestor, insensibly descended, while their "™^' 
servants rose above their heads to the first honours of the state. 1. In 
a monarchy, which refers every object to the person of the jprince, 
the care and ceremonies of the palace form the most respectable 
department. The Curopcdata^^^ so illustrious in the age of Justinian, 
was supplanted by the Protovestiare^ whose primitive functions were 
limited to the custody of the wardrobe. From thence his jurisdiction 
was extended over the numerous menials of pomp and luxury ; and 
he presided with his silver wand at the public and private audience. 
2. In the ancient system of Constantino, the name of Logothete^ or 
accountant, was applied to the receivers of the finances : the principal 
officers were distinguished as the Logothetes of the domain, of the 
posts, the army, the private and public treasure; and the great 
Logothete^ the supreme guardian of the laws and revenues, is com- 
pared with the chancellor of the Latin monarchies.^^ His discerning 
eye pervaded the civil administration; and he was assisted, in due 
subordination, by the eparch or praefect of the city, the first secretary, 
and the keepers of the privy seal, the archives, and the red or purple 
ink which was reserved for the sacred signature of the emperor 
alone.*' The introductor and interpreter of foreign ambassadors 
were the great Chiauss ** and the Dragoman,^^ two names of Turkish 
origin, and which are still familiar to the Sublime Porte. 3. From 

^* Par exstana curis, solo diademate dispar, 
Ordine pro rerum vocitatua Curct-PcUati ^ 

says the African Corippus (de Laudibus Justini, 1. i. 136);. and in the same centui^ 
(the vith) Cassiodonis represents him, who, aure& virgft decoratus, inter obsequia 
namerosa, ante pedes Regies primus incederet (Variar. vli, 5). But this great ofl&cer 
(unknown) inviyvtit^riff exercising no function, vVv il auhfiiaf, was cast down by the 
modem Greeks to the xvth rank (Codin. c. 5, p. 65 fed. Par.; p. 35, ed. Bonn]). 

*^ Nicfetas (in Manuel, 1. vii. c. i. [p. 262, ed. Bonn]) defines him «« n A«t/w» 
l^wXtreu] ^*»yti KayxtXa^tw, if ^ "EXX»Ut tlcrottv Aayofiirn** Tet the epithet of fiiyag 
was added by the elder Andronicus (Ducange, tom. i. p. 822, 823). 

*^ From Leo I. (a.d. 470) the Imperial ink, which is still visible on some original 
acts, was a mixture of vermilion and cinnabar, or purple. The emperor^s guardians, 
who shared in this prerogative, always marked in green ink the indiction and the 
month. See the Dictionnaire Diplomatique (tom. i. p. 511-513), a valuable abridg- 
ment. 

** The sultan sent a "XMoif to Alexius (Anna Comnena, 1. vi. p. 170 [torn. i. p. 301, 
ed..Bonn]; Ducange ad loc); and Pachymer often speaks of the fitiyetf rt^etavf (1, vii. c. 
1, 1. xii. c. 30, 1. xiii. c. 22). The Chiaoush basha is now at the head of 700 officers 
(Rycaut's Ottoman Empire, p. 349, octavo edition). 

** Tagerman is the Arabic name of an interpreter (D'Herbelot, p. 854, 855); vr^Srof 
rei* UfifiviMVy aBg KonSf ivo/Aa^ci/c't ^aycfAcivovif sayS Codinus (c. V. No. 70, p. 67 [p. 40, 
ed. Bonn]). See Villehardouin (l^'o. 96), Busbequius (Epist. iv. p. 338), and Ducange 
(Observations sur Villehardouin, and Gloss. Grsec. et Latin.). 
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the humble style and service of guards, the Domestics insensibly rose 
to the station of generals ; the military themes of the East and West, 
the legions of Europe and Asia, were often divided, till the great 
Domestic was finally invested with the universal and absolute command 
of the land forces. The Frotostrator^ in his original functions, was 
the assistant of the emperor when he mounted on horseback: he 
gradually became the lieutenant of the great Domestic in the field ; 
and his jurisdiction extended over the stables, the cavalry, and the 
royal train of hunting and hawking. The Stratapedarch was the 
great judge of the camp : the Protospathaire commanded the guards ; 
the Constable^^^ the great JEteriarch, and the Acolyth, were the 
separate chiefs of the Franks, the barbarians, and the Varangi, or 
English, the mercenary strangers, who, in the decay of the national 
spirit, formed the nerve of the Byzantine armies. 4. The naval 
powers were under the command of the great Duke ; in his absence 
they obeyed the great Drungaire of the fleet ; and, in his place, the 
Emir^ or Admiral^ a name of Saracen extraction,*' but which has 
been naturalised in all the modem languages of Europe. Of these 
officers, and of many more whom it would be useless to enumerate, 
the civil and military hierarchy was framed. Their honours and 
emoluments, their dress and titles, their mutual salutations and 
respective pre-eminence, were balanced with more exquisite labour 
than would have fixed the constitution of a free people ; and the code 
was almost perfect when this baseless fabric, the monument of pride 
and servitude, was for ever buried in the ruins of the empire.*® 

The most lofty titles, and the most humble postures, which devotion 
Adorauon of ^^ applied to the Supreme Being, have been prostituted by 
the emperor, flattery and fear to creatures of the same nature with our- 
selves. The mode of adoration,^^ of falling prostrate on the ground 
and kissing the feet of the emperor, was borrowed by Diocletian from 
Persian servitude ; but it was continued and aggravated till the last 
age of the Greek monarchy. Excepting only on Sundays, when it 

** Kovao'TavXcf, or xofre^ravk^gf a corruption from the Latin Comes stabuli, or the 
French Conn6table. In a military sense it was used by the Greeks in the xith century, 
at least as early as in France. 

*■' It was directly borrowed from the Normans. In the xiith century Giannoue 
reckons the admiral of Sicily among the great officers. 

^ This sketch of honours and offices is drawn from George Codinus Curopalata, 
who survived the taking of Constantinople by the Turks: his elaborate, though 
trifling, work (de Officiis Ecclesiaj et Aulas C. P.) has been illustrated by the notes of 
Goar, and the three books of Gretser, a learned Jesuit. 

^ The respectful salutation of carrying the hs^d to the mouth, ad os, is the root 
of the Latin word adoro, adorare,^ See our learned Selden (vol. iii. p. 143-145, 942), 
in his Titles of Honour. It seems, from the 1st book of Herodotus, to be of Persian 
origin. 

Adoro is a compoimd of ad and oro, and does not come from ad os, though oro is 
of the same root as os. — S. 
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was waved, fix)m a motive of religious pride, this humiliating reverence 
was exacted from all who entered the royal presence, fxx)m the princes 
invested with the diadem and purple, and from the ambassadors who 
represented their independent sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia, Egypt, 
or Spain, the kings of France and Italy, and the Latin emperors of 
ancient Rome. In his transactions of business, Liutprand, Reception of 
bishop of Cremona,*® asserted the free spirit of a Frank and •™'>»««»<i<>r«>- 
the dignity of his master Otho. Yet his sincerity cannot disguise the 
abasement of his first audience. When he approached the throne, the 
birds of the golden tree began to warble their notes, which were accom- 
panied by the roarings of the two lions of gold. With his two com- 
panions Liutprand was compelled to bow and to fall prostrate ; and 
thrice he touched the ground with his forehead. He arose ; but in the 
short interval the throne had been hoisted by an engine from the floor 
to the ceiling, the Imperial figure appeared in new and more gorgeous 
apparel, and the interview was concluded in haughty and majestic 
silence. In this honest and curious narrative the bishop of Cremona 
represents the ceremonies of the Byzantine court, which are still prac- 
tised in the Sublime Porte, and which were preserved in the last age 
by the dukes of Muscovy or Russia. After a long journey by the sea 
and land, from Venice to Constantinople, the ambassador halted at 
the golden gate, till he was conducted by the formal officers to the 
hospitable palace prepared for his reception ; but this palace was a 
prison, and his jealous keepers prohibited all social intercourse either 
with strangers or nativea At his first audience he ofiered the gifts 
of his master — slaves, and golden vases, and costly armour. The 
ostentatious payment of the officers and troops displayed before his 
eyes the riches of the empire : he was entertained at a royal banquet,*^* 
in which the ambassadors of the nations were marshalled by the 
esteem or contempt of the Greeks : from his own table, the emperor, 
as the most signal favour, sent the plates which he had tasted ; and 
his favourites were dismissed with a robe of honour.** In the mom- 

^ The two embassies of Liutprand to Constantinople, all that he saw or suffered in 
the Greek capital, are pleasantly described by himself (Hist. 1. yi. c. 1-4, p. 469-471; 
Legatio ad Nicephorum Phocam, p. 479-489). 

^^ Among the amusements of the feast, a boy balanced, on his forehead, a pike or 
pole, twenty-four feet long, with a cross bar of two cubits a little below the top. Two 
boys, naked, though cinctured (campestrati), together, and singly, climbed, stood, 
played, descended, &c., ita me stupidum reddicdt: utrum mirabilius nescio (p. 470 
[Liutpr. Hist. vi. c. 4|). At another repast an homily of Chrysostom on the Acts of 
the Apostles was read elat& voce non Latine * (p. 483 [Murat. S. 1. 1. ii.]). 

'^ Gala is not improbably derived from Gala, or Caloat, in Arabic a robe of honour 
(Beiske, Not. in Ceremon. p. 84)> 


■ On the contrary, the passage is : " Hac *> This is doubtful. Diez in his Ety- 

** in ooena voce Latin& Beati Joannis Chry- mologisches Worterbuch der Romanischen 

*' sostomi homiliam in Apostolorum Ac- Sprachen, p. 159 (Bonn, 1853), assigns to 

* tibns legere jussit." — S. gala a Teutonic origin, and derives it from 
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ing and evening of each day his civil and military servants attended 
their duty in the palace ; their lahour was repaid by the sight, 
perhaps by the smile, of their lord ; hb commands were signified by a 
nod or a sign : but all earthly greatness stood silent and submissive in 
his presence. In his regular or extraordinary processions 
and accumi- through the Capital, he unveiled his person to the public 
**"*** view : the rites of policy were connected with those of reli- 

gion, and his visits to the principal churches were regulated by the 
festivals of the Greek calendar. On the eve of these processions the 
gracious or devout intention of the monarch was proclaimed by the 
heralds. The streets were cleared and purified ; the pavement was 
strewed with flowers ; the most precious furniture, the gold and silver 
plate and silken han^gs, were displayed from the windows and 
balconies ; and a severe discipline restrained and silenced the tumult 
of the populace. The march was opened by the military officers at 
the head of their troops : they were followed in long order by the 
magistrates and ministers of the civil government : the person of the 
emperor was guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, and at the church 
door he was solemnly received by the patriarch and his clergy. The 
task of applause was not abandoned to the rude and spontaneous 
voices of the crowd. The most convenient stations were occupied by 
the bands of the blue and green factions of the circus ; and their 
furious conflicts, which had shaken the capital, were insensibly sunk to 
an emulation of servitude. From either side they echoed in responsive 
melody the praises of the emperor ; their poets and musicians directed 
the choir, and long life *' and victory were the burden of every song. 
The same acclamations were performed at the audience, the banquet, 
and the church ; and as an evidence of boundless sway, they were 
repeated in the Latin,** Gothic, Persian, French, and even English 
language,** by the mercenaries who sustained the real or fictitious 
character of those nations. By the pen of Constantino Porphyro- 
genitus this science of form and flattery has been reduced into a 
pompous and trifling volume,*^ which the vanity of succeeding times 

" noXoxe**'K^» is explained by tb^nfciZuf (Codin. c. 7 [c. 6, p. 53, ed. Bonn]; 
Ducange^ GQoss. Grsec. torn. i. p. 1199). 

fff fMvXraf SLvwf (Ceremon. c. 75, p. 215 [torn. i. p. 370, ed. Bonn]). The want of the 
Latin V obliged the Greeks to employ their /3; nor do they regard quantity. Till he 
recollected the true language, these strange sentences might puzzle a professor. 

(Codin. p. 90 [p. 57, ed. Bonn]). I wish he had preserved the words, however 
corrupt, of their English acclamation. 

*® For all these ceremonies see the professed work of Constantino Porphyrogenitus, 
with the notes, or rather dissertations, of his German editors, Leich and Beiske. For 
the rank of the standing courtiers, p. 80 [ed. Lips.; tom. i. p. 136, ed. Bonn], not. 23, 


the Old High German geil, Anglo-Saxon pomp.*' From gala come the Italian and 
gal, ♦* gay," Old High Germ, geilij ** pride, Spanish galante, and French galant.^S. 
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might enrich with an ample supplement. Yet the calmer reflection 
of a prince would surely suggest that the same acclamations were 
applied to every character and every reign: and if he had risen 
from a private rank, he might remember that his own voice had been 
the loudest and most eager in applause, at the very moment when he 
envied the fortune, or conspired against the life, of nis predecessor.*' 
The princes of the North, of the nations, says Constantino, without 
faith or fame, were ambitious of mingling their blood with Marriage of 
the blood of the Caesars, by their marriage with a royal with^S^^ 
virgin, or by the nuptials of their daughters with a Roman ^^^'^ 
prince.*® The aged monarch, in his instructions to his son, reveals 
the secret maxims of policy and pride, and suggests the most decent 
reasons for refusing these insolent and unreasonable demands. Every 
animal, says the discreet emperor, is prompted by nature to seek a 
mate among the animals of his own species ; and the human species is 
divided into various tribes, by the distinction of language, religion, 
and manners. A just regard to the purity of descent preserves the 
harmony of public and private life ; but the mixture of foreign blood 
is the fruitful source of disorder and discord. Such had ever been the 
opinion and practice of the sage Romans : their jurisprudence pro- 
scribed the marriage of a citizen and a stranger: in the days of 
freedom and virtue a senator would have scorned to match his daugh- 
ter with a king : the glory of Mark Antony was sullied by an Egyptian 
wife: *^ and the emperor Titus was compelled, by popular censure, to 
dismiss with reluctance the reluctant Berenice/® This perpetual 
interdict was ratified by the fabulous sanction of the great Constan- 
tino. The ambassadors of the nations, more especially of the unbe- 
lieving nations, were solemnly admonished that such strange alliances 
had been condemned by the founder of the church and city. The 
irrevocable law was inscribed on the altar of St. Sophia ; imaginary 
and the impious prince who should stain the majesty of JSmtoo!*"" 

62; for the adoration, except on Sundays, p. 95, 240 [p. 162,414, ed. Bonn], not. 131; 
the processions, p. 2 [p. 5, ed. Bonn], &c., not. p. 3, &c. ; the acclamations passim, 
not. 25, &c.; the foctions and Hippodrome, p. 177-214 [c. 68-73, p. 303-869, ed. 
Bonn], not. 9, 93, &c.; the Gothic games, p. 221 [p. 381, ed. Bonn], not. Ill; 
vintage, p. 217 [c. 78, p. 373, ed. Bonn], not. 109 : much more information is scat- 
tered over the work. 

^"^ £t privato Othonl nuper atque eadem dicenti nota adtdatio (Tacit. Hist. i. 85). 

^ The xiiith chapter, de Adminiatratione Imperii, may be explained and rectified by 
the Familite ByzantinsB of Ducange. 

** Sequiturque nefasl iEgyptia conjunx (Virgil, ^neid viii. 686). Yet this 
Egyptian wife was the daughter of a long line of kings. Quid te mutayit? (says 
Antony in a private letter to Augustus) an quod reginam ineo? Uxor mea est 
(Sueton. in August, c. 69). Yet I much question (for I cannot stay to inquire) 
whether the triumvir ever dared to celebrate his marriage either with Roman or 
Egyptian rites. 

** Berenicem invitus invitam dimisit (Suetonius in Tito, c. 7). Have I observed 
elsewhere that this Jewish beauty was at this time above fifty years of age? The 
i'ldioious Racine has most discreetly suppressed both her age and her country. 
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the purple was excluded from the ciyil and ecclesiaBtical communion 
of the Romans. If the ambassadors were instructed by any 
false brethren in the Byzantine history, they might produce three 
memorable examples of the violation of this imaginary law : the mar- 
riage of Leo, or rather of his father Constantino the Fourth, with the 
daughter of the king of the Chazars, the nuptials of the grand- 
daughter of Romanus with a Bulgarian prince, and the union of 
Bertha of France or Italy with young Romanus, the son of Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus himself. To these objections three answers were 
prepared, which solved the difficulty and established the law. L The 

deed and the guilt of Constantino Copronymus were acknow- 
exception, ledgod. The Isaurian heretic, who sullied the baptismal 

font and declared war against the holy images, had indeed 
embraced a barbarian wife. By this impious alHance he accomplished 
the measure of his crimes, and was devoted to the just censure of the 
The second, church and of posterity. II. Romanus could not be alleged 
Aj). Ml. g^ g^ legitimate emperor ; he was a plebeian usurper, ignorant 
of the laws, and regardless of the honour, of the monarchy. His son 
Christopher, the father of the bride, was the third in rank in the 
college of princes, at once the subject and the accomplice of a 
rebellious parent. The Bulgarians were sincere and devout Christians ; 
and the safety of the empire, with the redemption of many thou- 
sand captives, depended on this preposterous alliance. Yet no con- 
sideration could dispense from the law of Constantino : the clergy, 
the senate, and the people disapproved the conduct of Romanus; 
and he was reproached, both in his life and death, as the author of 
The third, the public disgrace. III. For the marriage of his own son 
A.D. 943. ^|.jj |.jjg daughter of Hugo, king of Italy, a more honour- 
able defence is contrived by the wise Porphyrogenitus. Constantino, 
the great and holy, esteemed the fidelity and valour of the Franks ;** 
^ and his prophetic spirit beheld the vision of their future greatness. 
They alone were excepted from the general prohibition : Hugo, king 
of France, was the lineal descendant of Charlemagne;** and his 
daughter, Bertha, inherited the prerogatives of her family and natioa 
The voice of truth and malice insensibly betrayed the fraud or error 
of the Imperial court. The patrimonial estate of Hugo was reduced 
from the monarchy of France to the simple county of Aries ; though 

•* Constantine was made to praise the ihytnia and vi^itpaiua, of the Franks, with 
whom he claimed a private and public alliance. The French writers (Isaac Casaubon 
in Dedicat. Polybii) are highly delighted with these compliments. 

«* Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Administrat. Imp. c. 2(J) exhibits a pedigree 
and Life of the illustrious king Hugo (ittPtext^rov ^nyog OSyt^ot). A more correct 
idea may be formed from the Criticism of Tagi, the Anwds of Muratori, and the 
Abridgment of St. Marc, a.d. 925-946. 
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it was not denied that, in the confusion of the times, he had usurped 
the sovereignty of Provence, and invaded the kingdom of Italy. 
His father was a private noble ; and if Bertha derived her female 
descent from the Carlovingian line, every step was polluted with 
illegitimacy or vice. The grandmother of Hugo was the famous 
Valdrada, the concubine, rather than the wife, of the second Lothair; 
whose adultery, divorce, and second nuptials had provoked against 
him the thunders of the Vatican. His mother, as she was styled, the 
great Bertha, was successively the wife of the Count of Aries and of 
the Marquis of Tuscany : France and Italy were scandalised by her 
gallantries ; and, till the age of threescore, her lovers, of every de- 
gree, were the zealous servants of her ambition. The example of 
maternal incontinence was copied by the king of Italy ; and the 
three favourite concubines of Hugo were decorated with the classic 
names of Venus, Juno, and Semele.^' The daughter of Venus was 
granted to the solicitations of the Byzantine court: her name of 
Bertha was changed to that of Eudoxia ; and she was wedded, or 
rather betrothed, to young Romanus, the future heir of the empire of 
the East. The consummation of this foreign alliance was suspended 
by the tender age of the two parties : and, at the end of five years, 
the union was dissolved by the death of the virgin spouse. The 
second wife of the emperor Romanus was a maiden of plebeian, but 
of Roman, birth ; and their two daughters, Theophano and Anne, 
were given in marriage to the princes of the earth. The eldest was 
bestowed, as the pledge of peace, on the eldest son of the 
great Otho, who had solicited this alliance with arms and Germany, 
embassies. It might legally be questioned how far a Saxon 
was entitled to the privilege of the French nation ; but every scruple 
was silenced by the fame and piety of a hero who had restored the 
empire of the West. After the death of her father-in-law and hus- 
band, Theophano governed Rome, Italy, and Germany, during the 
minority of her son, the third Otho ; and the Latins have praised 
the virtues of an empress who sacrificed to a superior duty the re- 
membrance of her country.^* In the nuptials of her sister Anne, 
every prejudice was lost, and every consideration of dignity was 

^ Affcer the mention of the three goddesses, Liutprand very naturally adds, et quo- 
niam non rex solus lis abutebatur, earum nati ex incertis patribus originem ducunt 
(Hist, 1. iv. c. 6): for the marriage of the younger Bertha, see ^ist. 1. v. c. 5; for 
the incontinence of the elder, dulcis exercitio Hymensei, 1. ii. c. 15; for the virtues 
and vices of Hugo, 1. iii. c. 5. Tet it must not be forgot that the bishop of Cremona 
was a lover of scandal. 

^ Licet ilia Imperatiix Grsca sibi et aliis fuisset satis utilis et optima, SfC., is the 
preamble of an inimical writer, apud Pagi, torn. iv. a.d. 989, No. 3. Her marriage 
and principal actions may be found in Muratori, Pagi, and St. Marc, under the proper 
years. 
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superseded, by the stronger argument of necessity and fear. A 
Pagan of the North, Wolodomir, great prince of Russia, 
of Runia. aspired to a daughter of the Roman purple ; and his claim 
was enforced by the threats of war, the promise of conver- 
sion, and the offer of a powerful succour against a domestic rebel 
A victim of her religion and country, the Grecian princess was torn 
from the palace of her fathers, and condemned to a savage reign 
and an hopeless exile on the banks of the Borysthenes, or in the 
neighbourhood of the Polar circle.^* Yet the marriage of Anne was 
fortunate and fruitful : the daughter of her grandson Jeroslaus was 
recommended by her Imperial descent; and the king of France, 
Henry I., sought a wife on the last borders of Europe and Chris- 
tendom/^ 

In the Byzantine palace the emperor was the first slave of the 
^^ ceremonies JEhich he impoJed, of the rigid forms which re- 
power. gulated each word and gesture, besieged him in the palace, 
and violated the leisure of his rural solitude. But the lives and for- 
tunes of millions hung on his arbitrary will ; and the firmest minds, 
superior to the allurements of pomp and luxury, may be seduced by 
the more active pleasui*e of commanding their equals. The legisla- 
tive and executive powers were centered in the person of the monarch, 
and the last remains of the authority of the senate were finally eradi- 
cated by Leo the Philosopher.^' A lethargy of servitude had be- 
numbed the minds of the Greeks : in the wildest tumults of rebellion 
they never aspired to the idea of a free constitution ; and the private 
character of the prince was the only source and measure of their 
public happiness. Superstition riveted their chains ; in the church of 
St. Sophia he was solemnly crowned by the patriarch ; at the foot of 
the altar they pledged their passive and unconditional obedience to 
Coronation ^^s govemmcnt and family. On his side he engaged to 
^^^ abstain as much as possible from the capital punishments of 

® Cedrenus, torn. ii. p. 699 [p. 444, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, torn. ii. p. 221 [1. rvii. 
c. 7]; £lmacm. Hist. Saracenica, 1. iii. c. 6; Nestor apud Levesque, torn. iL p. 112; 
Pagi, Critica, a.d. 987, No. 6: a singular concourse! Wolodomir and Anne are 
ranked among the saints of the Russian church. Yet we know his vices, and are 
ignorant of her virtues. 

* Henricus Primus duxit uxorem Scythicam [et] Russam, filiam regis Jeroslai. An 
embassy of bishops was sent into Russia, and the father gratanter filiam cum multis 
donis misit. This event happened in the year 1051 See the passages of the original 
chronicles in Bouc^et's Historians of France (torn. xi. p. 29, 159, 161, 319, 384, 481). 
Voltaire might wonder at this alliance; but he should not have owned his ignorance 
of the conntry, religion, &c., of Jeroslaus — a name so conspicuous in the Russian 
annals. 

^ A cpnstitution of Leo the Philosopher (Ixxviii.") ne senatus-consulta amplius 
fiant, ipeaks the language of naked despotism, il »S to fAtfa^^^of x^artt rjr» v^vriv 
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death and mutilation ; his orthodox creed was subscribed with his 
own hand) and he promised to obey the decrees of the seven synods 
and the canons of the holy church.*® But the assurance of mercy 
was loose and indefinite : he swore, not to his people, but to an invi- 
sible judge; and except in the inexpiable guilt of heresy, the 
ministers of heaven were always prepared to preach the indefeasible 
right, and to absolve the venial transgressions, of their sovereign. 
The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves the subjects of the civil 
magistrate: at the nod of a tyrant the bishops were created, or 
transferred, or deposed, or punished with an ignominious death: 
whatever might be their wealth or influence, they could never succeed 
like the Latin clergy in the establishment of an independent republic; 
and the patriarch of Constantinople condemned, what he secretly 
envied, the temporal greatness of his Roman brother. Yet the exer- 
cise of boundless despotism is happily checked by the laws of nature 
and necessity. In proportion to his wisdom and virtue, the master of 
an empire is confined to the path of his sacred and laborious duty. 
In proportion to his vice and folly, he drops the sceptre too weighty 
for his hands ; and the motions of the royal image are ruled by the 
imperceptible thread of some minister or favourite, who undertakes 
for his private interest to exercise the task of the public oppression. 
In some fatal moment the most absolute monarch may dread the 
reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves; and experience has 
proved that whatever is gained in the extent is lost in the safety and 
soUdity of regal power. 

Whatever titles a despot may assume, whatever claims he may 
assert, it is on the sword that he must ultimately depend to 
guard him against his foreign and domestic enemies. From force of ui6 
the affe of Charlemame to that of the Crusades the world saracens, and 

the Franks. 

(for I overlook the remote monarchy of China) was occu- 
pied and disputed by the three great empires or nations of the 
Greeks, the Saracens, and the Franks. Their military strength may 
be ascertained by a comparison of their courage, their arts and riches, 
and their obedience to a supreme head, who might call into action all 
the energies of the state. The Greeks, far inferior to their rivals in 
the first, were superior to the Franks, and at least equal to the Sara- 
cens, in the second and third of these warlike qualifications. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to purchase the service of 
the poorer nations, and to maintain a nasral power for the protection 

® Codinus (de OfficiiB, o. xvii. p. 120, 121 [p. 87, ed. Bonn] gives an idea of this 
oath, BO strong to the church, ^rt^rit tuti yviifuf 2wX»s »a) vt»s rhs ay/as i»»kinrtag, 80 
weak to the people, tuti itxix^^** (piun na^ out^trn^utffftMf ««4 rZt ifioittf rcorcn »ara 
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of their coasts and the annoyance of their enemiea** A commerce 
Navy of ^^ mutual benefit exchanged the gold of Constantinople 
the Greeks, f^y |.jjg fejood of the Sclavonians and Turks, the Bulgarians 
and Russians : their valour contributed to the victories of Nicephorus 
and Zimisces; and if an hostile people pressed too closely on the 
frontier, they were recalled to the defence of their country, and 
the desire of peace, by the well-managed attack of a more dis- 
tant tribe.'^ The command of the Mediterranean, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the Columns of Hercules, was always 
claimed, and often possessed, by the successors of Constantino. 
Their capital was filled with naval stores and dexterous artificers : 
the situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deep gulfe, and 
numerous islands, accustomed their subjects to the exercise of navi- 
gation ; and the trade of Venice and Amalfi supplied a nursery of 
seamen to the Imperial fleet. '^ Since the time of the Peloponnesian 
and Punic wars, the sphere of action had not been enlarged ; and 
the science of naval architecture appears to have declined. The art 
of constructing those stupendous machines which displayed three, or 
six, or ten ranges of oars, rising above, or falling behind, each other, 
was unknown to the shipbuilders of Constantinople, as well as to the 
mechanicians of modern days.'^ The Dromones^'^^ et light galleys of 
the Byzantine empire, were content with two tier of oars ; each tier 
was composed of five-and-twenty benches; and two rowers were 
seated on each bench, who plied their oars on either side of the 
vessel. To these we must add the captain or centurion, who, in time 
of action, stood erect with his armour-bearer on the poop, two steers- 
men at the helm, and two officers at the prow, the one to manage the 
anchor, the other to point and play against the enemy the tube of 

*® If we listen to the threats of Nicephorus to the ambassador of Otho, Nee est in 
mari domino tuo classium numerus. Navigantium fortitudo mihi soli inest, qui eum 
classibus aggrediar, bello maritimas ejus civitates demoliar; et quee fluminibus sunt 
vicina redigam in favillam. (Liutprand in Legat. ad Nicephorum Phocam, in Mura- 
tori Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. p. 481.) He observes, in another 
place, qui casteris prsestant Venetici sunt et Amalphitani. 

'** Nee ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in quA ortus est pauper et pellicea 
Saxonia: pecuni4 qud. poUemus omnes nationes super eum invitabimus; et quasi 
Keramicum [id est, vas fictile] confringemus (Liutprand in Legat. p. 487). The two 
books, de Administrando Imperio, perpetually inculcate the same policy. 

^' The xixth chapter of the Tactics of Leo (Meurs. Opera, tom. vi. p. 825-848), 
which is given more correct from a manuscript of Gudius, by the laborious Fabriciua 
(Biblioth. Graec. tom. vi. p. 372-379), relates to the Naumachia or naval war. 

7=* Even of fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, in the navy of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
These were for real use : the forty rows of Ptolemy Philadelphus were applied to a 
floating palace, whose tonnage, according to Dr. Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, 
&c. p. 231-236), is compared as 4 J to 1, with an English 100-gim ship. 

'^ The Ehromones of Leo, &c., are so clearly described with two tier of oars, that I 
must censure the version of Meursius and Fabricius, who pervert the sense by a blind 
attachment to the classic appellation of Triremes, The Byzantine historians are some- 
times guilty of the same inaccuracy. 
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liquid fire. The whole crew, as in the infancy of the art, performed 
the double service of mariners and soldiers; they were provided 
with defensive and oflensive arms — with bows and arrows, which they 
used from the upper deck; with long pikes, which they pushed 
through the port-holes of the lower tier. Sometimes, indeed, the 
ships of war were of a larger and more solid construction ; and the 
labours of combat and navigation were more regularly divided 
between seventy soldiers and two hundred and thirty mariners. But 
for the most part they were of the light and manageable size ; and 
as the cape of Malea in Peloponnesus was still clothed with its 
ancient terrors, an Imperial fleet was transported five miles over land 
across the Isthmus of Corinth.'* The principles of maritime tactics 
had not undergone any change since the time of Thucydides: a 
squadron of galleys still advanced in a crescent, charged to the front, 
and strove to impel their sharp beaks against the feeble sides of their 
antagonists. A machine for casting stones and darts was built of 
strong timbers in the midst of the deck ; and the operation of 
boarding was eflected by a crane that hoisted baskets of armed men. 
The language of signals, so clear and copious in the n&val grammar 
of the moderns, was imperfectly expressed by the various positions 
and colours of a commanding flag. In the darkness of the night the 
same orders to chase, to attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, to form, 
were conveyed by the lights of the leading galley. By land, the 
fire-signals were repeated from one mountain to another ; a chain of 
eight stations commanded a space of five hundred miles ; and Con- 
stantinople in a few hours was apprised of the hostile motions of the 
Saracens of Tarsus.'^ Some estimate may be formed of the power of 
the Greek emperors by the curious and minute detail of the armament 
which was prepared for the reduction of Crete. A fleet of one hundred 
and twelve galleys, and seventy-five vessels of the Pamphylian style, 
was equipped in the capital, the islands of the -^gean sea, and the 
seaports of Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. It carried thirty-four 
thousand mariners, seven thousand three hundred and forty soldiers, 
seven hundred Russians, and five thousand and eighty-seven Mar- 
daites, whose fathers had been transplanted from the mountains of 

'* Constantin. Porphyrogen. in Vit. Basil, c. Ixi. p. 185. He calmly praises the 
stratagem as a fiovXhv ^wtrfiv *cu ^»^f; but the sailing round Peloponnesus is described 
by his terrified fancy as a circumnavigation of a thousand miles. 

" The continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 122, 123 [p. 197, ed. Bonn]) names the 
successive stations, the castle of Lulum near Tarsus, Mount Argseus, Isamus, ^gilus, 
the hill of Mamas, Cyrisus, Mocilus, the hill of Auxentius, the sim-dial of the Pharus 
of the great palace. He affirms that the news were transmitted iv aK»^u, in an indi- 
visible moment of time. Miserable amplification, which, by saying too much, says 
nothing. How much more forcible and instructive would have been the definition of 
three, or six, or twelve hours ! 
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Libanus. Their pay, most probably of a month, was compated at 
thirty-four centenaries of gold, about one hundred and thirty-six 
thousand pounds sterling. Our fancy is bewildered by the endless 
recapitulation of arms and engines, of clothes and linen, of bread for 
the men and forage for the horses, and of stores and utensils of every 
description, inadequate to the conquest of a petty island, but amply 
sufficient for the establishment of a flourishing colony. ^^ 

The invention of the Greek fire did not, like that of gunpowder, 

produce a total revolution in the art of war. To these 

character of liquid combustiblcs the city and empire of Constantino owed 

the Greeks. . i • i i • j ±.1. i j • • i 

their deliverance; and they were employed in sieges and 
sea-fights with terrible effect. But they were either less improved, 
or less susceptible of improvement: the engines of antiquity, the 
catapultse, balistae, and battering-rams, were still of most frequent 
and powerful use in the attack and defence of fcnlifications ; nor was 
the decision of battles reduced to the quick and heavy ^r^ of a line 
of infantry, whom it were fruitless to protect with armour against a 
similar fire of their enemies. Steel and iron were still the common 
instruments 6f destruction and safety ; and tiie helmets, cuirasses, 
and shields of the tenth century did not, either in form or substance, 
essentially differ from those which had covered the companions of 
Alexander or Achilles." But instead of accustoming the modem 
Greeks, like the legionaries of old, to the constant and easy use of 
this salutary weight, their armour was laid aside in light chariots, 
which followed the march, till, on the approach of an enemy, they 
resumed with haste and reluctance the unusual encumbrance. Their 
offensive weapons consisted of swords, battle-axes, and spears ; but 
the Macedonian pike was shortened a fourth of its length, and reduced 
to the more convenient measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharp- 
ness of the Scythian and Arabian arrows had been severely felt ; and 
the emperors lament the decay of archery as a cause of the public 
misfortunes, and recommend, as an advice and a command, that the 
military youth, till the age of forty, should assiduously practise the 
exercise of the bowj® The bands, or regiments, were usually three 

^* See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitua, 1, ii. c. 44, p. 376-392 
[torn. i. p. 651, sqq., ed. Bonn]. A critical reader will discern some inconsistencies in 
different parts of this account; but they are not more obscure or more stubborn than 
the establishment and effectives, the present and fit for duty, the rank and file and 
the private, of a modem return, which retain in proper hands the knowledge of these 
profitable mysteries. 

^ See the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, 9*1^4 IffrX^v, in^i oTXifftett, and <n^^ 
yvfAvetffietty in the Tactics of Leo, with the corresponding passages in those of Con- 
stantine. 

W They observe rnt yk^ rJ^%i»4 ^etmXut i/uuXfifiMfit . . . . i» rotf 'P^fiaUis •>•» itoXXek 
9V9 ttat4i ff^tiXfutTtt yinffim. (Leo, Tactic, p. 581 [c. vi« § 5]; Constantin. p. 1216). 
Tet such were not the maxims of the Greeks and Romans, who despised the loose 
and distant practice of archery. 
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hundred strong ; and, as a medium between the extremes of four and 
sixteen, the foot-soldiers of Leo and Constantine were formed eight 
deep ; but the cavalry charged in four ranks, from the reasonable 
consideration that the weight of the front could not be increased by 
any pressure of the hindmost horses. If the ranks of the infantry or 
cavalry were sometimes doubled, this cautious array betrayed a secret 
distrust of the courage of the troops, whose numbers might swell the 
appearance of the line, but of whom only a chosen band would dare 
to encounter the spears and swords of the barbarians. The order 
of battle must have varied according to the ground, thd object, and 
the adversary; but their ordinary disposition, in two lines and 
a reserve, presented a succession of hopes and resources most 
agreeable to the temper as well as the judgment of the Greeks.''® 
In case of a repulse, the first line fell back into the intervals of the 
second ; and the reserve, breaking into two divisions, wheeled round 
the flanks to improve the victory or cover the retreat. Whatever 
authority could enact was accomplished, at least in theory, by the 
camps and marches, the exercises and evolutions, the edicts and 
books, of the Byzantine monarch. ®° Whatever art could produce 
from the forge, the loom, or the laboratory, was abundantly supplied 
by the riches of the prince and the industry of his numerous workmen. 
But neither authority nor art could frame the most important ma- 
chine, the soldier himself; and if the ceremonies of Constantine 
always suppose the safe and triumphal return of the emperor,®^ his 
tactics seldom soar above the means of escaping a defeat and pro- 
crastinating the war.®^ Notwithstanding some transient success, the 
Greeks were sunk in their own esteem and that of their neighbours. 
A cold hand and a loquacious tongue was the vulgar description of 
the nation ; the author of the Tactics was besieged in his capital ; and 
the last of the barbarians, who trembled at the name of the Saracens 
or Franks, could proudly exhibit the medals of gold and silver which 
they had extorted from the feeble sovereign of Constantinople. 
What spirit their government and character denied might have been 

^' Compare the passages of the Tactics, p. 669 and 731> and the xiith with the 
xviiith chapter. 

^ In the preface to his Tactics, Leo very freely deplores the loss of discipline and 
the calamities of the times, and repeats, without scruple (Proem, p. 587), the re- 
proaches of a/Aix.uet, xTu^a, AyvfAvetflu, ^iX/a, &c., nor does it appear that the same 
censures were less deserved in the next generation by the disciples of Constantine. 

®' See in the Ceremonial (1. ii. c. 19, p. 353 [tom. i. p. 610, sq,, ed. Bonn]) the form 
of the emperor's trampling on the necks of the captive Sairacens, while the singers 
chanted ** Thou hast made my enemies my footstool 1 *' and the people shouted forty 
times the kyrie eleison. 

®* Leo observes (Tactic, p. 668) that a fair open battle against any nation what- 
soever is iiri0-<petXit and irtxivivvn: the words are strong, and the remai*k is tnie; yet 
if such had been the opinion of the old Romans, Leo had never reigned on the shores 
of the Thracian Bosphorus. 
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inspired, in some degree, by the influence of religion ; but the religion 
of the Greeks could only teach them to sufier and to yield. The 
emperor Nicephorus, who restored for a moment the discipline and 
glory of the Roman name, was desirous of bestowing the honours of 
martyrdom on the Christians who lost their lives in a holy war 
against the infidels. But this political law was defeated by the oppo- 
sition of the patriarch, the bishops, and the principal senators ; and 
they strenuously urged the canons of St Basil, that all who were 
polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier should be separated, during 
three years, from the commimion of the faithful.®' 

These scruples of the Greeks have been compared with the tears 
Character of the primitive Moslems when they were held back from 
Md^tocuca battle ; and this contrast of base superstition and high- 
s*'™*^*^*- spirited enthusiasm unfolds to a philosophic eye the history 
of the rival nations. The subjects of the last caliphs ^* had un- 
doubtedly degenerated from the zeal and faith of the companions 
of the prophet. Yet their martial creed still represented the Deity 
as the author of war f^ the vital though latent spark of fanaticism 
still glowed in the heart of their religion, and among the Saracens 
who dwelt on the Christian borders it was frequently rekindled to a 
lively and active flame. Their regular force was formed of the 
valiant slaves who had been educated to guard the person and accom- 
pany the standard of their lord ; but the Musulman people of Syria 
and Cilicia, of Africa and Spain, was awakened by the trumpet 
which proclaimed a holy war against the infidels. The rich were 
ambitious of death or victory in the cause of God ; the poor were 
allured by the hopes of plunder ; and the old, the infirm, and the 
women assumed their share of meritorious service by sending their 
substitutes, with arms and horses, into the field. These offensive 
and defensive arms were similar in strength and temper to those of 
the Romans, whom they far excelled in the management of the horse 
and the bow ; the massy silver of their belts, their bridles, and their 
swords displayed the magnificence of a prosperous nation ; and, except 
some black archers of the South, the Arabs disdained the naked 
bravery of their ancestors. Instead of waggons they were attended 

" 2:onara8 (torn. ii. 1. xvi. [c. 25] p. 202, 203) and Cedrenus (Compend. p. 668 
[p. 658, ed. Par.; torn. ii. p. 369. ed. Bonn]), who relate the design of Nicephorua, 
most unfortunately apply the epithet of ytvv»wt to the opposition of the patriarch. 

®* The viiith chapter of the tactics of the different nations is the most historical and 
useful of the whole collection of Leo. The manners and arms of the Saracens (Tactic, 
p. 809-817, and a fragment from the Medicean MS. in the preface of the vith volume 



§111). 
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by a long train of camels, mules, and asses ; the multitude of these 
animals, whom they bedecked with flags and streamers, appeared to 
swell the pomp and magnitude of their host, and the horses of the 
enemy were often disordered by the uncouth figure and odious smell 
of the camels of the East. Invincible by their patience of thirst and 
heat, their spirits were frozen by a winter's cold, and the conscious- 
ness of their propensity to sleep exacted the most rigorous precau- 
tions against the surprises of the night. Their order of battle was a 
long square of two deep and solid lines ; the first of archers, the 
second of cavalry. In their engagements by sea and land they sus- 
tained with patient firmness the fury of the attack, and seldom 
advanced to the charge till they could discern and oppress the lassi- 
tude of their foes. But if they were repulsed and broken, they knew 
not how to rally or renew the combat, and their dismay was height- 
ened by the superstitious prejudice that God had declared himself 
on the side of their enemies. The decline and fall of the caliphs 
countenanced this fearful opinion, nor were there wanting, among the 
Mahometans and Christians, some obscure prophecies ®* which prog- 
nosticated their alternate defeats. The unity of the Arabian empire 
was dissolved, but the independent fragments were equal to populous 
and powerful kingdoms, and in their naval and military armaments 
an emir of Aleppo or Tunis might command no despicable fund of 
skill, and industry, and treasure. In their transactions of peace and 
war with the Saracens, the princes of Constantinople too often felt 
that these barbarians had nothing barbarous in their discipline, and 
that, if they were destitute of original genius, they had been endowed 
with a quick spirit of curiosity and imitation. The model was indeed 
more perfect than the copy ; their ships, and engines, and fortifica- 
tions were of a less skilful construction ; and they confess, without 
shame, that the same God who has given a tongue to the Arabians 
had more nicely fashioned the hands of the Chinese and the heads of 
the Greeks.®'' 

A name of some German tribes between the Rhine and the Weser 
had spread its victorious influence over the greatest part of j^^ Ynnka 
Gaul, Germany, and Italy; and the common appellation of <>'^*^*- 
Franks ®® was applied by the Greeks and Arabians to the Christians 

^ Liutprand (p. 484, 485) relates and interprets the oracles of the Greeks and 
Saracens, in which, after the fashion of prophecy, the past is clear and historical, the 
future is dark, enigmatical, and erroneous. From this boundary of light and shade an 
impartial critic may commonly determine the date of the composition. 

^ The sense of this distinction is expressed by Abulphari^us (Dynast, p. 2, 62, 
101); but I cannot recollect the passage in which it is conveyed by this lively 
apophthegm. 

^ Ex Francis, quo nomine tam Latinos quam Teutones comprehendit, ludum 
habuit (Liutprand m Legat ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 483, 484). This extension of 
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of the Latin church, the nations A the West, who stretched beyond 
thdr knowledge to the shores of the Atiantic Ocean. The vast body 
had been inspired and united by the soul of Charlemagne j but the 
division and degeneracy of his race soon annihilated the Imperial 
power, which would have rivalled the Cssars of Byzantium, and re- 
venged the indignities of the Christian name. The enemies no longer 
feared, nor could the subjects any longer trust, the application of a 
public revenue, tiie labours of trade and manufactures in the military 
service, the mutual aid of provinces and armies, and the naval 
squadrons which were regularly stationed from the mouth of the 
Elbe to that of the Tiber. In the beginning of the tenth century 
the family of Charlemagne had almost disappeared; his monarchy 
was broken into many hostile and independent states ; the regal tide 
was assumed by the most ambitious chiefs ; their revolt was imitated 
in a long subordination of anarchy and discord ; and the nobles of 
every province disobeyed their sovereign, oppressed their vassals, and 
exercised perpetual hostilities against their equals ajid neighbour& 
Their private wars, which overturned the fabric of government, 
fomented the martial spirit of the nation. In the system of modern 
Europe the power of the sword is possessed, at least in fact, by five or 
six mighty potentates ; their operations are conducted on a distant 
frontier by an order of men who devote their lives to the study and 
practice of the military art : the rest of the country and community 
enjoys in the midst of war the tranquillity of peace, and is only made 
sensible of the change by the aggravation or decrease of the public 
taxes. In the disorders- of the tenth and eleventh centuries every 
peasant was a soldier, and every village a fortification ; each wood 
or valley was a scene of murder and rapine ; and the lords of each 
castle were compelled to assume the character of princes and warriors. 
To their own courage and policy they boldly trusted for the safety of 
their family, the protection of their lands, and the revenge of their 
injuries ; and, like the conquerors of a larger size, they were too apt 
to transgress the privilege of 'defensive war. The powers of the mind 
and body were hardened by the presence of danger and necessity of 
resolution : the same spirit refused to desert a friend and to forgive 
an enemy ; and, instead of sleeping under the guardian care of the 
magistrate, they proudly disdained the authority of the laws. In the 
days of feudal anarchy the instruments of agriculture and art were 
converted into the weapons of bloodshed ; the peaceful occupations of 

the name may be confirmed from Constantine (de Administrando Imperio, 1. ii. c. 27, 
28) and Eutychius (Annal. torn. i. p. 55, 56), who both lived before the Crusades. 
The testimonies of Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 69) and Abulfeda.(Pr8efat. ad Geograph.) 
are more recent. 
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civil and ecclesiastical society were abolished or corrupted ; and the 
bishop who exchanged his mitre for an helmet was more forcibly 
urged by the manners of the times than by the obligation of his 
tenure.®^ 

The love of freedom and of arms was felt with conscious pride by 
the Franks themselves, and is observed by the Greeks with 
some deffree of amazement and terror. "The Franks," racteraud 

• tactics 

says the emperor Constantine, " are bold and valiant to the 
" verge of temerity ; and their dauntless spirit is supported by the 
** contempt of danger and death. In the field, and in close onset, 
" they press to the front and rush headlong against the enemy, with- 
" out deigning to compute either his numbers or their own. Their 
" ranks are formed by the firm connections of consanguinity and 
" friendship ; and their martial deeds are prompted by the desire of 
" saving or revenging their dearest companions. In their eyes a 
" retreat is a shameful flight, and flight is indelible infamy." ®° A 
nation endowed with such high and intrepid spirit must have been 
secure of victory if these advantages had not been counterbalanced 
by many weighty defects. The decay of their naval power left the 
Greeks and Saracens in possession of the sea for every purpose of 
annoyance and supply. In the age which preceded the institution of 
knighthood the Franks were rude and unskilfiil in the service of 
cavalry ; ^^ and in all perilous emergencies their warriors were so con- 
scious of their ignorance, that they chose to dismount from their 
horses and fight on foot Unpractised in the use of pikes or of 
missile weapons, they were encumbered by the length of their swords, 
the weight of their armour, the magnitude of their shields, and, if I 
may repeat the satire of the meagre Greeks, by their unwieldy intem- 
perance. Their independent spirit disdained the yoke of subordina- 
tion, and abandoned the standard o^ their chief if he attempted to 
keep the field beyond the term of their stipulation or service. On 
all- sides they were open to the snares of an enemy less brave but 
more artful than themselves. They might be bribed, for the bar- 

^ On this subject of ecclesiastical and beneficiaiy discipline, Father Thomassin 
(torn. iii. I. i. c. 40, 45, 46, 47) may be usefully consulted.. A general law of Charle- 
magne exempted the bishops from personal service; but the opposite practice, which 
prevailed from the ixth to the xvth century, is countenanced by the example or silence 
of saints and doctors. . . . You justify your cowardice by the holy canons, says Ratherius 
of Verona; the canons likewise forbid you to whore, and yet — — 

^ In the xviiith chapter of his Tactics, the emperor Leo has fedrly stated the military 
vices and virtues of the Franks (whom Meursius ridiculously translates by Qallt) and 
the Lombards or Langobards. See likewise the xxvith Dissertation of Muratori de 
Antiquitatibus Italise medii ^vi. 

^^ Domini tui milites (says the proud Nicephorus) equitandi ignari, pedestris pugnae 
sunt inscii: scutorum magnitude, loricarum gravitudo, ensium longitude, galearumque 
pondus neutrd. parte pugnare eos sinit; ac subridens, unpedit, inquit, et eos gastri- 
margia, hoc est ventris ingluvies, &c. Liutprand in Legat. p. 480, 481. 

fl> '^ 
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barians were venal ; or surprised in the night, for they neglected the 
precautions of a dose encampment or vigilant sentinels. The fatigues 
of a summer's campaign exhausted their strength and patience, and 
they sunk in despair if their voracious appetite was disappointed of a 
plentiful supply of wine and of food. This general character of the 
Franks was marked with some national and local shades, whidi I 
should ascribe to accident rather than to climate, but which were 
visible both to natives and to foreigners. An ambassador of the great 
Otho declared, in the palace of Constantinople, that the Saxons could 
dispute with swords better than with pens, and that they preferred 
inevitable death to the dishonour of turning their backs to an enemy.^* 
It was the glory of the nobles of France tiiat, in their humble dwell- 
ings, war and rapine were the only pleasure, the sole occupation, of 
their lives. They aflTected to deride the palaces, the banquets, the 
polished manners of the Italians, who in the estimate of the Greeks 
themselves had degenerated from the liberty and valour of the ancient 
Lombards.*' 

By the well-known edict of Caracalla, his subjects, from Britain to 

Egrvpt, were entitled to the name and privilesfes of Romans, 

the Latin and their national sovereign might nx nis occasional or per- 

*^****^ manent residence in any province of their common country. 

In the division of the East and West an ideal unity was scrupulously 

preserved, and in their titles, laws, and statutes the successors of 

Arcadius and Honorius announced themselves as the inseparable 

coUeagucB of the same office, as the joint sovereigns of the Roman 

world and city, which were bounded by the same limits. After the 

fall of the Western monarchy the majesty of the purple resided 

solely in the princes of Constantinople, and of these Justinian was 

the first who, after a divorce of sixty years, regained the dominion 

^ In Saxonia certo scio .... decentlus ensibus pugnare quam calamis, et prius 
mortem obire quam hostibus terga dare (Liutprand, p. 482). 

^ ^^etyyei raifvf Ka) lioyita^t Xoy9v ik%u0tpietf tttp) ttekX-ev irawfreUf &XX* oi fUf AcyilSapiot 
V9 itkiev rns remurtig a^trns wf &9MXt9af, Lieonis Tactica, c. 18, p. 804. The emperor 
Leo died a.d. 911 : an historical poem, which ends in 916, and appears to have been 
composed in 940^ by a native of Yenetia, discriminates in these verses the manners of 
Italy and France : 

Quid inertia bello 

Pectora (Ubertus ait) duris prstenditis armis, 
I tali? Potius vobis sacra pocula cordi; 
Ssepius et stomachum nitidis laxare saginis 
Elatasque domes rutilo fulcire metallo. 
Kon eadem GkJlos similis vel cura remordet; 
Vicinas quibus est studium devincere terras, 
Depressumque larem spoliis hinc inde coactis 
Sustentare 

(Anonym. Carmen Panegyricum de Laudibus Berengarii Augusti, 1. ii. in Muratori 
Script. Rerum Italic, torn. ii. pars i. p. 395). 
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of ancient Rome, and asserted, by the right of conquest, the august 
title of Emperor of the Romans.®* A motive of vanity or discontent 
solicited one of his successors, Constans the Second, to abandon the 
Thracian Bosphorus and to restore the pristine honours of the Tiber : 
an extravagant project (exclaims the malicious Byzantine), as if he 
had despoiled a beautiful and blooming vir^n, to enrich, or rather to 
expose, the deformity of a wrinkled and decrepit matron.®* But the 
sword of the Lombards opposed his settlement in Italy ; he entered 
Rome not as a conqueror, but as a fugitive, and, after a visit of 
twelve days, he pillaged and for ever deserted the ancient capital of 
the world.®^ The final revolt and separation of Italy was accom- 
plished about two centuries after the conquests of Justinian, and from 
his reign we may date the gradual oblivion of the Latin tongue. 
That legislator had composed his Institutes, his Code, and his 
Pandects in a language which he celebrates as the proper and public 
style of the Roman government, the consecrated idiom of the palace 
and senate of Constantinople, of the camps and tribunals of the 
East®' But this foreign dialect was unknown to the people and 
soldiers of the Asiatic provinces, it was imperfectly understood by 
the greater part of the interpreters of the laws and the ministers of 
the state. After a short conflict, nature and habit prevailed over the 
obsolete institutions of human power : for the general benefit of his 
subjects Justinian promulgated his novels in the two languages, the 
several parts of his voluminous jurisprudence were successively trans^ 
lated,®® the original was forgotten, the version was studied, and the 

^ Justiuian, says the historian Agathias (1. v. p. 157 [ed. Par.; p. 306, ed. Bonn]), 
itfiSrcf 'Vatfutlatu avrox^tiTM^ ivofiari rt xa) ir^dyfiMTi, Yet the specific title of Emperor 
of the Romans was not used at Constantinople till it had been claimed by the French 
and German emperors of old Rome. 

^ Constantino Manasses reprobates this design in his barbarous verse: 

Thv vroXiv Tfi* (iaffikuav atroxM-fitifftn ^iXetv, 

*Cls ^TH aC^ocToXicreit d.tfoxao'fAina'U vufA(Pfii>f 
Keu y^uvv rtvet r^txe^antov iti xo^nv u^eiifit' 

[v. 3836, p. 165, ed. Bonn.] 

and it is confirmed by Theophanes, Zonaras, Cedrenus, and the Historia Miscella: 
voluit in nrbem Romam Imperium transferre (1. zix. p. 137, in tom. i. pars i. of the 
Scriptores Rer. Ital. of Mnratori). 

^ Paul. Diaoon. 1. v. c. 11, p. 480; Anastasius in Vitis Pontificum, in Muratori's 
Collection, tom. iii. pars i. p. 141. 

^ Consult the preface of Ducange (ad Gloss. GrsBC. medii M^i) and the Novels of 
Justinian (vii. Ixvi.). The Greek language was *«mf, the Latin was ttaT^tct to him- 
self, xvpuararot to the ^dXiTtiag ff^nftM, the system of government. 

^ Oh fch aXX« xou Aarmxh X/|/j xeu (p^ourtg Mrt rouf vcfMVg x^vvrwo^et rovs vtniimi 
recvTtiv fAfi ^ovafiifovs l^xH''^ etTtnixt^i (Matth. Blastares, Hist. Juris, apud Fabric. 
Biblioth. Grsec. tom. xii. p. 369 [ed. Hamb. 1724]). The Code and Pandects (the 
latter by Thaleloeus) were translated in the time of Justinian (p. 358, 366). Theo- 
nhilus, one of tlie original triumvirs, has left an elegant, though diffuse, paraphnu'e 
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Greek, whose intrimic merit deserved indeed the preference, obtained 
a legal as well as popular establishment in the Byzantine mo- 
narchy. The birth and residence of succeeding princes estranged 
them from the Roman idiom ; Tiberius by the Arabs,** and Maurice 
by the Italians/^^ are distinguished as the first of the Greek Csesars, 
as the founders of a new dynasty and empire ; the silent revolution 
was accomplished before the death of Heraclius, and the ruins of the 
Latin speech were darkly preserved in the terms of jurisprudence 
and the acclamations of the palace. After the restoration of the 
Western empire by Charlemagne and the Othos, the names of Franks 
and Latins acquired an equal signification and extent, and these 
haughty barbarians asserted, with some justice, their superior claim 
to the language and dominion of Rome. They insulted the aliens of 
the East who had renounced the dress and idiom of Romans, and 
The Greek their reasonable practice will justify the frequent appella- 
Sldth^" tion of Greeks.* °^ But this contemptuous appellation was 
retSSrad indignantly rejected by the prince and people to whom it 
Mm?a?^ is applied. Whatsoever changes had been introduced by 
Romans. ^tj^ j^psc of agcs, they alleged a lineal and unbroken suc- 
cession from Augustus and Constantine ; and, in the lowest period of 
degeneracy and decay, the name of Romans adhered to. the last 
fragments of the empire of Constantinople. *°^ 

While the government of the East was transacted in Latin, the 

of the Institutes. ' On the other hand, Julian, antecessor of Constantinople (a.d. 570), 
czx Novellas Grsocas elegant! Latinitate donavit (Heinecdus, Hist. J. R. p. 396) for 
the use of Italy and Africa. 

^ Abulpharagius assigns the viith Djrnasty to the Franks or Bomans, the viiith to 
the Greeks, the ixth to the Arabs. A tempore Augusti Csosaris donee imperaret 
Tiberius Cssar spatio circiter annorum 600 fiierunt Imperatores C. P. Patrieii, et prse- 
cipiia pars exercrtfks Romani [t. e, Franci] : extra quod, consiliarii, scribse et populus,. 
omnes Grseci fuerunt: deinde regnum etiam GnBcanioum factum est (p. 95, vers. 
Pocock). The Christian and ecclesiastical studies of Abulpharagius gave liim some 
advantage over the more ignorant Moslems. 

^^ Primus ex GrsDCorimi genere in Imperio confirmatus est; or, according to an- 
other MS. of Paulus Diaconus (1. iii. c. 15, p. 443), in Grsecorum Imperio. 

*°' Quia linguam, mores, vestesque mutastis, putavit Sanctissimus Papa (an auda- 
cious irony), ita vobis displicere Romanorum nomen.* His nuncios, rogabant Nice- 
phorum Imperatorem Grsecorum, ut cimi Othone Imperatore Romanorum amicitiam 
faceret (Liutprand In Legatione, p. 486). 

'^ By Laonicus Chalcocondyles, who survived the last siege of Constantinople, the 
account is thus stated (1. i. p. 3 [p. 6, ed. Bonn]). Constantine transplanted his 
Latins of Italy to a Greek city of Thrace: they adopted the language and manners of 
the natives, who were confounded with them under the name of Romans. The kings 
of Constantinople, says the historian, l^ri ttf a'pZt aurovs Vufutiw ^offiXus n xtti auTc»a»' 
To^<iS ctfivuft^fieu «ire»(tKt7ff *EXXi/wtf» 3i fiaertXuf auxin cliiafAfi a^ou*. 


* Sicut et vestem. These words foUow confusion, which rarely occurs in Gib- 

in the text of Liutprand (apud Murat. bon's references, the rest of the quotation, 

Script. Ital. tom. ii. p. 486, to which Gib- which as it stands is imintelligible, does 

bon refers). But with some inacciiracy or not appear. — M. 
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Greek was the language of literature and philosophy, nor could the 
masters of this rich and perfect idiom be tempted to envy period ^f 
the borrowed learning and imitative taste of their Roman ie^oj^o®- 
disciples. After the fall of Paganism, the loss of Syria and Egypt, 
and the extinction of the schools of Alexandria and Athens, the studies 
of the Greeks insensibly retired to some regular monasteries, and, 
above all, to the royal college of Constantinople, which was burnt in 
the reign of Leo the Isaurian.^°^ In the pompous style of the age, 
the president of that foundation was named the Sun of Science ; his 
twelve associates, the professors in the different arts and faculties, 
were the twelve signs of the zodiac ; a library of thirty-six thousand 
five hundred volumes was open to their inquiries; and they could 
show an ancient manuscript of Homer, on a roll of parchment one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, the intestines, as it was fabled, 
of a prodigious serpent. ^^* But the seventh and eighth centuries 
were a period of discord and dai'kness ; the library was burnt, the 
college was abolished, the Iconoclasts are represented as the foes of 
antiquity, and a savage ignorance and contempt of letters has dis* 
graced the princes of the Heraclean and Isaurian dynasties. ^°* 

In the ninth century we trace the first dawnings of the restoration 
of science.^°* After the fanaticism of the Arabs had sub- 
sided, the caliphs aspired to conauel* the arts, rather than of Greek 

. . .. .. learning. 

the provinces, of the empire : their liberal curiosity re- 
kindled the emulation of the Greeks, brushed away the dust from 
their ancient libraries, and taught them to know and reward the 
philosophers, whose labours had been hitherto repaid by the pleasure 
of study and the pursuit of truth. The Caesar Bardas, the uncle 
of Michael the Third, was the generous protector of letters, a title 
whiph alone has preserved his memory and excused his ambition. 
A particle of the treasures of his nephew was sometimes diverted 
from the indulgence of vice and &lly ; a school was opened in the 

*°^ See Ducange (C. P. Christiana, 1. ii. p. 150, 151), who collects the testhnonies, 
not of Theophanes, but at least of Zonaras (torn. ii. 1. xv. [c. 3] p. 104), Cedrenus (p. 
454 [torn. i. p. 795, sq., ed. Bonn]), Michael Glycas (p. 281 [p. 522, ed. Bonn]), Con- 
stantine Manasses (p. 87 [v. 4257, p. 182, ed. Bonn]). After refuting the absurd 
charge against the emperor, Spanheim (Hist. Imaginum, p. 99-111), like a true advo- 
cate, proceeds to doubt or deny the reality of the fire, and almost of the library. 

*°* According to Malchus (apud Zonar. 1. xiv. p. 53), this Homer was burnt in the 
time of Basiliscus. The MS. might be renewed— but on a serpent's skin? Most 
strange and incredible ! 

*°^ The aiXtyU of Zonaras, the ay^/tt »ai a^jM^ia of Cedrenus, are strong words, per- 
haps not ill-suited to these reigns. 

»* See Zonaras (1. xvi. [c. 4] p. 160, 161) and Cedrenus (p. 549, 550 [tom. ii. p. 
168, sqq,, ed. Boim]). Like Fnisr Bacon, the philosopher Leo has been transformed 
by ignorance into a coi^jurer; yet not so undeservedly, if he be the author of the 
oracles more commonly ascribed to the emperor of the same name. The physics of 
Leo in MS. are in the library of Vienna (Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr»c. tom. vi. p. 366; 
tom. xii. p. 781). Quiescant ! 
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palace of Magnaura, and the presence of Bardad exdted the 
emulation of the masters and students. At their head was the 
philosopher Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica ; his profound skill in 
astronomy and the mathematics was admired by the strangers of the 
East, and this occult science was magnified by vulgar credulity, 
which modestly supposes that all knowledge superior to its own must 
be the effect of inspiration or magic. At the pressing entreaty of the 
Caesar, his friend, the celebrated Photius,^^' renounced the freedom 
of a secular and studious life, ascended the patriarchal throne, and 
was alternately excommunicated and absolved by the synods of the 
East and West By the confession even of priestly hatred, no art or 
science, except poetry, was foreign to this universal scholar, who was 
deep in thought, indefatigable in reading, and eloquent in diction. 
Whilst he exercised the o£Bce of protospathaire, or captain of the 
guards, Photius was sent ambassador to*the caliph of Bagdad.^^® 
The tedious hours of exile, perhaps of confinement, were beguiled by 
the hasty composition of his Library^ a living monument of erudi* 
tion and criticism. Two hundred and fourscore writers, historians, 
orators, philosophers, theologians, are reviewed without any regular 
method; he abridges their narrative or doctrine, appreciates their 
style and character, and judges even the fathers of the church with a 
discreet freedom which often breaj^s through the superstition of the 
times. The emperor Basil, who lamented the defects of his own 
education, intrusted to the care of Photius his son and successor Leo 
the Philosopher, and the reign of that prince and of his son Constan* 
tine Porphyrogenitus forms one of the most prosperous seras of the 
Byzantine literature. By their munificence the treasures of antiquity 
were deposited in the Imperial library ; by their pens, or those of 
their associates, they were imparted in such extracts and abridgments 
as might amuse the curiosity, without oppressing the indolence, of the 
public. Besides the Bcmlics^ or code of laws, the arts of husbandry 
and war, of feeding or destroying the human species, were propagated 
witb equal diligence; and the history of Greece and E>ome was 
digested into fifty-three heads or titles, of which two only (of em- 
bassies, and of virtues and vices) have escaped the injuries of time. 
In every station the reader might contemplate the image of the past 

i<^' The ecclesiastical and literary character of Photius is copiously discussed by 
Hanckius (de Scriptoribus Byzant. p. 269-396) and Fabricius. 

*^ £/; *K9ffuflcvi can only mean Bagdad, the seat of the caliph ; and the relation of 
his embassy might have been curious and instructive. But how did he procure his 
books? A library so numerous could neither be found at Bagdad, nor transported 
with his baggage, nor preserved in his memory. Yet the last, however incredible, 
seems to be affirmed by Photius himself, oaett uurZt h fit^fun ^tif»t^t» Camusat (Hist. 
Critique des Joumaux, p. 87-94) gives a good account of the Myriobiblon. 
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world, apply the lesson or warning pf each page, and learn to admire, 
perhaps to imitate, the examples of a brighter period. I shall not 
expatiate on the works of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by the assiduous 
study of the ancients, have deserved, in some measure, the remem- 
brance and gratitude of the modems. The scholars of the present 
age may still enjoy the benefit of the philosophical commonplace- 
book of Stobseus, the grammatical and historic lexicon of Suidas, 
the Chiliads of Tzetzes, which comprise six hundred narratives in 
twelve thousand verses, and the commentaries on Homer of Eusta- 
thius archbishop of Thessalonica, who, from his horn of plenty, has 
poured the names and authorities of four hundred writer& From 
these originals, and from the numerous tribe of scholiasts and 
critics,^^^ some estimate may be formed of the literary wealth of the 
twelfth century. Constantinople was enlightened by the genius of 
Homer and Demosthenes, of Aristotle and Plato ; and in the enjoy- 
ment or neglect of our present riches we must envy the generation 
that could still peruse the history of Theopompus, the orations of 
Hyperides, the comedies of Menander,^^^ and tiie odes of Alcaeus and 
Sappho. The frequent labour of illustration attests not only the 
existence but the popularity of the Grecian classics; the general 
knowledge of the age may be deduced from the example of two 
learned females, the empress Eudoda and the princess Anna Com- 
nena, who cultivated, in the purple, the arts of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy.^" The vulgar dialect of the city was gross and barbarous : 
a more correct and elaborate style distinguished the discourse, or at 
least the compositions, of the church and palace, which sometimes 
affected to copy the purity of the Attic models. 

In our modern education, the painful though necessary attainment 

*°^ Of these modern Qreelcs, see the respective articles in the Bibliotheca Grseca of 
Fabricius; a laborious work, yet susceptible of a better method and many improve- 
ments: of Eustathius (torn. i. p. 289-292, 306-329), of the Pselli (a diatribe of Leo 
Allatius, ad calcem tom. v.), of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (torn. vi. p. 486-609), 
of John Stobseus (tom. viii. 665-728), of Suidas (tom. ix. p. 620-827), John Tzetzes 
(tom. xii. p. 245-273). Mr. Harris, in his Philological Arrangements, opus senile, has 
given a sketch of this Byzantine learning (p. 287-300). 

*'* From obscure^and heai-say evidence, Gerard Vossius (de Poetis Graecis, c. 6) and 
Le Clerc (Biblioth^ue Choisie, tom. xix. p. 285) mention a commentary of Michael 
Psellus on twenty-four plays of Menander, still extant in MS. at Constantinople. Tet 
such classic studies seem incompatible with the gravity or dulness of a schoolman 
who pored over the categories (de Psellis, p. 42); and Michael has probably been con- 
founded with Homerus Sellius, who wrote arguments to the comedies of Menander. 
In the xth century Suidas quotes fifty plays, but he often transcribes the old scholiast 
of Aristophanes. 

"* Anna Comnena may boast of her Greek style {r} *EXXnvi(iiv is cLxfof wir»uht»»7a.)y 
and Zonaras, her contemporary, but not her flatterer, may add with truth, yxSr^af 
$1x^9 aK^iCtis *ArrniiZov(reif. The princess was conversant with the artful dialogues of 
Plato, and had studied the Tir^«»rvf, or qiiadrimum of astrology, geometry, arithmetic, 
and music (see her preface to the Alexiad, with Ducange's notes). 
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of two languages which are no longer liying may consume the time 
and damp the ardour of the youthful student The poets 
tMte imd and orators were long imprisoned in the barbarous dialects 
'^^ of our Western ancestors, devoid of harmony or grace ; and 
their genius, without precept or example, was abandoned to the rude 
and native powers of their judgment and fancy. But the Greeks of 
Constantinople, after purging away the impurities of their vulgar 
speech, acquired the free use of their ancient language, the most 
happy composition of human art, and a familiar knowledge of the 
sublime masters who had pleased^ or instructed the first of nations. 
But these advantages only tend to aggravate the reproach and shame 
of a degenerate people. They held in their lifeless hands the riches 
of their fathers, without inheriting the spirit which had created and 
improved that sacred patrimony: they read, they praised, they 
compiled, but their languid souls seemed alike incapable of thought 
and action. In the revolution of ten centuries^ not a single discovery 
was made to exalt the dignity or promote the happiness of mankind. 
Not a single idea has been added to the speculative systems of 
antiquity, and a succession of patient disciples became in their turn 
the dogmatic teachers of the next servile generation. Not a single 
composition of history, philosophy, or literature, has been saved from 
oblivion by the intrinsic beauties of style or sentiment, of original 
fancy, or even of successful imitation. In prose, the least offensive 
of the Byzantine writers are absolved from censure by their naked 
and unpresuming simplicity: but the orators, most eloquent ^^^ in 
their own conceit, are the farthest removed from the models whom 
they affect to emulate. In every page our taste and reason are 
wounded by the choice of gigantic and obsolete words, a stiff and 
intricate phraseology, the discord of images, the childish play of false 
or unseasonable ornament, and the paininl attempt to elevate them- 
selves, to astonish the reader, and to involve a trivial meaning in the 
smoke of obscurity and exaggeration. Their prose is soaring to the 
vicious affectation of poetry : their poetry is sinking below the flatness 
and insipidity of prose. The tragic, epic, and lyric muses were 
silent and inglorious : the bards of Constantinople seldom rose above 
a riddle or epigram, a panegyric or tale ; they forgot even th(^ rules 
of prosody ; and with the melody of Homer yet sounding in their 
ears, they confound all measure of feet and syllables in the impotent 
strains which have received the name of political or city verses.^' 


lis 


112 To censure ike Byzantine taste^ Bucange (I^efat. Qloss. Grsec. p. 17) strings the 
authorities of Aulus Gellius, Jerom, Petronius, Geoige Hamartolus, Longinus, who 
give at once the precept and the example. 

!>' The versus politici, those common prostitutes, as, from their easiness, they are 
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The minds of the Greeks were bound in the fetters of a base and 
imperious superstition, which extends her dominion round the circle 
of profane science. Their understandings were bewildered in meta- 
physical controversy : in the belief of visions and miracles they had 
lost all principles of moral evidence, and their taste was vitiated by 
the homilies of the monks, an absurd medley of declamation and 
Scripture. Even these contemptible studies were no longer dignified 
by the abuse of superior talents : the leaders of the Greek church 
were humbly content to admire and copy the oracles of aittiquity, nor 
did the schools or pulpit produce any rivals of the fame of Athanasius 
and Chrysostom.^^* 

In all the pursuits of active and speculative life, the emulation of 
states and individuals is the most poweriul spring of the 
efibrts and improvements of mankind. The cities of ancient natioDa] 
Greece were cast in the happy mixture of union and inde- *™^"^°* 
pendence, which is repeated on a larger scale, but in a looser form, 
by the nations of modern Europe : the union of language, religion, 
and manners, which renders them the spectators and judges of each 
other's merit : "* the independence of government and interest, which 
asserts their separate freedom, and excites them to strive for pre- 
eminence in the career of glory. The situation of the Romans was 
less favourable ; yet in the early ages of the republic, which fixed the 

styled by Leo Allatius, usually consist of fifteen syllables. They are used by Con- 
stantine Manasses, John Tzetzes, &c. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, torn. iii. p. i. p. 34-5, 
346, edit. Basil. 1762).'^ 

"^ As St. Bernard of the Latin, so St. John Damascenus^ in the viiith century, is 
revered as the last father of tlie Greek, church. 

"* Hume's Essays, vol. i. p. 125. 


^ The ^rtXtntie) arlx»t are accentual ^* earliest English poetry, and has con- 
verses, and are so called from having been ''tinned to be a nvourite with us in 
invented at Constantinople. '' Whether *' compositions of particular kinds. The 
"there was any other Greek metre on " only difference is, that, instead of fifteen 
** the accentual principle in the middle ** syllables with an accent on the penulti- 
** ages is uncertain; no specimen has '' mate syllable, the English measure is 
** reached us. Nor is it certain at what '' of foiu*teen, with an accent on the last 
** time the versus politici first came into ** syllable. Rhyme, which is found in 
** use. In the twelfth century they had ** Uie earliest specimens of English verse, 
** become so popular, that Constantine ** appears to have been adopted by the 
** Manasses wrote in this meaeure his ^W9' '' Greeks in a later age from the Itcdians, 
'' •^tt x^^^**^t '^d John Tzetzes his Chi- '' as it is not found before the time when 
** liads, both composed in HeUenic, though ** the Vonatiaris in Crete, the Genoese at 
"the latter shows that he yielded uu- " Constantinople and elsewhere, and other 
" willingly to the vulgar taste, by his ** Italians in several parts of the islands 
** complaint in iambics at the commence- " and continent of Greece, had introduced 
" ment of his book, entitled 'ax^m T^Ttr- ** many of their customs, and when the 
" (itHf irdfn/i*^rt09. It is remarkable that ** greater part of the Romaic poetry con- 
** this measure, although seldom, if ever, " sisted of translations or imitations of 
" found in the poetry of other modem " Itfdian romances." Leake, Peloponne- 
" European nations, was common in the siaca, p. 135. — S. 
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national character, a similar emulation was kindled among the states 
of Latium and Italy ; and in the arts and sciences they aspired to 
equal or surpass their Grecian masters. The empire of the Caesars 
undoubtedly checked the activity and progress of the human mind : 
its magnitude might indeed allow some scope for domestic com* 
petition ; but when it was gradually reduced, at first to the East, and 
at last to Greece and Constantinople, the Byzantine subjects were 
degraded to an abject and languid temper, the natu^ effect of their 
solitary and insulated state. From the North they were oppressed 
by nameless tribes of barbarians, to whom they scarcely imparted the 
appellation of men. The language and religion of the more polished 
Arabs were an insurmountable bar to all social intercourse. The 
conquerors of Europe were their brethren in the Christian faith ; but 
the speech of the Franks or Latins was unknown, their manners were 
rude, and they were rarely connected, in peace or war, with the 
successors of Heraclius. Alone in the universe, the self-satisfied pride 
of the Greeks was not disturbed by the comparison of foreign merit ; 
and it is no wonder if they fainted in the race, since they had neither 
competitors to urge their speed, nor judges to crown their victory. 
The nations of Europe and Asia were mingled by the expeditions to 
the Holy Land ; and it is under the Comnenian dynasty that a faint 
emulation of knowledge and military virtue was rekindled in the 
Byzantine empire. 

Note A. (See p. 2.) 

As QibboB has not given an account of the writings of commentators, who had 
tho Byzantine law in any part of his work, published abridgments of the laws. Leo 
a brief hintory of its sources may be III., the Isaurian, attempted to remedy 
stated in this place, more especially as this evil by publishing a Greek Manual of 
the labours of modem scholars have Law, which became the primary authority 
thrown new light upon the subject. Al- in all the courts of the empire. This 
though the compilation of Justinian was Manual, which was revised by Constan- 
mainly intended for people who spoke tine Copronymus, the son of Leo, bore 
Greek, the emperor restricted its use by the title of Ecloga ('£«X«>^ rSiv wfivf), and 
promulgating it in the Latin language, is still extant in many manuscripts, which 
which was unintelligible to the greater till a recent time were erroneously sup- 
part of his subjects. This defect was re- posed to be the ProcAtron, or Manual of 
medied to a great extent by a Greek Basil, Constantine, and Leo, of which we 
school of jurists, which had flourished shall speak presently. The Ecloga of Leo 
even before his reign, and who translated and Constantine Copronymus contains 
the Corpus Juris into the Greek language, eighteen titles, and adopts an order en- 
The consequence was that the original tirely different from that of the Institu- 
was soon disused throughout the Eastern tions of Justinian. It omits entirely 
empire, and that Greek translations of several very important matters, such as 
the Institutions, the Pandects, and the servitudes and the different modes of 
Code usurped their place. These trans- acquiring property. Its authority was 
lations, however, were not stamped by abrogated by Basil I., who severely cen- 
any official authority ; and in the times sures it on account of its imperfections, 
of confusion which followed the reign of and declares it to be an insult to the 
Heraclius even the translations were ueg- earlier legislators. It was not, however, 
lected, and their place was supplied by entirely disused, since the MSS. which 
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contain it are all bter than the ninth Code in sixty books which we now possess 

century. under the title of Basilica or Imperial 

A more complete reform in the By- laws. The earlier code of Basil has en- 

Eantine law was effected by Basil I. His tirely disappeared. The Basilica, like the 

legislation was comprised in three works:' compilation of Justinian, is a collection of 

— 1. Frochiron {v^ix^i'f *»f*'»f)i & manual all the authorities of Byzantine law. It 

intended to serve as* an introduction to is compiled from the Greek translations 

the science. 2. Basilica (r« fim^iXtxa), a of Justinian's laws, and from the Greek 

revision of the ancient laws. 3. Epanogoge commentaries on them, which had re- 

(^Eretmyeyh rif m^m^O^ ^ second edition of ceived the sanction of the Byzantine legal 

the Prochiron Manual published after the schools. It was not a new translation of 

Basilica. the Latin text of Justinian, but it em- 

The Prochiron is issued in the names of ployed the Greek texts which had been 

Basil, and of his two sons, Constantine in existence more than three centuries, 

and Leo, and wsa probably published in Each of the sixty books is distributed 

A.D. 870. It contains forty titles. The into titles, which are again subdivided 

former half of the work is executed in an into chapters and paragraphs. Each title 

entirely different manner from the latter, contains, with more or less acciuxu^y, all 

In the first twenty titles the same plan the laws relating to this subject in the 

has been followed as in the Basilica ; the Institutions, the Pandects, the Code, and 

extracts from the Institutions are first the Novelise, and thus presents in one 

given, and these are followed successively place the enactments upon a subject pre- 

by extracts from the Pandects, Code, viously dispersed in four collections. The 

Novelise of Justinian, and then by the Basilica does not contain everything which 

Novellffi of subsequent emperors; but in is found in the Corpus Juris, but it con- 

the last twenty titles this well-arranged tains niunerous fragments of the opinions 

plan is abandoned, from a determination of the ancient jurists and of imperial 

to hurry the work to a conclusion. The constitutions which are not in the compi- 

Ecloga of Leo, which Basil so stronely lation of Justinian. There is no complete 

condemns, now becomes the basis of his MS. of the Basilica. The best edition is 

work; the extracts from the Institutions by Heimbach, in five volumes 4to., Leip- 

and the Novellsei are very numerous, while zig, 1833, seq, 

the Pandects and the Code are almost en- The publication of the Basilica led to 

tirely neglected. A complete edition of the gradual disuse of the original compi- 

the Frochiron was published for the first lations of Justinian in the East. But Uie 

time by Zacharia in 1837. Roman law was thus more firmly esta- 

The Basilica contains a complete code blished in Eastern Europe and Western 

of Byzantine law. It was originally pub- Asia. The Basilica continued to be the law 

lished by Basil about 884, imder the title of the Byzantine empire till its conquest 

of the Revision of the Old Laws (*Ay«««- by the Turks, and has been declared to 

fia^fftf TA/y ^retXauHv wfiati). It was divided be the law of the new kingdom of Greece, 

into forty books, although Basil in his The best histories of the Byzantine law 

Prochiron had announced that the new are by Zacharia, Historise Juris Graoco- 

Code would consist of sixty books. This' Romani Delineatio, and by Montreuil, 

Code, however, was again revised and en- Histoire du Droit Byzantin, Paris, 3 vols, 

lai^d by Leo the Philosopher, and was 8vo., 1843-46. See also f^lay. History 

published in his own name and that of his of the Byzantine Empire, vol. i. p. 280, 

son Constantine Porphyrogenitus between 8eq»- " 
905 and 911. It is tMs new and revised 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Obiqin and Docteinb op the Paulicians. — Theib Pebsbctjtion by the 
Gbeek Emperobs. — Revolt in Armenia, etc. — Tbansplantation into 
Thrace. — Pbopasation in the West. — The Seeds, Chabacteb, and 
Consequences of the Refobvation. 

In the profession of Christianity the variety of national characters 
Supine may be clearly distinguished. The natives of Syria and 
S^GrSk Egypt abandoned their lives to lazy and contemplative 
church. devotion : Rome again aspired to the dominion of the 
world; and the wit of the lively and loquacious Greeks was con- 
sumed in the disputes of metaphysical theology. The incomprehen- 
sible mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, instead of command- 
ing their silent submission, were agitated in vehement and subtle 
controversies, which enlarged their faith at the expense, perhaps, of 
their charity and reason. From the council of Nice to the end of the 
seventh century the peace and unity of the church was invaded by 
these spiritual wars ; and so deeply did they affect the decline and 
fall of the empire, that the historian has too often been compelled to 
attend the synods, to explore the creeds, and to enumerate the sects, 
of this busy period of ecclesiastical annals. From the beginning of 
the eighth century to the last ages of the Byzantine empire the 
sound of controversy was seldom heard: curiosity was exhausted, 
zeal was fatigued, and in the decrees of six councils the articles of 
the Catholic faith had been irrevocably defined. The spirit of dis- 
pute, however vain and pernicious, requires some energy and exercise 
of the mental faculties; and the prostrate Greeks were content to 
fast, to pray, and to believe in blind obedience to the patriarch and 
his clergy. During a long dream of superstition the Virgin and the 
saints, their visions and miracles, their relics and images, were 
preached by the monks, and worshipped by the people ; and the 
appellation of people might be extended, without injustice, to the first 
ranks of civil society. At an unseasonable moment the Isaurian 
emperors attempted somewhat rudely to awaken their subjects : 
under their influence reason might obtain some proselytes, a far 
greater number was swayed by interest or fear; but the Eastern 
world embraced or deplored their visible deities, and the restoration 
of images was celebrated as the feast of orthodoxy. In this passive 
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and Unanimous state the ecclesiastical rulers were relieved from the 
toil, or deprived of the pleasure, of persecution. The Pagans had 
disappeared; the Jews were silent and obscure; the disputes with 
the Latins were rare and remote hostilities against a national enemy ; 
and the sects of. Egypt and Syria enjoyed a free toleration under the 
shadow of the Arabian caliphs. About the middle of the seventh 
century a branch of Manichaeans was selected as the victims of 
spiritual tyranny : their patience was at length exasperated to despair 
and rebellion ; and their exile has scattered over the West the seeds 
of reformation. These important events will justify some inquiry into 
the doctrine and story of the Paulicians ; ^ and, as they cannot 
plead for hemselves, our candid criticism will magnify the good^ and 
abate or suspect the evU^ that is reported by their adversaries. 

The Gnostics, who had distracted the infancy, were oppressed by 
the greatness and authority of the church. Instead of emu- ongin of 
lating or surpassing the wealth, learning, and numbers of ^^g »"" 
the Catholics, their obscure remnant was driven 'fit)m the stp^nf/^ 
capitals of the East and West, and confined to the villages ^•Dfi6o,&c 
and mountains along the borders of the Euphrates. Some vestige of 
the Marcionites may be detected in the fifth century ; ^ but the nume- 
rous sects were finally lost in the odious name of the Manichaeans : 
and these heretics, who presumed to reconcile the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster and Christ, were pursued by the two religions with equal and 
unrelenting hatred. Under the grandson of Heraclius, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samosata, more famous for the birth of Lucian than for 
the title of a Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, esteemed by the 
Paulicians as the chosen messenger of truth. In his humble dwelling 
of Mananalis, Constantine entertained a deacon who returned from 
Syrian captivity, and received the inestimable gift of the New Testa- 
ment, which was already concealed from the vulgar by the prudence 
of the Greek, and perhaps of the Gnostic, clergy.^ These books be- 

* The errors and virtues of the Paulicians are weighed, with his usual judgment and 
candour, by the learned Mosheim (Hist. Ecclesiast. seculum ix. p. 311, &c.). He 
draws his original intelligence from Photius (contra ManichsBos, 1. i.)and Peter Siculus 
(Hist. Manichseorum). The first of these accounts has not fallen into my hands; the 
second, which Mosheim prefers, I have read in a Latin version inserted in the Maxima 
Bibliotheca Patrum (tom. xvi. p. 754-764) from the edition of the Jesuit Raderus 
(Ingolstadii, 1604, in 4to.).' 

' In the time of Theodoret, the diocese of Oyrrhus, in Syria, contained eight 
hundred villages. Of these, two were inhabited by Arians and Eunomians, and eight 
by Marcionites, whom the laborious bishop reconciled to the Catholic chiurch (Dupin, 
Biblioth. Ecolesiastique, tom. iv. p. 81, 82). 

^ Nobis profanis ista (sacra Evangelia) legere non licet sed sacerdotibus duntaxat, 


* Compare Hallam's Middle Ages, " to be accurate as well as luminous, and 
voL iii. p. 379, 10th ed. Mr. Hallam " is at least far superior to any modem 
justly observes that this chapter " appears " work on the subject." — M. 
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came the measure of his studies and the rule of his faith ; and the 
Catholics, who dispute his interpretation, acknowledge that his text 
was genuine and sincere. But he attached himself with peculiar de- 
votion to the writings and character of St Paul : the name of the 
Pauliciicns is derived by their enemies from some unknown and 
domestic teacher; but I am confident that they gloried in their 
affinity to the apostle of the Gentiles. His disciples, Titus, Timothy, 
Sylvanus, Tychichus, were represented by Constantine and his fellow- 
labourers : the names of the apostolic churches were applied to the 
congregations which they assembled in Armenia and Cappadocia; 
and this innocent allegory revived the example and memory of the 
Their fii^t ages. In Uie Gospel and the Epistles of St Paul his 
^"®- faithful follower investigated the creed of primitive Chris- 
tianity ; and, whatever might be the success, a Protestant reader will 
applaud the spirit of the inquiry. But if the Scriptures of the Pauli- 
cians were pure, they were not perfect Their founders rejected the 
two Epistles of St. Peter,^ the apostle of the circumcision, whose dis- 
pute with their favourite for the observance of the law could not 
easily be forgiven.* They agreed with their Gnostic brethren in the 
universal contempt for the Old Testament, the books of Moses and 
the prophets, which have been consecrated by the decrees of the 
Catholic church. With equal boldness, and doubtless with more 
reason, Constantine, the new Sylvanus, disclaimed the visions which 
in so many bulky and splendid volumes had been published by the 
Oriental sects ; ^ the fabulous productions of the Hebrew patriarchs 
and the sages of the East ; the spurious gospels, epistles, and acts, 
which in the first age had overwhelmed the orthodox code ; the theo- 
logy of Manes, and the authors of the kindred heresies; and the 
thirty generations, or seons, which had been created by the firuitful 
fancy of Valentine. The Paulicians sincerely condemned the memory 

was the first scruple of a Catholic when he was advised to read the Bible (Petr. Sicul. 
p. 761). 

^ In rejecting the second Epistle of St. Peter, the Paulicians are justified by some 
of the most respectable of the ancients and modems (see Wetstein ad loc., Simon, 
Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testament, c. 17). They likewise overlooked the Apo- 
calypse (Petr. Sicul. p. 756); but as such neglect is not imputed as a crime, the 
Greeks of the ixth century must have been careless of the credit and honour of the 
Revelations. 

^ This contention, which has not escaped the malice of Porphyry, supposes some 
error and passion in one or both of the apostles. By Chiysostom, Jerome and £^- 
mus, it is represented as a sham quarrel, a pious firaud, for the benefit of the Gentiles 
and the coirection of the Jews (liiddleton's Works, vol. ii. p. 1-20). 

^ Those who are carious of this heterodox library may consult the researches of 
Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manich^me, tom. i. p. 305-437). Even in Africa, St. 
Austin could describe the Manichsean books, tarn multi, tam grandes, tam pretiosi 
codices (contra Faust, ziii. 14); but he adds, without pity, Incendite omnes illsus 
membranas: and his advice has been rigorously followed. 
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and opimons of the Manichsean sect, and complained of the injustice 
which impressed that invidious name on the simple votaries of St 
Paul and of Christ, 

Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been broken by the 
Paulician reformers ; and their liberty was enlarged, as they xhe sim- 
reduced the number of masters at whose voice profane Se'ir^^fef 
reason must bow to mystery and miracle. The early separa- *°^ worship. 
tiou of the Gnostics had preceded the establishment of the Catholic 
worship; and against the gradual innovations of discipline and 
doctrine they were as strongly guarded by habit and aversion as 
by the silence of St. Paul and the evangelists. The objects which 
had been transformed by the magic of superstition appeared to the 
eyes of the Paulicians in their genuine and naked colours. An image 
made without hands was the common workmanship of a mortal artist, 
to whose skill alone the wood and canvas must be indebted for their 
merit or value. The miraculous relics were an heap of bones and 
ashes, destitute of life or virtue, or of any relation, perhaps, with the 
person to whom they were ascribed. The true and vivifying cross was 
a piece of sound or rotten timber ; the body and blood of Christ, a 
loaf of bread and a cup. of wine, the gifts of nature and the symbols 
of grace. The mother of God was degraded from her celestial 
honours and immaculate virginity ; and the saints and angels were no 
longer solicited to exercise the laborious office of mediation in heaven 
and ministry upon earth. In the practice, or at least in the theory, 
of the sacraments, the Paulicians were inclined to abolish all visible 
objects of worship, and the words of the Gospel were, in their judg- 
ment, the baptism and communion of the faithful. They indulged a 
convenient latitude for the interpretation of Scripture : and as often 
as they were pressed by the literal sense, they could escape to the 
intricate mazes of figure and allegory. Their utmost diligence must 
have been employed to dissolve the connection between the Old and 
the New Testament ; since they adored the latter as the oracles of 
God, and abhorred the former as the fabulous and absurd invention 
of men or daemons. We cannot be surprised that they should have 
found in the Gospel the orthodox mystery of the Trinity : but instead 
of confessing the human nature and substantial sufferings of Christ, 
they amused their fancy with a celestial body that passed through the 
virgin like water through a pipe; with a fantastic cruci- xheyhoid 
fixion, tiiat eluded the vain and impotent malice of the Jews. ^ncTpies of 
A creed thus simple and spiritual was not adapted to the J^dnS"* 
genius of the times ;' and the rational Christian, who might <*«<«»»• 

^ The six capital errors of the Paulicians are defined by Peter Siculus (p. 756) with 
m'lch prejudice and passion. 

VOL vn. E 
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have been contented with the light yoke and easy burden of Jesus 
and his apostles, was justly offended that the Paulicians should dare 
to violate the unity of Grod, the first article of natural and revealed 
religion. Their belief and their trust was in the Father, of Christ, 
of the human soul, and of the invisible world. But they likewise 
held the eternity of matter ; a stubborn and rebellious substance, the 
origin of a second principle, of an active being, whq has created this 
visible world, and exercises his temporal reign till the final consum- 
mation of death and sin.^ The appearances of moral and physical 
evil had established the two principles in the ancient philosophy and 
religion of the East, from whence this doctrine was transfused to the 
various swarms of the Grnostics. A thousand shades may be devised 
in the nature and character of AhrimaUy from a rival god to a subor- 
dinate daemon, from pasedon and frailty to pure and perfect malevo- 
lence : but, in spite of our efforts, the goodness and the power of 
Ormusd are placed at the opposite extremities of the line ; and every 
step that approaches the one must recede in equal proportion from the 
other.' 

The apostolic labours of Constantine-Sylvanus soon multiplied the 
The esta- uumbcr of his disdples, the secret.recompence of spiritual 
S^Sii- ambition. The remnant of the Gnostic sects, and especially 
^^^1^ the Manichaeans of Armenia, were united under his standard ; 
pontau, &c many Catholics were converted or seduced by his arguments ; 
and he preached with success in the regions of Pontus ^° and Cappa- 
docia, which had long since imbibed the religion of Zoroaster. The 
Paulician teachers were distinguished only by their Scriptural names, 
by the modest title of Fellow-pilgrims, by the austerity of their lives, 
their zeal or knowledge, and tlie credit of some extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. But they were incapable of desiring, or at least of 
obtaining, the wealth and honours of the Catholic prelacy : such anti- 
Christian pride they bitterly censured : and even the rank of elders or 
presbyters was condemned as an institution of the Jewish synagogue. 
The new sect was loosely spread over the provinces of Asia Minor to 
the westward of the Euphrates ; six of their principal congregations 


* Primum illorum azioma est, duo rerum esse principia; Deum malum et Deum 
bonum, aliumque hujus mundi conditorem et prinoipem, et alium futuri aevi (Petr. 
^icul. p. 756). 

• Two learned critics, Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manich^me, 1. i. iv. v. vi.) and 
Mosbeim (Tnstitut. Hist. Eccles. and de Rebus Cbristianis ante Constantinum, sec. L 
ii. iii.), have laboured to explore and discriminate the various systems of the GnostiGs 
on the subject of the two principles. 

*® The countries between the Euphrates and the Halys were possessed above 350 
years by the Medes (Herodot. 1. i c. 103) and Persians; and the kings of Pontus 
were of the royal race of the Achsemenides (Sallust. Fragment. 1. ill. with the French 
supplement and notes of the President de Brosses). 
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represented the churches to which St Paul had addressed his epistles ; 
and their founder chose his residence in the neighbourhood of 
Colonia,^^ in the same district of Pontus which had been celebrated by 
the altars of Bellona ^^ and the miracles of Gregory.^* After a mission 
of twenty-seven years, Sylvanus, who had retired from the 
tolerating government of the Arabs, fell a sacrifice to Roman of the Greek 
persecutioa The laws of the pious emperors, which seldom *™^'^"* 
touched the lives ot less odious heretics, proscribed without mercy or 
disguise the tenets, the books, and the perscms of the Montanists and 
Manichaeans : the books were delivered to the flames ; and all who 
should presume to secrete such writings, or to profess such opinions, 
were devoted to an ignominious death. ^* A Greek minister, armed 
with legal and military powers, appeared at Colonia to strike the 
shepherd, and to reclaim, if possible, the lost sheep. By a refinement 
of cruelty, Simeon placed the unfortunate Sylvanus before a line c^ 
his disciples, who were commanded, as the price of their pardon and 
the proof of their repentance, to massacre their spiritual father. They 
turned aside from the impious office ; the stones dropped from their filial 
hands ; and of the whole number only one executioner could be found, 
a new David, as he is styled by the Catholics, who boldly overthrew 
the giant of heresy. This apostate, Justus was his name^ .again 
deceived and betrayed his unsuspecting brethren, and a new con^ 
formity to the acts of St Paul may be found in the conversion of 
Simeon : like the apostle, he embraced the doctrine which he had 
been sent to persecute, renounced his honours and fortunes, and 
acquired among the Paulicians the fame of a missionary and a martyr. 
They were not ambitious of martyrdom,^* but in a calamitous period 

" Most probably founded by Pompey after the conquest of Pontus. This Colonia, 
on the Lycus above Neo-Csesarea, is named by the Turks Coulei-hisar, or Chonac, a 
populous town in a strong country (D'Anville, G^ographie Ancienne, torn. ii. p. 34; 
Toumefort, Voyage du Levant, torn. iii. lettre xxi. p. 293). 

^' The temple of Bellona, at Comana in Pontus, was a powerful and wealthy found- 
ation, and the high priest was respected as the second person in the kingdom. As 
the sacerdotal office had been occupied by his mother^s family, Strabo (1. zii. p. 809, 
835, 836, 837 [p. 535, 557, sgg., ed. Casaub.j) dwells with peculiar complacency on 
the temple, the worship, and festival, which was twice celebrated every year. But 
the Bellona of Pontus had the features and character of the goddess, not of war, but 
of love. 

'* Gregory, bishop of Neo^Csosarea (a.d. 240-266), surnamed Thaumaturgus, or the 
"Wonder-worker. An hundred years afterwards, the history or romance of his life 
was composed by Gregory of Nyssa, his namesake and countryman, the brother of 
the great St. Basil. ^ 

* ^* Hoc cffiterum ad sua egregia facinora, divini atque orthodoxi Imperatores addi 
derunt, ut Manichseos Monttmosque capitali puniri sententia juberent, eorumque 
libros, quocunque in loco inventi essent, flammis tradi; quod siquis uspiam eosdem 
occultasse deprehenderetur, hunc eundem mortis poense addici, ejusque bona in fiscuin 
inferri (Petr. Sicul. p. 759). What more could bigotry and persecution desire I 

*^ It should seem that the Paulicians allowed themselves some latitude of equivoca- 
tion and mental reservation, till the Catholics discovered the pressing questions which 
reduced them to the alternative of apostacy or martyrdom (Petr. Bicul. p. 760\ 
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of one hundred and fifty years their patience sustained whatever zeal 
could inflict ; and power was insufficient to eradicate the obstinate 
vegetation of fanaticism and reason. From the blood and ashes of 
the first victims a succession of teachers and congregations repeatedly 
arose : amidst their foreign hostilities they found leisure for domestic 
quarrels : they preached, they disputed, they sufiered ; and the 
virtues, the apparent virtues, of Sergius, in a pilgrimage of thirty-three 
years, are reluctantly confessed by the orthodox historians. ^^ The 
native cruelty of Justinian the Second was stimulated by a pious 
cause ; and he vainly hoped to extinguish, in a single conflagration, 
the name and memory of the Paulicians. By their primitive sim- 
plicity, their abhorrence of popular superstition, the Iconoclast princes 
might have been reconciled to some erroneous doctrines ; but they 
themselves were exposed to the calumnies of the monks, and they 
chose to be the tyrants, lest they should be accused as the accom- 
plices, of the Manichseans. Such a reproach has sullied the clemency 
of Nicephorus, who relaxed in their favour the severity of the penaJ 
statutes, nor will his character sustain the honour of a more liberal 
motive. The feeble Michael the First, the rigid Leo the Armenian, 
were foremost in the race of persecution ; but the prize must doubtless 
be adjudged to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, who restored 
the images to the Oriental church. Her inquisitors explored the cities 
and mountains of the lesser Asia, and the flatterers of the empress 
have affirmed that, in a short reign, one hundred thousand Paulicians 
were extirpated by the sword, the gibbet, or the flames. Her guilt 
or merit has perhaps been stretched beyond the measure of truth : 
but if the account be allowed, it must be presumed that many simple 
Iconoclasts were punished under a more odious name ; and that some 
who were driven fi:om the church, unwillingly took refuge in the 
bosom of heresy. 

The most furious and desperate of rebels are the sectaries of a 

religion long persecuted, and at length provoked. In an 

piwuciang, holv CHusc they are no longer susceptible of fear or remorse : 

A T> 845-880 C3 i 

the justice of their arms hardens them against the feelings 
of humanity ; and they revenge their fathers' wrongs on the children 
of their tyrants. Such have been the Hussites of Bohemia and the 
Calvinists of France, and such, in the ninth century, were the 
Paulicians of Armenia and the adjacent provinces.*'' They were first 

*• The persecution is told by Petrua Siculua (p. 579-763) with satisfaction and 
pleasantry. JuBtuBJnsta persolvit. Simeon was not nrot but zHiTas (the pronunciation 
of the two vowels must have been nearly the same), a great whale that drowned the 
mariners who mistook him for an island. See likewise Cedrenus (p. 432-435 [torn. L 
p. 756-761, ed. Bonn]). 

»^ Petrus Siculus (p. 763, 764), the continuator of Theophanes (L, iv. c. 4 [c. 16J, 
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awakeued to the massacre of a governor and bishop, who exercised 
the Imperial mandate of converting or destroying the heretics ; and 
the deepest recesses of Mount Argaeus protected their independence 
and revenge. A more dangerous and consuming flame was kindled 
by the persecution of Theodora, and the revolt of Carbeas, a valiant 
Paulician, who commanded the guards of the general of the East 
His father had been impaled by the Catholic inquisitors ; and religion, 
or at least nature, might justify his desertion and revenge. Five 
thousand of his brethren were united by the same motives; they 
renounced the allegiance of anti-Christian Rome ; a Saracen emir 
introduced Carbeas to the caliph ; and the commander of the faithful 
extended his sceptre to the implacable enemy of the Greeks. Thev fortify 
In the mountains between Siwas and Trebizond he founded Tephiicc, 
or fortified the city of Tephrice,^® which is still occupied by a fierce 
and licentious people, and the neighbouring hills were covered with 
the Paulician fu^tives, who now reconciled the use of the Bible and 
the sword. During more than thirty years Asia was afSicted by the 
calamities of foreign and domestic war : in their hostile inroads the 
disciples of St. Paul were joined with those of Mahomet ; and the 
peaceful Christians, the aged parent and tender vir^n, who were 
delivered into barbarous servitude, might justly accuse the intolerant 
spirit of their sovereign. So urgent was the mischief, so intolerable 
the shame, that even the dissolute Michael, the son of Theodora, was 
compelled to march in person against the Paulicians : he was defeated 
under the walls of Samosata ; and the Roman emperor fled before 
the heretics whom his mother had condemned to the flames. The 
Saracens fought under the same banners, but the victory was ascribed 
to Carbeas ; and the captive generals, with more than an hundred 
tribunes, were either released by his avarice or tortured by his 
fanaticism. The valour and ambition of Chrysocheir,^* his successor, 
embraced a wider circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance with his 
faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the heart of Asia ; the 
troops of the frontier and the palace were repeatedly overthrown ; 
the edicts of persecution were answered by the pillage of ^nd pniage 
Nice and Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Ephesus ; nor could ^^^ ^^'* 

p. 103, 104 [p. 165-167, ed. Bonn]), Cedrenua (p. 541, 542, 545 [torn. ii. p. 153 sqq,']), 
and Zonaras (torn. ii. 1. xvi. [c, 2] p. 166), describe the revolt and exploits of CarbeiEUS 
and his Paulicians. 

" Otter (Voyage en Turqtde et en Perse, torn, ii.) is probably the only Frank who 
has yisited the independent barbarians of Tephrice, now Diviigni, from whom he 
fortunately escaped in the train of a Turkish officer. 

»• In the history of Chrysocheir, Genesius (Chron. p. 67-70, edit. Venet.) has ex- 
posed the nakedness of the empire. Constantino Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil, c. 37- 
43, p. 166-171 [p. 266-276, ed. Bonn]) has displayed the glory of his grandfather. 
Cedrenus (p. 570-573 [torn. ii. p. 209-212, ed. Bonn]) is without their passions or 
their knowledge. 
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the apoBtle St. John protect from violation his city and sepulchre. 
The cathedral of Ephesus was turned into a stable for mules and 
horses ; and the Paulicians vied with the Saracens in theip contempt 
and abhorrence of images and relics. It is not unpleasing to observe 
the triumph of rebellion over the same despotism which has disdained 
the prayers of an injured people. The emperor Basil, the Mace- 
donian, was reduced to sue for peace, to offer a ransom for the 
captives, and to request, in the language of moderation and charity, 
that Chrysocheir would spare his fellow-Christians, and content himself 
with a royal d(mative of gold and silver and silk garments. ^^ If the 
** emperor," replied the insolent fieuiatic, ^^ be desirous of peace, let 
^^ him abdicate the East, and reign without molestation in* the West 
'^ If he refuse, the servants of the Lord will precipitate him from the 
^^ throne." The reluctant Basil suspended the treaty, accepted the 
defiance, and led his army into the land of heresy, which he wasted 
with fire and sword. The open country of the Paulicians was exposed 
to the same calamities wldch they had inflicted ; but when he had 
explored the strength of Tephrice, the multitude of the barbarians, 
and the ample magazines of arms and provisions, he desisted with a 
sigh from tiie hopeless siege. On his return to Constantinople he 
laboured, by the foundation of convents and churches, to secure tiie 
aid of his celestial patrons, of Michael the archangel and the prophet 
Elijah ; and it was his daily prayer tiiat he might live to transpierce, 
with three arrows, the head of his impious adversary. Beyond his 
expectations, the wish was accomplished: after a successful inroad 
Chrysocheir was surprised and slain in his retreat ; and the rebel's 
head was triumphantiy presented at tiie foot of the throne. On the 
reception of this welcome trophy, Basil instanUy called for his bow, 
discharged three arrows with unerring aim, and accepted the applause 
of the court, who hailed the victory of the royal archer. With 
Thei, Chrysocheir, the glory of the Paulicians taded and 
^«<^®- withered : ^ on the second expedition of the emperor, the 
impregnable Tephrice was deserted by the heretics, who sued for 
mercy or escaped to the borders. The city was ruined, but the spirit 
of independence survived in the mountains : the Paulicians defended, 
above a century, their religion and liberty, infested the Roman limits, 
and maintained their perpetual alliance with the enemies of the 
empire and the Gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth century, Constantine, sumamed 
Copronymus by the worshippers of images, had made an expedition 
into Armenia, and found, in the cities of Melitene and Theodosio- 

*^ ibvetm/ia^wfin trmffn h cIf^mm-s rS; Ti^^tunt ttmvi^la Q). 212]. How elegant ia the 
Greek tongue, even in the mouth of Cedrenus ! 
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polls, a great number of Paulicians, his kindred heretics. As a 
favour, or punishment, he transplanted them from the banks * 
of the Euphrates to Constantinople and Thrace ; and by traaspumta^ 
this emigration their doctrine was introduced and diffused Amente to 
in Europe.** If the sectaries of the metropolis were soon 
mingled with the promiscuous mass, those of the country struck a deep 
root in a foreign soil. The Paulicians of Thrace resisted the storms 
of persecution, maintained a secret correspondence with their Arme- 
nian brethren, and gave aid and comfort to their preachers, who 
solicited, not without success, the infant faith of the Bulgarians.*^ 
In the tenth century they were restored and multiplied by a more 
powerM colony which John Zimisces*^ transported from the 
Chalybian hills to the valleys of Mount Haemus. The Oriental 
clergy, who would have preferred the destruction, impatiently ^ghed 
for the absence, of the Manichseans : the warlike emperor had felt 
and esteemed their valour : their attachment to the Saracens was 
pregnant with mischief; but, on the side of the Danube, against the 
barbarians of Scythia, their service might be useful, and their loss 
would be desirable. Their exile in a distant land was softened by a 
free toleration : the Paulidans held the city of Philippopolis and the 
keys of Thrace ; the Catholics were their subjects ; the Jacobite 
emigrants their associates : they occupied a line of villages and 
castles in Macedonia and Epirus ; and many native Bulgarians were 
associated to the communion of arms and heresy. As long as they 
were awed by power and treated with moderation, their voluntary 
bands were distinguished in the armies of the empire; and the 
courage of these dogfi, ever greedy of war, ever thirsty of human 
blood, is noticed with astonishment, and almost with reproach, by the 
pusillanimous Greeks. The same spirit rendered them arrogant and 
contumacious : they were easily provoked by caprice or injury ; and 
their privileges were often violated by the faithless bigotry of the 
government and clergy. In the midst of the Norman war, two 
thousand five hundred Manichseans deserted the standard of Alexius 
Comnenus,^* and retired to their native homes. He dissembled till 

^^ Copronymns transported his ^uyyitusf heretics; and thus UrXttrMn h al^t^tg 
t£v UeivXtxMwv, says Cedrenus (p. 463 [torn. ii. p. 10, ed. Bonn]), who has coTpied the 
annals of Theophanes. 

« Petrus Siculus, who resided nine months at Tephrice (a.d. 870) for the ransom 
of captives (p. 764), was informed of their intended mission, and addressed his 
preservative, the Historia Manichajorum, to the new archbishop of the Bulgarians 
(p. 754). 

^ The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites transplanted by John Zimisces (a.d. 970) 
fh)m Armenia to Thrace is mentioned by Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvii. [0. 1] p. 209) and 
Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. xiv. p. 450, &c, [ed. Par. 1651]). 

« The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (1. v. p. 131 [t. i. p. 232, ed. Bonn], 1. vi. p. 154, 
155 [p. 272 sq,, ed. Bonn], 1. xiv. p. 450-457 [ed. Par, 1651], with the Annotations of 
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the moment of revenge ; invited the chiefs to a friendly conference ; 
and punished the innocent and guilty by imprisonment, confiscation, 
and baptism. In an interval of peace the emperor undertook the 
pious office of reconciling them to the church and state : his winter- 
quarters were fixed at Philippopolis; and the thirteenth apostle, as he 
is styled by his pious daughter, consumed whole days and nights in 
theolo^cal controversy. His arguments were fortified, their obstinacy 
was melted, by the honours and rewards which he bestowed on the 
most eminent proselytes ; and a new city, surrounded with gardens, 
enriched with immunities, and dignified with his own name, was 
founded by Alexius, for the residence of his vulgar converts. The 
important station of Philippopolis was wrested from their bands ; the 
contumacious leaders were secured in a dungeon, or banished frx)m 
their country ; and their lives were spared by the prudence, rather 
than the mercy, of an emperor, at whose command a poor and 
solitary heretic was burnt alive before the church of St Sophia.'* 
But the proud hope of eradicating the prejudices of a nation was 
speedily overturned by the invincible zeal of the Paulicians, who 
ceased to dissemble or refused to obey. After the departure and 
death of Alexius they soon resumed their civil and religious laws. 
In the beginning of the thirteenth century their pope or primate (a 
manifest corruption) resided on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and 
Dalmatia, and governed by his vicars the filial congregations of 
Italy and France.'^ From that aera a minute scrutiny might prolong 
and perpetuate the chain of tradition. At the end of the last age 
the sect or colony still inhabited the valleys of Mount Haemus, where 
their ignorance and poverty were more frequently tormented by 
the Greek clergy than by the Turkish government. The modem 
Paulicians have lost all memory of their origin ; and their religion is 
disgraced by the worship of the cross, and the practice of bloody 
sacrifice, which some captives have imported from the wilds of 
Tartary.^' 

In the West the first teachers of the Manichaean theology had 
Their intro- bccu rcpulscd by the people or suppressed by the prince. 
iSdy md '^^ The favour and success of the Paulicians in the eleventh and 
^"^^^ twelfth centuries must be imputed to the strong, though 

Ducange) records the transactions of her apostolio father with the Manichsans, whose 
abominable heresy she was desirous of refuting. 

^ Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogomiles, a sect of Gnostics who soon 
vanished (Anna Conmena, Alexiad, 1. xv. p. 486-494 [ed. Par.]; Mosheim, Hist. 
Ecclesiastica, p. 420). 

^ Matt. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 267. This passage of our English historian is 
alleged by Ducange in an excellent note on Villehardouin (No. 208), who found the 
Paiuicians at Philippopolis the friends of the Bulgarians. 

^ See Marsigli, Stato Militare dell' Imperio Ottomano, p. 24. 
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secret, discontent which armed the most pious Christians against the 
church of Rome. Her avarice was oppressive, her despotism odious : 
iess degenerate perhaps than the Greeks in the worship of saints and 
images, her innovations were more rapid and scandalous: she had 
rigorously defined and imposed the doctrine of transubstantiation : 
the lives of the Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the Eastern 
bishops might pass for the successors of the apostles if they were com- 
pared with the lordly prelates who wielded by turns the crosier, the 
sceptre, and the sword. Three different roads might introduce the 
Paulicians into the heart of Europe. After the conversion of Hun- 
gary the pilgrims who visited Jerusalem might safely follow the 
course of the Danube : in their journey and return they passed 
through Philippopolis ; and the sectaries, disguising their name and 
heresy, might accompany the French or German caravans to their 
respective countries. The trade and dominion of Venice pervaded 
the coast of the Adriatic, and the hospitable republic opened her 
bosom to foreigners of every climate and religion. Under the Byzan- 
tine standard the Paulicians were often transported to the Greek 
provinces of Italy and Sicily : in peace and war they freely con- 
versed with strangers and natives, and their opinions were silently 
propagated in Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms beyond the Alpa^* 
It was soon discovered that many thousand Catholics of every rank, 
and of either sex, had embraced the Manichaean heresy ; and the 
flames which consumed twelve canons of Orleans was the first act and 
signal of persecution. The Bulgarians,*® a name so innocent in its 
origin, so odious in its application, spread their branches over the face 
of Europe. United in common hatred of idolatry and Rome, they 
were connected by a form of episcopal and presbyterian government ; 
their various sects were discriminated by some fainter or darker shades 
of theology ; but they generally agreed in the two principles — the 
contempt of the Old Testament, and the denial of the body of Christ 

^ The introduction of the Paulicians into Italy and France is amply discussed by 
Muratori (Antiquitat. Italis medii ^vi, torn. v. dissert. Ix. p. 81-152) and Mosheim 
(p. 379-382, 419-422). Tet both have overlooked a curious passage of William the 
Apulian, who clearly describes them in a battle between the Greeks and Normans, 
A.D. 1040 (in Muratori, Script. Berum Ital. torn. v. p. 256): 

Cum Grsecis aderant quidam, quos pessimus error 
Fecerat amentes, et ab ipso nomen habebant. 

But he is so ignorant of their doctrine as to make them a kind of Sabellians or Patri- 
passians. 

^ Bvigari, Bottlgres, Bougres, a national appeUation, has been applied by the French 
as a term of reproach to usurers and unnatural sinners. The Faterini, or Patelini 
has been made to signify a smooth and flattering hypocrite, such as VAvocat Patelin o 
that original and pleasant farce (Ducange, Gloss. Latinitat. medii et infimi ^vi). The 
Manichseans were likewise named Cathari, or the pure, by corruption, Gazari, &c. 
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either on the cross or in the Eucharist. A confeadon of simple worship 
and blameless manners is extorted from their enemies ; and so high 
was their standard of perfection, that the increasing congregations 
were divided into two dasses of disciples, of those who practised and 
Persecution of thoflo who aspfarci It was in the country of the Albi- 
iwj^is, geois,'® in the southern provinces of France, Uiat the Pauli- 
▲.i>.i2oo,&o. eians were most deeply implanted ; and the same vicissitudes 
of martyrdom and revenge which had been displayed in the neigh* 
bourhood of the Euphrates were repeated in the thirteenth century on 
the banks of the Rhone. The laws of the Eastern emperors were 
revived by Frederic the Second. Hie insurgents of Tephrice were re- 
presented by the barons and cities of Languedoc : Pope Innocent III. 
siurpassed the sanguinary fame of Theodora. It was in cruelty 
alone that her soldiers could equal the heroes of the Crusades, and 
the cruelty of her priests was far excelled by the founders of the In- 
quisition^^ — an office more adapted to confirm than to refute the 
belief of an evil principle. The visible assemblies of the Paulicians, 
or Albigeois, were extirpated by fire and sword ; and the bleeding 
remnant escaped by flight, concealment, or Catholic conformity. But 
the invincible spirit which they had kindled still lived and breathed 
in the Western w(n*ld. In the state, in the church, and even in the 
cloister, a latent succession was preserved of the disciples of St. Paul, 
who protested against the tyranny of Rome, embraced the Bible as 
the rule of faith, and purified their creed firom all the visions of the 
Gnostic theology.^ The struggles of Wicklifif in England, of Huss 

** Of the laws, crasade, and persecution against the Albigeois, a jost, though general, 
idea is expressed by Mosheim (p. 477-481). The detail may be found in the eccle- 
siastical historians, ancient and modem, Catholics and Protestants; and among these 
Fleury is the most impartial and moderate. 

^^ The Acts (Liber Sententiarum) of the Inquisition of Toulouse (a.d. 1307-1323) 
have been published by Limborch (Amstelodami, 1692), with a previous History of 
the Inquisition in general. They deserved a more learned and critical editor. As we 
must not calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will observe that, of a list of 
criminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men and four women were 
delivered to the secular arm." 


• Dr.Maitland, in his 'Facts and Docu- ^ The popularity of ' Milner's History 

ments relating to the ancient Albigenses of the Church' with some readers may 

and Waldenses,' remarks (p. 217, note) make it proper to observe that his attempt 

that Gibbon ought to have said thirty-tico to exculpate the Paulicians from the 

men and eight women. He imagines that charge of Qnosticism or Manicheism is in 

Gibbon was misled by the fact that the direct defiance, if not in ignorance, of all 

index-maker most commonly (but by no the original authorities. Gibbon himself, 

means always) states the nature of the it appears, was not acquainted with the 

sentence passed on each person. From work of Photlus, ' Contra l^Ianicheos 

the book, however, it appears that forty Bepullulantes,' the first book of which 

persons were delivered to the secular arm, was-^edited by Montfaucon, Bibliotheca 

viz. twenty-nine Albigenses, seven Wal- Coisliniana, pars ii. p. 349, 375, the whole 

denses, and four Beguiiis.—S. by Wolf, in his Anecdota Gneca. Ham- 
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in Bohemia, were premature and ineffectual ; but the names of Zuin- 
glius, Luther, and Calvin are pronounced with gratitude as the 
deliverers of nations. 

A philosopher, who calculates the degree of their merit and the 
value of their reformation, will prudently ask from what ^-^^ 
articles of faith, above or against our reason, they have en- and oonse. 
franchised the Christians ; for such enfranchisement is doubt- the Be- 
less a benefit so far as it may be compatible with truth and *'™* **°* 
piety. After a fair discussion we shall rather be surprised by the 
timidity than scandalised by the freedom of our first reformers.^* 
With the Jews, they adopted the belief and defence of all the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with ^11 their prodigies, from the garden of Eden 
to the visions of the prophet Daniel ; and they were bound, like the 
Catholics, to justify against the Jews the abolition of a divine law. 
In the great mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation the reformers 
were severely orthodox : they freely adopted the theology of the four 
or the six first councils ; and with the Atbanasian creed they pro* 
nounced the eternal damnation of all who did not believe the Catholic 
faith. Transubstantiation, the invisible change of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, is a tenet that may defy the 
power of argument and pleasantry; but instead of consulting the 
evidence of their senses, of their sight, their feeling, and their taste, 
the first Protestants were entangled in their own scruples, and awed 
by the words of Jesus in the institution of the sacrament Luther 
maintained a corporeal^ and Calvin a real^ presence of Christ in the 
eucharist ; and the opinion of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a 
spiritual communion, a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed in the 
reformed churchea^' But the loss of one mystery was amply com- 
pensated by the stupendous doctrines of original sin, redemption, 
faith, grace, and predestinaticm, which have been strained from the 
epistles of St. Paul. These subtle questions had most assuredly been 
prepared by the fathers and schoolmen ; but the final improvement 
and popular use may be attributed to the first reformers, who enforced 
them as the absolute and essential terms of salvatioa. Hitherto the 


^ The opinionB and proceedings of the reformers are exposed in the second parfc of 
the general histoiy of Mosheim; but the balance, which he has held with so clear an 
eye and so steady an hand, begins to incline in favour of his Lutheran brethren. 

** Under Edward VI. our reformation was more bold and perfect : but in the 
fundamental articles of the church of England, a strong and explicit declaration 
against the real presence was obliterated in the original copy, to please the people, or 
the Lutherans, or Queen Elizabeth (Burnet's History of the Reformation, vol. ii p. 
82, 128, 302). 

bui^, 1722. Compare a very sensible J. G. Dowliiig^ M.A. London 1835. 
tract, Letter to Rev. S. R. Maitlaad, by — ^M. 
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weight of supernatural belief inclines against the Protestants ; anil 
many a sober Christian would rather admit that a wafer is God than 
that God is a cruel and capricious tyrant. 

Yet the* services of Luther and his rivals are solid and important ; 
and the philosopher must own his obligations to these fearless enthu- 
siasts.^^ I. By their hands the lofty fabric of superstition, from the 
abuse of indulgences to the intercession of the Virgin, has been 
levelled with the ground. Myriads of both sexes of the monastic 
profession were restored to the liberty and labours of social life. An 
hierarchy of saints and angels, of imperfect and subordinate deities, 
were stripped of their temporal power, and reduced to the enjoyment 
of celestial happiness : their images and relics were banished from 
the church ; and the credulity of the people was no longer nourished 
with the daily repetition of miracles and visions. The imitation of 
paganism was supplied by a pure and spiritual worship of prayer and 
thanksgiving, the most worthy of man, the least unworthy of the 
Deity. It only remains to observe whether such sublime simplicity 
be consistent with popular devotion ; whether the vulgar, in the 
absence of all visible objects, will not be inflamed by enthusiasm or 
insensibly subside in languor and indifference. IL The chain of 
authority was broken, which restrains the bigot from thinking as he 
pleases, and the slave from speaking as he thinks : the popes, fathers, 
and councils were no longer the supreme and infallible judges of the 
world ; and each Christian was taught to acknowledge no law but the 
Scriptures, no interpreter but his own conscience. This freedom, 
however, was the consequence rather than the design of the Reforma- 
tion. The patriot reformei-s were ambitious of succeeding the tyrants 
whom they had dethroned. They imposed with equal rigour their 
creeds and confessions ; they asserted the right of the magistrate to 
punish heretics with death. The pious or personal animosity of 
Calvin proscribed in Servetus ^" the guilt of his own rebellion ; ^® and the 


®* " Had it not been for such men as Luther and myself/* said the fanatic Whistoij 
to Halley the philosopher, '* you would now be kneeling before an image of St. 
"Winifred." 

^ The article of Servet in the Dictionnaire Critique of Chauffepi^ is the best account 
which I have seen of this shameful transaction. See likewise the Abb6 d' Artigny, 
Nouveaux Memoires d*Histoire, &c., tom. ii. p. 55-154. 

^ I am more deeply scandalised at the single execution of Servetus than at the 
hecatombs which have blazed in the Auto da F^ of Spain and Portugal. 1. The zeal 
of Calvin seems to have been envenomed by personal malice, and perhaps envy. He 
accused his adversary before their common enemies, the judges of Yienne, and be- 
trayed, for his destruction, the sacred trust of a private correspondence. 2. The 
deed of cruelty was not varnished by the pretence of danger to the church or state. In 
his passage through Geneva Servetus was an harmless stranger, who neither preached, 
nor printed, nor made proselytes. 3. A Catholic inquisitor yields the same obedience 
which he requires, but Calvin violated the golden rule of doing as he would be done 
by; a rule which I read in a moral treatise of Isocratos (in Nicode, tom. i. p. 93, edit. 
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flames of Smithfield, in which he was afterwards consumed, had been 
kindled for the Anabaptists by the zeal of Cranmer.^' The nature 
of the tiger was the same, but he was gradually deprived of his teeth 
and fangs. A spiritual and temporal kingdom was possessed by the 
Roman pontiff: the Protestant doctors were subjects of an humble 
rank, without revenue or jurisdiction. His decrees were consecrated by 
the antiquity of the Catholic church ; their arguments and disputes 
were submitted to the people ; and their appeal to private judgment 
was accepted, beyond their wishes, by curiosity and enthusiasm. Since 
the days of Luther and Calvin a secret reformation has been silently 
working in the bosom of the reformed churches ; many weeds of pre- 
judice were eradicated ; and the disciples of Erasmus ^® difiused 
a spirit of freedom and moderation. The liberty of conscience has 
been claimed as a common benefit, an inalienable right : ^' the free 
governments of Holland ^^ and England *^ introduced the practice of 
toleration ; and the narrow allowance of the laws has been enlarged 
by the prudence and humanity of the times. In the exercise the 
mind has understood the limits of its powers, and the words and 
shadows that might amuse the child can no longer satisfy his manly 
reason. The volumes of controversy are overspread with cobwebs : 
the doctrine of a Protestant church is far removed from the know- 
ledge or belief of its private members ; and the forms of orthodoxy, 
the articles of faith, are subscribed with a sigh, or a smile, by the 
modem clergy. Yet the friends of Christianity are alarmed at the 
boundless impulse of inquiry and scepticism. The predictions of the 
Catholics are accomplished : the web of mystery is unravelled by the 
Arminians, Arians, and Socinians, whose numbers must not be com- 
puted from their separate congregations ; and the pillars of Revela- 
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Battie), four hundred years before the publication of the Gk)spel. "A ^Mx»mt v^ 

^ See Burnet, vol. ii. p. 84-86. The sense and huinanity of the young king were 
oppressed by the authority of the primate. 

^ Erasmus may be considered as the father of rational theology. After a slumber 
of an hundred years, it was revived by the Arminians of Holland, Grotius, Limborch, 
and Le Glerc : in England by Chillingworth, the latitudinarians of Cambridge 
(Burnet, Hist, of own Times, vol. i. p. 261-268, octavo edition), Tillotson, Clarke, 
Hoadley, &c. 

* I am sorry to observe that the three writers of the last age, by whom the rights 
of toleration have been so nobly defended, Bayle, Leibnitz, and Locke, are all laymen 
and philosophers. 

*> See the excellent chapter of Sir William Temple on the Religion of the United 
Provinces. I am not satisfied with Grotius (de Rebus Belgicis, Annal. 1. i. p. 13, 14, 
edit, in 12mo.), who approves the Imperial laws of persecution, and only condemns 
the bloody tribunal of the Laquisition. 

^' Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 53, 54) explains the law of 
England as it was fixed at the Revolution. The exceptions of Papists, and of those 
who deny the Trinity, would stiU leave a tolerable scope for persecution, if the 
nationid spirit were not more effectual than an hundred statutes. 
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tion are shaken by those men who preserve the name without the 
substance of religion, who indulge the licence without the temper of 
philosophy/* * 

' ^ I shaU reoommend to public aiiimad?«raion two passages in Dr. Priestley whicli 
betray the ultimate tendency of his opinions. At the first of these (Hist, of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, vol. i. p. 275, 276) the priest, at the second (vol. ii. p. 
484) the msgistrate, may tremble 1 


* There is something ludicrous, if it truth and justice is mingled with much 

were not offensiTO, in Gibbon holding up prejudice, would suggest, could not pos- 

to "public animadversion*' the opinions sibly be compressed into a note; and would 

of any believer in Christianity, however indeed embrace the whole religious and 
imperiect his creed. The observations , irreligious history of the time which has 

which the whole of this passage on the elapsed since Qibbon wrote. — M. 
effects of the Reformation, in which much 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Thb Bulgaeians. — Obigin, Migbations, and Settlement of the Hun- 

0ABIAN8. r- ThBIB InEOADS IN THB EaST AND WeST. — ThB MoNABCHY 

OF Russia. — Geogbaphy and Teade. — Wabs of the Russians against 

THE GbEEK EmPIBB. — CONVBBSION OF THE BaBBABIANS. 

Under the reign of Constantine, the grandson of Heraclius, the 
ancient barrier of the Danube, so often violated and so often restored, 
was irretrievably swept away by a new deluge of barbarians. Their 
progress was favoured by the caliphs, their unknown and accidental 
auxiliaries : the Roman legions were occupied in Asia ; and after the 
loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Caesars were twice reduced to 
the danger and disgrace of defending their capital against the Sara- 
cens. If, in the account of this interesting people, I have deviated 
from the strict and original line of my undertaking, the merit of the 
subject will hide my transgression, or solicit my excuse. In the East, 
in the West, in war, in religion, in science, in their prosperity, and 
in their decay, the Arabians press themselves on our curiosity : the 
first overthrow of the church. and empire of the Greeks may be im- 
puted to their arms ; and the disciples of Mahomet still hold the civil 
and religious sceptre of the Oriental world. But the same labour 
would be unworthily bestowed on the swarms of savages who, be- 
tween the seventh and the twelfth century, descended from the plaiuj^ 
of Scythia, in transient inroad or perpetual emigration.^ Their names 
are uncouth, their origins doubtful, their actions obscure, their super- 
stition was blind, their valour brutal, and the uniformity of their 
public and private lives was neither softened by innocence nor refined 
by policy. The majesty of the Byzantine throne repelled and sur- 
vived their disorderly attacks ; the greater part of these barbarians 
has disappeared without leaving any memorial of their existence, and 
the despicable remnant continues, and may long continue, to groan 
under the dominion of a foreign tyrant From the antiquities of, 

^ All the passages of the Byzantine history which relate to the barbarians are com- 
piled, methodised, and transcribed, in a Latin version, by the laborious John Gotthelf 
Slritter, in his ' Memorise Populonmi, ad Danubium, Pontum Euxinum, Paludem 
Mseotidem, Caucasum, Mare Caspium, et inde magis ad Septemtriones incolentium.' 
Petropoli, 1771-1779; in four tomes, or six volumes, in 4to. But the fashion has not 
enhanced the price of these raw materials. 
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I. Bulgarians^ II. Hungarians^ and, III. Eu^ssians^ I shall content 
myself with selecting such facts as yet deserve to be remembered. 
The conquests of the, IV. Normans, and the monarchy of the, V. 
Turks, will naturally terminate in the memorable Crusades to the 
Holy Land and the double fall of the city and empire of Constantine. 
I. In his march td Italy, Theodoric,* the Ostrogoth, had trampled 
Emigration ^^ ^^^ axms of the Bulgarians. After this defeat the name 
^^^'^' and the nation are lost during a century and a half; and it 
Aj).68o,&c. jjjay be suspected that the same or a similar appellation 
was revived by strange colonies from the Borysthenes, the Tanais, 
or the Volga. A king of the ancient Bulgaria ' bequeathed to his 
five sons a last lesson of moderation and concord. It was received as 
youth has ever received the counsels of age and experience : the five 
princes buried their father ; divided his subjects and cattle ; forgot 
his advice ; separated from each other ; and wandered in quest of 
fortune, till we find the most adventurous in the heart of Italy, under 
the protection of the exarch of Bavenna.* But the stream of emi- 
gration was directed or impelled towards the capital The modem 
Bulgaria, along the southern banks of the Danube, was stamped with 
the name and image which it has retained to the present hour : the 
new conquerors successively acquired, by war or treaty, the Roman 
provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, and the two Epirus' ; * the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy was translated from the native city of Justinian ; 
and, in their prosperous age, the obscure town of Lychnidus, or 
Achrida, was honoured with the throne of a king and a patriarch.^ 
The unquestionable evidence of language attests the descent of the 
Bulgarians from the original stock of the Sclavonian, or more pro- 

' Hiflt. vol. V. p. 8. 

* Theophanes, p. 296-299 [torn. L p. 544-550, ed. Bonn]; Anastasius, p. 113; Nice- 
phorus, G. P. p. 22, 23. Theophanes places the old Bulgaria on the banks of the Atell 
or Volga; but he deprives himself of all geographical credit by dischai-ging that river 
into the Euxine Sea. 

* Paul. Diacon. de Qestis Langobard. 1. v. c. 29, p. 881, 882. The apparent differ- 
ence between the Lombard historian and the above-mentioned Greeks is easily recon- 
ciled by Camillo Pell^grino (de Ducats Beneventano, dissert, vii. in the Scriptores 
Rerum Ital. torn. v. p. 186, 187) and Beretti (Chorograph. Italiee medii -^vi, p. 273, 
&c.). This Bulgarian colony was planted in a vacant district of Samnium, and learned 
the Latin without forgetting their native language. 

^ These provinces of the Greek idiom and empire are assigned to the Bulgarian 
kingdom in the dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdiction between the patriarchs of Rome 
and Constantinople (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 869, No. 75). 

^ The situation and royalty of Lychnidus, or Achrida, are clearly expressed in Ce- 
drenus (p. 713 [tom. ii. p. 468, ed. Bonn]). The removal of an archbishop or patriarch 
from Justinianea prima to Lychnidus, and at length to Temovo, has produced some 
perplexity in the ideas or language of the Greeks (Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. ii. e. 2, p. 
14, 15 [tom.i. p. 27, ed. Bonn]; Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. i. 1. i. c. 19, 23); 
and a Frenchman (D'Anville) is more accurately skilled in the geography of their ovm 
country (Hist, de r Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxxi.). 
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perly Slavonian, race ; ' * and the kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians, 
Rascians, Croatians, Wallachians,^ ^ &c., followed either the standard 

^ Chaloocondyles, a competent judge, afiGirma the identity of the language of the 
Dalmatians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians, Poles (de Rebus Turcicis, 1. x. p. 283 [ed. 
Par.; p. 530, ed. Bonn]), and elsewhere of the Bohemians (1. ii. p. 38 (j>. 73, ed. Bonn]). 
The same author has marked the separate idiom of the Hungarians. 

* See the work of John Christopher de Jordan, de Originibus Sclavicis, Vindobonsd, 


* This is a mistake. Gibbon has been the Bulgarians were subject to the Avars; 
misled by the present language of the but, in 634, Cubrat, a friend of the Ro- 
Bulgarians, which is Slavonic, but was mans, threw off the yoke of the Avars, 
not so ori^nally. The authority of Chal- A few years afterwards (about 670) the 
cocondyles, whom Gibbon quotes in his Bulgarians appear as enemies of the Ro- 
note, is of no value for an earlier period, mans; and, to the great terror of Con- 
as he lived in the fifteenth century, after stantinople, they crossed the Danube, 
the capture of Constantinople by the and, uniting themselves with the Slavonic 
Turks. In a previous chapter (vol. v. p. inhabitants, founded the Bulgarian king- 
167, 168) Gibbon had correctly identified dom between this river and the Hsemus. 
the Bulgarians and the Huns, and had The name of the conquerors still con- 
observed, in a note, " I adopt the appel- tinues, but their language has long given 
" lation of Bulgarians from Ennodius, way to that of the Slavonians. A por- 
" Jomandes, Theophanes, and the Chro- tion, however, of the Bulgarians remained 
*' nicies of Cassiodorus and Marcellinus. in their earlier abodes, to the eastward; 
" The name of Huns is too vague; the and Theophanes, in a passage quoted by 
'* tribes of Cutturgurians and Utturgu- Gibbon (note 3), correctly places old Bul- 
*' rians are too minute and too harsh." garia on the Etel, or Atal, or the Volga, 
That the Bulgarians were Huns has been the former being the name of this river in 
clearly proved by Zeuss, and they conse- the Tatar languages, while the latter pro- 
}uently belonged to the Turkish, and not bably comes from the Bulgarians. The 
the Slavonic race; for there can be no Bulgarian kingdom upon the Volga is 
doubt that the Huns were Turks. (See called by tl^e Russian historians Great 
Editor's note, vol. iiL p. 306.) It may be Bulgaria, and the Danubian Bulgaria 
regarded as an historical fact that the sometimes takes the name of Little Bul- 
Bulgarians were the remains of the Huns, garia. Great Bulgaria extended from the 
who, after their defeat on the death of confluence of the Kama and the Volga to 
Attila, retreated eastward to the Euxine the shores of the Euxine and the Caspian, 
and the lake Mseotis. The Bulgarians are The ruins of its capital city, Bolgari, have 
first mentioned by name by Ennodius, in been discovered on the banks of the 
his panegyrical oration addressed to the Danube. In the middle ages this king- 
Gothic king Theodoric, their conqueror; dom became one of considerable import- 
but he sp^iks of them as a well-known ance, and an active commerce was carried 
and terrible nation, not as one which now on between the east and the north of 
appeared for the first time. (" Haec est Europe through the country of the Bul- 
" natio, cujus ante te fuit omne quod garians and the rivers which traversed it. 
" voluit . . . quse prolixis temporibus solo In the tenth century the Bulgarians were 
'' bellaconsummavitexcursu. ... His an^6 Mahometans, and, as we learn from 
'* mundus pervius esse credebatur." En- Nestor, attempted to convert the Czar 
nod. ap. 0pp. Sinn. tom. i. p. 1598, 1599.) Vladimir of Russia with his people to the 
In a letter of the Gothic kmg Athalaric, religion of the prophet. The Bulgarians 
the Bulgarians are plainly identified with are frequently mentioned by the Arabs, 
the Huns. (Cassiod. Var. viii. 10.) Pro- who visited their country for the purposes 
copius never mentions Bulgarians, only of commerce, and they continued a power- 
Huns; but certain deeds ascribed by Pro- ful people till they were overwhelmed by 
oopiuB to Huns are attributed by Jor- the invasion of the Mongols. See Zeuss, 
nandes and others to Bulgarians. (For Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstiunme, 
the proofs, see Zeuss, p. 711.) Further, p. 710, seq,\ Prichard, Physical History 
Bulgarian, like Hun, was a collective of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 325, 8eq,\ Scha- 
name; and thus we find the same tribes fieurik, Slawische Altedhumer, vol. ii. p. 
called Bulgarians in one author and Huns 152, seq. — S. 
in another. ^ This, again, is a mistake. The Wal- 

In the sixth century several tribes of lachians are not akin to the Servians^ 

VOL. VII. F 
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or ihe example of the leading tribe. From the Euxine to the Adriatic, 
in the state of captives, or subjects, or allies, or enemies, of the Greek 
empire, they overspread the land ; and the national appellation of the 
Slaves * has been degraded by chance or malice fix)m the significa- 
croats or ^ion of gloiy to that of servitude.^® Among these colonies, 
SdISIISL ^® Chrobatians," or Croats, who now attehd the motions 
A.D.900.&C. Qf mj Austrian army, are the descendants of a mighty 
people, the conquerors and sovereigns of Dalmatia. The mari- 
time cities, and of these the infant republic of Ragusa, implored 
the aid and instructions of the Byzantine court : they were advised 
by the magnanimous Basil to reserve a small acknowledgment of 
their fidelity to the Roman empire, and to appease, by an annual 
tribute, the wrath of these irresistible barbariana The kingdom of 
Croatia was shared by eleven Zoupana, or feudatory lords ; and their 
united forces were numbered at sixty thousand horse and one hundred 
thousand foot. A long sea-coast, indented with capacious harbours, 
covered with a string of islands, and almost in sight of the Italian 
shores, disposed both the natives and strangers to the practice of 
navigation. The boats or brigantines of the Croats were constructed 
after the fashion of the old libumians: one hundred and eighty 
vessels may excite the idea of a lespectable navy ; but our seamen 
will smile at the allowance of ten, or twenty, or forty men, for each 
of these ships of war. They were gradually converted to the more 

1745, in four.parts, or two volumes in folio. HiB collections and researches are useful 
to elucidate the antiquities of Bohemia and the adjacent countries; but his plan is 
narrow, his style barbarous, his criticism shaUow> and the Aulic counseUor is not free 
from the prejudices of a Bohemian.* 

^ Jordan subscribes to the well-known and probable derivation from Slava, laus, 
gloria, a word of familiar use in the different dialects and parts of speech, and which 
forms the termination of the most illustrious names (de Originibus Sclavids, pars i. 
p. 40, pars iv. p. 101, 102).^ 

*® This conversion of a national into an appellative name i^pears to have arisen in 
the viiith century, in the Oriental France, where the princes and bishops were rich in 
Sclavonian captives, not of the Bohemian (exclaims Jordan), but of Sorabian race. 
From thence the word was extended to general use, to the modem languages, and 
even to the style of the last Byzantines (see the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Du- 
cange). The confusion of the St^CA.0/, or Servians, with the Latin Servi, was still more 
fortunate and familiar (Constant. Porphyr. de Administrando Imperio, c. 32^ p. 99 
[tom. iii. p. 152, ed. Bonn]). 

" The emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, most accurate for his own times, 
most fabulous for preceding ages, describes the Sclavonians of Dalmatia ([de Admin. 
Imp.] c. 29-36). 

Bosnians, and other Slavonic nations. * We have at length a profound and 

They are a Romance people, speaking a Ian- satisfactory work on the Slavonian races, 

guage derived from the Latin, like the Schafarik, Slawische Alterthumer, 2 vols. 

French, Italian, and Spanish. They stiU Leipzig/ 1843.— M. 1845. 

call themselves Rumui\j^, Komans. The ^ On the origin of the word Slavi, and 

name of Wallachians, t. e, Walschen or on the Slavonic languages in general, see 

Welch, was first given to them by the Editor^s note, vol. v. p. 167.—^. 
Germans. — S. 
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honourable service of commerce; yet the Sclayonian pirates were 
still frequent and dangerous ; and it was not before the close of the 
tenth century that the freedom and sovereignty of the Gulf were 
effiectually vindicated by the Venetian republia^^ The ancestors of 
these Dalmatian kings were equally removed from the use and abuse 
of navigation: they dwelt in the White Croatia, in the inland 
regions of Silesia and Little Poland, thirty days' journey, according 
to the Greek computation, from the sea of darkness. 

The glory of the Bulgarians'^ was confined to a narrow scope 
both of time and place. In the ninth and tenth centuries First king. 
they reigned to the south of the Danube, but the more BuTgarims. 
powerful nations that had followed their emigration repelled ^-^^^o-ioi^- 
all return to the north and all progress to the west. Yet in the 
obscure catalogue of their exploits they might boast an honour which 
had hitherto been appropriated to the Goths, that of slaying in battle 
one of the successors of Augustus and Constantine. The emperor 
Nicephorus had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost his life in the 
Sclavonian, war. In his first operations he advanced with boldness 
and success into the centre of Bulgaria, and burnt the royal courts 
which was probably no more than an edifice and village of timber. 
But while he searched the spoil and refused all ofiers of treaty, his 
enemies collected their spirits and their forces ; the passes of retreat 
were insuperably barred, and the trembling Nicephorus was heard 
to exclaim, ^' Alas, alas ! unless we could assume the wings of birds, 
" we cannot hope to escape." Two days he waited his fate in 
the inactivity of despair, but, on the morning of the third, the Bul^ 
garians surprised the camp, and the Roman prince, with the great 
officers of the empire, were slauffhtered in their tentsi The 

* AD. 811. 

body of Valens had been saved from insult, but the head of 
Nicephorus was exposed on a spear, and his skull, enchased with 
gold, was often replenished in the feasts of victory. The Greeks 
bewailed the dishonour of the throne^ but they acknowledged the just 
punishment of avarice and cruelty. This savage cup was deeply 
tinctured with the manners of the Scythian wilderness, but they were 
softened before the end of the same century by a peaceful inter- 
course with the Greeks, the possession of a cultivated region, and the 
introduction of the Christian worship. The nobles of Bulgaria were 

^' See the anonymous Chronicle of the xith century, ascribed to John Sagominus 
(p. 94-102), and that composed in the zivth by the Doge Andrew Dandolo (Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom. xii. p. 227-230) — the two oldest monuments of the history of 
Venice. 

*' The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found, under the proper dates, in 
the Annals of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzantine materials are collected by 
Stritter (Memorisa Populorum, tom. ii. pars ii. p. 441-647); and the series of their 
kings is disposed and settled by Ducange (Fam. Byzant. p. 305-318). 
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educated in the schools and palace of Constantmople, and Simeon,^^ 
a youth of the royal line, was instructed in the rhetoric of Demos- 
A.D.888-wt thenes and the logic of Aristotle. He relinquished the 
or 932. profession of a monk for that of a king and warrior, and in 
his reign of more than forty years Bulgaria assumed a rank among 
the civilised powers of the earth." The Greeks, whom he repeatedly 
attacked, derived a faint consolation from indulging themselves in 
the reproaches of perfidy and sacrilege. They purchased the aid of 
the pagan Turks,^ but Simeon, in a second battle, redeemed the loss 
of the first, at a time when it was esteemed a victory to elude the 
arms of that formidable nation. The Servians were overthrown, 
made captive, and dispersed; and those who visited the country 
before their restoration could discover no more than fifty vagrants, 
without women or children, who extorted a precarious subsistence 
from the chase. On classic ground, on the banks of the Achelous, 
the Greeks were defeated : their horn was broken by the strength of 
the barbaric Hercules.^^ ® He formed the siege of Constantmople, 
and, in a personal conference with the emperor, Simeon imposed the 
conditions of peace. They met with the most jealous precautions : the 
royal galley was drawn close to an artificial and well-fortified plat- 
form, and the majesty of the purple was emulated by the pomp of 
the Bulgarian. '^ Are you a Christian ? " said the humble Romanus ; 
" it is your duty to abstain from the blood of your fellow-Christians. 
^^ Has the thirst of riches seduced you from the blessings of peace ? 
'* Sheathe your sword, open your hand, and I will satiate the utmost 
" measure of your desirea" The reconciliation was sealed by a 
domestic alliance ; the freedom of trade was granted or restored ; 
the first honours of the court were secured to the friends of Bulgaria, 

^* Simeonem semi-Grascum esse aiebant, eo quod a paeritii Byzantii Demosthenis 
rhetoricam et Aristotelis syllogismos didicerat. Liutprand, 1. iii. c. 8. He says, in 
another place, Simeon, fortis bellator, Bulgarise [Bulgaris] prseerat; Christianas, sed 
vicinis Qrscis yalde inimicus (1. i. c. 2). 

** Rigidum fera dextera comu 

Dum tenet infregit, trunc&que k fronte revellit. 

Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 1-100) has boldly painted the combat of the river-god and the 
liero — ^the native and the stranger. 


* He was a patron of Slavonic litera- garia, near Anchialus, that the battle was 

tnre, and was the earliest Slavonic author foaght. See Finlay, Byzantine Empire, 

of the royal family. Schafarik, Slawische vol. i. p. 342, who remarks, — ** The name 

Alterthiimer, vol. ii. p. 186. — S. ** Achelous seems to have misled Gibbon 

** These Turks were the Patzinaks or " into a singular complication of errors. 

Petcheneges. Respecting this people, see '* He transports the battle into Greece; 

below, note <*, p. 79. — S. "calls the Asiatic troops of Phocaa 

^ It was not on the banks of the Ache- " Greeks; and grows more poetical than 

lous, but at a place of that name in Bui- " Ovid, whom he quotes."— S. 
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above the ambassadors of enemies or strangers ; ** and her princes 
were dignified with the high and invidious title of Basthus^ or 
emperor. But this friendship was soon disturbed : after the death of 
Simeon the nations were again in arms, his feeble successors 
were divided and extinguished, and, in the beginning of ^'"' * 
the eleventh century, the second Basil, who was bom in the purple, 
deserved the appellation of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His 
avarice was in some measure gratified by a treasure of four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling (ten thousand pounds weight of gold), 
which he found in the palace of Lychnidus. His cruelty inflicted 
a cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen thousand captives who had 
been guilty of the defence of their country. They were deprived of 
sight, but to one of each hundred a single eye was left, that he 
might conduct his blind century to the presence of their king. Their 
king is said to have expired of grief and horror ; the nation was 
awed by this terrible example ; the Bulgarians were swept away 
from their settlements, and circumscribed within a narrow province ; 
the surviving chiefs bequeathed to their children the advice of pa- 
tience and the duty of revenge. 

II. When the black swarm of Hungarians first hung over Europe, 
about nine hundred years after the Christian aera, they 
were mistaken by fear and superstition for the Goff and of the Turks 
Magog of the Scriptures, the signs and forerunners of the nans, 
end of the world.^'' Since the introduction of letters 

*^ The ambassador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excuses, cum Christophori 
filiam Petrus Bulgarorum Vasileus conjugem duceret, Symphonat id est consonantia, 
Bcripto juramento firmata stmt, ut omnium gentium Apostolis, id est nimciis, penes 
nos Bulgarorum Apostoli prseponantur, honorentur, diligantur (Liutprand in Lega- 
tione, p. 482). See the Ceremoniale of Constantiue Porphyrogenitus, torn. i. p. 82 
[p. 139, ed. Bonn], torn. ii. p. 429, 430, 434, 435, 443, 444^ 446, 447 [torn. i. p. 740- 
743, 749-752, 767, sqq., ed. Bonn], with the annotations of Beiske. 

*' A bishop of Wurtzburg submitted this opinion to a reverend abbot; but he more 
gravely decided that Qog and Magog were the spiritual persecutors of the church; 
since Gog signifies the roof, the pride of the heresiarchs, and Magog what comes from 
the roof, the propagation of their sects. Tet these men once commanded the respect 
of mankind (Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 594, &c.).* 


* On this note Dr. Maitland remarks, — " only known by the answer) to have 

" I do not know why Gibbon says a '' mentioned that the idea was cuiTent in 

" ' bishop of Wurtzburg,* when Fleury and " his diocese, and to have desired him to 

" ITAchery TFleury's only authority) say " look at the prophecy of Ezekiel, and let 

" Verdun, Tne document exists as * Epis- " him know what he supposed to be its 

" * tola cujusdam Abbatis Monasterii S, " meaning. That the bishop did not ex- 

" ' Germani ad V. Episcopum Virdunen- " press or imply any belief in the opinion, 

" ' sem de Hungris.' Neither the bishop ** may be presumed from the terms in 

" nor the abbot seems to have given any " which the abbot (after saying that it 

'* credit to the notion of the Himgarians " was current in his part of the world 

" being Gog and Magog. In writing to " also) sets it down as mere nonsense — 

*' the abbot, the bishop appears (for I '' frivolam esse et nihil verum habere — 

** believe his letter is not extant, and is " contrasted with the language of deep 
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they have explored their own antiquities with a strong and laudable 
impulse ef patriotic curiosity.^® Their rational criticism can no 
longer be amused with a vain pedigree of Attila and the Huns : but 
they complain that their primitiye records have perished in the 
Tartar war; that the truth or fiction of their rustic songs is long 
since forgotten ; and that the fragments of a rude chronicle ^* must 
be painfully reconciled with the contemporary though foreign intelli- 
gence of the Imperial geographer.'® Magyar is the national and 
oriental denomination of the Hungarians \ but, among the tribes of 
Scythia, they are distingushed by the Greeks under the proper and 
peculiar name of Turk%^ as the descendants of that mighty people 
who had conquered and reigned from China to the Volga. The 
Pannonian colony preserved a correspondence of trade and amity 
with the eastern Turks on the confines of Persia ; and after a separa- 
tion of three hundred and fifty years the missionaries of the king of 
Hungary discovered and visited their ancient country near the banks 
of the Volga. They were hospitably entertained by a people of 
pagans and savages who still bore the name of Hungarians ; con- 
versed in their native tongue, recollected a tradition of their long- 
lost brethren, and listened with amazement to the marvellous tale of 
their new kingdom and religion. The zeal of conversion was ani- 
mated by the interest of consanguinity, and one of the greatest of 

*' The two national authors from whom I have derived the most assistance are 
George Pray (Dissertationes ad Annales veterum Hungarorum, &o., Vindobonro, 1775, 
in folio) and Stephen Katona (Hist. Critica Ducum et Regum Hungarise stirpia 
ArpadiansB, Paestini, 1778*1781, 5 vols, in octavo). The first embraces a large and 
often coi^jectural space; the latter, by his learning, judgment, and perspicuity, deserves 
the name of a critical historian.*^ 

^ The author of this Chronicle is styled the notary of king Bela. Katona has 
assigned him to the ziith century, and defends his character against the hypercriticism 
of Pray. This rude annalist must have transcribed some historical records, since he 
could afi&rm with dignity, rejectis falsis fabulis rusticorum, et garrulo cantO jocula- 
torum. In the xvth century these fables were collected by Thuroteius, and embellished 
by the Italian Bonfinius. See the Preliminary Discourse in the Hist. Critica Ducum, 
p. 7-33. 

^ See Constantine de Administrando Imperio, c. 3, 4, 13, 38-42. Katona has 
nicely fixed the composition of this work to the years 949, 950, 951 (p. 4-7). The 
critical historian (p. 34-107) endeavours to prove the existence, and to relate the 
actions, of a first duke Almua, the father of Arpad, who is tacitly rejected by Con- 
stantine. 

"respect and afifeotion in which he " of the single sentence of comment which 

" addresses the bishop. But farther— the ** he bestows on it— quas quia a B. Hiero- 

" sarcasm can scarcely be said to touch ** nvmo exposita sunt, et brevitas epistolse 

" either of the parties ; for the abbot " plura de his dicere non permittit." 

" gives the notion about Gbg and Magog (Tlie Dark Ages, p. 230.) — S. 

" being the roof, and the heretics, &c., as • Compare Kngel, Q^schichte des Un- 

** the exposition of Jerome, without the grischen Heichs und seiner Nebenlander, 

" expression of any opinion as to its cor- llalle, 1797* and Mailath, Qeschichte der 

" rectness; unless indeed we may find Magyaren, Wien, 1828. — M. 
" something like apology in the language 
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their princes had formed the generous, though firuitless, design of 
replenishing the solitude of Pannonia by this domestic colony firom 
the heart of Tartary.*^ From this primitive country they were driven 
to the West by the tide of war and emigration, by the weight of the 
more distant tribes, who at the same time were fugitives and con* 
querors. Reason or fortune directed their course towards the frontiers 
of the Roman empire ; they halted in the usual stations along the 
banks of the great rivers ; and in the territories of Moscow, Eiow, 
and Moldavia, some vestiges have been discovered of their temporary 
residence. In this long and various peregrination they could not 
always escape the dominion of the stronger, and the purity of their 
blood was improved or sullied by the mixture of a foreign race; 
from a motive of compulsion or choice, several tribes of the Chazars 
were associated to the standard of their ancient vassals, introduced 
the use of a second language, and obtained by their superior renown 
the most honourable place in the front of battle. The military force 
of the Turks and their allies marched in seven equal and artificial 
divisions : each division was formed of thirty thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-seven warriors, and the proportion of women, children, and 
servants supposes and requires at least a million of emigrants. Their 
public counsels were directed by seven vayvodsy or hereditary chiefs ; 
but the experience of discord and weakness recommended the more 
simple and vigorous administration of a single person. The sceptre, 
which had been declined by the modest Lebedias, was granted to 
the birth or merit of Almus and his son Arpad, and the authority of 
the supreme khan of the Chazars confirmed the engagement of the 
prince and people ; . of the people to obey his commands, of the prince 
to consult their happiness and glory. 

With this narrative we might be reasonably content, if the pene- 
tration of modem learnings had not opened a new and larger Their Fennic 
prospect of the antiquities of nations. The Hungarian Ian- ®'*«^- 
guage stands alone, and as it were insulated, among the Sclavonian 
dialects ; but it bears a close and clear affinity to the idioms of the 
Fennic race,*^ of an obsolete and savage race, which formerly occupied 
the northern re^ons of Asia and Europe.* The genuine appellation 

^ Pray (Dissert, p. 37-39, &c.) produces and iUustrates the original passages of the 
Hungarian missionaries, Bonfinius and iBneas Sylvius. 

" Fischer, in the Queestiones Petropolitanse, de Origine Ungrorum, and Pray, 
Bissertat. i. ii. iii.^ &c., have drawn up several comparative tables of the Hungarian 


* Gibbon is correct in connecting the country called Ugria, or Jugoria, in the 

language of the Himgarians with that of southern part of the Uralian mountains, 

the Finnish or Tschudish race. The ori- which is now inhabited by the Yoguls 

ginal abode of the Hungarians was in the and Ostiaks, who are the eastern branches 
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of Ugri or Igcura is found on the western confines of China ;*** their 
migration to the banks of the Irtish is attested by Tartar evidence \^* 
a similar name and language are detected in the southern parts of 
Siberia ;^^ and the remains of the Fennic tribes are widely, though 
thinly, scattered from the sources of the Oby to the shores of Lap- 
land.'* The consanguinity of the Hungarians and Laplanders would 
display the powerful energy of climate on the children of a common 
parent; the lively contrast between the bold adventurers who are 

with the Fexmic dialects. The affinity is indeed striking, but the lists are short; the 
words are purposely chosen; and I read in the learned Bayer (Comment. Academ. 
Petropol. torn. z. p. 374) that, although the Hungarian has adopted many Fennic 
words (innumeras voces), it essentially differs toto genio et natur&. 

^ In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely described by the Chinese 
Geographers (Gktubil, Hist, du Grand Gengiscan, p. 13; De Guignes, Hist, des Hims, 
tom. ii. p. 31, &c.). 

^ Hist. G^ndalogique des Tartars, par Abulghazi Bahadur Khan, portie ii. p. 90-98. 

^ In their journey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives (Harris's Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, voL ii. p. 920, 921) and BeU (Travels, vol. i. p. 174) found the Vogulitz in 
the neighbourhood of Tobolsky. By the tortiures of the etymological art, Ugur and 
Fo^ are reduced to the same name; the circumjacent mountams really bear the 
appellation of Ugrian ; and of all the Fennic dialects, the Vogulian is the nearest to 
the Hungarian (l^scher. Dissert, i. p. 20-30; Pray, Dissert, ii. p. 31-34). 

^ The eight tribes of the Fennic race are described in the curious work of M, 
Levdque (EUst. des Peuples soumis k la Domination de la Russie, tom. i. p. 361-561). 


of the Finnish race, while the most im- exists between the Magyars and the other 

portant of the western branches are the tribes of the same race to intermixture 

Finns and Lappes. Ugria^ called Great with Turkish or Tatar nations, but we 

Hungary by the Franciscan monk Piano would rather account for it, with Dr. 

Carpini, who laravelled in 1426 to the Prichard, by the influence of external cir< 

court of the Great Khan. From XJgria cumstances exercised during ten centuries, 

the Hungarians were expelled by the and by the change of habits induced by 

Turkish tribes of Petcheneges and Cha- the events of history. " They exchanged 

zars, and sought refuge in the plains of ** their abode in the most rigorous climate 

the lower Danube, where they first ap- " of the old continent, a wilderness where 

peared in the reign of the Greek emperor " Ostiaks and Samoiedes pursue the chace 

Theophilus, between 829 and 842. They " during only the mildest season, for one in 

called themselves Magyars, but the Rus- ** the south of Europe, amid fertUe plains, 

sions gave them the name of Ugri, as ** which abound in rich harvests of com 

originating from Ugria; and this name has " and wine. They laid aside the habits of 

been corrupted into Ungri and Hun- " rude and save^e hunters, far below the 

garians. Although it is difficult to believe " condition of the nomadic hordes, for the 

that the present Magyars, who are the '* manners of civilised life." F. H. Muller, 

foremost people in eastern Europe, are of DerlJgrische Volkstamm, Berlin, 1837-39, 

the same race as the degraded Yogulsand 2 vols. 8vo.; Zeuss, Die Deutschen und 

Ostiaks, this fact is not only attested by die Nachbarstamme, p. 745, seq. ; Prichard, 

historical authority, and the unerring Physical History of ManMnd, vol. iii. p. 

affinity of language; but, when they first 324. — S. 

appeared in the central parts of Europe, * Gibbon has here confounded the Ugri, 

the description given of them by an old the inhabitants of Ugria, to the south of 

chronicler of the ninth century (quoted the Uralian mountains (see preceding 

by Zeuss, p. 746) accords precisely with note), with the Igours, or Ouigours, as 

that of the Voguls and Ostiaks. They are they are more correctly called, a Mon- 

represented as fishermen and hunters, golmn tribe, who were the first of the 

skilled in the use of bows and arrows, Mongolian race to make use of the art of 

but imlike the equestrian and nomadic writing. See Editor's note, vol. iii. p. 

hordes of the TurHsh race. Some writers 307, 308. — ^S. 
have ascribed the great difference which 
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intoxicated with the wines of the Danube, and the wretched fugitives 
. who are immersed beneath the snows of the polar circle. Arms and 
freedom have ever been the ruling, though too often the unsuccessful, 
passion of the Hungarians, who are endowed by nature with a vigorous 
constitution of soul and body.^"^ Extreme cold has diminished the 
stature and congealed the faculties of the Laplanders ; and the Arctic 
tribes, alone among the sons of men, are ignorant of war and uncon- 
scious of human blood : a happy ignorance, if reason and virtue were 
the guardians of their peace I *® 

It is the observation of the Imperial author of the Tactics,^^ that 
all the Scythian hordes resembled each other in their pastoral Tacuca and 
and military life, that they all practised the same means of S«°Hun.°' 
subsistence, and employed the same instruments of destruc- ^^ari^s^ 
tion. But he adds that the two nations of Bulgarians and ^•»-®oo,&c. 
Hungarians were superior to their brethren, and similar to each other, 
in the improvements, however rude, of their discipline and govern- 
ment : their visible likeness determines Leo to confound his friends 
and enemies in one common description ; and the picture may be 
heightened by some strokes from their contemporaries of the tenth 
century. Except the merit and fame of military prowess, all that is 
valued by mankind appeared vile and contemptible to these bar- 
barians, whose native fierceness was stimulated by the consciousness 
of numbers and freedom. The tents of the Hungarians were of 
leather, their garments of fiir ; they shaved their hair and scarified 
their faces : in speech they were slow, in action prompt, in treaty 
perfidious ; and they shared the common reproach of barbarians, too 
ignorant to conceive the importance of truth, too proud to deny or 
palliate the breach of their most solemn engagements. Their sim- 
plicity has been praised ; yet they abstained only from the luxury they 
had never known : whatever they saw they coveted ; their desires were 
insatiate, and their sole industry was the hand of violence and rapine. 
By the definition of a pastoral nation I have recalled a long descrip- 

^ This picture of the Hungarians and Biilgarians is chiefly drawn from the Tactics of 
Leo, p. 796-801, and the Latin Annals, which are alleged by Baronius, Pagi, and 
Muratori, a.d. 889, &c. 

*» Bufifon, Hist. Naturelle, torn. v. p. 6, in 12mo. Gustavus Adolphus attempted, 
without success, to form a regiment of Laplanders. Grotius says of these Arctic tribes, 
arma arcus et pharetra, sed ad versus feras (Annal. 1. iv. p. 236); and attempts, after 
the manner of Tacitus, to varnish with philosophy their brutal ignorance.. 

** Leo has observed that the government of the Turks was monarchical, and that 
their punishments were rigorous. (Tactic, p. 796 [c. xviii. § 46] d^nmt *«) /3«{i/«j). 
Bhegino (in Chron. a.d. 889) mentions theft as a capital crime, and his jurisprudence 
is confirmed by the original code of St. Stephen (a.d. 1016). If a slave were guilty, 
he was chastised, for the first time, with the loss of his nose, or a fine of five heifers; 
for the second, with the loss of his ears, or a similar fine; for the third, with death; 
which the freeman did not incur till the fourth offence, as his first penalty was the 
loss of liberty (Eatona, Hist. Begum Hungar. tom. 1. p. 231, 232). 
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tion of the economy, the warfare, and the govemineut that preyail in 
that state of society ; I may add, that to fishing as well as to the chase 
the Hungarians were indebted for a part of their subsistence ; and 
since they 9eld(nn cultivated the ground, they must, at least in their 
new settlements, have sometimes practised a slight and unskilful hu£H 
bandry. In their emigrations, perhaps in their expeditions, the host 
was accompanied by thousands of sheep and oxen, which increased 
the cloud of formidable dust, and afforded a constant and wholesome 
supply of milk and animal food. A plentiful command of forage was 
the first care of the general ; and if the flocks and herds were secure 
of their pastures, the hardy warrior was alike insensible of danger and 
fatigue. The confuuon of men and cattle that overspread the country 
exposed their camp to a nocturnal surprise, had not a still wider cir- 
cuit been occupied by their light cavalry, perpetually in motion to 
discover and delay the approach of the enemy. After some experience 
of the Roman tactics, they adopted the use of the sword and spear, 
tiie helmet of the soldier, and the iron breastplate of his steed : but 
their native and deadly weapon was the Tartar bow : from the earliest 
infancy their children and servants were exercised in the double 
science of archery and horsemanship ; their arm was strong ; their aim 
was sure ; and in the most rapid career they were taught to throw 
themselves backwards, and to shoot a volley of arrows into the air. 
In open combat, in secret ambush, in flight, or pursuit, they were 
equally formidable : an appearance of order was maintained in the 
foremost ranks, but their charge was driven forwards by the impatient 
pressing of succeeding crowds. They pursued, headlong and rash, 
with loosened reins and horrific outcries ; but, if they fled, witii real 
or dissembled fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe was checked and 
chastised by the same habits of irregular speed and sudden evolutioa 
In the abuse of victory they astonished Europe, yet smarting from the 
wounds of the Saracen and the Dane : mercy they rarely asked, and 
more rarely bestowed : both sexes were accused as equally inaccessible 
to pity ; and their appetite for raw flesh might countenance the popular 
tale that they drank the blood and feasted on the hearts of the slain. 
Yet the Hungarians were not devoid of those principles of justice and 
humanity which nature has implanted in every bosom. The licence 
of public and private injuries was restrained by laws and punishments ; 
and in the security of an open camp, theft is the most tempting and 
most dangerous offence. Among the barbarians there were many 
whose spontaneous virtue supplied their laws and corrected their 
manners, who performed the duties, and sympathised with tiie affec- 
tions, of social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, the Turkish hordes 
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approached the common limits of the French and Byzantine empires* 
Their first conquests and final settlements extended on either Establish. 
side of the Danube above Vienna, below Belgrade, and S?SL£°of 
beyond the measure of the Roman province of Pannonia, ^Ji^^" 
or the modem kingdom of Hungary.'® That ample and ^•'** ®8®- 
fertile land was loosely occupied by the Moravians, a Sclavonian name 
and tribe, which were driven by tiiie invaders into the compass of a 
narrow province. Charlemagne had stretched a vague and nominal 
empire as far as the edge of Transylvania ; but, after the failure of 
his legitimate Une, the dukes of Moravia forgot their obedience and 
tribute to the monarchs of Oriental France. The bastard Amulph 
was provoked to invite the arms of the Turks : they rushed through 
the real or figurative wall which his indiscretion had thrown open ; 
and the king of Germany has been justly reproached as a traitor to 
the civil and ecclesiastical society of the Christians. During the life 
of Amulph the Hungarians were checked by gratitude or fear ; but 
in the infancy of his son Lewis they discovered and invaded 
Bavaria ; and such was their Scythian speed, that in a single 
day a circuit of fifty miles was stripped and consumed. In the battle 
of Augsburg the Christians maintained their advantage till the 
seventh hour of the day : they were deceived and vanquished by the 
flying stratagems of the Turkish cavalry. The conflagration spread 
over the provinces of Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia ; and the Hun* 
garians '^ promoted the reign of anarchy by forcing the stoutest barons 
to discipline their vassals and fortify their castles. The origin of 
walled towns is ascribed to this calamitous period ; nor could any dis- 
tance be secure against an enemy who, almost at the same instant, 
laid in ashes the Helvetian, monastery of St. Gall, and the city of 
Bremen on the shores of the northern ocean. Above thirty years 
.the Germanic empire, or kingdom, was subject to the ignominy of 
tribute ; and resistance was disarmed by the menace, the serious and 
effectual menace, of dragging the women and children into captivity, 
and of slaughtering the males above the age of ten years. I have 
neither power nor inclination to follow the Hungarians beyond the 
Rhine ; but I must observe with surprise that the southern provinces 
of France were blasted by the tempest, and that Spain, behind her 
Pyrenees, was astonished at the approach of these formidable 


^ See Katona, Hist. Ducum Hungar. p. 321-352. 

'' Hungarorum gens, cujus onmes fere nationes experts sseyitiAm, &c., is the 
preface of Liutprand (1. i. c. 2), who frequently expatiates on the calamities of his 
own times. See 1. i. c. 5, 1. ii. c. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1. iii. c. 1, 8cc., 1. v. c. 8, 15, in 
Legat. p. 485. His colours are glaring, but his chronology must be rectified by Pagi 
and Muratori. 
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strangers.^' The viciDity of Italy had tempted their early inroads ; 
but from their camp on the Brenta they beheld with some 

▲ 1>. 900. 

terror the apparent strength and populousness of the new- 
discovered country. They requested leave to retire; their request 
was proudly rejected by the Italian king ; and the lives of twenty 
thousand Christians paid the forfeit of his obstinacy and rashness. 
Among the cities of the West the royal Pavia was conspicuous in fame 
and splendour ; and the pre-eminence of Rome itself was only derived 

from the relics of the apostles. The Hungarians appeared ; 

Pavia was in flames ; forty-three churches were consumed ; 
and, after the massacre of the people, they spared about two hundred 
wretches who had gathered some bushels of gold and silver (a vague 
exaggeration) from the smoking ruii s of their country. In these 
annual excursions from the Alps to the neighbourhood of Rome and 
Capua, the churches that yet escaped resounded with a fearful 
litany: "Oh I save and deliver us from the arrows of the Hun- 
" garians I " But the saints were deaf or inexorable ; and the torrent 
rolled forwards, till it was stopped by the extreme land of Calabria.^^ 
A composition was offered and accepted for the head of each Italian 
subject ; and ten bushels of silver were poured forth in the Turkish 
camp. But falsehood is the natural antagonist of violence ; and the 
robbers were defrauded both in the numbers of the assessment and the 
standard of the metal. On the side of the East the Hungarians were 
opposed in doubtful conflict by the equal arms of the Bulgarians, 
whose faith forbade an alliance with the pagans^ and whose situation 

formed the barrier of the Byzantine empire. The barrier 

AJ>. 924 

was overturned ; the emperor of Constantinople beheld the 
waving banners of the Turks ; and one of their boldest warriors pre- 
sumed to strike a battle-axe into the golden gate. The arts and 
treasures of the Greeks diverted the assault; but the Hungarians 
might boast in their retreat that they had imposed a tribute on the 

33 The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Toxus are criticaUy iUustrated 
by Katona (Hist. Ducmn, 8cc., p. 107-499). His diligence has searched both natives 
and foreigners; yet to the deeds of mischief, or glory^ I have been able to add the 
destruction of Bremen (Adam Bremensis, i. 43). 

^ Muratori has considered with patriotic care the danger and resources of Modena. 
The citizens besought St. Geminianus, their patron, to avert, by his intercession, the 
rabies, flageUum, &g. 

Kimc te rogamus, licet servi pessimi, 
Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jaculis. 

The bishop erected walls for the public defence, not contra dominos serenos (Anti- 
quitat. Ital. med. ^Evi, torn. i. dissertat. i. p. 21, 22), and the song of the nightly 
watch is not without elegance or use (tom. iii. diss. xl. p. 709). The Italian annalist 
has accurately traced the series of their inroads (Annali d'ltalia, tom. vii. p. 365, 367, 
393, 401, 437, 440; tom. viu. p. 19, 41, 52, &c.). 
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spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of the CsBsars.''* The remote and 
rapid operations of the same campugn appear to ma^ify the power 
and numbers of the Turks ; but their courage is most deserving of 
praise, since a light troop of three or four hundred horse would often 
attempt and execute the most daring inroads to the gates of Thessa- 
lonica and Constantinople. At this disastrous aera of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, Europe was afflicted by a triple scourge from the 
North, the East, and the South : the Norman, the Hungarian, and the 
Saracen sometimes trod the same ground of desolation ; and these 
savage foes might have been compared by Homer to the two lions 
growling over the carcase of a mangled stag.** 

The deliverance of Germany and Christendom was achieved by 
the Saxon princes Henry the Fowler and Otho the Great, victoiyof 
who, in two memorable battles, for ever broke the power of f^Sr*^ 
the Hungarians.'* The valiant Henry was roused from ^-^-^^a; 
a bed of sickness by the invasion of his country, but his mind was 
vigorous and his prudence successful. ^'My companions," said he, 
on the morning of the combat, '^ maintain your ranks, receive on your 
^^ bucklers the first arrows of the pagans, and prevent their second 
" discharge by the equal and rapid career of your lances." They 
obeyed and conquered; and the historical picture of the castle of 
Merseburgh expressed the features, or at least the character, of 
Henry, who, in an age of ignorance, intrusted to the finer arts the 
perpetuity of his name,*''^ At the end of twenty years the children 

^ Both the Hungarian and Russian annals suppose that they besieged, or attacked, 
or insulted Constantinople (Pray, dissertat. z. p. 239; Eatona, Hist. Ducum, p. 354- 
360); and the fact is almost confessed by the Byzantine historians (Leo Grammaticus, 
p. 506 [ed. Par.; p. 322, ed. Bonn]; dedrenus, torn. ii. p. 629 [torn. ii. p. 316, ed. 
Bonn]) ; yet, however glorious to the nation, it is denied or doubted by the critical 
historian, and even by the notary of Bela. Their scepticism is meritorious; they 
could not safely transcribe or believe the rusticorum fabulas; but Eatona might have 
given due attention to the evidence of liutprand, Bulgarorum gentem atque Grcsoorwn 
tributariam fecerant (Hist. 1. ii. c. 4, p. 435). 

** — — — xUvtt &f, in^tv^nrnvf 

"Afi^tt ^uveufTif fiiyet ^^annrt (Mtxwin, — Iliad, zvl. 756. 

" They are amply and critically discussed by Elatona (Hist. Ducum, p. 360-368, 
427-470). Liutprand (1. ii. c. 8, 9) is the best evidence for the former, and Witichind 
(Annal. Saxon. 1. iii.) of the latter; but the critical historian will not even overlook 
the horn of a warrior, which is said to be preserved at Jaz-berin. 

^ Hunc vero triumphum, tam laude quam memori& dignum, ad Meresburgum rex 
in superiori ccehaculo dom(^ per ^y^a^iav, id est, picturam, notari prsecepit, adeo ut 
rem veram potius quam verisimilem videas: an high encomium (Liutprand, 1. ii. c. 9). 
Another palace in Germany had been painted with holy subjects by the order of 
Charlemagne; and Muratori may justly affirm, nulla ssecula fuere in quibus pictores 
desiderati fuerint (Antiquitat. Ital. medii ^Eyi, tom. ii. dissert, xxiv. p. 360, 361). 
Our domestic claims to antiquity of ignorance and original imperfection (Mr. Wal* 
pole's lively words) are of a much more recent date (Anecdotes of Painting, voL i. 
p. 2, &C.). 
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of the Turks who had £EdIen hj his sword invaded the empire of his 
son, and their force is defined, in the lowest estimate, at 
ttie Qnu, one hundred thousand horse. They were invited by do- 
mestic faction ; the gates of Germany were treacherously 
unlocked, and they spread, far beyond the Rhine and the Mouse, 
into the heart of Flanders. But the vigour and prudence of Otho 
dispelled the conspiracy ; the princes were made sensible that, unless 
they were true to each other, their religion and country were irre- 
coverably lost, and the national powers were reviewed in the plains of 
Augsburg. They marched and fought in eight legions^ according to 
the division of provinces and tribes: the first, second, and third 
were composed of Bavarians, the fourth of Franconians, the fifth of 
Saxons under the immediate command of the monarch, the sixth and 
seventh consisted of Swabians, and the eighth legion, of a thousand 
Bohemians, closed the rear of the host. The resources of discipline 
and valour were fortified by the arts of superstition, which, on this 
occasion, may deserve the epithets of generous and salutary. The 
soldiers were purified with a fast, the camp was blessed with the relics 
of saints and martyrs, and the Christian hero girded on his side the 
sword of Constantino, grasped the invincible spear of Charlemagne, 
and waved the banner of St Maurice, the prsefect of the ThebsBan 
legion. But his firmest confidence was placed in the holy lance,^^ 
whose point was fashioned of the nails of the cross, and which his 
fisLther had extorted from the king of Burgundy by the threats of war 
and the gift of a province. The Hungarians were expected in the 
front ; they secretly passed the Lech, a river of Bavaria that falls into 
the Danube, turned the rear of the Christian army, plundered the 
baggage, and disordered the legions of Bohemia and Swabia. The 
battle was restored by the Franconians, whose duke, the valiant 
Conrad, was pierced with an arrow a3 he rested from his fatigues ; 
the Saxons fought under the eyes of their king, and his victory sur- 
passed, in merit and importance, the triumphs of the last two hundred 
years. The loss of the Hungarians was still greater in the flight 
than in the action ; they were encompassed by the rivers of Bavaria, 
and their past cruelties excluded them from the hope of mercy. 
Three captive princes were hanged at Ratisbon, the multitude of 
prisoners was slain or mutilated, and the fugitives who presumed to 
appear in the face of their country were condemned to everlasting 
poverty and disgrace.'^ Yet the spirit of the nation was humbled, 

^ See Baronius, Annal. Eocles., a.d. 929, No. 2-5. The lance of Christ is taken 
iroia the best evidence — Liutprand (1. iv. c. 12), Sigebert, and the Acts of St. Qerard; 
but the other military relics depend on the faith of the Qesta Anglorum post BedaxD^ 
1. iL c. 8. 

* Katona, Hist. Ducum Hungarise, p. 500^ &c. 
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and the most accessible passes of Hungary were fortified with a ditch 
and rampart. Adversity suggested the counsels of modera- 
tion and peace : the robbers of the West acquiesced in a 
sedentary life ; and the next generation was taught, by a discerning 
prince, that far more might be gained by multiplying and exchanging 
the produce of a fruitful soil. The native race, the Turkish or Fennic 
blood, was mingled with new colonies of Scythian or Sclavonian 
origin :^° many thousands of robust and industrious captives had 
been imported from all the countries of Europe;^* and after the 
marriage of Geisa with a Bavarian princess, he bestowed honours and 
estates on the nobles of Germany.^* The son of Geisa was invested 

^ Among these colonies we may distinguish — 1. The Chazars, or Cabaii, who 
joined the Hungarians on their march (Constant, de Admin. Imp. c. 39, 40, p. 108, 
109 [tom. iii. p. 171, seqq,^ ed. Bonn]).* 2. The Jazyges, Moravians, and Siculi, whom 
they found in the land; the last were perhaps a remnant of the Huns of Attila, and 
were intrusted with the guard of the borders.^ 3. The Russians, who, like the Swiss 
in France, imparted a general name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians, whoBe 
chiefs (a.d. 956) were invited, cum magn& multitudine Btsmaheiitarum, Had any of 
these Sclavonians embraced the Mahometan religion? " 5. The Bisseni and Cumans, 
a mixed multitude of Patzinacites, Uzi, Chazars, &c., who had spread to the lower 
Danube.** The last colony of 40,000 Cumans, a.d. 1239, was received and converted 
by the kings of Hungary, who derived from that tribe a new regal appellation 
(Pray, dissert, vi. vii. p. 109-173; Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 95-99, 259-264, 476, 
479-483, &c.). 

*^ Christiani autem, quorum pars major pop\ili est, qui ex omni parte mundi illuc 
tract! sunt captivi, &c. Such was the language of Piligrinus, the first missionary who 
entered Hungary, a.d. 973. Pars major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 517. 

^ The fideles Teutonici of Geisa are authenticated in old charters; and Katona, 
with his usual industry, has made a fair estimate of these colonies, which had been so 
loosely magnified by the Italian Kanzanus (Hist. Critic. Ducum, p. 667-681). 


'^ Respecting the Chazars, a Turkish in Bulgaria. An Arabic writer in the 

tribe, see Editor's note, vol. v. p. 406, thirteenth century conversed at Aleppo 

407. We learn from Constantino Porphy- with one of the Mahometan Baschkirs, who 

togenitus (de Admin. Imp. c. 39, 40) related that his countrymen were subject 

that the Chazars, who imited with the to the Hungarians. Fr&hn, De Baschkiris 

Hungarians, spoke the language of the Exc. p. 7, 8; Zeuse, Die Deutschen, p. 

latter as well as their own. — S. 755.— S. 

b These Jazyges must not be con- ^ Bisseni is the name g^ven by the 

founded with the earlier Sarmatian people Hungarian chromclers to the Turkish 

of this name. They were a division of tribe of the Petchfneges, called Utvr^tuf 

the Cumanians, called by the Hungarians mrm by Constantino Porphyrogenitus, 

Jdszok (from singular j^z). archers, and Peczenjezi by the Slavonians. The 

whence their name Jazyges: they dwelt Cumani, afterwajrds called Kiptsohahs, 

on the right bank of the Theiss. The were the people named Uzi by Constan- 

Siculi (Hungarian Sz^elyek, from sing, tine Porph. They are called Gusses, 

Sz^kely) are said by the Hungarian chron- or Goss, by the Arabic writers. (See 

iclers to have been a remnant of the Huns below, ch. Ivii. note 31.) Tlie Uzi 

of Attila, as Gibbon states. They were or Cumani were also Turks, and spoke 

stationed on the eastern frontier of the the same language as the Petcheneges, 

kingdom, and their name signifies watchers and are mentioned together by the Bjrran- 

or guardians. They were perhaps Chazars. tine writers. (Anna Comnena, Alex. viii. 

ZeuBS, Die Deutschen, &c., p. 755, 756. p. 231, ed. Paris; p. 402, cd. Bonn.) At 

— S. a later period these two peoples were found 

' These Hismahelita must have been in possession of the whole coimtry to the 

Mahometans, as Gibbon conjectures. They northward of the Euxine. Zeuss, Die 

were probably Baschkirs, who had settled Deutschen, &c., p. 742, seq, — S. 
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with the regal title, and the house of Arpad reigned three hundred 
years in the kingdom of Hungary. But the freeborn barbarians 
were not dazzled by the lustre of the diadem, and the people asserted 
their indefeasible right of choosing, deposing, and punishing the 
hereditary servant of the state. 

IIL The name of Russians ^^ was first divulged, in the ninth 

^ Among the Greeks, this national ap{)eUation has a singular form, *P£s, as an 
undeclinable word, of which many &nciful etymologies have been suggested. I have 
perused, with pleasure and profit, a dissertation de Origine Bussorum (Comment. 
A(»dem. FetropoUtansB, tom. viii. p. 388-436) by TheophUus SigeMd Bayer, a 
learned German, who spent his life and labours in the service of Russia. A geo- 
graphical tract of D'Anville, de 1' Empire de Russie, sou Origine, et ses Accroissemens 
(^PariSy 1772, in 12mo.), has likewise been of use.* 


* The Scandinavian origin of the Rus- Scandinavian origin of the Russians ia 
sians, related by Nestor, me old Russian confirmed by the following circimistances: 
annalist, and adopted by Gibbon, has — 1. In the account of the embassy sent 
generally been received by the best modem by the emperor Theophilus to Lewis, the 
scholars, and indeed rests upon evidence son of Charlemagne, in 839, mentioned 
which can hardly be rejected. But while by Gibbon, the Russians were said to be 
there can be little doubt of the general Swedes ('' comperit eos gentis esse Sue- 
fact that the Russians were a race of ** onum," Annat. Bertin.). Liutprand also 
Scandinavian conquerors, and brothers of states that the Russians were the same 
the other Northmen, who, about the people as the Normans. Two Byzantine 
same period, ravaged so many countries writers, who relate the last expedition of 
in Europe, the details of their conquests, the Russians against Constantinople, say 
as given by Nestor, belong rather to that the Russians were of the race of the 
mythology than to history. The tale of Franks; by which they must clearly mean 
the three Scandinavian brothers, Rurik, that the Russians were of Teutonic origin* 
Sineus, and Truwor, who settled in Russia as it was well known that the Franks were 
and became masters of the coimtry, re- Germans. OS 'P«f, $1 juii ^ofurtu Xtyifitvt, 
minds one of similar stories in the tra- m U yivovg tSv *pKy»atv xa^i^rmfrai. Scrip- 
ditions of other Scandinavian and Ger- tor. post Theophan. p. 2t>2, ed. Paris, o! 
manic races. So much, however, appears 'PMf, «< »«) AgefAirm XtyofUfM^ oi U yivM/f 
certain :-^Among the various Slavonic rod *gayym Svrtf, Symeon Mag. p. 490. 
tribes that dwelt north of the Danube, Afofjurat is probably a translation of the 
two principal states arose at an early name Jios ; since in the old Norse rda is 
period: one to the north near Lakellmen, i^i/Aost running, and the verb rdsa is to 
of which Novogorod was the capital; and run. It may be added that the naval 
the other to the south on the Dnieper, expeditions of the Russians against Con- 
with Kiew as its chief town. The northern stantinople bear a striking resemblance to 
state, which contained the more import- those of the Danes and Normans about 
ant tribes, several of which were finns, the same period. 

was conquered by Scandinavians, called 2. Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de 

by themselves Russians, and by the Sla- Admin. Imp. c. 9) distinguishes the Rus- 

vonians Warjazi or Varangians, The latter sian from the Slavonic language, and 

name is said to signify allies, and to come gives the names of the cataracts in the 

from the word icara, a compact or alliance. Dnieper both in Russian and Slavonic : most 

The southern state was in like manner of the former are clearly Scandinavian, 

subdued by the Chazars. The power of (Lehrberg, Untersuchimgen, p. 337, seq.^ 

the Scandinavian conquerors gradually Moreover, most of the names of the early 

extended; but the name of Russians was Russians, although disguised by the Sla- 

at first confined to the northern state, vonic pronunciation, may be recognised 

Oleg, the first successor of Rurik, is said as Scandinavian, and cannot be explained 

to have conquered Kiew in 884, and hence by the Slavonic or by any other language, 

the southern Slavonians were also called This is the case with Rurik, Truwor, and 

Russians. Sineus (Snio?), Igor or Inger; Ragvald or 

The statement of Nestor respecting the Raguvidd, and his daughter Ragnied; 
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century, by an embassy from Theophilus, emperor of the East, to the 
emperor of the West, Lewis, the son of Charlemagne. The 
Greeks were accompanied by the envoys of the great duke, th^iusiaii 
or chagan, or czar^ of the Russians. In their journey to 
Constantinople they had traversed many hostile nations, 
and they hoped to escape the dangers of their return by request- 
ing the French monarch to transport them by sea to their native 
country. A closer examination detected their origin : they were 
the brethren of the Swedes and Normans, whose name was already 
odious and formidable in France ; and it might justly be apprehended 
that these Russian strangers were not the messengers of peace, but 
the emissaries of war. They were detained, while the Greeks were 
dismissed ; and Lewis expected a more satisfactory account, that he 
might obey the laws of hospitality or prudence according to the 
interest of both empires.** This Scandinavian origin of the people, 
or at least the princes, of Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated 
by the national annals ** and the general history of the North. The 
Normans, who had so long been concealed by a veil of impenetrable 
darkness, suddenly burst forth in the spirit of naval and military 
enterprise. The vast, and, as it is said, the populous, regions of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway were crowded with independent chief- 
tains and desperate adventurers, who sighed in the laziness of peace, 
and smiled in the agonies of death. Pirax^y was the exercise, the 
trade, the glory, and the virtue of the Scandinavian youth. Impa- 

** See the entire passage (dignum, says Bayer, iit aureis in tabiilis figatur) in the 
Annalea Bertiniani Francorum (in Script. Ital. Muratori, torn. ii. pars i. p. 525), jld, 
839, twenty-two years before the sera of Buric. In the xth century Liutprand (Hist. 
1. V. c. 6) speaks of the Russians and Normans as the same Aquilonares homines of a 
red complexion. 

^ My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M. Levdque, Histoire de Russie. 
Nestor, the first and best of these ancient annalists, was a monk of Kiow, who died in 
the beginning of the xiith oentuxy; but his Chronicle was obscure tiU it was published 
at Petersbnrgh, 1767, in 4to.; Lev^ue, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. zyi.; Coxe's 
Trayels, Yol. ii. p. 184.* 

Oskold; and others. Moreover, at the least the Teutonic origin of the Varan- 
present day the Finns and Esthonians call gians. 

Sweden Buotzi RootsimaA, and a Swede S. The Scandinavian origin of the Rus- 

Buotzalamen. and Rootshaie. We have sians is also confirmed by the Arabic 

already seen that the Slavonians gave writers, who are quoted at length by 

the name of Varangians to the Russian Zeuss. See Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die 

conquerors; and we know that this name Nachbarstamme, p. 547, aeq, ; Prichard^ 

was in like manner given by the Greeks at Physical History, vol. iii. p. 408, seq, ; 

Constantinople to the Scandinavian body- Eiuramsin, Histoire de la Russie; Strahl, 

guard of the emperor. Some Byzantine Qeschichte des Russichen Staates, vol. i. 

writers say that they spoke English (see p. 55, ^^.^S. 

Gibbon's note 48); others call them Ger- * The late M. Schlozer has translated 

mans; but these statements may have and added a conunentary to the * Annals 

arisen from the confusion of the northern of Nestor;' and his work is the mine 

nations made by the Byzantines: and, from which henceforth the history of the 

even if interpreted literally, indicate at North must be drawn. — G. 

VOL. vu. 
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tient of a bleak climate and oarrow limits, they started from the 
banquet, grasped their arms, sounded their horn, ascended their 
vessels, and explored every coast that promised either spoil or settle-* 
ment The Baltic was the first scene of their naval achievements ; 
they visited the eastern shores, the silent residence of Fennic and 
Sclavonian tribes ; and the primitive Russians of the lake Ladoga paid 
a tribute, the skins of white squirrels, to these strangers, whom they 
saluted with the title of Varangians *^ or Corsairs. Their superiority 
in arms, discipline, and renown commanded the fear and reverence 
of the natives. In their wars against the more inland savages the 
Varangians condescended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, and 
gradually, by choice or conquest, obtained the dominion of a people 
whom they were qualified to protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
their valour was again recalled, till at length Ruric, a 
Scandinavian chief, became the father of a dynasty which 
reigned above seven hundred years. His brothers extended his 
influence ; the example of service and usurpation was imitated by his 
companions in the southern provinces of Russia ; and their establish- 
ments, by the usual methods of war and assassination, were cemented 
into the fabric of a powerful monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were considered as aliens and 
Theva- conqucrors, they ruled by the sword of the Varangians^ 
SSSti-' distributed estates and subjects to their faithful captains, 
nopie. g^jj J supplied their numbers with fresh streams of adventurers 

from the' Baltic coast.^''^ But when the Scandinavian chiefs had struck 
a deep and permanent root into the soil, they mingled with the 
Russians in blood, religion, and language, and the first Waladimir 
had the merit of delivering his country from these foreign mercenaries. 
They had seated him on the throne ; his riches were insuflScient to 
satisfy their demands ; but they listened to his pleasing advice, that 
they should seek, not a more grateful, but a more wealthy, master ; 
that they should embark for Greece, where, instead of the skins of 
squirrels, silk and gold would be the recompence of their service. At 
the same time the Russiai) prince admonished his Byzatitine ally to 
disperse and employ, to recompense and restrain, these impetuous 
children of the North. Contemj^rary writers have recorded the 
introduction, name, and character of the Varangians : each day they 
rose in confidence and esteem ; the whole body was assembled at 

^ Theophil. Sie. Bayer de Yaragis (for. the name is diff<srently spelt), in Comment. 
Academ. PetropoutaneB, torn. iv. p. 275-311; 

^^ Yet, as late as the year 1018, Eiow and Russia were still guarded ex fiigitiyorum 
servorum robore, confluentium et maxime Danorum. Bayer, who quotes (p. 292) the 
Chronicle of Ditmar of Mex^eburg, observes that it was unusual for the Germaas 
to enlist in a foreign service. - 
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Constantinople to perform the duty of guards ; and their strength 
was recruited by a numerous band of their countrymen from the 
island of Thule. On this occasion the vague appellation of Thule is 
applied to England; and the new Varangians were a colony of 
English and Danes who fled from the yoke of the Norman conqueror. 
The habits of pilgrimage and piracy had approximated the countries 
of the earth ; these exiles were entertained in the Byzantine court ; 
and they preserved, till the last age of the empire, the inheritance of 
spotless loyalty, and the use of the Danish or English tongue. With 
their broad and double-edged battle-axes on their shoulders, they 
attended the Greek emperor to the temple, the senate, and the 
hippodrome ; he slept and feasted under their trusty guard ; and the 
keys of the palace, the treasury, and the capital, were held by the 
firm and faithful hands of the Varangians.*® 

In the tenth century the geography of Scythia was extended far 
beyond the limits of ancient knowledge ; and the monarchy Geography 
of the Russians obtains a vast and conspicuous place in the ^r^^ 
map of Constantino.*^ The sons of Ruric were masters of ^•^- ®^°- 
the spacious province of Wolodomir, or Moscow ; and, if they were 
confined on that side by the hordes of the East, their western frontier 
in those early days was enlarged to the Baltic Sea and the country 
of the Prussians. Their northern reign ascended above the sixtieth 
degree of latitude, over the Hyperborean regions, which fancy had 
peopled with monsters, or clouded with eternal darkness. To the 
south they followed the course of the Borysthenes, and approached 
with that river the neighbourhood of the Euxine Sea. The tribes 
that dwelt, or wandered, in this ample circuit were obedient to the 
same conqueror, and insensibly blended into the same nation. The 
language of Russia is a dialect of the Sclavonian ; but in the tenth 
century these two modes of speech were diflferent from each other ; 
and, as the Sclavonian prevailed in the South, it may be presumed 
that the original Russians of the North, the primitive subjects of the 

^ Dacange has coUected from the origmal authors the state and history of the 
Yarangi at Constantinople (Glossar. Med. et Infimse Grsecitatis, sub voce Bd^ayyet; 
Med. et Infimse Latinitatis, sub voce Vagri; Not. ad Aleziad. Annse Comnenae, p. 
256, 257, 258; Notes sur Yillehardouin, p. 296-299). See likewise the annotations 
of Reiske to the Ceremoniale Aulse Byzant. of Constantine, torn. ii. p. 149, 150. Saxo 
Grammaticus affirms that they spoke Danish; but Codinus maintains them till the 
fifteenth century in the use of their native English : UdXvx^oftZ^**^* '* Ba^yytt xarei 
Tfiv irdv^Mf yXM99tt9 xvrSff Hyovf 'lyxKiyi^ri [|p. 57, ed. BonnJ. 

^ The original record of the geography and trade of Russia is produced by the 
emperor Constantino Porphyrogeuitus (de Administrat. Imperii, c. 2, p. 55, 56, c. 9, 
p. 59-61, c. 13, p. 63-67, c. 37, p. 106, c. 42, p. 112, 113 [tom. iii. p. 59, aq., p. 74-79, 
p. 82*90, p. 165, p. 177, sqq^ ed. Bonn]), and illustrated by the diligence of Bayer (de 
Geographic Russite vicinarumque Regionum circiter a.c. 948, in Conmient. Academ. 
Petropol. tom. ix. p. 367-422, tom. x. p. 371-421^ wiih the aid of the chronicles and 
traditions of Ruasia» ScandinaYia, &c. 

o 2 
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Varangian chief, were a portion of the Fennic raca With the emi*- 
gration, union, or dissolution of the wandering tribes, the loose and 
indefinite picture of the Scythian desert has continually shifted. But 
the most ancient map of Russia affords some places which still retain 
their name and position; and the two capitals, NoYOgorod^ and 
Kiow,^' are coeval with the first age of the monarchy. Novogorod 
had not yet deserved the epithet of great, nor the alliance of the 
Hanseatic League, which difiused the streams of opulence and the 
principles of freedom. Kiow could not yet boast of three hundred 
churches, an innumerable people, and a degree of greatness and 
splendour which was compared with Constantinople by those who 
had never seen the residence of the Caesars. In their origin the two 
cities were no more than camps or fairs, the most convenient stations 
in which the barbarians might assemble for the occasional business of 
war or trade. Yet even these assemblies announce some progress in 
the arts of society ; a new breed of cattle was imported from the 
southern provinces ; and the spirit of commercial enterprise pervaded 
the sea and land, from the Baltic to the Euxine, from the mouth of 
the Oder to the port of Constantinople. In the days of idolatry and 
barbarism the Sclavonic city of Julin was frequented and enriched 
by the Normans, who had prudently secured a free mart of purchase 
and exchange.** • From this harbour, at the entrance of the Oder, 
the corsair, or merchant, sailed in forty-three days to the eastern 
shores of the Baltic, the most distant nations were intermingled, and 
the holy groves of Curland are said to h^ve been decorated with 
Checian and Spanish gold.*^ Between the sea and Novogorod an 

^ The haughty proverb, ** Who can recast God and the great Kovogorod? " is 
applied by M. Levdque (Hist, de Kussie, torn. 1. p. 60) even to the times that pre- 
ceded the reign of Ruric. In the coTirse of his history he frequently celebrates this 
republic, which was suppressed a.d. 1475 (torn. iL p. 252-266). That aociuate tra- 
veller, Adam Olearius, describes (in 1635) the remains of Novogorod, and the route 
by sea and land of the Holstein ambassadors, tom. i. p. 123-129. 

^* In hac magn& civitate, qasd est caput regni, plus trecentse ecclesise habentur et 
nundinse octo, populi etiam ignota manus (Eggehturdus ad a.d. 1018, apud Bayer, tom. 
ix. p. 412). He likewise quotes (tom. z. p. 397) the words of the Saxon annalist, 
Cujus {J^ussice) metropolis est Chive, ®mula sceptri Constantinopolitani, que est 
clarissimum decus GrascisB. The fame of Kiow, especially in the zith century, had 
reached the German and the Arabian geographers. 

^ In Odors ostio quA Seythicas alluit paludes, nobilissima civitas Julinum, cele- 
berrimam Barbaris et QrsBcis, qui sunt in circuits, prestans stationem. Est sane 
maxima omnium quas Europa claudit civitatum (Adam Bremensis, Hist. Eocles. p. 19 

£. ii. c. 12]). A strange exaggeration even in the zith century. The trade of the 
]Jtic, and the Hanseatic League, are carefully treated in Anderson's Historical 
Deduction of O>mmeroe; at least, in ow language, I am not acquainted with any 
book so satisfactory.* 

" According to Adam of Bremen (de Sitfi Danias, p. 58 [o. 223, p. 146, ed. Maderi]), 
the old Curland extended eight days' journey along the coast; and by Peter Teuto- 


For the work of authority on the Hanseatic League, see vol. vi. p. 191 
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easy intercourse was discovered ; in the summer, tlirough a, gulf, a 
lake, and a navigable river ; in the winter season, over the hard and 
level surface of boundless snow& From the neighbourhood of that city 
the Russians descended the streams that fall into the Borysthenes ; 
their canoes, of a single tree, were laden with slaves of every age, 
fiirs of every species, the spoil of their beehives, and the hides of 
their cattle ; and the whole produce of the North was collected and 
discharged in the magazines of Kiow. The month of June was the 
ordinary season of the departure of the fleet : the timber of the canoes 
was framed into the oars and benches of more solid and capacious 
boats ; and they proceeded without obstacle down the Borysthenes, 
as far as the seven or thirteen ridges of rocks, which traverse the 
bed, and precipitate the waters, of the river. At the more shallow 
falls it was sufficient to lighten the vessels ; but the deeper cataracts 
were impassable ; and the mariners, who dragged their vessels and 
their slaves six miles over land, were exposed in this toilsome journey 
to the robbers of the desert** At the first island below the falls, 
the Russians celebrated the festival of their escape : at a second, 
near the mouth of the river, they repaired their shattered vessels for 
the longer and more perilous voyage of the Black Sea. If they 
steeled along the coast, the Danube was accessible ; with a fair wind 
they could reach in thirty-six or forty hours the opposite shores of 
Anatolia; and Constantinople admitted the annual visit of the 
strangers of the North. They returned at the stated season with a 
rich cargo of com, wine, and oil, the manufactures of Greece, and 
the spices of India. Some of their countrymen resided in the capital 
and provinces ; and the national treaties protected the persons, efiects, 
and privileges of the Russian merchant.*' 

But the same communication which had been opened for the 
benefit, was soon abused for the injury, of mankind. In a period of 

burgicus (p. 68, a.d. 132t>) Memel is defined as the oommon frontier of Rus£da, 
Garland, and Prussia. Aurum ibi plurimum (says Adam), divinis, auguribus, atqne 

necromanticis omnos domus sunt plense a toto orbe ibi responsa potuntur, 

maxime ab Hispanis (forsan Zupanis, id est regulis Lettovise) et Grsecis. The name 
of Qroeks was applied to the Russians even before their conversion; an imperfect 
conyersion, if they still consulted the wizards of Curland (Bayer, torn. x. p.-378, 402, 
&c.; Grotius, Prolegomen. ad Hist. Goth. p. 99). 

^ Constantino only reckons seven cataracts, of which he gives the Russian and 
Sclavonic names; but thirteen are enumerated by the Sieur de Bcauplan, a French 
engineer, who had surveyed the course and navigation of the Dnieper or Borysthenes 
(Description de TUkraine, Rouen, 1660, a thin quarto); but the map is unluckily 
wanting in my copy. 

** Nestor, apud Lev&que, Hist, de Russie, torn. i. p. 78-80, From the Dnieper or 
Borysthenes, tne Russians went to Black Bulgaria, Chazaria, and Si/ria, To Syria, 
how! where? when? May we not, instead of 2t;^/«, read 2mbv/« (de Administrat. Imp. 
c. 42, p. 113)? The alteration is slight; the position of Suania, between Chazaria and 
Lazica, is perfectly suitable; and the name was stiUused in the xith century (Cedren. 
torn. ii. p. 770 [p. 573, ed. Bonn.]). 
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one hundred and ninety years the Ruasians made four attempts to 
plunder the treasures of Constantinople: the event was 
muonsof various, but the motive, the means, and the object were 
a^stcon- the same in these naval expeditions.^^ The Russian 
•tontinopie. ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ maguificeuce, and tasted the luxury, 

of the city of the Caesars. A marvellous tale, and a scanty supply, 
excited the desires of their savage countrymen : they envied the gifts 
of nature which their climate denied ; they coveted the works of art, 
which they were too lazy to imitate and too indigent to purchase ; 
the Varangian princes unfurled the banners of piratical adventure, 
and their bravest soldiers were drawn from the nations tliat dwelt in 
the northern isles of the ocean.*^ The image of their naval arma- 
ments was revived in the last century in the fleets of the Cosacks, 
which issued from the Borysthenes to navigate the same seas for a 
similar purpose.*® The Greek appellation of monoxylci^ or single 
canoes, might be justly applied to the bottom of their vessels. It was 
scooped out of the long stem of a beech or willow, but the slight and 
narrow foundation was raised and continued on either side with 
planks, till it attained the length of sixty and the height of about 
twelve feet. These boats were built without a deck, but with two 
rudders and a mast ; to move with sails and oars ; and to contain 
from forty to seventy men, with their arms, and provisions of fresh 
water and salt fish. The first trial of the Riassians was made with 
two hundred boats ; but when the national force was exerted they 
might arm against Constantinople a thousand or twelve hundred 
vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to the royal navy of Aga- 
memnon, but it was magnified in the eyes of fear to ten or fifteen 
times the real proportion of its strength and numbers. Had the 
Greek emperors been endowed with foresight to discern, and vigour 
to prevent, perhaps they might have sealed with a maritime force the 
mouth of the Borysthenes. Their indolence abandoned the coast of 
Anatolia to the calamities of a piratical war, which, after an interval 
of six hundred years, again infested the Euxine ; but as long as the 
capital was respected, the sufferings of a distant province escaped the 
notice both of the prince and the historian. The storm, which had 
swept along from the Phasis and Trebizond, at length burst on the 
Bosphorus of Thrace; a strait of fifteen miles, in which the rude 

^ The wars of the Russians and Greeks in the ixth, xth, and zith centuries, are 
related in the Byzantine annals, especially those of Zonaras and Cedrenus; and all 
their testimonies are coUected in the Eussica of Stritter, torn. ii. pars ii. p. 939-1044. 

^ TJ^og'tTeupi^eifttMf ^ Koi ffv/A/Mix**^* ^"* ixiytf aire rSv xarotxawrttv iv reus v^ovm^xrius 
rod *HMetyw m^ut UvUv. Cedrenus in Compend. p. 758 [torn. ii. p. 551, ed. Bonn]. 

" See Beauplan (Description de T Ukraine, p. 54-61) : his descriptions are hvely, 
his plans accurate, and, except the circumstance of fire-arms, we may read old BussiauB 
for modem Cosacks. 
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vessels of the Russian might have been stopped and destroyed by 
a more skilful adversary. In their first enterprise ^^ under jhe ^^^ 
the princes of Kiow, they passed without opposition, and ^-^^-sw. 
occupied the port of Constantinople in the absence of the emperor 
Michael, the son of Theophilus. Through a crowd of perils he 
landed at the palace-stairs, and immediately repaired to a church of 
the Virgin Mary.®® By the advice of the patriarch, her garment, 
a precious relic, was drawn from the sanctuary and dipped in the sea ; 
and a seasonable tempest, which determined the retreat of the Rus- 
sians, was devoutly ascribed to the mother of God.®^ The silence of 
the Greeks may inspire some doubt of the truth, or at least of The second, 
the importance, of the second attempt by Oleg, the guardian ^'^' '®** 
of the sons of Ruric.®* A strong barrier of arms and fortifications 
defended the Bosphorus : they were eluded by the usual expedient of 
drawing the boats over the isthmus; and this simple operation is 
described in the national chronicles as if the Russian fleet had sailed 
over dry land with a brisk and favourable gale. The leader of the 
third armament, Igor, the son of Ruric, had chosen a The third 
moment of weakness and decay, when the naval powers of *"^' **^- 
the empire were employed against the Saracens. But if courage be 
not wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom deficient Fifteen 
broken and decayed galleys were boldly launched against the enemy ; 
but instead of the single tube of Greek fire usually planted on the 
prow, the sides and stem of each vessel were abundantly supplied 
with that liquid combustible. The engineers were dexterous; the 
weather was propitious ; many thousand Russians, who chose rather 
to be drowned than burnt, leaped into the sea ; and those who 
escaped to the Thracian shore were inhumanly slaughtered by the 
peasants and soldiers. Yet one third of the canoes escaped into 
shallow water ; and the next spring Igor was again prepared to 
retrieve his disgrace and claim his revenge,®^ After a long peace, 

^ It is to be lamented that Bayer has only given a Dissertation de Russorum primd 
Expeditione ConstantinopolitantL (Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. vi. p. 365-391). 
After disentangling some chronological intricacies, he fixes it in the years 864 or 865, 
a date which might have smoothed some doubts and difficulties in the beginning of 
M. LfevSque's hiatory. 

^ When Photius wrote his encyclic epistle on ttie conversion of the Russians, the 
miracle was not yet sufficiently ripe; he reproaches the nation as us mfMrnra luii 

^^ Leo Qrammaticus, p. 463, 464 [p. 241, ed. Bonn] ; Constantini Continuator, in 
Script, post Theophanem, p. 121, 122 [p. 196, 197, ed. Bonn]; Symeon Logothet. p. 
445, 446 [p. 674, 675, ed. Bonn]; Georg. Monach. p. 535, 536 [p. 826, 827, ed. Bonn]; 
Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 551 [p. 173, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 162 [1. xvi. c. 5]. 

* See Nestor and Nicon, in Levdque's Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 74-80. Katona 
(Hist. Ducum, p. 75-79) uses his advantage to disprove this Russian victory, which 
would cloud the siege of Kiow by the Hungarians. 

" Leo Grammaticus, p. 506, 507 [p. 323, 324, ed. Bonn]; Incert. Contin. p. 263, 
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Jarodaus, the great-grandson of Igor, resumed the same project of a 
The fourth, naval invasion. A fleet, under the command of his son, was 
Aj).io43. repulsed at the entrance of the Bosphorus, by the same 
artificial flames. But in the rashness of pursuit the vanguard of 
the Greeks was encompassed by an irresistible multitude of boats and 
men; their provision of fire was probably exhausted; and twenty* 
four galleys were either taken, sunk, or destroyed.®* 

Yet the threats or calamities of a Russian war were more frequently 
diverted by treaty than by arms. In these naval hostilities 
and '^ every disadvants^ was on the side of the Greeks ; their 
proiAecy. ^yg^ cucmy afforded no mercy : his poverty promised no 
spoil ; his impenetrable retreat deprived the conqueror of the hopes of 
revenge ; and the pride or weakness of empire indulged an opinion 
that no honour could be gained or lost in the intercourse with 
barbarians. At first their demands were high and inadmissible, 
three pounds of gold for each soldier or mariner of the fleet : the 
Russian youth adhered to the design of conquest and glory ; but the 
counsels of moderation were recommended by the hoary sages. " Be 
" CO tent," they said, "with the liberal offers of Csesar ; is it not far 
" better to obtain without a combat the possession of gold, silver, 
" silks, and all the objects of our desires? Are we sure of victory ? 
" Can we conclude a treaty with the sea ? We do not tread on tiie 
<^ land ; we float on the abyss of water, and a common death hangs 
" over our heads." ®^ The memory of these Arctic fleets, that seemed 
to descend from the polar circle, left a deep impression' of terror on 
the Imperial city. By the vulgar of every rank it was asserted and 
believed that an equestrian statue in the square of Taurus was 
secretly inscribed with a prophecy, how the Russians, in the last 
days, should become masters of Constantinople.®* In our own time, 

264 [p. 424, sqq,, ed. Bonn] ; Symeon Logothet. p. 490, 491 ; Qeorg. Monach. p. 688, 
589 [p. 914, 915, ed. Bonn]; Cedren. torn. ii. p. 629 [p. 316, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, 
torn. li. p. 190, 191 p. xvi. c. 19]; and Liutprand, 1. v. c. 6, who writes from the nar- 
ratives of his father-m-law, then ambassador at Constantinople, and corrects the vain 
exaggeration of the Greeks. 

** I can only appeal to Cedrenus (torn, ii p. 758, 759 [p. 551, sg., ed. Bonn]) and 
Zonaras (torn. ii. p. 253, 254 [1. xvii. c. 24]) ; but they grow more weighty and cre- 
dible as they draw near to their own times. 

•* Nestor, apud Levdque, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 87. 

^ This brazen statue, which had been brought from Antioch, and was melted down 
by the Latins, was supposed to represent either Joshua or Bellerophon — an odd 
dilemma. See Nicetas Choniates" (p. 413, 414 [ed. Par.; p. 848, 849, ed. Bonn]), Co- 


* This prophecy is not mentioned by the Latins because it was supposed to bo 

Nicetas Ciloniates, who only speaks of a one of the charmed defences of the city, 

human figure imder the fore-hoof of the The passage in Codinus (p. 43, cd. Bonn) 

horse of the equestrian statue, and who is taken from the anonymous writer in 

states that this figure was destroyed by Banduri, who l^us becomes the only 
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a Russian armament, instead of sailing from the Borysthenes, has 
drcmnnavigated the continent of Europe; and the Turkish capital 
has been threatened by a squadron of strong and lofty ships of war, 
each of which, with its naval science and thundering artillery, could have 
sunk or scattered an hundred canoes, such as those of their ancestors. 
Perhaps the present generation may yet behold the accomplishment 
of the prediction, of a rare prediction, of which the style is unam- 
biguous and the date unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less formidable than by sea ; and as 
they fought for the most part on foot, their irregular legions 
must often have been broken and overthrown by the cavalry swatosiaus. 
of the Scythian hordes. Yet their growing towns, however 
slight and imperfect, presented a shelter to the subject, and a barrier 
to the enemy : the monarchy of Kiow, till a fatal partition, assumed 
the dominion of the North ; and the nations from the Volga to the 
Danube were subdued or repelled by the arms of Swatosiaus,®' the 
son of Igor, the son of Oleg, the son of Ruric. The vigour of his 
mind and body was fortified by the hardships of a military and savage 
life. Wrapped in a bear-skin, Swatosiaus usually slept on the ground, 
his head reclining on a saddle ; his diet was coarse and frugal, and, 
like the heroes of Homer,®® his meat (it was often horse-flesh) was 
broiled or roasted on the coals. The exercise of war gave stability 
and discipline to his army ; and it may be presumed that no soldier 
was permitted to transcend the luxury of his chief. By an embassy 
from Nicephorus, the Greek emperor, he was moved to undertake 
the conquest of Bulgaria; and a gift of fifteen hundred pounds of 
gold was laid at his feet to defray the expense, or reward the toils, of 
the expedition. An army of sixty thousand men was assembled and 

dinus (de Originibus, G. P. p. 24), and the anonymous writer de Antiquitat. G. P. 
(Banduri, Imp. Orient, torn. i. p. 17, 18), who lived about the year 1100. TTiey 
witness the belief of the prophecy; the rest is immaterial. 

^ The life of Swatosiaus, or Sviatoslaf, or Sphendosthlabus, is extracted from the 
Bussian Ghronicles by M. Lev^que (Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 94-107). 

* This resemblance may be clearly seen in the ninth book of the Iliad (205-221) in 
the minute detail of the cookery of Achilles. By such a picture a modem epic 
poet would disgrace his work and disgust his reader; but the Greek verses are har- 
monious — ^a dead language can seldom appear low or familiar; and, at the distance 
of two thousand seven hundred years, we are amused with the primitive manners of 
antiquity. 

authority. The words of the monk are — that the monk, ^Titing when the memory 

tx** lyyt^a/A/tlfos IfTo^ias vZv l^«r«y rfi of the Russian attack was fresh, identified 

vixu, r«v *Ptff£9 ^XX«yr*>y ita^hTv r^y ahrm these destroyers with the Russians. See 

viXn, But it is not cleat from this passage Fraser^s Magazine for July, 1854. As to 

that the name of the Russians appeared the prophecies still in circulation respect- 

in the inscription. It is more probable ing the capture of Constantinople by the 

that the inscription was supposed to relate Russians, see Edinburgh Review, vol. 1. 

to the £ftted destroyers of the city, and p. 340^ seq, — S. 
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embarked , ^Jtiey sailed from the Borysthenes to the Daoube ; their 
landing was effected on the Maesian shore ; and, after a sharp en- 
counter, the swords of the Russians prevailed against the arrows of 
the Bulgarian horse. The vanquished king sunk into the grave ; his 
children were made captive; and his dominions, as far as Mount 
Haemus, were subdued or ravaged by the northern invaders. But 
instead of relinquishing his prey, and performing his engagements, 
the Varangian prince was more disposed to advance than to retire, 
and, had his ambition been crowned with success, the seat of empire 
in that early period might have been transferred to a more temperate 
and fruitful climate. Swatoslaus enjoyed and acknowledged the 
advantages of his new position, in which he could unite, by exchange 
or rs^ine, the various productions of the earth. By an easy naviga- 
tion he might draw from Russia the native commodities of furs, wax, 
and hydromel : Hungary supplied him with a breed of horses and 
the spoils of the West ; and Greece abounded with gold, silver, and 
the foreign luxuries which his poverty had affected to disdain. The 
bands of Patzinacites, Chazars, and Turks repaired to the standard 
of victory ; and the ambassador of Nicephorus betrayed his trust, 
assumed the purple, and promised to share with his new allies the 
treasures of the Eastern world. From the banks of the Danube the 
Russian prince pursued his march as far as Adrianople ; a formal 
summons to evacuate the Roman province was dismissed with con- 
tempt; and Swatoslaus fiercely replied that Constantinople might 
soon expect the presence of an enemy and a master. 

Nicephorus could no longer expel the mischief which he had intro- 
Hi8 defeat duccd ; but his throne and wife were inherited by John 
ztaJSS, Zimisces,** who, in a diminutive body, possessed the spirit 
A.D.M0-9Y3. Qj^^ abilities of an hero. The first victory of his lieutenants 
deprived the Russians of their foreign allies, twenty thousand of 
whom were either destroyed by the sword, or provoked to revolt, or 
tempted to desert. Thrace was delivered, but seventy thousand bar- 
barians were still in arms ; and the legions that had been recalled 
from the new conquests of Syria prepared, with the return of the 

® This singular epithet is derived from the Armenian language, and Tiifu^xtis is 
interpreted in Greek by fiM^axirt^fis, or fAot^axir^nt. As I profess myself eqiudly igno- 
rant of these words, I may be indulged in the question in the play, " Pray, which of 
you is the interpreter?" From the context, they seem to sigmfy Adolescentulus (Leo 
Diacon. 1. iv. MS. apud Ducange, Glossar. Grsec. p. ISTO)." 


** Cerbied, the learned Armenian, gives (for so his name is written in Armenian, 

another derivation. There is a city called from this city, his native place). Hase, 

Tschemisch-gaizag, which means a bright Note to Leo Diac. p. 454, in Niebuhr^e 

or purple sandal, such as women wear in Byzant. Hist. — M. 
the East. He was called Tschemisch-ghigh 
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spring, to march under the banners of a warlike prince, who declared 
himself the friend and avenger of the injured Bulgaria. The passes 
of Mount Haemus had been left unguarded; they were instantly 
occupied; the Roman vanguard was formed of the immortals (a 
proud imitation of the Persian style) ; the emperor led the main body 
of ten thousand five hundred foot ; and the rest of his forces followed 
in slow and cautious array, with the baggage and military engines. 
The first exploit of Zimisces was the reduction of Marcianopolis, or 
Peristhlaba,''^ in two days; the trumpets sounded; the walls were 
scaled ; eight thousand five hundred Russians were put to the sword ; 
and the sons of the Bulgarian king were rescued from an ignominious 
prison, and invested with a nominal diadem. After these repeated 
losses Swatoslaus retired to the strong post of Dristra, on the banks of 
the Danube, and was pursued by an enemy who alternately employed 
the arms of celerity and delay. The Byzantine galleys ascended the 
river ; the legions completed a line of circumvallation ; and the Rus- 
sian prince was encompassed, assaulted, and famished in the fortifica- 
tions of the camp and city. Many deeds of valour were performed ; 
several desperate sallies were attempted ; nor was it till after a siege 
of sixty-five days that Swatoslaus yielded to his adverse fortune. The 
liberal terms which he obtained announce the prudence of the victor, 
who respected the valour and apprehended the despair of an uncon- 
quered mind. The great duke of Russia bound himself, by solemn 
imprecations, to relinquish all hostile designs ; a safe passage was 
opened for his return; the liberty of trade and navigation was 
restored ; a measure of com was distributed to each of his soldiers ; 
and the allowance of twenty-two thousand measures attests the loss 
and the remnant of the barbarians. After a painftil voyage they 
again reached the mouth of the Borysthenes; but their provisions 
were exhausted; the season was unfavourable; they passed the 
winter on the ice; and, before they could prosecute their march, 
Swatoslaus was surprised and oppressed by the neighbouring tribes, 
with whom the Greeks entertained a perpetual and useful correspond- 
ence.'^ Far different was the return of Zimisces, who was received 
in his capital like Camillus or Marius, the saviours of andent Rome. 
But the merit of the victory was attributed by the pious emperor to 


"^^ In the Sclayonio tongue the name of Peristhlaba implied the great or iUustrious 
oity^ fityeiXfi *eu eUa Jtai Xtyafjbitn, says Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. yii. p. 194). From 
its position between Mount Heemus and the Lower Danube, it appears to fiU the 
ground, or at least the station, of Marcianopolis. The situation of Durostolus, or 
Dristra, is well known and conspicuous (Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. ix. p. 415, 
416; D'Anville, Gdographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 307, 311). 

''^ The political management of the Greeks, more especially with the PatzinaciteSi 
is explained in the seven first chapters, de Administratione Imperii. 
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the mother of God : and the image of the Virgin Maiy, with the 
divine infant in her arms, was placed on a triumphal car, adorned with 
the spoils of war and the ensigns of Bulgarian royalty. Zimisces made 
his public entry on horseback ; the diadem on his head, a crown of 
laurel in his hand ; and Constantinople was astonished to applaud the 
martial virtues of her sovereign.'* 

Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose ambition was equal 

to his curiosity, congratulates himself and the Greek church 
of Russia, ou the couvcrsion of the Russians.'^' Those fierce and 

bloody barbarians had been persuaded, by the voice of 
reason and religion, to acknowledge Jesus for their God, the Christ- 
ian missionaries for their teachers, and the Romans for their friends 
and brethren. His triumph was transient and premature. In the 
various fortune of their piratical adventures, some Russian chiefs 
might allow themselves to be sprinkled with the waters of baptism ; 
and a Greek bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might administer 
the sacraments in the church of Kiow to a congregation of slaves 
and natives. But the seed of the Gospel was ^own on a barren soil : 
many were the apostates, the converts were few, and the baptism of 
Olga may be fixed as the sera of Russian Christianity.'^^ A female, 
perhaps of the basest origin, who could revenge the death and 
assume the sceptre of her husband Igor, must have been endowed 

with those active virtues which command the fear and obe- 
oiga. dience of barbarians. In a moment of foreign and do- 

' mestic peace she sailed from Kiow to Constantinople, and 
the emperor Constantino Porphyrogenitus has described, with minute 
diligence, the ceremonial of her reception in his capital and palace. 
The ste|^ the titles, the salutations, the banquet, the presents, were 
exquisitely adjusted to gratify the vanity of the stranger, with due 
reverence to the superior majesty of the purple.''* In the sacrament 
of baptism she received the venerable name of the empress Helena ; 

^ In the narrative of this war Leo th^ Deacon (apud Pagi, Oritica, torn. iv. a j>. 
968-973) is more authentic and circumstantial than Cedrenus (torn. ii. p. eeO-OSd') 
and Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 205-214). These declaimers have multiplied to 308,000 and 
330,000 men those Russian forces of which the contemporary had given a moderate 
and consistent account. 

^^ Phot. Epistol. iL No. 35, p. 58, edit. Montacut. It was imworthy of the learning 
of the editor to mistake the Russian nation, to *Piiis, for a war-cry of the Bulgarians; 
nor did it become the enlightened patriarch to accuse the Sclavonian idolaters tUs 
*£XX«M««; ««) &fie» ^ilnt* They were neither Greeks nor atheists. 

^* M. Levdque has extracted, from old chronicles and modem researches, the most 
satisfactory account of the religion of the Slavi and the conversion of Russia (Hist, dh 
Russie, torn. i. p. 35-54, 69, 92, 93, 113-121, 124-129, 148, 149, &c.). 

7^ See the Ceremoniale Aulee Byzant. tom. ii. c. 15, p. 343-345: the style of Olga, 
or Elga, is 'A^x^trt^stt *Ftffieis, For the chief of barbarians the Greeks whimsically 
borrowed the title of an Athenian magistrate, with a female termination, which would 
have astonished the ear of Demosthenes. 
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and her conver^on might be preceded or followed by her unde, two 
interpreters, sixteen damsels of an higher, and eighteen of a lower 
rank, twenty-two domestics or ministers, and forty-four Russian 
merchants, who composed the retinue of the great princess Olga. 
After her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she firmly persisted in her 
new religion ; but her labours in the propagation of the Gospel were 
not crowned with success ; and both her family and nation adhered 
with obstinacy or indifference to the gods of their fathers. Her son 
Swatoslaus was apprehensive of the scorn and ridicule of his com-^ 
panions ; and her grandson Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal to 
multiply and decorate the monuments of ancient worship. The savage 
deities of the North were still propitiated with human sacrifices : in 
the choice of the victim a citizen was preferred to a stranger, a 
Christian to an idolater ; and the father who defended his son from 
the sacerdotal knife was involved in the same doom by the rage of a 
fanatic tumult. Yet the lessons and example of the pious Olga had 
made a deep, though secret, impression on the minds of the prince 
and people : the Greek missionaries continued to preach, to dispute, 
and to baptize ; and the ambassadors or merchants of Ri&sia com- 
pared the idolatry of the woods with the elegant superstition of Con- 
stantinople. They had gazed with admiration on the dome of St. 
Sophia: the lively pictures of saints and martyrs, the riches of 
the altar, the number and vestments of the priests, the pomp and 
order of tlie ceremonies; they were edified by the alternate succession 
of devout silence and harmonious song ; nor was it difficult to per- 
suade them that a choir of angels descended each day from heaven 
to join in the devotion of the Christians.'* But the con- 
version of Wolodomir was determined, or hastened, by his domir. 
desire of a Roman bride. At the same time, and in the 
■city of Cherson, the rites of baptism and marriage were celebrated by 
the Christian pontiff : the city he restored to the emperor Basil, the 
brother of his spouse ; but the brazen gates were transported, as it is 
said, to Novogorod, and erected before the first church as a trophy 
of his victory and faith.'^'^ At his despotic command Peroun, the 

"^ See an anonymous fragment, published by Banduii (Imperium Orientale^ torn. ii. 
p. 112, 113), de Conyersione Bussorum. 

" Cherson, or Corsun, is mentioned by Herberstein (apud Pagi, tom. It. p. 56) as 
the place of Wolodomir's baptism and marriage; and both the tradition and the gates 
are stiU preserved at Novogorod. Yet an observing traveller transports the brazen 
gates from Magdeburg in Germany (Coxe's Travels into Russia, &c., vol. i. p. 452), 
and quotes an inscription which seems to justify his opinion. The modern reader 
must not confound tlus old Cherson of the Taurie or Crimean peninsula with a new 
city of the same name which has arisen near the «nouth of the Boiysthenes, and was 
lately honoured by the memorable interview of the empress of Bussia with the em- 
peror of the West. 
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god of thunder, whom he had so long adored, was dragged through 
2ie streets of Kiow, and twelve sturdy harharians battered with 
clubs the misshapen image, which was indignantly cast into the 
waters of the Borysthenes. The edict of Wolodomir had proclaimed 
that all who should refuse the rites of baptism would be treated as the 
enemies of God and their prince ; and the rivers were instantly filled 
with many thousands of obedient Russians, who acquiesced in the 
truth and excellence of a doctrine which had been embraced by the 
great duke and his boyars. In the next generation the relics of 
paganism were finally extirpated ; but as the two brothers of Wolo- 
domir had died without baptism, their bones were taken from the 
grave and sanctified by an irregular and posthumous sacrament 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of the Christian sera the 
Christianity rcigQ of the Gospcl and of the church was extended over 
North. Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, 
Aj).8oo-iioo. Sweden, Poland, and Russia.'^ The triumphs of apostolic zeal 
were repeated in the iron age of Christianity ; and the northern and 
eastem regions of Europe submitted to a religion more different in 
theory than in practice from the worship df their native idols. A laud- 
able ambition excited the monks both of Germany and Greece to visit 
the tents and huts of the barbarians : poverty, hardships, and dangers 
were the lot of the first missionaries ; their' courage was active and 
patient ; their motive pure and meritorious ; their present reward 
consisted in the testimony of their conscience and the respect of a 
grateful people ; but the fruitful harvest of their toils was inherited 
and enjoyed by the proud and wealthy prelates of succeeding times. 
The first conversions were free and spontaneous : an holy life and an 
eloquent tongue were the only arms of the missionaries ; but the do- 
mestic fables of the pagans were silenced by the miracles and visions 
of the strangers ; and the favourable temper of the chiefs was accele- 
rated by the dictates of vanity and interest. The leaders of nations, 
who were saluted with the titles of kings and saints,'^ held it lawful 
and pious to impose the Catholic faith on their subjects and neigh- 
bours : the coast of the Baltic, from Holstein to the gulf of Finland, 
was invaded under the standard of the cross ; and the reign of idolatry 
was closed by the conversion of Lithuania in the fourteenth century. 
Yet truth and candour must acknowledge that the conversion of the 

""^ Consult the Latin text, or English version, of Mosheim's excellent History of the 
Church, under the first head or section of each of these centuries. 

^ In the year 1000 the ambassadors of St. Stephen received from Pope Silvester 
the title of King of Hungary, with a diadem of Greek workmanship. It had been 
designed for the duke of Poland; but the Poles, by their own confession, were yet too 
barbarous to deserve an angelical and apostolical crown. (Katona, Hist. Critic. Begum 
Stirpis ArpadiansD, tom. L p. 1-20.) 
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North imparted many temporal benefits both to the old and the new 
Christians. The rage of war, inherent to the human species, could 
not be healed by the evangelic precepts of charity and peace ; and 
the ambition of Catholic princes has renewed in every age the cala- 
mities of hostile contention. But the admission of the barbarians into 
the pale of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered Europe from the 
depredations, by sea and land, of the Normans, the Hungarians, and 
the Russians, who learned to spare their brethren and cultivate their 
possessions.®^ The establishment of law and order was promoted by 
the influence of the clergy ; and the rudiments of art and science 
were introduced into the savage countries of the globe. The liberal 
piety of the Russian princes engaged in their service the most skilful 
of the Greeks to decorate the cities and instruct the inhabitants : the 
dome and the paintings of St. Sophia were rudely copied in the 
churches- of Kiow and Novogorod : the writings of the fathers were 
translated into the Sclavonic idiom ; and three hundred noble youths 
were invited or compelled to attend the lessons of the college of 
Jaroslaus. It should appear that Russia might have derived an early 
and rapid improvement from her peculiar connection with the church 
and state of Constantinople, which in that age so justly despised the 
ignorance of the Latins. But the Byzantine nation was servile, soli- 
tary, and verging to an hasty decline : after the fall of Kiow the 
navigation of the Borysthenes was forgotten ; the great princes of 
Wolodomir and Moscow were separated from the sea and Christen- 
dom ; and the divided monarchy wais oppressed by the ignominy and 
blindness of Tartar servitude.®^ The Sclavonic and Scandinavian 
kingdoms, which had been converted by the Latin missionaries, were 
exposed, it is true, to the spiritual jurisdiction and temporal claims of 
the popes ; ®^ but they were united, in language and religious worship, 
with each other and with Rome ; they imbibed the free and generous 
spirit of the European republic, and gradually shared the light of 
knowledge which arose on the western world. 

^ Listen to the exultations of Adam of Bremen (a.d. 1080), of which the substance 
is agreeable to truth: Ecce ilia ferocissima Danorum, &c., natio .... jamdudum novit 
in Dei laudibus AUeluia resonare. Ecce populus ille piraticus .... suis nunc finibus 

contentus est Ecce patria horribilis semper inaccessa propter cultum idolorum 

.... prsedicatores veritatis ubique certatim admittit, &c. &c. (de Sitii Danise, &c., p. 
40, 41, edit. Elzevir [c. 251, p. 161, ed. Maderi]: a curious and original prospect of 
the north of Europe, and the introduction of Christianity). 

®* The great princes removed in 1156 from Kiow, which was ruined by the Tartars 
in 1240. Moscow became the seat of empire in the xivth century. See the 1st and 
2nd volumes of Lev^que's History, and Mr. Coxe's Travels into the North, tom. i. p. 
241, &c. 

^' The ambassadors of St. Stephen had used the reverential expressions of regnum 
oblatunif debitam obedientiam, &c., which were most rigorously interpreted by Gregory 
Vll.; and the Himgarian Catholics are distressed between the sanctity of the pope and 
the independence of the crown (Katona, Hist. Critica, tom. i. p. 20-25 ; tom. ii. p. 
304, 346, 360, &c.). 
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CHAPTER LVL 

ThB SABA.CBN8, FbANKB, AND GbEEKB, IK ItALT. — FiBST AdVENTDBES AKD 

Settlement of the Nobmanb. — Chabacteb and Conquests of Robebt 
QuisoABD, Duke of Afuua. — Deuvebance of Sicily by his Bbotheb 
Bogeb. — ViCTOBiES of Bobbbt oyeb the Empebobs of the East and 
West. — Rooeb, King of Sioily, inyades Afbica and Qbeece. — The 
Empebob Manuel Gomnenub. — Wabs of the Gbeeks and Nobmans. — 
Extinction of the Nobmans. 

The three great nations of the world, the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
Conflict of ^^6 Franks, encountered each other on the theatre of Ita]y.^ 
^uuTlSd*' '^^® southern provinces, which now compose the kingdom 
fuS!^**" of Naples, were subject, for the most part, to the Lombard 
Aj).84o-ioiY. dukes and princes of Beneventum* — so powerful in war, 
that they checked for a moment the genius of Charlemagne — so 
liberal in peace, that they maintained in their capital an academy 
of thirty-two philosophers and grammarians. The division of this 
flourishing state produced the rival principalities of Benevento, Sa* 
lemo, and Capua ; and the thoughtless ambition or revenge of the 
competitors invited the Saracens to the ruin of their common inherit- 
ance. During a calamitous period of two hundred years Italy was 
exposed to a repetition of wounds, which the invaders were not capable 
of healing by the union and tranquillity of a perfect conquest. Their 
frequent and almost annual squadrons issued from the port of Palermo, 
and were entertained with too much indulgence by the Christians of 
Naples: the more formidable fleets were prepared on the African 
coast ; and even the Arabs of Andalusia were sometimes tempted to 
assist or oppose the Moslems of an adverse sect. In the revolution 

^ For the general history of Italy in the izth and zth centuries I may properly 
refer to the vth, vith, and viith books of Sigonius de R^gno Italia (in the second 
Tolume of his works, Milan, 1732); the Anrmla of Baronius, with the Criticism of 
Pagi; the yiith and -viiith books of the Istoria Ciyile del Regno di Napoli of Giannone; 
the Yiith and viiith volumes (the octavo edition) of the Annali d'ltalia of Muratori, 
and the 2nd volume of the Abreg^ Chronologique of M. de St, Marc, a work which, 
under a superficial title, contains much genuine learning and industry. But my long- 
accustomed reader will give me credit for saying that I myself have ascended to the 
fountain-head as often as such ascent could be either profitable or possible; and that 
I have diligently turned over the originals in the first volumes of Muratori's great 
collection of the Scriptorea Jterum Italtcanmu 

* Cuuillo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of the last century, has illustrated the 
history of the duckv of Beneventum, in his two books, Historia Principum Longo- 
burdorum, in the Scriptores of Muratori, tom. ii. para i. p« 221-345, and torn. ▼• 
p. 159-245. 
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of human events a new ambuscade was concealed in the Caudine 
forks, the fields of Cannae were bedewed a second time with the blood 
of the Africans, and the sovereign of Rome again attacked or de- 
fended the walls of Capua and Tarentunu A colony of Saracens had 
been planted at Bari, which commands the entrance of the Adriatic 
Gulf; and their impartial depredations provoked the resentment and 
conciliated the union of the two emperors. An offensive alliance was 
concluded between Basil the Macedonian, the first of his race, and 
Lewis the great-grandson of Charlemagne ;* and each party supplied ' 
the deficiencies of his associate. It would have been imprudent in 
the Byzantine monarch to transport his stationary troops of Asia to an 
"Italian campaign ; and the Latin arms would have been insuflficient 
if his superior navy had not occupied the mouth of the Gulf. The 
fortress of Bari was invested by the infantry of the Franks, and by 
the cavalry and ffalleys of the Greeks ; and, after a defence 

_ - T A 1 . • 1 . . 1 . 1 1 Conquest of 

of four years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency Bari, 
of Lewis, who commanded in person the operations of the 
siege. This important conquest had been achieved by the concord of 
the East and West ; but their recent amity was soon embittered by 
the mutual complaints of jealousy and pride. The Greeks assumed 
as their own the merit of the conquest and the pomp of the triumph, 
extolled the greatness of their powers, and affected to deride the 
intemperance and sloth of the handftil of barbarians who appeared 
under the banners of the Carlovingian prince. His reply is expressed 
with the eloquence of indignation and truth : " We confess the mag- 
" nitude of your preparations," says the great-grandson of Charle- 
magne. "Your armies were indeed as numerous as a cloud of 
" summer locusts, who darken the day, flap their wings, and, after a 
" short flight, tumble weary and breathless to the ground. Like 
" them, ye sunk after a feeble effort ; ye were vanquished by your 
" own cowardice, and withdrew fi-om the scene of action to injure 
" and despoil our Christian subjects of the Sclavonian coast. We 
" were few in number, and why were we few ? because, after a tedious 
" expectation of your arrival, I had dismissed my host, and retained 
" only a chosen band of warriors to continue the blockade of the city. 
" If they indulged their hospitable feasts in the face of danger and 
'* death, did these feasts abate the vigour of their enterprise ? Is it 
" by your fasting that the walls of Bari have been overturned ? Did 
'* not these valiant Franks, diminished as they were by languor and 
" fatigue, intercept and vanquish the three most powerful emirs oi 
" the Saracens ? and did not their defeat precipitate the fall of the 

* See ConBtantin. Porphyrogen. de Thematibus, 1. ii. c. xi. [torn. iii. p. 62, ed. Bonn] 
in Vit. Bafiil. c. 55, p. 181. 
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" city ? Ban is now fidlen ; Tarentum trembles ; Calabria will be 
'^ delivered ; and, if we commaiid the sea, the island of Sicily may be 
'^ rescued from the hands of the infidels. My brother " (a name most 
offensive to the vanity of the Greek), " accelerate your naval suo- 
^^ cours, respect your allies, and distrust your flatterers.'' ^ 
These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by the death of Lewis, 
and the decay of the Carlovingian house; and whoever 
vin^^fUM might deserve the honour, the Greek emperors, Basil and 
Italy, his son Leo, secured the advantage, of the reduction of Ban. 

Aj>.8w. rpj^^ Italians of Apulia and Calabria were persuaded or 
compelled to acknowledge their supremacy, and an ideal line from 
Mount Garganus to the bay of Salerno leaves the far greater part 
of the kingdom of Naples under the dominion of the Eastern empire. 
Beyond that line the dukes or republics of Amalfi ^ and Naples, who 
had never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, rejoiced in the neigh- 
bourhood of their lawful sovereign; and Amalfi was enriched by 
supplying Europe with the produce and manufactures of Asia. But 
the Lombard princes of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua ^ were reluc- 
tantly torn from the communion of the Latin world, and too often 
violated their oaths of servitude and tribute. The city of Bari rose 
to dignity and wealth as the metropolis of the new theme or province 
of Lombardy ; the title of patrician, and afterwards the singular . 
name of Gatapan^ was assigned to the supreme governor ; and the 
policy both of tlie church and state was modelled in exact subordina- 
tion to the throne of Constantinople. As long as the sceptre was dis- 
puted by the princes of Italy, their efforts were feeble and adverse ; 
and the Greeks resisted or eluded the forces of Germany which de- 
scended from the Alps under the Imperial standard of the Othos. 
The first and greatest of those Saxon princes was compelled to re- 

^ The original epistle of the emperor Lewis II. to the emperor Basil, a curious 
record of the age, waa first published by Baronius (Amial. Eccles. a.d. 871, No. 
51-71), from the Vatican MS. of Elrchempert, or rather of l^e anonymous historian 
of Salerno. 

' See an excellent Dissertation de Republic& AmalphitanA, in the Appendix (p. 1-42) 
of Henry Brenckmann's Historia Pandectarum (Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1722, in 4to.). 

' Your master, says Nicephorus, has given aid and protection principibus Capuano 

et Beneyentano, servis meis, quos oppugnare dispono Nova (potius w>ia) res 

est quod eorum patres et avi nostro Imperio tributa dederunt (liutprand, in Legat. 
p. 484). Salerno is not mentioned, yet the prince changed his party about the same 
time, and Camillo Pellegrino (Script. Ber. Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 285) has nicely dis- 
cerned this change in the style of the anonymous Gbronicle. On the rational ground 
of history and language, Liutprand (p. 480) had asserted the Latin claim to Apulia 
and Calabria. 

^ See the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Ducange (K«ri«-««w, catapanui), and his 
notes on the Alexias (p. 275). Against the contemporary notion, which derives it 
from fkark «■«», $\a!ta omne^ he treats it as a corruption of the Latm capitaneus. Yet 
M. de St. Marc has accurately observed (Abr^g^ Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 924) that 
in this age the capitanei were not captains, but only nobles of the first raiuc, the great 
valvassors of Italy. 
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linquish the siege of Bari : the second, after the loss of his stoutest 
bishops and barons, escaped with honour from the bloody field of 
Crotona. On that day the scale of war was turned against 
the Franks by the valour of the Saracens.* These corsairs othoiu., 
had indeed been driven by the Byzantine fleets from the 
fortresses and coasts of Italy ; but a sense of interest was more pre- 
valent than superstition or resentment, and the caliph of Egypt had 
transported forty thousand Moslems to the aid of his Christian ally. 
The successors of Basil amused themselves with the belief that the 
conquest of Lombardy had been achieved, and was still preserved, by 
the justice of their laws, the virtues of their ministers, and the gratitude 
of a people whom they had rescued from anarchy and oppression. A 
series of rebellions might dart a ray of truth into the palace of Con- 
stantinople ; and the illusions of flattery were dispelled by the easy 
and rapid success of the Norman adventurers. 

The revolution of human afiairs had produced in Apulia and Ca- 
labria a melancholy contrast between the ase of Pytha£:oras 

. . o J o Anecdotes. 

and the tenth century of the Christian aera. At the former 
period the coast of Great Greece (as it was then styled) was planted 
with free and opulent cities : these cities were peopled with soldiers, 
artists, and philosophers; and the military strength of Tarentum, 
Sybaris, or Crotona was not inferior to that of a powerful kingdom. 
At the second aera these once flourishing provinces were clouded with 
ignorance, impoverished by tyranny, and depopulated by barbarian 
war : nor can we severely accuse the exaggeration of a contemporary, 
that a fair and ample district was reduced to the same desolation 
which had covered the earth after the general deluge.® Among the 
hostilities of the Arabs, the Franks, and the Greeks in the southern 
Italy, I shall select two or three anecdotes expressive of their national 
manners. 1. It was the amusement of the Saracens to 
profane, as well as to pillage, the monasteries and churches. 
At the siege of Salerno a Musulman chief spread his couch on the 
communion-table, and on that altar sacrificed each night the virginity 
of a Christian nun. As he wrestled with a reluctant maid, a beam in 


* oh fMvet )i« voXifMiit tix^tCSf rtrayfjuivw to rctevrov virnyctyt re ifiws (the Lombards^ 
oXXm »at uyxnoitf ^^n9ei(Jb%wSi ««' ^ixeuo^inif Jteti ^^wroTfiri Wtuidii « rats ^^efft^^dfinvug 
^^0ff^<pt^efMV0Sf xa,} Ttiv IXtvh^iuv etinoif avtavns tc ZavXiIoff xai ran £>A«v (po^oXoytan 
X»filcii%m (Leon. Tactic, c. xv. [§ ^58] p. 741), The little Chronicle of Beneventum 
(torn. ii. pars i. p. 280) gives a far different character of the Greeks during the five 
years (a.d. 891-896) that Leo was master of the city. 

• Caiabriam adeunt, eamque inter se divisam reperientes funditus depopulati sunt 
(or depopularunt), ita ut deserta sit velut in diluvio. Such is the text of Herempert, 
or Erchempert, according to the two editions of Carracdoli (Rer. Italic. Script, torn. 
V. p. 23) and of Camillo Pellegrino (torn. ii. pars i. p. 246). Both were extremely 
scaix^ when they were reprinted by Muratori. 

H 2 
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the Toof waa accidentally or dexterously thrown down on 
and the death of the lustTul emir waa imputed to the wrath 
which was at length awakened to the defence of his faithfb 
2. The Saracens besieged the cities of Beneve 
"■"*■ Capua: after a vain appeal to the euccesBors t 
magne, the Lombards implored the clemency and aid of 
emperor." A fearless citizen dropped from the walls, p 
intrenchments, accomplished Iiis commission, and fell into 
of the barbarians as he was returning with the welcome net 
commanded him to aaaist their enterprise, and deceive hi: 
men, with the assurance that weal^ and honours shou 
reward of his falsehood, and that hb uncerit^ would be 
with immediate death. He affected to yield, but as soon 
conducted within hearing of the Christians on the rampart, 
" and brethren," he cried with a loud voice, " be bold an 
" maintun the city ; your sovereign is informed of your dii 
" your deliverers are at hand. I know my doom, and o 
" wife and children to your gratitude." The rage of the i 
firmed his evidence; and the self-devoted patriot was tn 
with an hundred spears. He deserves to live in the 
of the virtuous, but the repetition of the same story i 
and modem times may sprinkle some doubts on the reali 
generous deed." 3. The recital of the third inc 
provoke a smile amidst the horrors of war. ' 
marquis of Camerino and Spoleto," supported the rebels 
ventum ; and his wanton cruelty was not incompatible in 
with the character of an hero. His captives of the Greek 

" BaroniuB (Annal. Ecclea. j.d. 874, No. 2) has drawn thia atory tea 
Erchempert, who died at Capua only fifteen yeara ofMr the event. But 1 
WRS deceived b; t, false title, and we can onl; quote the anonymouB i 
Salamo (Paralipomena, 0. 110), composed lowanlB the end of the xth c 
published in the second volume of Murototi's Collection. See the IHsi 
Camillo Pellegrino, torn. ii. pars i, p. 231-281, &o. 

" CoDstanlJne PorphyrogenituB (in Vit. Bseil. o. 58, p. 183 [p. 296, ei 
the original author of this story. Ha places it under the reigns of Basil ai 
yet the reduction of Benevantum by the Qresks is dated A.D. 891, after tl 
both of those princes. 

" In the year 663 the same tragedy is daeeritwd by Paul the Deaooi 
Langobard. I. v. c. 7, 8, p. 870, 871, edit. Grot.), under the walls of the i 
Beneventum. But the actors are difisrent, and the guilt is imputed to 
themselves, which in the Bysantine edition ia applied to the Saracens. la 
in Gennany, M. d'Assas, a French officer of the regimeot of Auvergne, U 
devoted himself in a similar manner. His behaviour i>i the more hen 
silence was required by the enemy who had made him prisoner (VoltM 
Loms XV. c. 33, torn. ii. p. 172), 

" Theobald, who is styled Heroa by Liutprand, waa properly duke of 
marquis of Camerino, from the year 926 to 935. The title and ofBce of mi 
mandcr of the march or frontier) waa introduced into Italy by the Fren 
(Abr^4 Chronolt^qua, tom. iL p. C4S.732, Ik.). 
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party were castrated without mercy, and the outrage was aggravated 
by a cruel jest, that he wished to present the emperor with a supply 
of eunuchs, the most precious ornaments of the Byzantine court. 
The garrison of a castle had been defeated in a sally, and the pri- 
soners were sentenced to the customary operation. But the sacrifice 
was disturbed by the intrusion of a frantic female, who, with bleeding 
cheeks, dishevelled hair, and importunate clamours, compelled the 
marquis to listen to her complaint. " Is it thus," she cried, '* ye mag* 
" nanimous heroes, that ye wage war against women, against women 
" who have never injured ye, and whose only arms are the distaff and 
" the loom ?" Theobald denied the charge, and protested that, since 
the Amazons, he had never heard of a female war. " And how,'* 
she furiously exclaimed, " can you attack us more directly, how can 
" you wound us in a more vital part, than by robbing our husbands 
" of what we most dearly cherish, the source of our joys, and the 
" hope of our posterity ? The plunder of our flocks and herds I 
" have endured without a murmur, but this fatal' injury, this irrepar- 
" able loss, subdues my patience, and calls aloud on the justice of 
" heaven and earth.*' A general laugh applauded her eloquence ; 
the savage Franks, inaccessible to pity, were moved by her ridiculous, 
yet rational, despair ; and with the deliverance of the captives she 
obtained the restitution of her effects. As she returned in triumph to 
the castle she was overtaken by a messenger, to inquire, in the name 
of Theobald, what punishment should be inflicted on her husband, 
were he again taken in arms ? " Should such," she answered without 
hesitation, *' be his guilt and misfortune, he has' eyes, and a nose, 
" and hands, and feet. These are his own, and these he may deserve 
" to forfeit by his personal offences. But let my lord be pleased to 
^' spare what his little handmaid presumes to claim as her peculiar 
" and lawful property." ^* 

The establishment of the Normans in the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily ^^ is an event most romantic in its origin, and in its conse- 

" Liiitprand, Hist. 1. iv. c. 4, in the Berum Italic. Script, torn. ii. pars i. p. 453, 454. 
Shotild the licentiousness of the tale be questioned, I may exclaim, with poor Sterne, 
that it is hard if I may not transcribe with caution what a bishop could write without 
scruple. What if I had translated, ut viris certetis testioulos amputare, in quibus 
nosixi corporis refocillatio, &c.? 

^^ The original monuments of the Normans in Italy are coUected in the vth volume 
of Muratori; and among these we may distinguish the poem of William Appulus 
(p. 245-278) and the history of Galfridus (Jeffrey) Malaterra (p. 537-607). Both 
were natives of France, but they wrote on the spot, in the age of the first conquerors 
(before a.d. 1100), and with the spirit of freemen. It is needless to recapitulate the 
compilers and critics of Italian history, Sigonius, Baronius, Pagi, Giannone, Muratori, 
St. Marc, &c., whom I have always consulted, and never copied.*^ 

*■ M. Gauttier d' Arc has discovered a monk of Monte Oasaino, a contemporary 
translation of the Chronicle of Aime, of the first Norman invaders of Ittdy. Ho 
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quences most important both to Italy and the Eastern empire. The 
(M^Qf broken provinces of the Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens 
to*itaiy™"°* were exposed to every invader, and every sea and land were 
Aj>. 1016. invaded by the adventurous spirit of the Scandinavian pirates. 
After a long indulgence of rapine and slaughter, a fair and ample 
territory was accepted, occupied, and named, by the Normans of 
France : they renounced their gods for the God of the Christians ; ^^ 
and the dukes of Normandy acknowledged themselves the vassals of 
the successors of Charlemagne and Capet The savage fierceness 
which they had brought from the snowy mountains of Norway was 
refined, without being corrupted, in a warmer climate; the com- 
panions of Hollo insensibly mingled with the natives ; they imbibed 
the manners, language,^'' and gallantry of the French nation ; and, 
in a martial age, the Normans might claim the palm of valour and 
glorious achievements. Of the fashionable superstitions, they em- 
braced with ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and the Holy 
Land.* In this active devotion their minds and bodies were invigo- 
rated by exercise : danger was the incentive, novelty the recompence ; 
and the prospect of the world was decorated by wonder, credulity, 
and ambitious hope. They confederated for their mutual defence ; 
and the robbers of the Alps, who had been allured by the garb of a 
pilgrim, were often chastised by the arm of a warrior. In one of 
these pious visits to the cavern of Mount Garganus in Apulia, which 
had been sanctified by the apparition of the archangel Michael,^ 

^^ Some of the first ijonverts were baptized ten or twelve times, for the sake of the 
white garment usually given at this ceremony. At the funeral of Hollo, the gifts to 
monasteries for the repose of his soul were accompanied by a sacrifice of one hundred 
captives. But in a generation or two the national change was pure and general. 

•^ Ti^e Danish language was still spoken by the Normans of Bayeux on the sea-coast, 
at a time (a.d. 940) when it was already forgotten at Bouen, in the court and capital. 
Quem (Richard I.) confestim pater Baiocas mittens Botoni militise suae principi nutri- 
endum tradidit, ut, ibi lingud eruditus Danicd, suis ezterisque hominibus sciret aperte 
dare responsa (Wilhelm. Gemeticensis de Ducibus Normannis, 1. iii. c. 8, p. 623, edit. 
Camden). Of the vernacular and favourite idiom of William the Conqueror (a jd. 
1035), Selden (Opera, tom. ii. p. 1640-1656) has given a specimen, obsolete and 
obscure even to antiquarians and lawyers. 

>^ See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione d' Italia, p. 250) and Baronius (a.d. 493, 
No. 43). If the archangel inherited the temple and oracle, perhaps the cavern, ck 
old CaJchas the soothsayer (Strab, Geograph. 1. vi. p. 435, 436 [p. 284, ed. Casaub.]), 


has made use of it in his Histoire des in his service, and take them into his pay. 
Conqudtes des Normands, and added a They answered, "We fight for our reU- 
summary of its contents. This work was " gion, and not for money." Qaimar en- 
quoted by later writers, but was supposed treated them to send some Norman knights 
to have been entirely lost. — M. to his court. This seems to have been 
* A band of Normans returning from the origin of the connection of the Nor- 
the Holy Land had rescued the city of mans with Italy. See Histoire des Con- 
Salerno from the attack of a numerous qudtes des Normands, par Gauttier d*Arc» 
fleet of Saracens. Gaimar, the Lombard 1. i. c. i. Paris, 1830. — M. 
prince of Salerno, wished to retain them 
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they were accosted by a stranger in the Greek habit, but who sbon 
revealed himself as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of the Greek 
empire. His name was Melo ; a noble citizen of Bari, who, after an 
unsuccessful revolt, was compelled to seek new allies and avengers of 
his country. The bold appearance of the Normans revived his hopes 
and solicited his confidence : they listened to the complaints, and still 
more to the promises, of the patriot. The assurance of wealth de- 
monstrated the justice of his cause ; and they viewed, as the inherit- 
ance of the brave, the fruitful land which was expressed by efieminate 
tyrants. On their return to Normandy they kindled a spark of 
enterprise, and a small but intrepid band was freely associated for 
the deliverance of Apulia. They passed the Alps by separate roads, 
and in the disguise of pilgrims ; but in the neighbourhood of Rome 
they were saluted by the chief of Bari, who supplied the more indigent 
with arms and horses, and instantly led them to the field of actioa 
In the first conflict their valour prevailed ; but in the second engage- 
ment they were overwhelmed by the numbers and military engines of 
the Greeks, and indignantly retreated with their faces to the enemy.* 
The unfortunate Melo ended his life a suppliant at the court of 
Germany: his Norman followers, excluded from their native and 
their promised land, wandered among the hills and valleys of Italy, 
and earned their daily subsistence by the sword. To that formidable 
sword the princes of Capua, Beneventum, Salerno, and Naples 
alternately appealed in their domestic quarrels ; the superior spirit 
and discipline of the Normans gave victory to the side which they 
espoused ; and their cautious policy observed the balance of power, 
lest the preponderance of any rival state should render their aid less 
important and their service less profitable. Their first asylum was 
a strong camp in the depth of the marshes of Campania ; but they 
were soon endowed by the liberality of the duke of Naples with a 
more plentiful and permanent seat. Eight miles from his 
residence, as a bulwark against Capua, the town of Aversa of AvereiT 
was built and fortified for their use ; and they enjoyed as ^^' 
their own the com and fruits, the meadows and groves, of that fertile 
ilistrict The report of their success attracted every year new swarms 
of pilgrims and soldiers : the poor were urged by necessity ; the rich 
were excited by hope ; and the brave and active spirits of Normandy 
were impatient of ease and ambitious of renown. The independent 

the Catholics (on this occasion) have surpassed the Greeks in the elegance of their 
superstition. 

*■ Nine out of ten perished in the field. Chronique d'Aime, torn. i. p. 21^ quotei] 
by M. Qauttier d'Arc^ p. 42.— M. 
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standard of Aversa afforded shelter and encouragement to the outlaws 
of the province, to every fugitive who had escaped from the injustice 
or justice of his superiors ; and these foreign associates were quickly 
assimilated in manners and language to the Gallic colony. The first 
leader of the Normans was Count Rainulf ; and, in the origin of 
society, pre-eminence of rank is the reward and the proof of superior 
merit ^** 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the Grecian emperors 
The Nor- ^^^ hecu auxious to regain that valuable possession ; but 
tasici^r* *^®^ efforts, however strenuous, had been opposed by the 
A.D.1038. distance and the sea. Their costly armaments, after a 
gleam of success, added new pages of calamity and disgrace to the 
Byzantine annals : twenty thousand of their best troops were lost in a 
single expedition ; and the victorious Moslems derided the policy of 
a nation which intrusted eunuchs not only with the custody of tiieir 
women, but with the command of their men.**^ After a reign of two 
hundred years, the Saracens were ruined by their divisions.*^ The 
emir disclaimed the authority of the king of Tunis ; the people rose 
against the emir ; the cities were usurped by the chiefs ; each meaner 
rebel was independent in his village or castle ; and the weaker of 
two rival brothers implored the friendship of the Christians. In 

*^ See the Ist book of William Appulus. His words are applicable to every swann 
of barbarians and freebooters: — 

Si yicinorum quis pemitiosus ad illos 
Confiigiebat, eum gratanter suscipiebant: 
MoribuB et linguft quoscumque venire videbant 
Informant proprift; gens efficiatur ut una. £p. 255.] 

And elsewbere^ of the native adventurers of Normandy: — 

Pars parat, exiguse vel opes aderant quia nullse: 
ParS; quia de magnis majora subire volebant. [p. 254.] 

^ Liutprand in Legatione, p. 485. Pagi has illustrated this event from the MS. 
history of the deacon Leo (tom. iv. a.d. 965, No. 17-19). 

^ See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. L 
p. 2b\ 

* This account is not accurate. After to Aversa; and when, with the assistance 

the retreat of the emperor Henry the Se- of the Greeks, and that of the citizens 

cond, the Normans, united imder the com- faithful to their country, he had collected 

mand of Rainulf, had taken possession of money enough to satisfy the rapacity of the 

Aversa, then a small castle in the duch^ of Norman adventurers, he advanced at their 

Naples. They .had been masters of it a head to attack the garrison of the prince 

*ew years when Pandulf the Fourth, prince of Capua, defeated it, and re-entered Na- 

of Capua, found means to take Naples by pies. It was then that he confirmed the 

surprise. Sergius, master of the soldiers, Normans in the possession of Aversa and 

and head of the republic, with the princi- its territory, which he raised into a count's 

pal citizens, abandoned a city in which he fief, and granted the investiture to Rainulf^ 

could not behold, without horror, the esta- Hist, des R6p. Ital. tom. i, p. 267. — G. 
blishmeut of a foreign dominion : he retired 
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every service of danger the Normans were prompt and useful ; and 
five hundred knights^ or warriors on horseback, were enrolled by 
Arduin, the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, under the standard 
of Maniaces, governor of Lombardy. Before their landing the 
brothers were reconciled; the union of Sicily and Africa was re- 
stored; and the island was guarded to the water's edge. The 
Normans led the van, and the Arabs of Messina felt the valour of an 
untried foe. In a second action the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed 
and transpierced by the iron arm of William of Hauteville. In a 
third engagement his intrepid companions discomfited the host of 
sixty thousand Saracens, and left the Greeks no more than the labour 
of the pursuit : a splendid victory ; but of which the pen of the 
historian may divide the merit with the lance of the Normans. It 
is, however, true, that they essentially promoted the success of 
Maniaces, who reduced thirteen cities, and the greater part of Sicily, 
under the obedience of the emperor. But his military fame was 
sullied by ingratitude and tyranny. In the division of the spoil the 
deserts of his brave auxiliaries were forgotten ; and neither their 
avarice nor their pride could brook this injurious treatment They 
complained by the mouth of their interpreter : their complaint was 
cUsregarded ; their interpreter was scourged ; the sufferings were Jm ; 
the insult and resentment belonged to those whose sentiments he had 
delivered. Yet they dissembled till they had obtained, or stolen, a 
safe passage to the Italian continent: their brethren of Aversa 
sympathised in their indignation, and the province of Apulia was 
invaded as the forfeit of the debt.** Above twenty years 
after the first emigration, the Normans took the field witli ^t of 
no more than seven hundred horse and five hundred foot : aj>. 
and after the recall of the Byzantine legions *^ from the 
Sicilian war, their numbers are magnified to the amount of three- 
score thousand men. Their herald proposed the option of battle or 
retreat ; " Of battle," was the unanimous cry of the Normans ; and 
one of their stoutest warriors, with a stroke of his fist, felled to the 
ground the horse of the Greek messenger. He was dismissed with a 
fresh horse ; the insult was concealed from the Imperial troops ; but 
in two successive battles they were more fatally instructed of the 


** Jeffrey Malaterra, who relates the Sicilian war and the conquest of Apulia (I. i. 
c. 7, 8, 9, 19). The same events are described by Cedrenus (torn. ii. p. 741-743, 755, 
756) and Zonaras (torn, ii p. 237, 238 [1. zvii. c. 15]); and the Greeks are so hardened 
to disgrace, that their narratives are impartial enough. 

^ Cedrenus specifies the rayfjM of the Obsequimn (Phrygia), and the filf^at of the 
Thraoesians (Lydia : consult Constantino de Thematibus, i. 3, 4 [torn. iii. p. 22 sqc^.f 
ed. Bonn], with Delisle's map); and afterwards names the Pisidians an^ Lycaonians 
with the foederati. 
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prowesB of their adTenarieB. In the plams of Caniise the Asiatics 
fled before the adventurerB of France ; the duke of Lombardy was 
made prieoner ; the Apulians acquiesced in a new dominion ; and the 
four places of Ban, Otranto, Brundusium, and Tarentum were alone 
saved in the shipwreck of the Grecian fortunes. From this aera 
we may date the establishment of the Norman power, which soon 
eclipsed the infant colony of Aversa. Twelve counts'^ were chosen 
by the popular sufirage ; and age, birth, and merit were the motives 
of their choice. The tributes of their peculiar districts were appro- 
priated to their use ; and each count erected a fortress in the midst 
of his lands, and at the head of his vassals. In the centre of the 
province the common habitation of Melphi was reserved as the 
metropolis and citadel of the republic ; a house and separate quarter 
was allotted to each of the twelve counts ; and the national concerns 
were regulated by this military senate. The first of Ins peers, their 
president and general, was entitled Count of Apulia ; and this dignity 
was conferred on William of the iron arm, who, in the language ot 
the age, is styled a lion in battle, a lamb in society, and an angel in 
council.^^ The manners of his countrymen are fairly delineated by a 
contemporary and national historian.^^ ^'The Normaiis," 

Character - £ . '' 

of the says Malaterra, ^^ are a cunmng and revengeful people ; 

^' eloquence and dissimulation appear to be their hereditary 

" qualities : they can stoop to flatter ; but, unless they are curbed by 

" the restraint of law, they indulge the licentiousness of nature and 

" passion. Their princes a£Pect the praise of popular munificence ; 

^ OmneB conTeniunt; et bis sex nobiliores, 

Quos genus et gravitas morum decorabat et »tas, 

Elegere duces. Provectis ad oomitatum 

His alii parent; comitatus nomen honoris 

Quo donantur, erat. Hi totas undique terras 

Divisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet; 

Singula proponunt loca quas contingere sorte 

Cuique duci debent, et quceque tributa locorum. [p. 255.] 

And after speaking of Melphi, William Appulus adds. 

Pro numero comitum bis sex statuere platees, 

Atque domus comitum totidem fabricantur in urbe. [p. 256.] 

Leo Ostiensis (1. ii. c. 67) enumerates the divisions of the Apulian cities, which it is 
needless to repeat. 

^.*!,^"f^t^™- -A^ppulus, 1. ii. c. 12, according to the reference of Giannone (Istoria 
Civile <h Napoli, tom. ii. p. 31), which I cannot verify in the original. The Apulian 
praises indeed his valida& vires, probitas animi, and vivida virtus ; and declart« that, had 
he hyed, no poet could have equalled his merits (1. i. p. 258, 1. ii. p. 259). He was 
bewaded by the Normans, quippe qui tanti consilii virum (says 3ialaterra, 1. i. c. 12 
p. 552), tam armis strenuum, tam sibi munificum, aflfabilem, moriireratum ulterius 
se habere difladebant. 

» The gens astutissima, iiyuriarum ultrix .... adulari sciens .... eloquentiig 
inserviens, of Malaterra (1. i. c. 3, p. 550), are expressive of the popular and pro- 
verbial character of the Normans. x- r- r 
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" the people observe the medium, or rather blend the extremes, of 
" avarice and prodigality ; and in their eager thirst of wealth and 
" dominion, they despise whatever they possess, and hope whatever 
" they desire. Arms and "horses, the luxury of dress, the exercises 
"of hunting and hawking *'' are the delight of the Normans; but, 
^^ on pressing occasions, they can endure with incredible patience 
^^ the inclemency of every climate, and the toil and abstinenoe of a 
« military life." «« 

The Normans of Apulia were seated on the verge of tfie two 
empires, and, according to the policy of the hour, they 
accepted the investiture of their lands from the sovereigns of ApuUa, 
of Germany or Constantinople. But the firmest title of ^^' 
these adventurers was the right of conquest : they neither loved nor 
trusted ; they were neither trusted nor beloved ; the contempt of the 
princes was mixed with fear, and the fear of the natives was mingled 
with hatred and resentment. Every object of desire, a horse, a 
woman, a garden, tempted and gratified the rapaciousness of the 
strangers,^* and the avarice of their chiefis was only coloured by the 
more specious names of ambition and glory. The twelve counts 
were sometimes joined in a league of injustice ; in their domestic 
quarrels they disputed the spoils of the people ; the virtues of 
William were buried in his grave ; and Drogo, his brother and suc- 
cessor, was better qualified to lead the valour, than to restrain the 
violence, of his peers. Under the reign of Constantino Monomachus, 
the policy, rather than benevolence, of the Byzantine court attempted 
to relieve Italy from this adherent mischief, more grievous than a 
flight of barbarians f^ and Argyrus, the son of Melo, was invested 
for this purpose with the most lofty titles ^^ and the most ample com- 

^ The hunting and hawking more properly belong to the descendants of the 
Norwegian sailors; though they might import from Norway and Iceland the finest 
casts of falcons. 

^ We may compare this portrait with that of William of Malmesbury (de QestiB 
Anglorum, 1. iii. p. 101, 102), who appreciates, like a philosophic historian, the 
vices and virtues of the Saxons and Normans. England was assuredly a gainer by 
the conquest. 

^ The biographer of St. Leo IX. pours his holy venom on the Normans. Videns 
indisciplinatam et alienam gentem Normannorum, crudeli et inaudit& rabie et plus- 
quam Pagan& impietate adversus ecclesias Dei insurgere, passim Christianos trucidare, 
&c. (Wil^rt, c. 6). The honest Apulian (1. ii. p. 259) says calmly of their accuser, 
Veris commiscens fallada. 

^ The policy of the Greeks, revolt of Maniaces, &c., must be collected from Cedrenus 
(tom. ii. p. 757, 758 [p. 548, sq,, ed. Bonn]), William Appulus (1. i. p. 257, 258, 1. ii. 
p. 259), and the two Chronicles of Bari, by Lupus Protospata (Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. V. p. 42, 43, 44), and an anonymous writer (Antiquitat. Italise medii ^vi, tom. i. 
p. 31-35). This last is a fragment of some value. 

** Argyrus received, says the anonymous Chronicle of Bari, imperial letters, Foede- 
ratfis et Patriciates, et Oatapani et Vestatus. In his Annals Muratori (tom. viii. 
p. 426) very properly reads, or interprets, Sevestcttus, the title of Sebastos or Augustus. 
But in his Antiquitiee he was taught by Ducange to make it a palatine office, master 
of the wardrobe. 
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mission. The memory of his father might recommend him to the 
Normans, and he had ahready engaged their voluntary service to 
quell the revolt of Maniaces, and to avenge their own and the public 
injury. It was the design of Constantino to transplant this warlike 
colony from the Italian provinces to the Pendan war, and the son of 
Melo distributed among the chiefs the gold and manufactures of 
Greece as the firstrfruits of the Imperial bounty. But his arts were 
baffled by the sense and spirit of the conquerors of Apulia : his gifts^ 
or at Feast his proposals, were rejected, and they unanimously refused 
to relinquish their possessions and their hopes for the distant prospect 
Lngaeof of Aeoatic fortuuc. After the means of persuasion had 
u^ oTtwo failed, Argyrus resolved to compel or to destroy : the Latin 
^^^^. ' powers were solicited against tiie common enemy, and an 
io4».io54. o£Pensive alliance was formed of the pope and the two 
emperors of the East and West. The throne of St Peter was occu- 
pied by Leo the Ninth, a simple saint,'^ of a temper most apt to 
deceive himself and the world, and whose venerable character would 
consecrate with the name of piety the measures least compatible with 
the practice of religion. His humanity was affected by the com- 
plaints, perhaps the calumnies, of an injured people; the impious 
Normans had interrupted the payment of tithes, and the temporal 
sword might be lawfully unsheathed against the sacrilegious robbers 
who were deaf to the censures of the church. As a German of noble 
birth and royal kindred, Leo had free access to the court and confi- 
dence of the emperor Henry the Third, and in search of arms and 
allies his ardent zeal transported him from Apulia to Saxony, from 
the Elbe to the Tiber. During these hostile preparations, Argyrus 
indulged himself in the use of secret and guilty weapons : a crowd ot 
Normans became the victims of public or private revenge, 
and the valiant Drogo was murdered in a church. But his 
spirit survived in his brother Humphrey, the third count of Apulia. 
The assassins were chastised, and the son of Melo, overthrown and 
wounded, was driven from the field to hide his shame behind the 
walls of Bari, and to await the tardy succour of his allies. 

But the power of Constantine was distracted by a Turkish war, 
Expedition the mind of Henry was feeble and irresolute, and the pope, 
^*i^. instead of repassing the Alps with a German army, was 
^jSSiiB?* accompanied only by a guard of seven hundred Swabians 
A.D.1063. g^^ some volunteers of Lorraine. In his long progress 

^ A life of St. Leo IX., deeply tinged with the pafisions and prejudices of tne age, 
has been composed by Wibert, printed at Paris, 1615, in octavo, and since inserted in 
the Collections of the Bollandists, of Mabillon, and of Muratori. The public and 
private history of that pope is diligently treated by M. de St. Majrc. (Abregd, torn. ii. 
p. 140-210, and p. 25-95, second column.) 
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from Mantua to Beneyentum a vile and promiscuous multitude of 
Italians was enlisted under the holy standard f^ the priest and the 
robber slept in the same tent, the pikes and crosses were intermingled 
in the front, and the martial saint repeated the lessons of his youth 
in the order of march, of encampment, and of combat. The Nor- 
mans of Apulia could muster in the field no more than three thousand 
horse, with a handful of infantry ; the defection of the natives inter- 
cepted their provisions and retreat ; and their spirit, incapable of 
fear, was chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. On the hostile 
approach of Leo, they knelt, without disgrace or reluctance, before 
their spiritual father. But the pope was inexorable; his lofty 
Germans affected to deride the diminutive stature of their adver- 
saries ; and the Normans were informed that death or exile was their 
only alternative. Flight they disdained, and, as many of them had 
been three days without tasting food, they embraced the assurance of 
a more easy and honourable death. They climbed the hill of Civi- 
tella, descended into the plain, and charged in three divisions the 
army of the popa On the left, and in the centre, Richard count of 
Aversa, and Robert the famous Guiscard, attacked, broke, routed, 
and pursued the Italian multitudes, who fought without discipline 
and fled without shame. A harder trial was reserved for 
the valour of Count Humphrey, who led the cavalry of the andcaptivity. 
right wing. The Germans ** have been described as un- ^ 
skilful in the management of the horse and lance, but on foot 
they formed a strong and impenetrable phalanx, and neither man, 
nor steed, nor armour could resist the weight of their long and two- 
handed swords. After a severe conflict they were encompassed by 
the s(][uadrons returning from the pursuit, and died in their ranks with 
the esteem of their foes and the satisfaction of revenge. The gates 
of Civitella were shut against the flying pope, and he was overtaken 
by the pious conquerors, who kissed his feet to implore his blessing 
and the absolution of their sinful victory. The soldiers beheld in 
their enemy and captive the vicar of Christ ; and, though we may 
suppose the policy of the chiefs, it is probable that they were infected 

^ See the expedition of Leo IX. against the NormanB. See William Appulus (1. ii. 
p. 259-261) and Jeffrey Malaterra (1. i. c. 13, 14, 15, p. 253). They are impartial, as 
the national is counterbalanced by the clerical prejudice. 

^ Teutonic!, quia csesaries et forma decoros 
Fecerat egregie proceri corporis illos. 
Corpora derident Normannica, qusB breviora 
Esse videbantur. [p. 259.] 

The verses of the Apulian are commonly in this strain, though he heats himself a little 
in the battle. Two of his similes from hawking and sorceiy are descriptive of 
manners. 
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by the popular superstition. In the calm of retirement the well- 
meaning pope deplored the efiusion of Christian blood which must be 
imputed to his account ; he felt that he had been the author of sin 
and scandal ; and, as his undertaking had failed, the indecency of 
his military character was universally condemned.'^ With these 
dispositions he listened to the offers of a beneficial treaty, deserted an 
alliance which he had preached a3 the cause of God, and ratified the 
past and future conquests of the Normans. By whatever 
tbe papal hauds thoY had been usurped, the provinces of Apulia and 

investitures y^ii« i»ij • t* r^ • 

to the Calabna were a part of the donation of Constantme and 

"™*°** the patrimony of St Peter : the grant and the acceptance 
confirmed the mutual claims of the pontiff and the adventurers. 
They promised to support each other with spiritual and temporal 
arms ; a tribute or quit-rent of twelve pence was afterwards stipulated 
for every plough-land, and since this memorable transaction the king- 
dom of Naples has remained above seven hundred years a fief of 
the Holy See.^* 
The i^edigree of Robert Guiscard^^ is variously deduced from 
Birth and the pcasauts and the dukes of Normandy : from the pea- 
^^^rt sants, by the pride and ignorance of a Grecian princess f^ 
Gute^ from the dukes, by the ignorance and flattery of the Italian 
1020.1086. subjects.^® His genuine descent may be ascribed to the 
second or middle order of private nobility.^^ He sprang from a race 

^ Several reapeotable censures or complaints are produced by M. de St. Marc 
(torn, ii p. 200-204). As Peter Damianus, the oracle of the times^ had denied the 
popes the right of making war, the hermit (lugens eremi incola) is arraigned by the 
cardinal, and Baronius (Annal. Eccies. a.d. 1053, No. 10-17) most strenuously asserts 
the two swords of St. Peter. 

" The origin and nature of the papal investitures are ably discussed by Giannone 
(Istoria Civile di Napoli, torn. ii. p. 37-49, 57-66) as a la^er and antiquarian.. Tet 
he vainly strives to reconcile the duties of patriot and Catholic^ adopts an empty 
distinction of '* Ecclesia Romana non dedit sed accepit/' and shrinks m>m an honest 
but dangerous confession of the truth. 

^ The birth, character, and first actions of Robert Guiscard may be found In 
Jeffrey Malaterra (1. i. c 3, 4, 11, 16, 17, 18, 38, 39, 40), William Appulus (1. ii. 
p. 260-262), William Gemeticensis or of Jumieges (1. xi. c. 30, p. 663, 664, edit. 
Camden), and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. i. p. 23-27, 1. vi. p. 1 65, 166 [tom. i. p. 49-56, 
293-295, ed. Bonn]), with the annotations of Duconge (Not. in Alexiad. p. 230-232, 
320), who has swept all the French and Latin Chronicles for supplemental intelligence. 

^ 'o ^i 'FofMripraf (a Greek corruption) avrof "Sa^fAdffot ra ytMtf Tfiv Tvxtiv &^nfMf 

[tom. i. p. 50] Again, i| A^atauf tr»vh rvx,n9 iript^afnt. And elsewhere (1. iv. 

p. 84 [ed. Ven.; p. 104, ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 190, ed. Bonn]), ««•• \<rx»rns «*•»/«; xmi 
rvxm *p»voue. Anna Comnena was bom in the purple; yet her father was no more 
than a private though illustrious subject, who raised himself to the nmpire. 

^ Giannone (tom. ii. p. 2) forgets all his original authors, and rests this princely 
descent on the credit of Inveges, an Augustine monk of Palermo in the last centiiry. 
They continue the succession of dukes m>m RoUo to William II. the Bastard or Con- 
queror, whom they hold (commimemente si tiene) to be the father of Tancred of 
HauteviHe: a most strange and stupendous blunder! The sons of Tanrred fought in 
Apulia before William II. was three years old (a.d. 1037). 

^ The judgment of Ducange is just and moderate: Cert^ humilis fuit ac tenuis 
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of valvassors or bannerets, of the diocese of Coutonces, in the Lower 
Normandy ; the castle of Hauteville was their hoDourable seat ; his 
father Tanared was conspicuous in the court and army of the duke, 
and his military service was furnished by ten soldiers or knights. 
Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of his own, made him the 
father of twelve sons, who were educated at home by the impartial 
tenderness of his second wife. But a narrow patrimony was insuffi- 
cient for this numerous and daring progeny ; they saw around the 
neighbourhood the mischiefs of poverty and discord, and resolved to 
seek in foreign wars a more glorious inheritance. Two only re- 
mained to perpetuate the race and cherish their fiither's age ; their 
ten brothers, as they successively attained the vigour of manhood, 
departed from the castle, passed the Alps, and joined the Apulian 
camp of the Normans. The elder were prompted by native spirit : 
their success encouraged their younger brethren ; and the three first 
in seniority, William, Drogo, and Humphrey, deserved to be the 
chiefs of their nation and the founders of the new republic Robert 
was the eldest of the seven sons of the second marriage, and even the 
reluctant praise of his foes has endowed him with the heroic qualities 
of a soldier and a statesman. His lofty stature surpassed the tallest 
of his army ; his limbs were cast in the true proportion of strength 
and gracefrilness ; and to the decline of life he maintained the patient 
vigour of health and the commanding dignity of his form. His 
complexion was ruddy, his shoulders were broad, his hair and beard 
were long and of a flaxen colour, his eyes sparkled with fire, and his 
voice, like that of Achilles, could impress obedience and terror 
amidst the tumult of battle. In the ruder ages of chivalry such qua- 
lifications are not below the notice of the poet or historian ; they may 
observe that Robert, at once, and with equal dexterity, could wield 
in the right hand his sword, his lance in tike left ; that in the battle 
of Civitella he was thrice unhorsed, and that in the close of that 
memorable day he was adjudged to have borne away the prize of 
valour from the warriors of the two armies.*' His boundless am- 

Boberti familia, ai ducsJem et regium spectemus apicem, ad quern poatea pervenit; 
quK honesta tamen et prseter nobilium vulgarium statum et conditionem iUustria 
habita est^ ** quss nee humi reperet nee altum quid tumeret." (Wilhelm. Malmsbiur. 
do Qestis Anglorum, 1. iii. p. 107; Not. ad Alexiad. p. 230.) 
* I shaU quote ynth pleasure some of the best lines of the Apulian (1. ii. p. 260). 

Pugnat utr&que mand^ nee lancea cassa, nee ensis 
Cassus erat, quocunque man& deducere vellet. 
Ter dejectus equo, ter yiribus ipse resumptis 
Msjor in arma redit: stimulos furor ipse ministrat. 
Ut Leo cum frendens, &c. 


Nullus in hoc bello sicuti post bella probatum est 
Viotor vel yictus, tam magnos edidit ictus. 
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bition was founded on the oonsciousness of superior worth ; in the 
pursuit of greatness he was never arrested by the scruples of justice, 
and seldom moved by the feelings of humanity ; though not insensible 
of fame, the choice of open or clandestine means was determined 
only by his present advantage. The surname of OuUcard^^ was 
applied to this master of political wisdom, which is too often con- 
founded with the practice of dissimulation and deceit, and Robert is 
praised by the Apulian poet for excelling the cunning of Ulysses and 
the eloquence of Cicero. Yet these arts were disguised by an appear- 
ance of military frankness ; in his highest fortune he was accessible 
and courteous to his fellow-soldiers ; and while he indulged the pre- 
judices of his new subjects, he affected in his dress and manners to 
maintain the ancient fashion of his country. He grasped with a 
rapacious, that he might distribute with a liberal, hand ; his primitive 
indigence had taught the habits of frugality ; the gain of a merchant 
was not below his attention ; and his prisoners were tortured with slow 
and unfeeling cruelty to force a discovery of their secret treasura 
According to the Greeks, he departed from Normandy with only five 
followers on horseback and thirty on foot ; yet even this allowance 
appears too bountiful ; the sixth son of Tancred of Hauteville passed 
the Alps as a pilgrim, and his first military band was levied among 
the adventurers of Italy. His brothers and countrymen had divided 
the fertile lands of Apulia, but they guarded their shares with the 
jealousy of avarice ; the aspiring youth was driven forwards to the 
mountains of Calabria, and in his first exploits against the Greeks 
and the natives it is not easy to discriminate the hero from the 
robber. To surprise a castle or a convent, to ensnare a wealthy 
citizen, to plunder the adjacent villages for necessary food, were the 
obscure labours wluch formed and exercised the powers of his mind 
and body. The volunteers of Normandy adhered to his standard, 
and, under his command, the peasants of Calabria assumed the name 
and character of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded with his fortune, he awakened 
His ambition the jcalousy of his elder brother, by whom, in a transient 
and 8UMC88, quarrel, his life was threatened and his liberty restrained. 
1064-1080. After the death of Humphrey the tender age of his sons 
excluded them from the command ; they were reduced to a private 
estate by the ambition of their guardian and uncle ; and Guiscard 
was exalted on a buckler, and saluted count of Apulia and general of 

** The Norman writers and editors most conversant with their own idiom interpret 
Guiscard or Wiscard by Callidus, a cunning man. The root {loise) is familiar to our 
ear; and in the old word Wiseacre I can discern something of a similar sense and 
termination. Ttiv ^^v^m gtavov^yiretref is no bad translation of the surname and 
character of Robert. 
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the republic. With an. increase of authority and of force, he resumed 
the conquest of Calabria, and soon aspired to a rank that should 
raise him for ever above the heads of his equals. By some acts of 
rapine or sacrilege he had incurred a papal excommunication : but 
Nicholas the Second was easily persuaded that the divisions of friends 
could terminate only in their mutual prejudice ; that the Normans 
were the faithful champions of the Holy See ; and it was safer to 
trust the alliance of a prince than the caprice of an aristocracy. A 
synod of one hundred bishops was convened at Melphi; and the 
count interrupted an important enterprise to guard the person and 
execute the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His gratitude and policy 
conferred on Robert and his posterity the ducal title, *^ with the in- 
vestiture of Apulia, Calabria, and all the lands, both in Italy and 
Sicily, which his sword could rescue from the schismatic Greeks and 
the unbelieving Saracens.** This apostolic sanction might justify his 
arms : but the obedience of a free and victorious people could not be 
tr«ansferred without their consent ; and Guiscard dissembled his eleva- 
tion till the ensuing campaign had been illustrated by the conquest of 
Consenza and Reggio. In the hour of triumph he assembled his 
troops and solicited the Normans to confirm by their suflfrage 
the judgment of the vicar of Christ : the soldiers hailed with Apuiia, 
joyful acclamations their valiant duke ; and the counts, his 
former equals, pronounced the oath of fidelity with hollow smiles and 
secret . indignation. After this inauguration, Robert styled himself, 
" By the grace of God and St. Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and 
" hereafter of Sicily ;" and it was the labour of twenty years to de- 
serve and realise these lofty appellations. Such tardy progress, in a 
narrow space, may seem unworthy of the abilities of the chief and the 
spirit of the nation : but the Normans were few in number ; their re- 
sources were scanty ; their service was voluntary and precarious. 
The bravest designs of the duke were sometimes oppoised by the free 
voice of his parliament of barons : the twelve counts of popular elec- 
tion conspired against his authority; and against their perfidious 
uncle the sons of Humphrey demanded justice and revenge. By his 
policy and vigour Guiscard discovered their plots, suppressed their 
rebellions, and punished the guilty with death or exile ; but in these 
domestic feuds his years, and the national strength, were unprofitably 

^ The acquisition of the ducal title by Robert Guiscard is a nice and obscure busi- 
ness. With the good advice of Giannone, Muratori, and St. Marc, I have endeayoured 
to form a consistent and probable narrative. 

** Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 1059, No. 69) has published the original act. He 
professes to have copied it from the Liber Censuumf a Vatican MB. Yet a Liber Cen- 
suum of the xiith century has been printed by Muratori (Antiquit. medii ^vi, torn. 
V. p. 851-908) ; and the names of Vatican and Cardinal awaken the suspicions of a 
Protestant, and even of a philosopher. 

TOL. VII. I 
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consumed. After the defeat of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, 
liombards, and Saracens, their broken forces retreated to the strong 
and populous cities of the sea-coast. They excelled in the arta of 
fortification and defence ; the Normans were accustomed to serve on 
horseback in the field, and their rude attempts could only succeed by 
the efforts of persevering courage. The resistance of Salerno was 
maintained above eight months : the siege or blockade of Bari lasted 
near four years. In these actions the Norman duke was the fore- 
most in every danger, in every fatigue the last and most patient. As 
he pressed the citadel of Salerno an huge stone finom the rampart 
shattered one of his military engines, and by a splinter he was 
wounded in the breast. Before the gates of Ban he lodged in a 
miserable hut or barrack, composed of dry branches, and thatched 
with straw — a perilous station, on all sides open to the inclemency of 
the winter and the spears of the enemy.** 

The Italian conquests of Robert correspond with the limits of the 
Hi8 Italian prescut kingdom of Naples ; and the countries united by 
conqueste. £jg g^^ms havo uot bocn dissevered by the revolutions of 
seven hundred years. *^ The monarchy has been composed of the 
Greek provinces of Calabria and Apulia, of the Lombard principality 
of Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, and the inland dependencies of 
the large and ancient duchy of Beneventum. Three districts only 
were exempted from the common law of subjection — the first for ever, 
and the two last till the middle of the succeeding century. The city 
and immediate territory of Benevento had been transferred, by gift or 
exchange, from the German emperor to the Roman pontiff; and 
although this holy land was sometimes invaded, the name of St. Peter 
was finally more potent than the sword of the Normans. Their first 
colony of Aversa subdued and held the state of Capua, and her 
princes were reduced to beg their bread before the palace of their 
fathers. The dukes of Naples, the present metropolis, maintained 
the popular freedom under the shadow of the Byzantine empire. 
Among the new acquisitions of Guiscard the science of Salerno *' and 
the trade of Am^^lphi *^ may detain for a moment the curiosity of the 

^ Read the Life of Guiscard in the second and third books of the Apulian, the first 
and second books of Malaterra. 

^ The conquests of Robert Qiiiscard and Roger I., the exemption of Benevento and 
the XII provinces of the kingdom, are fairly e:q>OBed by Giannone in the second volume 
of his Istoria Civile, 1. ix. x. xi., and 1. xvii. p. 460-470. This modem division was 
not established before the time of Frederick II. 

^ Giannone (torn. ii. p. 119-127), Muratori (Antiquitat. medii ^vi, tom. iii. dissert, 
xliv. p. 935, 936), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Letteratura Italiana), have given an 
historical account of these physicians; their medical knowledge and practice must be 
left to our physicians. 

^ At the end of the Historia Pandectarum of Henry Brenckmann (Trajecti ad 
Rhenum, 1722, in 4to.) the indefatigable author has inserted two dissertations — d» 
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reader. L Of the learned faculties jurisprudence implies- the pre- 
vious establishment of laws and property ; and theplogy may school of 
perhaps be superseded by the full light of religion and saiemo. 
reason. But the savage and the sage must alike implore the assist- 
ance of physic ; and if ofwr diseases are inflamed by luxury, the mis- 
chiefs of blo^rs and wounds would be more frequent in the ruder ages 
of society. The treasures of Grecian medicine had been communi- 
cated to the Arabian colonies of Africa, Spain, and Sicily ; and in 
the intercourse of peace and war a spark of knowledge had been 
kindled and cherished at Salerno, an illustrious city, in which the men 
were honest and the women beautiful.^^ A school, the first that arose 
in the darkness of Europe, was consecrated to the healing art : the 
conscience of monks and bishops was reconciled to that salutary and 
lucrative profession ; and a crowd of patients of the most eminent 
rank and most distant climates invited or visited the physicians of 
Salerno. They were protected by the Norman conquerors ; and 
Guiscard, though bred in arms, could discern the merit and value of 
a philosopher. After a pilgrimage of thirty-nine years, Constantine, 
an African Christian, returned from Bagdad, a master of the lan- 
guage and learning of the Arabians ; and Salerno was enriched by 
the practice, the lessons, and the writings of the pupil of Avicenna. 
The school of medicine has long slept in the name of an university ; 
but her precepts are abridged in a string of aphorisms, bound to- 
gether in the Leonine verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth cen* 
tury.^® II. Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and thirty Trade of 
to the south of Naples, the obscure town of Amalphi di&- Amaipu. 
played the power and rewards of industry. The land, however fertile, 
was of narrow extent ; but the sea was accessible and open : the in- 
habitants first assumed the oflSce of supplying the western world with 
the manufactures and productions of the East ; and this useful traffic 
was the source of their opulence and freedom. The government was 

Republic^ AmalphitanS,, and de Amalphi It Pisanis direptft, which are built on the 
testimonies of one hundred and forty writers. Yet he has forgotten two most im- 
portant passages of the embassy of Liutprand (a.d. 969), which compare the trade 
and navigation of Amalphi with that of Venice. 

^ IJrbs Latii non est h&c delitiomor urbe, 

Frugibus, arboribus, vinoque redundat; et unde 
Non tibi poma, nuces, non pulchra palatia desunt, 
Non Bpeciee muliebris abest probitasque vironim. 

Qulielmus Appulus, 1. iii. p. 267. 

^ Muratori carries their antiquity above the year (1066) of the death of Edward 
the Confessor, the rex Anghrum to whom they are addressed. Nor is this date affected 
by the opinion, or rather mistake, of Pasquier (Becherches de la France, 1. vii. c. 2) 
and Ducange (Glossar. Latin.). The practice of rhyming, as early as the viith cen- 
tury, was borrowed from the languages of the North and East (Muratori, Antiquat. 
torn. iii. dissert, xl. p. 686-708). 
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popular, under the administration of a duke and the supremacy of 
the Greek emperoi^. Fifty thousand citizens were numbered in the 
walls of Amalphi ; nor was any city more abundantly provided 
with gold, silver, and the objects of predous luxury. The mariners 
who swarmed in her port excelled in the theory and practice of navi- 
gation and astronomy ; and the discovery of tlie compass, which has 
opened the globe, is due to their ingenuity or good fortune. Their 
trade was extended to the coasts, or at least to the commodities, of 
Africa, Arabia, and India ; and their settlements in Constantinople, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria acquired the privileges of inde- 
pendent colonies.*^ After three hundred years of prosperity Amalphi 
was oppressed by the arms of the Normans, and sacked by the jea- 
lousy of Pisa; but the poverty of one thousand* fishermen is yet 
dignified by the remains of an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces of 
royal merchants. 

Roger, the twelfth and last of tiie sons of Tancred, had been long 
, , detained in Normandy by his own and his father's age. 

Conquest of iii iiaT? 

Sicily -by He acccpted the welcome summons ; hastened to the Apulian 
A.D. ' camp ; and deserved at first the esteem, and afterwards the 
envy, of his elder brother. Their valour and ambition 
were equal ; but the youth, the beauty, the elegant manners, of Roger, 
engaged the disinterested love of the soldiers and people. So scanty 
was his allowance, for himself and forty followers, that he descended 
from conquest to robbery, and from robbery to domestic theft ; and 
so loose were the notions of property, that, by his own historian, at 
his special command, he is accused of stealing horses from a stable at 
Melphi.** His spirit emerged from poverty and disgrace : from these 

*» The description of Amalphi, by WiUiam the Apulian (1. iii. p. 267), contains 
much truth and some poetry, and the third line may be applied to the sailor's 
compass: — 

Nulla magis locuples ai^nto, vestibus, auro 

Partibus innimieris: hftc [ac] plurimus urbe moratur 

Nauta maris ccelique viae aperire peritus. 

Hue et Alexandn diversa feruntur ab urbe 

Re^, et Antiochi. Gens hsec freta plurima transit. 

His [Huic] Arabes, Indi« Siculi noscuntur et Afri. 

Hsec gens est totum prope nobilitata per orbem, 

Et mercando ferens, et amans mercata referre. 

"^ Latrocinio armigerorum suorum in multis sustentabatur, quod quidem ad ejus 
ignominiam non dicimus; sed ipso ita preecipiente adhuc viliora et reprehensibiliora 
dictiiri sumus [de ipso scripturi sumus] ut pluribus patescat, quam laboriose et cum 
quant& angustift a profand& paupertate ad summum culmen divitiarum vel honoris 

■ Amalfi had only one thousand inha- i. c. 23). At present it has six or eight 

bitants at the commencement of the 18th thousand. Hist, des lUp. Ital. tom. i. p, 

century, when it was visited by Brenck- 304. — O. 
mann (Brenckmann de Rep. Amalph. diss. 
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base practices he rose to the merit and. glory of a holy war; and the 
invasion of Sicily was seconded by the ^al and policy of his brother 
Guiscard« After the retreat of the Greeks, the idolaters, a most 
audacious reproach of the Catholics, had retrieved their losses and 
possesions; but the deliverance of the island, so vainly undertaken 
by the forces of the Eastern empire, was adiieved by a smaQ and 
private band of adventurers.^' In the first attempt Roger braved, in 
an open boat, the real and fabulous dangers of Scylla and Charybdis ; 
landed with only sixty soldiers on a hostile shore ; drove the Saracens 
to the gates of Messina ; and safely returned with the spoils of the 
adjacent country. In the fortress of Trani his active and patient 
courage were equally conspicuous. In his old age he related with 
pleasure, that, by the distress of the aege, himself, and the countess 
his wife, had been reduced to a single cloak or mantle, which they 
wore alternately : that in a sally his horse had been slain, and he was 
dragged away by the Saracens ; but that he owed his rescue to his 
good sword, and had retreated with his saddle on his back, lest the 
meanest trophy might be left in the hands of the miscreants. In the 
siege of Trani, three hundred Normans withstood and repulsed the 
forces of the island. In the field of Ceramic fifty thousand horse 
and foot were overthrown by one hundred and thirty-six Christian 
soldiers, without reckoning St George, who fought on horseback in 
the foremost ranks. The captive banners, with four camels, were 
reserved for the successor of St Peter ; and had these barbaric spoils 
been exposed not in the Vatican, but in the Capitol, they might have 
revived the memory of the Punic triumphs. These insuffident 
numbers of the Normans most probably denote their knights, the 
soldiers of honourable and equestrian rank, each of whom was attended 
by five or six followers in the field ; ^^ yet, with the aid of this inter- 
pretation, and after every fair allowance on the side of valour, arms, 
and reputation, the discomfiture of so many myriads will reduce the 
prudent reader to the alternative of a miracle or a fable. The Arabs 
of Sicily derived a frequent and powerftd succour from their country- 
men of Africa : in the siege of Palermo the Norman cavalry was 
assisted by the galleys of Pisa ; and, in the hour of action, the envy 
of the two brothers was sublimed to a generous and invindble emula- 

attigerit. Such is the pre&ce of Malaterra (L L c. 25) to the horae-fltealing. From 
the moment (L i. c. 19) that he has mentioned his patron Roger, the elder brother 
sinks into the second character. Something similar in YeUeins Patereolus may be 
observed of Augustus and Tiberius. 

" Duo sibi proficua depntans, animas sdlioet ei corporis, si tenam idolis deditam 
ad cultum divmum revocaret (Oalfiid Malaterra^ L ii. c. 1). The conquest of SicQy 
is related in the three last books, and he himself has giyen an accurate summary <n 
the chapters (p. 544-546). 

•* See the word MUUes in the Latin Qlossary of Ducange. 
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tion. After a war of thirty years,*' Roger, with the title of great 
count, obtained the sovereignty of the largest and most fruitful island 
of the Mediterranean ; and his administration displays a liberal and 
enlightened mind above the limits of his age and education. The 
Moslems were maintwied in the free enjoyment of their reli^on and 
property : ** a philosophy and phymcian of Mazara, of the race of 
Mahomet, harangued the conqueror, and was invited to court ; his 
geography of the seven climates was translated into Latin ; and Roger, 
after a diligent perusal, preferred the work of the Arabian to the 
writings of the Gredan Ptolemy.*^ A remnant of Christian natives 
had promoted the success of the Normans : they were rewarded by 
the triumph of the cross. The island was restored to the jurisdiction 
of the Roman pontiff; new bishops were planted in the principal cities ; 
and the clergy was satisfied by a liberal endowment of churches and 
monasteries. Yet the Catholic hero asserted the rights of the civil 
magistrate. Instead of resigning the investiture of benefices, he 
dexterously applied to his own profit the papal claims : the supremacy 
of the crown was secured and enlarged by the singular bull which 
declares the princes of Sicily hereditary and perpetual legates of the 
Holy See.*« 
To Robert Guiscard the conquest of Sicily was more glorious than 
beneficial : the possession of Apulia and Calabria was inade- 
invades the quate to his ambitiou ; and he resolved to embrace or create 
«mpire, tiic first occasiou of invadiug, perhaps of subduing, the 
Roman empire of the East*' From his first wife, the part- 
ner of his humble fortunes, he had been divorced under the pretence 

^ Of odd particulars, I learn from Malaterra that the Arabe had introduced into 
Sicily the use of camels (1. ii c. 33) and of carrier*pigeons (c. 42); and that the bite 
of the tarantula provokes a windy disposition, quae per anum inhoneste crepitando 
emergit — a symptom most ridiculously felt by the whole Norman army in their camp 
near Palermo (c. 36). I shall add an etymology not unworthy of tl^ zith century: 
Messana is derived from Messis, the place from whence the harvestB of the isle were 
sent in tribute to Rome (1. ii. c. 1). 

^ See the capitulation of Palermo in Malaterra, 1. ii. c. 45, and Qiannone, who re- 
marks the general toleration of the Saracens (tom. ii. p. 72). 

^^ John Iveo Afer, de Medicis et Philosophis Arabibus, c. 14, apud Fabric. Biblioth. 
GraBC. tom. ziii. p. 278, 279. This philosopher is named Esseriph Essachalli, and he 
died in Africa, a.h. 516— a.d. 1122. Tet tlus story bears a strange resemblance to the 
Sherif al Edrissi, who presented his book ((^eographia Nubiensis, see preface, p. 88, 
90, 170) to Roger king of Sicily, a.h. 548— a.d. 1153 (lyHerbelot, Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale, p. 786;,Prideaux*s Life of Mahomet, p. 188; Petit de la Croix, Hist, de Qen- 
giscan, p. 535, 536; Casiri, Biblioth. Arab. Hispan. tom. iL p. 9-13); and I am afraid 
of some mistake. 

^ Malaterra remarks the foundation of the bishoprics (1. iv. c. 7), and produces the 
original of the bull (1. iv. c. 29). Giannone gives a rational idea of this privilege, and 
the tribunal of the monarchy of Sicily (tom. ii. p. 95-102) ; and St. Maro (Abr^g^, 
tom. iii. p. 217^301, 1st column) labours the case with the diligence of a Sicilian 
lawyer. 

^ In the first expedition of Robert against the Greeks, I follow Anna Conmena 
(the ist, iiid, ivth, and vth books of the Alexiad), William Appulus (1. ivth and vth. 
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of oonsanguinity ; and her son Bohemond was destinea co imitate, rather 
than to succeed, his illustrious father. The second wife of Guiscard 
was the daughter of the princes of Salerno ; the Lombards acquiesced 
in the lineal succession of their son Roger ; their fiye daughters were 
giyen in honourable nuptials,^^ and one of them was betrothed, in a 
tender age, to Constantine, a beautiful youth, the son and heir of the 
emperor Michael.^^ But the tlurone of Constantinople was shaken by 
a reyolution : the Imperial family of Ducas was confined to the palace 
or the cloister ; and Robert deplored and resented the disgrace of his 
daughter and the expulsion of his ally. A Greek, who styled him- 
self the father of Constantino, soon appeared at Salerno, and related 
the adyentures of his fall and flight. That unfortunate friend was 
acknowledged by the duke, and adorned with the pomp and titles of 
Imperial dignity: in his triumphal progress through Apulia and 
Calabria, Michael ^^ was saluted with the tears and acclamations of 
the people ; and pope Gregory the Seyenth exhorted the bishops to 
preach, and the Catholics to %ht, in the pious work of his restoration. 
His conyersations with Robert were frequent and familiar ; and their 
mutual promises were justified by the yalour of the Normans and the 
treasures of the East Yet this Michael, by the confession of the 
Greeks and Latins, was a pageant and an impostor ; a monk who had 
fled from his conyent, or a domestic who had seryed in the palace. 
The fi^ud had been contriyed by the subtle Guiscard ; and he trusted 
that, after this pretender had giyen a decent colour to his arlns, he 
would sink, at the nod of the conqueror, into his primitiye obscurity. 
But yictory was the only argument that could determine the belief of 
the Greeks ; and the ardour of the Latins was much inferior to their 
credulity : the Norman yeterans wished to enjoy the hanrest of their 

p. 270-275), and Jeffrey Malaterra (1. iii. c. 13, 14, 24-29, 39). Their information is 
contemporary and authentic, but none of them were eye-witnesses of the war. 

^ One of them was married to Hugh, the son of Azzo, or Azo, a marquis of Lom- 
bardy, rich, powerful, and n-yble (Gulielm. Appul. 1. iii. p. 267) in the xith century, 
and whose ancestors in the zth and izth are explored by the critical industry of Leib- 
nitz and Muratori. From the two elder sons of the marquis Azzo are derived the 
illustrious lines of Brunswick and Este. See Muratori, Antichitk Estense. 

01 Anna Comnena somewhat too wantonly praises and bewails that handsome boy, 
who, after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials (1. i. p. 23 [tom. i. p. 49, ed. Bonn]), was 
betrothed as her husband; he was aymXftm (pv^utt . . . SttS x*^* fiXtri/unfiut • • • XV**^ 
yitovs «fra((«y, &c. (p. 27 [tom. i. p. 57, ed. Bonn]). Elsewhere she describes the red 
and white of his skm, his hawk's eyes, &c., 1. iii. p. 71 [tom. i. p. 135, ed. Bonn]. 

^ Anna Comnena, 1. i. p. 28, 29 [tom. i. p. 58, s^., ed. Bonn]; Qulielm. Appul. 1. iv. 
p. 271; Galfrid Malaterra, 1. iii. c. 13, p. 579, 580. Malaterra is more cautious in his 
style; but the Apulian is bold and positive. 

— ~— Mentitus se Miohaelem 
Venerat a Danau quidam seductor ad ilium. 

Kb Gregory VU. had believed, Baronius, almost alone, recogmBes the emperor Michael 
(Aj>. 1080, No. 44). 
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toils, and the unwarlike Italians trembled at the known and unknown 
dangers of a transmarine expedition. In his new levies Robert 
exerted the influence of gifts and promises, the terrors of civil and 
ecclesiastical authority ; and some acts of violence might justify the 
reproach that age and infancy were pressed without distinction into 
the service of their unrelenting prince. After two years' incessant 
preparations the land and naval forces were assembled at Otranto, at 
the heel, or extreme promontory, of Italy ; and Robert was accom> 
panied by his wife, who fought by his side, his son Bohemond, and 
the representative of the emperor Michael. . Thirteen hundred knights ^* 
of Norman race or discipline formed the sinews of the army, which 
might be swelled to thirty thousand ^^ followers of every denomination. 
The men, the horses, the arms, the engines, the wooden towers 
covered with raw hides, were embarked on board one hundred and 
fifty vessels : the transports had been built in the ports of Italy, and 
the galleys were supplied by the alliance of the republic of Ragusa. 
At the mouth of the Adriatic Gulf the shores of Italy and Epirus 
Siege of incline towards each other. The space between Brundusium 
aJ!iqSi, Aiid Durazzo, the Roman passage, is no more than one hun- 
June n. ^j^j miles ; ^^ at the last station of Otranto it is contracted 
to fifty ; ^* and this narrow distance had suggested to Pyrrhus and 
Pompey the sublime or extravagant idea of a bridge. Before the 
general embarkation the Norman duke despatched Bohemond with 
fifteen galleys to seize or threaten the isle of Corfu, to survey the 
opposite coast, and to secure an harbour iu the neighbourhood of 
Vallona for the landing of the troops. They passed and landed 
without perceiving an enemy ; and this successful experiment displayed 
the neglect and decay of the naval power of the Greeks. The islands 
of Epirus and the maritime towns were subdued by the arms or the 
name of Robert, who led his fleet and army from Corfu (I use the 
modem appellation) to the siege of Durazzo. That city, the western 

* Ipse armatse militise Don plusquam mccc milites secum habuisse, ab eis qui 
eidem negotio interfuenmt attestatur (Malaterra, 1. iii. c. 24, p. 583). These are the 
same whom the Apulian (1. iy. p. 273) styles the equestris gens duels, equates de gente 
duels. 

^ EiV r^i»Ka*T» xiktaias, says Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. 1. p. 37 [torn. i. p. 75, ed. 
Jionn]); and her account tallies with the number and lading of the ships. Ivit in 
[contra] Dyrrachlum cum xv millibus hominum, says the Chronicon jBreve Nor- 
mannicum (Miu-atorl, Scriptores, tom. y. p. 278). I haye endeayoured to reconcile 
Vhese reckonings. 

^ The Itinerary of Jerusalem (p. 609, edit. Wesseling) giyes a true and reasonable 
space of a thousand stadia, or one hundred miles, which is strangely doubled by Strabo 
(1. yi. p. 433 [p. 283, ed. Casaub.]) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. 111. 16). 

^ Pliny (Hist. Nat. ill. 6, 16) allows quinquaginta millia for this breyisslmus cursus, 
and agrees with the real distance from Otranto to La Vallona, or Aulon (D'Anyllle, 
Analyse de la Carte des Cotes de la Gr^e, &c., p. 3-6). Hermolaus Barbarus, who 
substitutes centum (Harduin, Not. Ixvi. in Plin. 1. ill.), might have been corrected by 
every Venetian pilot who had sailed out of the gulf. 
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key of the empire, was guarded by ancient renown and recent fortifi- 
cations, by George Palaeologus, a patrician, victorious in the Oriental 
wars, and a numerous garrison of Albanians and Macedonians,* who, 
in eyery age, have miuntained the character of soldiers. In the 
prosecution of his enterprise the courage of Guiscard was assailed by 
every form of danger and mischance. In the most propitious season 
of the year, as his fleet passed along the coast, a storm of wind and 
snow unexpectedly arose : the Adriatic was swelled by the raging 
blast of the south, and a new shipwreck confirmed the old infamy of 
the Acroceraunian* rocks.^'^ The sails, the masts, and the oars were 
shattered or torn away ; the sea and shore were covered with the 
fragments of vessels, with arms and dead bodies ; and the greatest 
part of the provisions were either drowned or damaged. The ducal 
galley was laboriously rescued from the waves, and Robert halted 
seven days on the adjacent cape to collect the relics of his loss and 
revive the drooping spirits of his soldiers. The Normans were no 
ionger the bold and experienced mariners who had explored the ocean 
from Greenland to Mount Atlas, and who smiled at the petty dangers 
of the Mediterranean. They had wept during the tempest ; they 
were alarmed by the hostile approach of the Venetilins, who had been 
solicited by the prayers and promises of the Byzantine court The 
first day's action was not disadvantageous to Bohemond, a beardless 
youth,*® who led the naval powers of his father. All night the galleys 
of the republic lay on their anchors in the form of a crescent ; and the 
victory of the second day was decided by the dexterity of their evolu- 
tions, the station of their archers, the weight of their javelins, and the 
borrowed aid of the Greek fire. The Apulian and Ragusian vessels 
fled to the shore, several were cut from their cables and dragged away 
by the conqueror ; and a sally from the town carried slaughter and 
dismay to the tents of the Norman duke. A seasonable relief was 
poured into Durazzo, and, as soon as the besiegers had lost the com- 
mand of the sea, the islands and maritime towns withdrew from the 
camp the supply of tribute and provision. That camp was soon 
afflicted with a pestilential disease ; five hundred knights perished by 
an inglorious death ; and the list of burials (if all could obtain a decent 
burial) amounted to ten thousand persons. Under these calamities 


^ Infames soopulos Acroceraimia, Horat. oarm. i. 3. The prsBcipitem Africum 
decertantem Aquilonibus et rabiem Noti, and the monstra natioitia of the Adriatic^ 
are somewhat enlarged; but Horace trembling for the life of Viigil is an interesting 
moment in the history of poetry and friendship. 

^ Ttit %% %is T«v irtiytna avrav {(puCfi^mrrtv (Alexias, 1. iv. p. 106 ftom. i. p. 193, ed. 
Bonn]). Tet the Normans shaved, and the Venetians wore their beards: they must 
have derided the no beard of Bohemond; an harsh interpretation! (Ducange, Not. ad 
Alexiad. p. 283.) 
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the mind of Ouiscard alone was finn and inyincible; and while he 
coUected new forces from Apulia and Sicily, hd battered, or scaled, or 
sapped, the walls of Durazzo. But his industry and yalour were 
encountered by equal valour and more perfect industry. A moveable 
turret, of a size and capacity to contain five hundred soldiers, had be^i 
rolled forwards to the foot of the rampart : but the descent of the 
door or drawbridge was checked by an enormous beam, and the 
wooden structure was instantly consumed by artificial flames. 

While the Roman empire was attacked by the Turks in the East, 
and the Normans in the West, the aired successor of 

The army . ^ 

and march Michacl Surrendered the sceptre to the hands of Alexius, 
emperor an iUustrious captain, and the founder of the Comnenian 

Alexius • 

April-' dynasty. The princess Anne, his daughter and historian, 
^ ™ * observes, in her afiected style, that even Hercules was 
unequal to a double combat ; and, on this principle, she approves an 
hasty peace with the Turks, which allowed her father to undertake in 
person the relief of Durazzo. On lus accession, Alexius found the 
camp without soldiers, and the treasury without money; yet such 
were the vigour and activity of his measures, that in six months he 
assembled an arfny of seventy thousand men,^' and* performed a 
march of five hundred miles. His troops were levied in Europe and 
Asia, from Peloponnesus to the Black Sea ; his majesty was displayed 
in the silver arms and rich trappings of the companies of horse- 
guards ; and the emperor was attended by a train of nobles and 
princes, some of whom, in rapid succession, had been clotlied with 
the purple, and were indulged by the lenity of the times in a life of 
af&uence and dignity. Their youthful ardour might animate the 
multitude ; but their love of pleasure and contempt of subordination 
were pregnant with disorder and mischief; and their importunate 
clamoiUB for speedy and decisive action disconcerted the prudence of 
Alexius, who might have surrounded and starved the besieging army. 
The enumeration of provinces recalls a sad comparison of the past 
and present limits of the Roman world : the raw levies were drawn 
together in haste and terror ; and the garrisons of Anatolia, or Asia 
Minor, had been purchased by the evacuation of the cities which 
were immediately occupied by the Turks. The strength of the 

• 

® Miiratori (Annali d* Italia, torn. ix. p. 136, 137) observes that some authors 
(Petms Diacon. Chron. Cafiinen. 1. iii. c. 49) compose the Greek army of 170,000 men, 
but that the hundred may be struck off, and that Malaterra reckons only 70,000 : a 
slight inattention. Tlie passage to which he alludes is in the Chronicle of Lupus 
Protospata (Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 45). Malaterra (1. iii. c. 27) speaks in high but 
indefinite terms of the emperor, cum copiis innumerabilibus: like the Apulian poet 
(1. iv. p. 272) :— 

More locustarum montes et plana teguntur. 
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Greek aimy consisted in the Varangians, the Scandinavian guards, 
whose numbers were recently augmented by a colony of exiles and 
Yolunteers from the British island of Thule. Under the yoke of the 
Norman conqueror, the Danes and English were oppressed and 
united: a band of adventurous youths resolved to desert a land of 
slavery ; the sea was open to their escape ; and, in their long 
pilgrimage, they visited every coast that afforded any hope of liberty 
and revenge. They were entertained in the service of the Greek 
emperor ; and their first station was in a new city on the Asiatic 
shore : but Alexius soon recalled them to the defence of his person 
and palace ; and bequeathed to his successors the inheritance of their 
faith and valour. '° The name of a Norman invader revived the 
memory of their wrongs: they marched with alacrity against the 
national foe, and panted to regain in Epirus the glory which they 
had lost in the battle of Hastings. The Varangians were supported 
by some companies of Franks or Latins ; and the rebels who had fled 
to Constantinople from the tyranny of Guiscard were eager to 
signalize their zeal and gratify their revenge. In this emergency 
the emperor had not disdained the impure aid of the Paulicians or 
Manichseans of Thrace and Bulgaria ; and these heretics united with 
the patience of martyrdom the spirit and discipline of active valour.''^ 
The treaty with the sultan had procured a supply of some thousand 
Turks ; and the arrows of the Scythian horse were opposed to the 
lances of the Norman cavalry. On the report and distant prospect of 
these formidable numbers, Robert assembled a council of his principal 
officers. " You behold," said he, " your danger : it is urgent and 
'' inevitable. The hills are covered with arms and standards ; and 
*' the emperor of the Greeks is accustomed to wars and triumphs. 
'' Obedience and union are our only safety ; and I am ready to yield 
'^ the command to a more worthy leader." The vote and acclamar 
tion, even of his secret enemies^ assured him, in that perilous moment, 
of their esteem and confidence ; and the duke thus continued : ^^ Let 
" us trust in the rewards of victory, and deprive cowardice of the 
'^ means of escape. Let us bum our vessels and our baggage, and 
^' give battle on this spot, as if it were the place of our nativity and 
" our burial." The resolution was unanimously approved ; and, 
without confining himself to his lines, Guiscard awaited in battle- 
array the nearer approach of the enemy. His rear was covered by a 

^® See William of Malmesbury de Qestis Aiiglorum,l. ii. p. 92. Alexius fidem Anglorum 
suspiciens praecipuis familiaritatibus suis eos applicabat, amorem eorum filio trans^ 
cribens. Ordericus Vitalis (Hist. Eccles. 1. iv. p. 508, 1. yii. p. 641) relates their 
emigration from England and their service in Greece. 

^' See the Apulian (1. i. p. 256). The character and story of these Mauichseans has 
been the subject of the liyth chapter. 
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small river ; his right wing extended to the sea ; his left to the hills : 
nor was he conscious^ perhaps, that on the same ground Caesar and 
Pompey had formerly disputed the empire of the world.'* 

Against the advice of his wisest captains, Alexius resolred to risk 
Battle of the event of a general action, and exhorted the garrison of 
^?io8i. Durazzo to assist their own deliverance by a well>timed 
October 18. gj^iiy g^jjj^ ^Yie town. He marched in two columns to 

surprise the Normans before daybreak on two different sides: his 
light cavalry was scattered over the plain ; the archers formed the 
second line ; and the Varangians claimed the honours of the vanguard. 
In the first onset the battle-axes of the strangers made a deep and 
bloody impression on the army of Guiscard, which was now reduced 
to fifteen thousand men. The Lombards and Calabrians imo- 
miniously turned their backs; they fled towards the river and the 
sea ; but the bridge had been broken down to check the sally of the 
garrison, and the coast was lined with the Venetian galleys, who 
played their engines among the disorderly throng. On the verge of 
ruin, they were saved by the spirit and conduct of their chiefe. 
Gaita, the wife of Robert, is painted by the Greeks as a warlike 
Amazon, a second Pallas ; less skilftd in arts, but not less terrible in 
arms, than the Athenian goddess : '"^ though wounded by an arrow, 
she stood her ground, and strove, by her exhortation and example, to 
rally the flying troops.'* Her female voice was seconded by the 
more powerful voice and arm of the Norman duke, as calm in action 
as he was magnanimous in council : " Whither," he cried aloud, 
" whither do ye fly ? Your enemy is implacable ; and death is less 
" grievous than servitude." The moment was decisive : as the 
Varangians advanced before the line, they discovered the nakedness 
of their flanks: the main battle of the duke, of eight hundred knights, 
stood firm and entire; they couched their lances, and the Greeks 

7' See the simple and masterly narrative of Cssar himself (Comment, de BeU. Civil. 
iii. 4 1 -75). It is a pity that Quintus Iciliiis (M. Guischard) did not live to analyse these 
operations, as he has done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 

^® nei},X»s cLxxn xif fiii 'Afinffi, which is very properly translated by the President 
Cousin (Hist, de Constantinople, torn. iv. p. 131, in 12mo.), qui combattoit commo 
une Pallas, quoiqu'elle ne fdt pas aussi savante que celle d*Ath^nes. The Grecian 
goddess was composed of two discordant characters — of Neith, the workwoman of Sais 
in Egypt, and of a virgin Amazon of the Tritonian lake in Libya (Banier, Mythologie, 
torn. iv. p. 1-31, in 12mo.). 

^* Anna Conmena (1. iv. p. 1 16 [torn. i. p. 2 10, ed. Bonn]) admires, with some degree 
of terror, her masculine virtues. They were more familiar to the Latins; and though 
the Apulian (1. iv. p. 273) mentions her presence and her woimd, he represents her as 
far less intrepid. 

Uxor in hoc bello Roberti forte sagitt& 
Qu&dam leesa fuit: quo vulnere territa, nullam 
Dum sperabat opem, se poene subegerat hosti. 

The laat is an unlucky word for a female prisoner. 
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deplore the furious and irre^stible shock of the French cavalry.^* 
Alexius was not deficient in the duties of a soldier or a general ; but 
he no sooner beheld the slaughter of the Varangians, and the flight 
of the Turks, than he despised his subjects, and despaired of his 
fortune. The princess Anne, who drops a tear on this melancholy 
event, is reduced to praise the strength and swiftness of her father's 
horse, and his ^'igorous struggle when he was almost overthrown by 
the stroke of a lance which had shivered the Imperial helmet His 
desperate valour broke through a squadron of Franks who opposed 
his flight ; and after wandering two days and as many nights in the 
mountains, he found some repose, of body, though not of mind, in the 
walls of Lychnidus. The victorious Robert reproached the tardy 
and feeble pursuit which had sufiered the escape of so illustrious a 
prize : but he consoled his disappointment by the trophies and 
standards of the field, the wealth and luxury of the Byzantine camp, 
and the glory of defeating an army five times more numerous than 
his own. A multitude of Italians had been the victims of their own 
fears ; but only thirty of his knights yt^ere slain in this memorable 
day. In the Roman host, the loss of Greeks, Turks, and English 
amounted to five or six thousand : '^^ the plain of Durazzo was stained 
with noble and royal blood ; and the end of the impostor Michael 
was more honourable than his life. 

It is more than probable that Guiscard was not afflicted by the loss 
of a costly pageant, which had merited only the contempt unnaxo 
and derision of the Greeks. After their defeat they still J|^®^o82, 
persevered in the defence of Durazzo; and a Venetian ^®^-®- 
commander supplied the place of George Palaeologus, who had been 
imprudently called away from his station. The tents of the besiegers 
were converted into barracks, t(» sustain the inclemency of the winter ; 
and in answer to the defiance of the garrison, Robert insinuated that 
his patience was at least equal to their obstinacy. '^ Perhaps he 
already trusted to his secret correspondence with a Venetian noble, 
who sold the city for a rich and honourable marriage. At the dead 


TMv KfXroiy avu^atam (Anna, 1. Y. p. 133 [tom. i. p. 137, e(L Bonn]); and else- 


^ « 'At. 

where kmu yeL» Kikrcs »*^i *»f iir»^auf*tvaf fiiv avwrawrdt t«v hf*w_ futi r*iv Sia* itf-r/v 
(p. 140 [torn. 1. p. 251, ed. Bonn]). The pedantry of the princess m the choice of classic 
appellations encouraged Ducange to apply to his countrymen the characters of the 
ancient Gkiuls. 

'^ Lupus Protospata (tom. v. p. 45) says 6000; William the Apulian more than 
5000 (1. iv. p. 273). Then* modesty is singular and laudahle: they might with so 
little trouble have slain two or three myriads of schismatics and infidels I 

^ The Romans had changed the mauspicious name of Epx-damnus to Dyrrachium 
(Plin. iii. 26); and the vulgar corruption of Duracium (see Malaterra) bore some 
affinity to hat-dness. One of Robertas names was Durand, d durando : poor wit I (Alberic. 
Monach. in Chron. apud Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. ix. p. 137.) 
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of night seyeral rope-ladders were dropped from the walls ; the light 
Calabrians ascended in silence ; and the Ghreeks were awakened by 
the name and trumpets of the conqueror. Yet they defended the 
streets three days against an enemy already master of the rampart ; 
and near seven months elapsed between the first inyestment and the 
final surrender of the plaoe. From Durazzo the Norman duke 
advanced into the heart of Epirus or Albania; traversed the first 
mountains of Thessaly ; surprised three hundred English in the city 
of Castoria; approached Thessalonica ; and made Constantinople 
tremble. A more pressing duty suspended the prosecution of his 
ambitious designa By shipwreck, pestilence, and the sword, hia 
army was reduced to a third of the original numbers ; and instead of 
being recruited from Italy, he was informed, by plaintive epistles, of 
the mischie& and dangers which had been produced by his absence : 
the revolt of the cities and barons of Apulia ; the distress of the pope ; 
Betanof sjid the approach or invasion of Henry king of Germany. 
fai^'Mdr"^ Highly presuming that his person was sufficient for the 
BoiMjmond. public Safety, he repassed the sea in a single bngantine, 
and left the remains of the army under the command of his son and 
the Norman counts, exhorting Bohemond to respect the freedom of 
his peers, and the counts to obey the authority of their leader. The 
son of Guiscard trod in the footsteps of his father; and the two 
destroyers are compared by the Greeks to the caterpillar and the 
locust, the last of whom devours whatever has escaped the teeth of 
the former.''® After winning two battles against the emperor, he 
descended into the plain of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the 
fabulous realm of Achilles,''^' which contained the treasure and 
magazines of the Byzantine camp. Yet a just praise must not be 
refused to the fortitude and prudence of Alexius, who bravely 
struggled with the calamities of the times. In the poverty of the 
state, he presumed to borrow the superfluous ornaments of the 
churches: the desertion of the Manichaeans was supplied by some 
tribes of Moldavia : a reinforcement of seven thousand Turks replaced 
and revenged the loss of their brethren; and the Greek soldiers 
were exerdsed to ride, to draw the bow, and to the daily practice of 

^ B^«v;^Mff tuu Ax^itas iSwt* Si* Tig »inr9vt, [«'«'] itari^m »tu [r«v] vln (Aima, 1. i. p. 35 
[torn. 1. p. 70, ed. Bonn]). By these siimles, so different from those of Homer, she 
wishes to inspire contempt as well as horror for the little noxious animal, a conqueror. 
Most unfortunately, the common sense, or common nonsense, of mankind, resists her 
laudable design. 

^ Prodiit hftc auctor TrojaniB cladis Achilles. 

The supposition of the Apulian (1. v. p. 275) may be excused by the more cloasio 
poetry of Vii^ (.^Jueid II. 197), Lanssseus Achilles, but it is not justified by the 
geography of Homer. 
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ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius had been taught by experience 
that the formidable cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for action, 
and almost incapable of motion ; ^ his archers were directed to aim 
their arrows at the horse rather than the man; and a variety of 
spikes and snares were scattered over the ground on which he might 
expect an attacL In the neighbourhood of Larissa the events of war 
were protracted and balanced. The courage of Bohemond was always 
conspicuous, and often successful ; but his camp was pillaged by a 
stratagem of the Greeks ; the city was impregnable ; and the venal 
or discontented counts deserted his standard, betrayed their trusts, 
and enlisted in the service of the emperor. Alexius returned to 
Constantinople with the advantage, rather than the honour, of victory. 
After evacuating the conquests which he could no longer defend, the 
son of Guiscard embarked for Italy, and was embraced by a^ father 
who esteemed his merit, and sympathised in his misfortune. 

Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and enemies of Robert, 
the most prompt and powerful was Henry the Third or Theempeni 
Fourth, king of Germany and Italy, and future emperor g^JJ^- 
of the West The epistle of the Greek monarch®^ to his theGreein, 

AJK 1081> 

brother is filled with the warmest professions of friendship, 
and the most lively desire of strengthening their alliance by every 
public and private tie. He congratulates Henry on his success in a 
just and pious war, and complains that the prosperity of his own 
empire is disturbed by the audacious enterprises of the Norman Ro- 
bert. The list of his presents expresses the manners of the age — ^a 
radiated crown of gold, a cross set with pearb to hang on the breast, 
a case of relics with the names and titles of the saints, a vase of 
crystal, a vase of sardonyx, some balm, most probably of Mecca, and 
one hundred pieces of purple. To these he added a more solid pre- 
sent, of one hundred and forty-four thousand Byzantines of gold, 
with a farther assurance of two hundred and sixteen thousand, so 
soon as Henry should have entered in arms the Apulian territories, 
and confirmed by an oath the league against the common enemy. 
The German,®* who was already in Lombardy at the head of an 

^ The «£v nX'x^v if^Xfutrm, whieh encambered the knights on foot, have been 
ignorantly transkted spurs (Anna Comnena> Alexias, 1. y. p. 140 [torn. i. p. 251, ed. 
Bonn]). Ducange has explained the true sense by a ridiculous and inoonvenient 
fashion, which lasted from the xith to the xvth century. These peaks, in the form of 
a scoroion, were sometimes two feet, and fastened to the knee with a silyer chain. 

" The epistle itself (Alexias, 1. iii. p. 93, 94, 95 [torn. i. p. 174-177, ed. Bonn]) well 
deserves to be read. There is one expression, «^r^«rfXf«v» hlifUnv fiirk xt*^*^**^ 
[p. 177], which Ducange does not understand. I have endeavoured to grope out a 
tolerable meaning : xt*'^'^^*" is a golden crown ; Jirr^t^rixtiutt is explained by Simon 
Fortius (in Lexico Grseco-Barbar.), by xieauvit, «'(*irrj|^, a flash of lightning. 

^ For these general events I must refer to the genersd historians Sigouius, Barouius, 
Muratori, Hosheim, St. Marc, &c. 
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army and a faction, accepted these liberal offers, and marched 
towards the south : his speed was checked by the sound of the battle 
of Durazzo; but the influence of his arms, or name, in the hasty 
return of Robert, was a fiill equivalent for the Grecian bribe. Henry 
was the uncere adyersary of the Normans, the allies and vassals of 
Gregory the Seventh, his implacable foe. The long quarrel of the 
throne and mitre had been recently kindled by the zeal and ambition 
of that haughty priest : ^ the king and the pope had degraded each 
other; and each had seated a rival on the temporal or spiritual 
throne of his antagonist After the defeat and death of his Swabian 
rebel, Henry descended into Itcdy, to assume the Imperial crown, and 
Besieges to drivc from the Vatican the tyrant of the church.^^ But 
^^^,j^, the Roman people adhered to the cause of Gregory : their 
1081-1084. i-egQiution was fortified by supplies of men and money from 
Apulia ; and the city was thrice ineffectually besieged by the king of 
Germany. In the fourth year he corrupted, as it is said, with By- 
zantine gold, the nobles of Rome, whose estates and castles had been 
Aj).io84. ruined by the war. The gates, the bridges, and fifty 
^'*^ "; hostages were delivered into his hands : the anti-pope, Cle- 
**• ment the Third, was consecrated in the Lateran : the 
grateful pontiff crowned his protector in the Vatican; and the 
emperor Henry fixed his residence in the Capitol, as the lawful 
successor of Augustus and Charlemagne. The ruins of the Septizo- 
nium were still defended by the nephew of Gregory : the pope him- 
self was invested in the castle of St Angelo ; and his last hope was 
in the courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their friendship 
had been interrupted by some reciprocal injuries and complaints; 
but, on this pressing occasion, Guiscard was urged by the obligation 

•• The lives of Gregory VII. are either legends or invecidyes (St. Marc, Abr^, torn. 
iii..p. 235, &c.*); and his miraculous or magical performances are alike incredible to a 
modem reader. He will, as usual, find some instruction in Le Clero (Vie de Hilde- 
brand, Biblioth. ancienne et modeme, torn. viii.)> ^^d much amusement in Bayle 
(Dictionnaire Critique, Or^goire VII.). That pope was imdoubtedly a great 'man, a 
second Athanasius, in a more fortunate age of the chiuvh. May I presume to add 
that the portrut of Athanasius is one of the passages of my history (vol. iii. p. 69, 
seq.) with which I am the least dissatisfied? * 

** Anna, with the rancour of a Qreek schismatic, calls him MMTmitTtf^r«t «&t§s Umir»t 
(1. i. p. 32 [tom. i. p. 66, ed. Bonn]), a pope, or priest, worthy to be spit upon; and 
accuses him of scourging, shaving, and perhaps of castrating, the ambassadors of 
Henry (p. 31, 33). But this outrage is improbable and doubtful (see the sensible 
preface of Cousin). 

* There is a fiur Life of Gregory the justice. There is much valuable inform- 

Seventh by Voigt (Weimar, 1815), which ation on the subject in the accurate work 

has been translated into French. M. Ville- of Stenzel, Qeschichte Deutschlands unter 

main, it is understood, has devoted much den Frankischen Kaisem — the History of 

time to the study of this remarkable cha- Germany under the Emperors of the 

raotsr, to whom his eloquence may do Franconian Race. — M. 
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of his oath, by his interest, more potent than oaths, by the love of 
fame, and his enmity to the two emperors. Unfurling the holy ban- 
ner, he resolved to fly to the relief of the prince of the apostles : the 
most numerous of his armies, six thousand horse and thirty thousand 
foot, was instantly assembled ; and his march from Salerno to Rome 
was animated by the public applause and the promise of the divine 
favour. Henry, invincible in sixty-six battles, trembled at his ap- 
proach ; recollected some indispensable affairs that required his pre- 
sence in Lombardy ; exhorted the Romans to persevere in „. 

1 • n • 1 1 •! 11 1 1 i. 1 Flies before 

their allegiance ; and hastily retreated three days before the Robert; 
entrance of the Normans. In less than three years the son 
of Tancred of Hauteville enjoyed the glory of delivering the pope, 
and of compelling the two emperors, of the East and West, to fly 
before his victorious arms.®^ But the triumph of Robert was clouded 
by the calamities of Roma By the aid of the friends of Gregory 
the walls had been perforated or scaled ; but the Imperial faction was 
still powerfiil and active; on the third day the people rose in a 
furious tumult ; and an hasty word of the conqueror, in his defence or 
revenge, was the signal of fire and pillage.®* The Saracens of Sicily, 
the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced this 
fair occasion of rifling and profaning the holy city of the Christians ; 
many thousands of the citizens, in the sight and by the allies of their 
spiritual father, were exposed to violation, captivity, or death ; and a 
spacious quarter of the city, from the Lateran to the Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, and devoted to perpetual solitude.®' From 
a city where he was now hated, and might be no longer feared, 
Gregory retired to end his days in the palace of SaJemo. The artful 
pontiff might flatter the vanity of Guiscard with the hope of a Roman 
or Imperial crown ; but this dangerous measure, which would have 
inflamed the ambition of the Norman, must for ever have alienated 
the most faithful princes of Germany. 

* Sic uno tempore victi 

Sunt terrsB Domini duo : rex Alemaunicus iste, 
Imperii rector Romaui maximus ille. 
Alter ad arma mens armis superatur; et alter 
Nominis auditi sold, formidine cessit. 

It is singular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin, should distinguish the Greek as the 
ruler of tiie Roman empire (1. iv. p. 274). 

« The narrative of Malaterra (1. iii. c. 37, p. 587, 588) is authentic, circumstantial, 
and fair. Dux ignem exclamans urbe incensa, &c. The Apulian softens the mischief 
(inde qmbuadam sedibus exustis), which is again exaggerated in some partial chronicles 
(Muratori Annali, torn. ix. p. 147). 

^ After mentioning this devastotion, the Jesuit Donatus (de Roma veteri et nova, 
1. iv. c. 8, p. 489) prettily adds, Duraret hodieque in Ccelio monte, interque ipsum et 
capitolium, miserabilis facies prostratse urbis, nisi in hortorum vinetorumque amceni- 
tatem Roma resurrexisset, ut perpetuft viriditate contegeret vulnera et ruinas suas. 

VOL. VII. K 
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The deliverer and scourge of Borne might have indulged himself 
Second in a season of repose ; but in the same year of the flight of 
RXrt'ln'to ' the German emperor the indefatigable Robert resumed the 
a.d!*io84, design of his Eastern conquests. The zeal or gratitude of 
October. Gregory had promised to his valour the kingdoms of Greece 
and Asia ; ^^ his troops were assembled in arms, flushed with success, 
and eager for action. Their numbers, in the language of Homer, 
are compared by Anna to a swarm of bees ; ®^ yet the utmost and 
moderate limits of the powers of Guiscard have been already defined : 
they were contained in this second occasion in one hundred and 
twenty vessels, and, as the season was far advanced, the harbour of 
Brundusium '^ was preferred to the open road of Otranto. Alexius, 
apprehensive of a second attack, had assiduously laboured to restore 
the naval forces of the empire, and obtained from the republic of 
Venice an important succour of thirty-six transports, fourteen galleys, 
and nine galeots or ships of extraordinary strength and magnitude. 
Their services were liberally paid by the licence or monopoly of trade, 
a profitable gift of many shops and houses in the port of Constanti- 
nople, and a tribute to St. Mark, the more acceptable, as it was the 
produce of a tax on tlieir rivals of Amalphi. By the union of the 
Greeks and Venetians the Adriatic was covered with an hostile fleet ; 
but their own neglect, or the vigilance of Robert, the change of a 
wind, or the shelter of a mist, opened a free passage, and the Norman 
troops were safely disembarked on the coast of Epirus. With twenty 
strong and well-appointed galleys their intrepid duke immediately 
sought the enemy, and, though more accustomed to fight on horse- 
back, he trusted his own life, and the lives of his brother and two 
sons, to the event of a naval combat The dominion of the sea was 
disputed in three engagements, in sight of the isle of Corfu ; in the 
two former the skill and numbers of the allies were superior ; but in 
the third the Normans obtained a final and complete victory.'^ The 

" The royalty of Robert, either promised or bestowed by the pope (Anna, 1. i. p. 
32 [torn. i. p. 65, ed. Bonn]), is sufficiently confirmed by the Apulian (1. iv. p. 270). 

Romani regni sibi promisisse coronam 
Papa ferebatur. 

Nor can I imderstand why Qretser and the other papal advocates should be displeased 
with this new instance of apostolic jurisdiction. 

^ See Homer, Iliad B (I hate this pedantic mode of quotation by the letters of the 
Greek alphabet), 87, &g. His bees are the image of a disorderly crowd; their discipline 
and public workis seem to be the ideas of a later age (Virgil. Mneid. 1. i. [v. 430, $qq.']). 

** Gulielm. Appulus, 1. v. p. 276. The admirable port of Brundusium was double; 
the outward harbour was a gulf covered by an island, and narrowing by degrees, till 
it communicated by a small gullet with the inner harbour, which embraced the city 
on both sides. Coisar and nature have laboured for its ruin ; and against such agents 
what are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan government? (Swinburne's Travels in 
the Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 384-390.) 

®' William of Apulia (1. v. p. 276) describes the victory of the Normans, and forgets 
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light brigantines of the Greeks were scattered in ignominious flight ; 
the nine castles of the Venetians maintained a more obstinate conflict: 
seven were sunk, two were taken ; two thousand five hundred captives 
implored in vain the mercy of the victor ; and the daughter of Alexius 
deplores the loss of thirteen thousand of his subjects or allies. The 
want of experience had been supplied by the genius of Guiscard ; 
and each evening, when he had sounded a retreat, he calmly explored 
the causes of his repulse, and invented new methods how to remedy 
his own defects and to baffle the advantages of the enemy. The 
winter season suspended his progress ; with the return of cpring he 
again aspired to the conquest of Constantinople ; but, instead of 
traversing the hills of Epirus, he turned his arms against Greece and 
the islands, where the spoils would repay the labour, and where the 
land and sea forces might pursue their joint operations with vigour 
and efiect. But in the isle of Cephalonia his projects were fatally 
blasted by an epidemical disease : Robert himself, in the 
seventieth year of his age, expired in his tent, and a sus- aj). loas/ 
picion of poison was imputed, by public rumour, to his wife, ^ ^ 
or to the Greek emperor.®^ This premature death might allow a 
boundless scope for the imagination of his future exploits, and the 
event sufficiently declares that the Norman greatness was founded on 
his lifa'^ Without the appearance of an enemy a victorious army 
dispersed or retreated in disorder and consternation, and Alexius, 
who had trembled for his empire, rejoiced in his deliverance. The 
galley which transported the remains of Guiscard was shipwrecked 
on the Italian shore, but the duke's body was recovered from the sea, 
and deposited in the sepulchre of Venusia,'^ a place more illustrious 

the two previoufl defeats, which are diligently recorded by Anna Comnena (J. vi. p. 
169, 160, 161 [p. 282-285, ed. Bonn]). In her turn, she invents or magnifies a fourth 
action, to give the Venetians revenge and rewards. Their own feelings were fsir dif- 
ferent, since they deposed their doge, propter excidium stoli (Dandulus in Chron. in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, torn. xii. p. 249). 

•* The most authentic writers, William of Apulia (1. v. 277), Jeffrey Malaterra (1. 
iii. c. 41, p. 589), and Romuald of Salerno (Chron. in Muratori, Script. Renun Ital. 
tom. vii.), are ignorant of this crime, so apparent to our countrymen William of 
Mabziesbury (1. iii. p. 107) and Roger de Hovcden (p. 710, in Script, post Bedam); 
and the latter can tell how the just Alexius marriec^ crowned, and burnt alive, his 
female accomplice. The English historian is indeed so blind, that he ranks Robert 
Guiscard, or Wiscard, amon^ the knights of Heniy I., who ascended the throne fifteen 
years after the duke of Apulia's death. 

^ The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some flowers over the grave of an enemy 
(Alexiad, 1. v. [vi.] p. 162-166 [tom. i. p. 288-295, ed. Bonn]); and his best praise is 
the esteem and envy of William the Conqueror, the sovereign of his family. Grsecia 
(says Malaterra) hostibus recedentibus libera Iseta quievit: Apulia tota sive Calabria 
turbatur. 

^ Urbs Venusina nitet tantis decorata sepulchris, 

is one of the last lines of the Apulian*s poem (1. v. p. 278). William of Malmesbury 
(1. iii. p. 107) inserts an epitaph on Guiscard, which is not worth transcribing. 

k2 
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for the birth of Horace "^ than for the burial of the Norman heroes. 
Roger, his second son and successor, immediately sunk to the humble 
station of a duke of Apulia ; the esteem or partiality of his father 
left the valiant Bohemond to the inheritance of his sword. The 
national tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, till the first crusade 
against the infidels of the East opened a more splendid field of glory 
and conquest'* 

Of human life the most glorious or humble prospects are alike and 
Reign and soou bouudcd by the sepulchre. The male line of Robert 
Sge^^'Srelt Guiscard was extinguished, both in Apulia and at Antioch, 
Sy,*^' in the second generation ; but his younger brother became 
iioi-?i64 *^^ father of a line of kings ; and the son of the great count 
Feb. 26. ^ag endowed with the name, the conquests, and the spirit of 
the first Roger. '''^ The heir of that Norman adventurer was bom in 
Sicily, and at the age of only four years he succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of the island, a lot which reason might envy could she indulge 
for a moment the visionary, though virtuous, wish of dominion. Had 
Roger been content with his fruitful patrimony, an happy and grate- 
ful people might have blessed their benefactor ; and if a wise admi- 
nistration could have restored the prosperous times of the Greek 
colonies,"^ the opulence and power of Sicily alone might have 
equalled the widest scope that could be acquired and desolated by 
the sword of war. But the ambition of the great count was ignorant 
of these noble pursuits ; it was gratified by the vulgar means of vio- 
lence and artifice. He sought to obtain the undivided possession of 
Palermo, of which one moiety had been ceded to the elder branch ; 
struggled to enlarge his Calabrian limits beyond the measure of 
former treaties ; and impatiently watched the declining health of his 
cousin William of Apulia, the grandson of Robert On the first in- 
telligence of his premature death, Roger sailed from Palermo with 
seven galleys, cast anchor in the bay of Salerno, received, after ten 

^ Tet Horace had few obligations to Yenusia: he was carried to Borne in his child- 
hood (Serm. i 6 [v. 76]); and his repeated allusions to the doubtful limit of Apulia 
and Lucania (Carm. iii. 4; Serm. ii. 1 [y. 34, sqq.']) are unworthy of his age and 
genius. 

^ See Qiannone (tom. ii. p. 88-93) and the historians of the first crusade. 

^ The reign of Roger and the Norman kings of Sicily fills four books of the Istoria 
Civile of Qiannone (torn, ii 1. xi.-xiv. p. 136-340), and is spread over the ixth and xth 
volumes of the Italian Annals of Muratori. In the Biblioth^ue Italique (tom. i. 
p. 175-222) I find an useful abstract of Oapecelatro, a modem Neapolitan, who has 
composed, in two volumes, the history of his country from Roger I. to Frederic II. 
inclusive, 

^ According to the testimony of Philistus and Diodorus, the tyrant Dionysius of 
Syracuse could maintain a standing force of 10,000 horse, 100,000 foot, and 400 
galleys. Compare Hume (Essays, yol. i. p. 268, 435) and his adversary Wallace 
(Nimibers of Mankind, p. 306, 307). The ruins of Agrigentum are the theme of every 
traveller, D*Orville, Reidesel, Swinburne* &c. 
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days' negociation, an oath of fidelity from the Norman capital, 
commanded the submission of the barons, and extorted a 
legal investiture from the reluctant popes, who could not ApuUa, 
long endure either the friendship or enmity of a powerful 
vassal. The sacred spot of Benevento was respectfully spared, as the 
patrimony of St Peter ; but the reduction of Capua and Naples 
completed the design of his uncle Guiscard ; and the sole inheritance 
of the Norman conquests was possessed by the victorious Roger. A 
conscious superiority of power and merit prompted him to disdain the 
titles of duke and of count; and the isle of Sicily, with a third 
perhaps of the continent of Italy, might form the basis of a kingdom *• 
which would only yield to the monarchies of France and England. 
The chiefs of the nation who attended his coronation at Palermo 
might doubtless pronounce under what name he should reign over 
them ; but the example of a Greek tyrant or a Saracen emir were 
insufficient to justify his regal character ; and the nine kings of the 
Latin world ^^ might disclaim their new associate unless he were con- 
secrated by the authority of the supreme pontiflP. The pride of Ana- 
cletus was pleased to confer a title which the pride of the First king 
Norman had stooped to solicit ; *°^ but his* own legitimacy l^i^n^, 
was attacked by the adverse election of Innocent the Second ; 2^1^39, 
and while Anacletus sat in the Vatican, the successful fugi- "^^^ ^^• 
tive was acknowledged by the nations of Europe. The infant monarchy 
of Roger was shaken, and almost overthrown, by the unlucky choice 
of an ecclesiastical patron ; and the sword of Lothaire the Second of 
Germany, the excommunications of Innocent, the fleets of Pisa, and 
the zeal of St. Bernard, were united for the ruin of the Sicilian 
robber. After a gallant resistance the Norman prince was driven 
from the continent of Italy : a new duke of Apulia was invested by 
the pope and the emperor, each of whom held one end of the goTir 
fanon, or flagstafi^, as a token that they asserted their right, and sus- 
pended their quarrel. But such jealous friendship was of short and 

^ A contemporary historian of the acts of Roger from the year 1127 to 1135 founds 
his title on merit and power, the consent of the barons, and the ancient royalty of 
Sicily and Palermo, without introducing pope Anacletus (Alexand. Coonobii Telcsini 
Abbatis de Bebus Qestis Regis Rogerii, lib. iv. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. 
V. p. 607-646). 

1^ The kings of France, England, Scotland, Castille, Arragon, Navarre, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Hungary. The three first were more ancient than Charlemagne; the 
three nert were created by their sword; the three last by their baptism; and of these 
the king of Hungary alone was honoured or debased by a papal crown. 

'^^ FazeUus and a crowd of Sicilians had imagined a more early and independent 
coronation (a.d. 1130, May 1), which Giannone unwillingly rejects (tom. ii. p. 137- 
144). This fiction is disproved by the silence of contemporaries; nor can it be restored 
by a spurious charter of Messina (Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. iz. p. 340; Pagi, 
Critica, tom. iv. p. 467, 468). 
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precarious duration : the German armies soon yanished in disease and 
desertion : ^°' the Apulian duke, with all his adherents, was extermi- 
nated by a conqueror who seldom forgave either the dead or the 
living ; like his predecessor Leo the Ninth, the feeble though haughty 
pontiff became the captive and friend of the Normans; and their 
reconciliation was celebrated by the eloquence of Bernard, who now 
revered the title and virtues of the king of Sicily. 

As a penance for his impious war agaii st the successor of St. 
iiisoooqHests P^tcr, that monarch might have promised to dbplay the 
^ ^A^ banner of the cross, and he accomplished with ardour a 
1122-1153. yQ^ gQ propitious to his interest and revenge. The recent 
injuries of Sicily might provoke a just retaliation on the heads 
of the Saracens : the Normans, whose blood had been mingled with 
so many subject streams, were encouraged to remember and emulate 
the naval trophies of their fathers, and in the maturity of their 
strength they contended with the decline of an African power. When 
the Fatimite caliph departed for the conquest of Egypt, he rewarded 
the real merit and apparent fidelity of his servant Joseph with a gift 
of his royal mantle, and forty Arabian horses, his palace, with its 
sumptuous Airniture, and the government of the kingdoms of Tunis 
and Algiers. The Zeirides,^^^ the descendants of Joseph, forgot their 
allegiance and gratitude to a distant benefactor, grasped and abused 
the fruits of prosperity ; and after running the little course of an 
Oriental dynasty, were now fainting in their own weakness. On the 
side of the land they were oppressed by the Almohades, the fanatic 
princes of Morocco, while the sea-coast was open to the enterprises of 
the Greeks and Franks, who, before the close of the eleventh century, 
had extorted a ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. By 
the first arms of Roger, the island or rock of Malta, which has been 
since ennobled by a military and religious colony, was inseparably 
annexed to the crown of Sicily. Tripoli,^^* a strong and maritime 
city, was the next object of his attack ; and the slaughter of the males, 
the captivity of the females, might be justified by the frequent practice 

'°* Roger corrupted the second person of Lothaire's army, who sounded, or rather 
cried, a retreat; for the Germans (says Cinnamus, 1. iii. c. i. p. 52 [ed. Par.; p. 90, 
ed. Bonn]) are ignorant of the use of trumpets. Most ignorant himself 1 *■ 

'"^ See De Guignes, Hist. Gcn^rale des Huns, tom. i. p. 369-373, and Cardonne, 
Hist, de TAfrique, &c., sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. ii. p. 70-144. Their 
common original appears to be Novairi. 

"** Tripoli (says the Nubian geographer, or, more properly, the Sherif al Edrisi) 
urbs fortis, saxeo muro vallata, sita prope litus maris. Hanc expugnavit Rogerius, 
qui mulieribus captivis ductis, viros peremit. 


" Cinnamus says nothing of their igno- ^rtyyes fix;n, H n aXX* Ttfwt/T«», «xx« ^^Cc^ii 
rancc. The signal for retreat was ou vak- rn ko,) i^vnros reives. — M. 
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of the Moslems themselyes. The capital of the Zeirides was named 
Airica from the country, and Mahadia ^^^ from the Arabian founder : 
it is strongly built on a neck of land, but the imperfection of the 
harbour is not compensated by the fertility of the adjacent plaia 
Mahadia was besieged by George the Sicilian admiral, with a fleet of 
one hundred and fifty galleys, amply provided with men and the instru- 
ments of mischief: the soTereign had fled, the Moorish governor 
refused to capitulate, declined the last and irresistible assault, and, 
secretly escaping with the Moslem inhabitants, abandoned the place 
and its treasures to the rapacious Franks. In successive expeditions 
the king of Sicily or his lieutenants reduced the cities of Tunis, Safax, 
Capsia, Bona, and a long tract of theusea-coast ; ^"^ the fortresses were 
garrisoned, the country was tributary, and a boast that it held Africa 
in subjection might be inscribed with some flattery on the sword of 
Roger.^^'' After his death that sword was broken ; and these trans- 
marine possessions were neglected, evacuated, or lost, under the 
troubled reign of his successor.' °^ The triumphs of Scipio and Beli- 
sarius have proved that the African continent is neither inaccessible 
nor invincible ; yet the great princes and powers of Christendom have 
repeatedly failed in their armaments against the Moors, who may still 
glory in the easy conquest and long servitude of Spain. 

Since the decease of Robert Guiscard the, Normans had relin- 
quished, above sixty years, their hostile designs against the ^^^ ,^ ^ 
empire of the East. The policy of Roger solicited a public of Greece, 
and private union with the Greek princes, whose alliance 
would dignify his regal character: he demanded in marriage a 
daughter of tjie Comnenian family, and the first steps of the treaty 
seemed to promise a favourable event But the contemptuous treat- 
ment of his ambassadors exasperated the vanity of the new monarch ; 
and the insolence of the Byzantine court was expiated, according to 
the laws of nations, by the sufferings of a guiltless people.'^^ With a 

>^ See the geography of Leo AMcanus (in Ramusio, torn. i. fol. 74 verso, fol. 75 
recto) aud Shaw's Titivols (p. 110), the viith book of Thuanus, and the zith of the 
Abb^ de Yertot. The possession and defence of the place was offered by Charles Y. 
and wisely declined by the knights of Malta. 

'^ Pagi has accurately marked the African conquests of Roger; and his criticism 
wus supplied by his friend the Abb^ de Longuerue, with some Arabic memorials 
(A.D. 1147, No. 26, 27; a.d. 1148, No. 16; a.d. 1163, No. 16). 

^^ Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer. 

A proud inscription, which denotes that the Norman conquerors were stiU discrimi* 
nated from their Christian and Moslem subjects. 

*^ Hugo Folcandus (Hist. Sicula, in Muratori Script, torn. vii. p. 270, 271) ascribes 
these losses to the neglect or treachery of the admiral Majo. 

^^ The silence of the Sicilian historians, who end too soon or begin too late, must 
bo supplied by Otho of Frisiugen, a Qerman (de Gestis Frederici 1. 1. i. c. 33, in Mura- 
tori Script, tom. vi. p. 668), the Yenetian Andrew Dandulus (Id. tom. xii. p. 282, 
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fleet of seventy galleys George the admiral of Sicily appeared before 
Corfu ; and both the island and city were delivered into his Iiauds by 
the disalEFected inhabitants, who had yet to learn that a siege is still 
more calamitous than a tribute. In this invasion, of some moment in 
the annals of commerce, the Normans spread themselves by sea, and 
over the provinces of Greece; and the venerable age of Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth, was violated by rapine and cruelty. Of tlie 
wrongs of Athens no memorial remains. The ancient walls which 
encompassed, without guarding, the opulence of Thebes, were scaled 
by the Latin Christians; but their sole use of the Gospel was to 
sanctify an oath that the lawful owners had not secreted any relic of 
their inheritance or industry. On the approach of the Normans the 
lower town of Corinth was evacuated : the Greeks retired to the cita- 
del, which was seated on a lofty eminence, abundantly watered by 
the classic fountahi of Pirene ; an impregnable fortress, if the want of 
courage could be balanced by any advantages of art or nature. As 
soon as the besiegers had surmounted the labour (their sole labour) of 
climbing the hiU, their general, from the commanding eminence, 
admired his own victory, and testified his gratitude to Heaven by 
tearing from the altar the precious image of Theodore the tutelary 
saint. The silk-weavers of both sexes, whom George transported to 
Sicily, composed the most valuable part of the spoil ; and in comparing 
the skilful industry of the mechanic with the sloth and cowardice of 
the soldier, he was heard to exclaim that the dista£P and loom were 
the only weapons which the Greeks were capable of using. The 
His admiral pfogrcss of this uaval armament was marked by two con- 
l^^sviL of spicuous events, the rescue of the king of France and the 
^'^^**- insult of the Byzantine capital. In his return by sea from 
an unfortunate crusade, Louis the Seventh was intercepted by the 
Greeks, who basely violated the laws of honour and religion. The 
fortunate encounter of the Norman fleet delivered the royal captive ; 
and after a free and honourable entertainment in the court of Sicily, 
insults Con- Louis coutiuucd his jourucy to Rome and Paris.* ^° In the 
auintinopie. abscncc of the cmpcror, Constantinople and the Hellespont 
were left without defence and without the suspicion of danger. The 
clergy and people, for the soldiers had followed the standard of 


28:^), and the Greek wi'iters Ciniiamus (1. in. c. 2-5) and Nicetas (in Manuel. 1. ill. c. 
1-6 [p. 131, sqq.f ed. Bonn]). 

"0 To this imperfect capture and speedy rescue I apply the <r*f' ixiytv Mt t9u 
uXeivect of Cinnamus, 1. ii. c. 19, p. 49 [p. 87, ed. Bonn]. Muratori, on tolerable evi- 
dence (Annali d'ltctlia, torn. is. p. 420, 421), laughs at the delicacy of the French, 
who maintain, raarisque nullo impediente periculo ad regnum proprium reversum 
cs^o; yet I observe that their advocate, Ducauge, is less positive as the commentator 
Oil Cinnamuo thaa as the editor of Joinville. 
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Manuel, were astonished and dismayed at the hostile appearance of a 
line of galleys, which boldly cast anchor in the front of the Imperial 
city. The forces of 'the Sicilian admiral were inadequate to the siege 
or assault of an immense and populous metropolis ; but George enjoyed 
the glory of humbling the Greek arrogance, and of marking the path 
of conquest to the navies of the West. He landed some soldiers to 
rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and pointed with silver, or more 
probably with fire, the arrows which he discharged against the palace 
of the Caesars.^ ^^ This playftd outrage of the pirates of xhe emperor 
Sicily, who had surprised an unguarded moment, Manuel JJpXJs jj,e 
affected to despise, while his martial spirit and the forces of ^**™^p^ 
the empire were awakened to revenge. The Archipelago ^^*^' "*^- 
and Ionian Sea were covered with his squadrons and those of Venice ; 
but I know not by what favourable allowance of transports, victuallers, 
and pinnaces, our reason, or even our fancy, can be reconciled to the 
stupendous account of fifteen hundred vessels, which is proposed by a 
Byzantine historian. These operations were directed with prudence 
and energy : in his homeward voyage George lost nineteen of his 
galleys, which were separated and taken : after an obstinate defence 
Corfu implored the clemency of her lawful sovereign ; nor could a 
ship, a soldier, of the Norman prince, be found, unless as a captive, 
within the limits of the Eastern empire. The prosperity and the 
health of Roger were already in a declining state : while he listened 
in his palace of Palermo to the messengers of victory or defeat, the 
invincible Manuel, the foremost in every assault, was celebrated by 
the Greeks and Latins as the Alexander or Hercules of the age. 

A prince of such a temper could not be satisfied with having 
repelled the insolence of a barbarian. It was the right and He reduoo* 
duty, it might be the interest and glory, of Manuel to restore cSSftaT** 
the ancient majesty of the empire, to recover the provinces ^•^^^s- 
of Italy and Sicily, and to chastise this pretended king, the grandson 
of a Norman vassal.^ *^ The natives of Calabria were still attached 
to the Greek language and worship, which had been inexorably pro- 
scribed by the Latin clergy : after the loss of her dukes Apulia was 
chained as a servile appendage to the crown of Sicily : the founder of 
the monarchy had ruled by the sword ; and his death had abated the 
fear, without healing the discontent, of his subjects : the feudal govern- 

*'* In palatium regium sagittas igneas injecit, says Bandulus; but Nicetas, 1. ii. c. 
8, p. 66 [p. 130, ed. Bonnl transforms them into ^ikri k^yu^iovt tx«*r» dr^KKrousf and 
adds that Manuel styled this insult ireuyviov and yixatret . . . Xft^nvovra, These arrows, 
by the compiler, Vincent de Beauvais, are again transmuted into gold. 

"' For the invasion of Italy, which is almost overlooked by Nicetaa, see the more 
polite history of Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 1-15, p. 78-101 [p. 134-175, ed. Bonn]), who 
introduces a diffuse narrative by a lofty profession, iri^) rt S/KtA/a;, xa) rm 'Waj^m 
leKi^riro ynit if ««' ravret^ *Feit/Mci»tf oLvaffMe-atrOf ili. 5 [p. 101 , ed. Bonn]. 
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ment was always pregnant with the seeds of rebellion ; and a nephew 
of Roger himself invited the enemies of his fumily and natioa The 
majesty of the purple, and a series of Hungarian and Turkish wars, 
prevented Manuel from embarking his person in the Italian expedition. 
To the brave and noble Palaeologus, his lieutenant, the Greek monarch 
intrusted a fleet and army : the siege of Bari was his first exploit ; 
and, in every operation, gold as well as steel was the instrument of 
victory. Salerno, and some places along the western coast, main- 
tained their fidelity to the Norman king ; but he lost in two campaigns 
the greater part of his continental possessions; and the modest 
emperor, disdaining all flattery and falsehood, was content with the 
reduction of three hundred cities or villages of Apulia and Calabria, 
whose names and titles were inscribed on all the walls of the palace. 
The prejudices of the Latins were gratified by a genuine or fictitious 
donation under the seal of the German Caesars ; ^^? but the successor 
His design of Constautiuc soou rcnounccd this ignominious pretence, 
itt^^dX claimed the indefeasible dominion of Italy, and professed.his 
J^pi^™ design of chasing the barbarians beyond the Alps. By the 
ii5l-iiY4, 2i^f^^ speeches, liberal gifts, and unbounded promises of' 
*<^- their Eastern ally, the free cities were encouraged to per- 
severe in their generous struggle against the despotism of Frederic 
Barbarossa : the walls of Milan were rebuilt by the contributions of 
Manuel ; and he poured, says the historian, a river of gold into the 
bosom of Ancona, whose attachment to the Greeks was fortified by 
the jealous enmity of the Venetians.*^* The situation and trade of 
Ancona rendered it an important garrison in the heart of Italy : it 
was twice besieged by the arms of Frederic ; the Imperial forces were 
twice repulsed by the spirit of freedom ; that spirit was animated by 
the ambassador of Constantinople ; and the most intrepid patriots, the 
most faithfiil servants, were rewarded by the wealth and honours of 
the Byzantine court.^^^ The pride of Manuel disdained and rejected 
a barbarian colleague ; his ambition was excited by the hope of strip- 
ping the purple from the German usurpers, and of establishing in the 

'" The Latin, Otho (de Qestis Frederici I. 1. ii. c. 30, p. 734), attests the forgery; 
the Greek, Ciunamus (1. iv. c. 1, p. 78 [p. 135, ed, Bonn]), claims a promise of resti- 
tution from Conrad and Frederic. An act of fraud is always credible when it is told 
of the Greeks. 

*^* Quod Anconitani Grsecum imperiimi nimis diligerent Veneti specitUi 

odio Anconam odenint. The cause of love, perhaps of envy, were the beneficia, flumen 
aureum of the emperor; and the Latin naxrative is confirmed by Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 14, 
p. 98 [p. 170, ed. Bonn]). 

*^ Muratori mentions the two sieges of Ancona; the first, in 1 167, against Frederic I. 
in person (Annali, torn. x. p. 39, &c.); the second, in 1173, against his lieutenant 
Christian, Archbishop of Mentz, a man unworthy of his name and office (p. 76, &c.). 
It is of the second siege that we possess an original narrative, which he has published 
in his gi-eat collection (torn. vi. p. 921-946). 
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West as in the East his lawful title of sole emperor of the Romans. 
With this view he solicited the alliance of the people and the bishop 
of Rome. Several of the nobles embraced the cause of the Greek 
monarch ; the splendid nuptials of his niece with Odo Frangipani 
secured the support of that povrerfiil family,^ ^' and his royal standard or 
image was entertained with due reverence in the ancient metropolis.^ ^^ 
During the quarrel between Frederic and Alexander the Third, the 
pope twice received in the Vatican the ambassadors of Constantinople. 
They flattered his piety by the long-promised union of the two 
churches, tempted the avarice of his venal court, and exhorted the 
Roman pontiff to seize the just provocation, the favourable moment, to 
humble the savage insolence of the Alemanni and to acknowledge the 
true representative of Constantino and Augustus."® 

But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, soon escaped from 
the hand of the Greek emperor. His first demands were paiiure of 
eluded by the prudence of Alexander the Third, who paused *^<**8*»^^ 
on this deep and momentous revolution ;^^* nor could the pope be 
seduced by a personal dispute to renounce the perpetual inheritance 
of the Latin name. After his re-union with Frederic, he spoke a 
more peremptory language, confirmed the acts of his predecessors, 
excommunicated the adherents of Manuel, and pronounced the final 
separation of the churches, or at least the empires, of Constantinople 
and Rome.^^° The free cities of Lombardy no longer remembered 
their foreign benefactor, and, without preserving the friendship of 
Ancona, he soon incurred the enmity of Venice.^ ^^ By his own 
avarice, or the complaints of his subjects, the Greek emperor was 
provoked to arrest the persons, and confiscate the effects, of the 
Venetian merchants. This violation of the public faith exasperated 
a free and commercial people : one hundred galleys were launched 
and armed in as many days ; they swept the coasts of Dalmatia and 
Greece : but after some mutual wounds, the war was terminated by 

"^ We derive thi8 anecdote from an anonymous chronicle of Fossa Nova, published 
by Muratori (Script. Ital. torn. vii. p. 874). 

*'' The BetffikMv trnfttlav of Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 14, p. 99 [p. 171, ed. Bonn]) is sus- 
ceptible of this double sense. A standard is more Latin, an image more Greek. 

*" Nihilominus quoque petebat, ut quia oocasio justa et tempus opportunum et 
acceptabile se obtulerant, Roman! corona imperii a sancto apoetolo sibi redderetur; 
quouiam uon ad Frederici Alamanni, sod ad suum jus asseruit pertinere (Vit. Alex- 
andri III. a Cardinal. Arragonise, in Script. Rerum Ital. torn. iii. par. 1. p. 458). 
His second embassy was accompanied cum immensa multitudiue pecuniarum. 

^" Nimis alta et perpleza sunt (Vit. Alezandri III. p. 460, 461) says the cautious 
pope. 

(Cinnamus, 1. iv. c. 14, p. 99 [p. 171', ed. Bonn]). 

*^i In his vith book, Cinnamus describes the Venetian war, which Nicetas has not 
thought worthy of his attention. The Italian accounts, which do not satisfy our 
curiosity, ai-e reported by the annalist Muratori, under the years 1171, &e. 
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an agreement, inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the republic ; 
and a complete vengeance of these and of fi^sh injuries was reserved 
for the succeeding generation. The lieutenant of Manuel had 
informed his sovereign that he was strong enough to quell any 
domestic revolt of Apulia and Calabria; but that his forces were 
inadequate to resist the impending attack of the king of Sicily. His 
prophecy was soon verified: the death of Palaeologus devolved the 
command on several chiefs, alike eminent in rank, alike defective in 
military talents ; the Greeks were oppressed by land and sea ; and 
a captive remnant that escaped the swords of the Normans and 
Saraceiis abjured all future hostility against the person or dominions 
of their conqueror.^^* Yet the king of Sicily esteemed the courage 
and constancy of Manuel, who had landed a second army on the 
Italian shore : he respectfully addressed the new Justinian ; 

Peace witli ,. . , <• i • j •/» 

the Normans, solicitcd a pcacc or trucc 01 thirty years ; accepted as a giit 
the regal title ; and acknowledged himself the military 
vassal of the Roman empire. '^^ The Byzantine Caesars acquiesced in 
this shadow of dominion, without expecting, perhaps without desiring, 
the service of a Norman army ; and the truce of thirty years was not 
disturbed by any hostilities between Sicily and Constantinople. About 
the end of that period, the throne of Manuel was usurped by ai, 
inhuman tyrant, who had deserved the abhorrence of his country and 
mankind : the sword of William the Second, the grandson of Roger, 
was drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian race ; and the subjects of 
Andronicus might salute the strangers as friends, since they detested 
their sovereign as the worst of enemies. The Latin historians ^^* 
expatiate on the rapid progress of the four counts who 
the Greete invadcd Romania with a fleet and army, and reduced many 

AJld NOT" 

nuins, castles and cities to the obedience of the king of Sicily. 

The Greeks ^^^ accuse and magnify the wanton and sacri- 

*** This victory is mentioned by Komuald of Salerno (in Muratori, Script. Ital. 
torn. vii. p. 198). It is whimsical enough that, in the praise of the king of Sicily, 
Cinnamus (1. iv.c. 13, p. 97, 98 [p. 168, ed. Bonn]) is much warmer and more copious 
than Falcandus (p. 268, 270). But the Greek is fond of description, and the Latin his- 
torian is not fond of William the Bad. 

i*» For the epistle of William I. see Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 15, p. 101, 102 [p. 173-175, 
ed. Bonn]) and Nicetas (1. ii. c. 8 [p. 128, ed, Bonn]). It is difficult to affirm whether 
these Greeks deceived themselves or the public in these flattering portraits of the 
grandeur of the empire. 

*** I can only quote of original evidence the poor chronicles of Sicard of Cremona 
(p. 603), and of Fossa Nova (p. 875), as they are published in the viith tome of 
Muratori's historians. The king of Sicily sent his troops contra nequitiam Andronici 

ad acquirendum imperium C. P. They were capti aut confusi decepti 

captique, by Isaac. 

'^ By the failure of Cinnamus, we are now reduced to Nicetas (in Andronico, 1. i. 
c. 7, 8, 9, 1. ii. c. 1, in Isaac Angelo, 1. i. c. 1-4), who now becomes a respectable 
contemporary. As he survived tibe emperor and the empire, he is above flattery: but 
the fall of Constantinople exasperated his prejudices against the Latins. For the 
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legious cruelties that were perpetrated in the sack of Thessalonica, 
the second city of the empire. The former deplore the fate of those 
invincible but unsuspecting warriors who were destroyed by the arts 
of a vanquished foe. The latter applaud, in songs of triumph, the 
repeated victories of their countrymen on the sea of Marmora or 
Propontis, on the banks of the Strymon, and under the walls of 
Durazzo. A revolution which punished the crimes of Andronicus 
had united against the Franks the zeal and courage of the successful 
insurgents : ten thousand were slain in battle ; and Isaac Angelus, the 
new emperor, might indulge his vanity or vengeance in the treatment 
of four thousand captives. Such was the event of the last contest 
between the Greeks and Normans : before the expiration of twenty 
years the rival nations were lost or degraded in foreign servitude , 
and the successors of Constantine did not long survive to insult the 
fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 

The sceptre of Roger successively devolved to his sou and grandson : 
they might be confounded under the name of William : they wnuam i., 
are strongly discriminated by the epithets of the bad and £Sg^* 
the good ; but these epithets, which appear to describe the 5!d! n64. 
perfection of vice and virtue, cannot strictly be applied to ^f^; ^fj^ 
either of the Norman princes. When he was roused to ^'^y*- 
arms by danger and shame, the first William did not degenerate 
from the valour of his race ; but his temper was slothful ; his manners 
were dissolute; his passions headstrong and mischievous; and the 
monarch is responsible, not only for his personal vices, but for those 
of Majo, the great admiral, who abused the confidence, and conspired 
against the life, of his benefactor. From the Arabian conquest, 
Sicily had imbibed a deep tincture of Oriental manners ; the des- 
potism, the pomp, and even the haram, of a sultan ; and a Christian 
people was oppressed and insulted by the ascendant of the eunuchs, 
who openly professed, or secretly cherished, the religion of Mahomet. 
An eloquent historian of the times **^ has delineated the misfortunes 
of his country : ^^"^ the ambition and fall of the ungrateful Majo ; the 

honour of learning I Bhall observe that Homer^s great commentator, EustathiuB, arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, refused to desert his flock. 

*^ The Historia Sicula of Hugo Falcandus, which properly extends from 1 154 to 
1169, is inserted in the viith volume of Muratori's Collection (tom. vii. p. 259-344), 
and preceded by an eloquent preface or epistle (p. 251-258, de Calamitatibus SicUise). 
Falcandus has been styled the Tacitus of Sicily; and, after a just, but immense, 
abatement, from the ist to the ziith century, from a senator to a monk, I would not 
strip him of his title: his narrative is rapid and perspicuous, his style bold and elegant, 
his observation keen; he had studied mankind, and feels like a man. I can only 
regret the narrow and barren field on which his labours have been cast. 

1^ The laborious Benedictines (I'Art de verifier les Dates, p. 896) are of opinion 
that the true name of Falcandus is Fulcandus or Foucault. According to them, 
Hngues Foucault, a Frenchman by birth, and at length Abbot of St. Deuys, had fol- 
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revolt and punishment of his assassins; the imprisonment and de- 
liverance of the king himself ; the private feuds that arose from tht^ 
public confusion ; and the various forms of calamity and discord 
which afflicted Palermo, the island, and the continent, during the 
reign of William the First, and the minority of his son. The youth, 
William lu innocence, and beauty of William the Second,^*® endeared 
^^^ him to the nation : tie factions were reconciled ; the laws 
^^^^Ta were revived; and from the manhood to ilie premature 
Nov. 16. death of that amiable prince, Sicily enjoyed a short season 
of peace, justice, and happiness, whose value was enhanced by the 
remembrance of the past and the dread of futurity. The legitimate 
male posterity of Tancred of Hauteville was extinct in the person of 
the second William; but his aunt, the daughter of Roger, had 
married the most powerful prince of the age ; and Henry the Sixth, 
the son of Frederic Barbarossa, descended from the Alps, to claim 
the Imperial crown and the inheritance of his wife. Against the 
unanimous wish of a fr*ee people, this inheritance could only be 
acquired by arms; and I am pleased to transcribe the style and 
sense of the historian Falcandus, who writes at the moment, and on 
the spot, with the feelings of a patriot, and the prophetic eye of a 
ijwnentation Statesman. " Constantia, the daughter of Sicily, nursed 
wswrian " ^^^ ^^^ Cradle in the pleasures and plenty, and educated 
Faicandiw. u jjj ^jjg gj^ jm^j mauucrs, of this fortunate isle, departed 

" long since to enrich the barbarians with our treasures, and now 
" returns, with her savage allies, to contaminate the beauties of her 
" venerable parent. Already I behold the swarms of angry barba- 
'' rians : our opulent cities, the places flourishing in a long peace, are 
" shaken with fear, desolated by slaughter, consumed by rapine, and 
" polluted by intemperance and lust I see the massacre or captivity 
^' of our citizens, the rapes of our virgins and matrons. '^^ In this 
" extremity (he interrogates a friend) how must the Sicilians act? 

lowed into Sicily hia patron Stephen de la Perche, uncle to the mother of William 11., 
archbishop of Palermo, and great chancellor of the kingdom. Yet Falcandus has all 
the feelings of a Sicilian; and the title of Alumnus (which he bestows on himself) 
appears to indicate that he was bom, or at least educated, in the island. 

''^ Falcand. p. 303. Richard de St. Qermano begins his history from the death and 
praises of William II. After some unmeaning epithets, he thus continues: Legis et 
justitise cultus tempore suo vigebat in regno j suft erat quilibet sorte contentus; (were 
they mortals?) ubique pax, ubique securitas, nee latronum metuebat viator insidias, 
nee maris nauta offendicula piratorum (Script. Berum Ital. tom. vii. p. 969). 

IV Constantia, primis a cimabulis in deliciarum tuarum affluentift diutius educata, 
tuisque institutis, doctrinis et moribus informata, tandem opibus tuis Barbaros 
delatura discessit : et nunc cum iugentibus copiis revertitur, ut pulcherrimsB nutricis 

omamenta barbaric& foeditate contaminet Intueri mihi jam videor turbulent&s 

barbarorum acies civitates opulentas et loca diutuma pace florentia metil oon- 

cutere, csede yastare, rapiuis atterere, et foedare luxuri&: [occurrunt] hinc cives aut 
giadiis intercepti, aut servitute depressi, viigines constuprattc, matronse, &c. [p. 253 
and 254.J 
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" By the unanimous election of a king of valour and experience, 
" Sicily and Calabria might yet be preserved ; ^^ for in the levity of 
'' the Apulians, ever eager for new revolutions, I can repose neither 
" confidence nor hope.*^^ Should Calabria be lost, the lofty towers, 
" the numerous youth, and the naval strength of Messina,^^^ might 
^^ guard the passage against a foreign invader. If the savage 
" Germans coalesce with the pirates of Messina ; if they destroy 
" with fire the fruitful region, so often wasted by the fires of Mount 
" iEtna,^^^ what resource will be left for the interior parts of the 
" island, these noble cities which should never be violated by the 
" hostile footsteps of a barbarian ? '^* Catana has again been over- 
" whelmed by an earthquake : the ancient virtue of Syracuse expires 
" in poverty and solitude ; ^^* but Palermo is still crowned with a 
" diadem, and her triple walls enclose the active multitudes of 
" Christians and Saracens. If the two nations, under one king, can 
" unite for their conunon safety, they may rush on the barbarians 
" with invincible arms. But if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition 
" of injuries, should now retire and rebel ; if they should occupy the 
" castles of the mountains and sea-coast, the unfortunate Christians, 
" exposed to a double attack, and placed as it were between the 
" hammer and the anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless and 
" inevitable servitude." ^^* We must liot forget that a priest here 
prefers his country to his religion : and that the Moslems, whose 
alliance he seeks, were still numerous and powerftd in the state 
of Sicily. 

'^ Certe si regem [sibi] non dubisa virtutis elegerint, nee a Saracenis Obristiani 
diflsentiant^ potent rex creatus rebus licet quasi desperatis et perditis subvenire, et 
incursus hostium, si prudenter egerit, propulsare. [p. 253 and 254.] 

'^' In Apulis, qui, semper novitate gaudentes, no varum rerum studiis agimtur, nihil 
arbitror spei aut fiducise reponendum. | ib.] 

'^ Si civium tuorum yirtutem et audaciam attendas, .... muronim etiam ambitum 
densis turribus circumseptum. [ib.] 

'^ Cum crudelitate piratic^ Theutonum confligat atrocitas, et inter ambustos lapides, 
et Ethnae flagrantis incendia, &c. [ib.] 

^^ Earn partem, quam nobilissimarum civitatum fulgor Ulustrat, qusB et toti regno 
singulari meruit privilcgio prseminere, nefarium esset . . . vel barbarorum ingressilk 
polluL I wish to transcribe his flori^ but curious, description of the palace, city, and 
luxuriant plain of Palermo, [ib.] 

^^ Vires non suppetunt, et conatus tuos tarn inopia civium, quam paucitas bella- 
torum elidunt. [ib.] 

'^ At vero, . quia difficile est Christianos in tanto renmi turbine, sublato r^is 
timore Saracenos non opprimere, si Saraceni injuriis fatigati ab eis coeperint dissidere, 
et castella forte maritima vel montanas munitiones occupaverint; ut hinc cum 
Th'jutonicis summ& [sit] virtute pugnandum, illinc Saracenis crebris insultibus 
occurrendum, quid putas acturi sunt Siculi inter has depress! angustias, et velut inter 
malleum et incudem multo cum discrimine constituti? hoc utique agent quod poterunt, 
ut se Barbaris miserabili conditione dedentes, in eorum se conferant potestatem. 
utinam plebis et procerum Christianorum et Saracenorum vota convoniant; ut regem 
sibi concorditer eligentes, [irrueutes] barbaros totis viribus, toto conamine, totisque 
dosideriis proturbare contendant [p. 254]. The Normans and Sicilians appear to be 
confounded. 
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The hopes, or at least the wishes, of Falcandus were at first 
Conquest of gratified by the free and unanimous election of Tancred, 
S*8iSyiS* *^® grandson of the first king, whose birth was illegiti- 
Hen^^SoT ™*te> b^* whose civil and military virtues shone without a 
Aj>.ii94. Flemish. During four years, the term of his life and 
reign, he stood in arms on the farthest verge of the Apnlian fron- 
tier against the powers of Germany ; and the restitution of a royal 
captive, of Constantia herself, without injury or ransom, may appear 
to surpass the most liberal measure of policy or reason. After his 
decease the kingdom of his widow and infant son fell without a 
struggle, and Henry pursued his victorious march from Capua to 
Palermo. The political balance of Italy was destroyed by his 
success; and if the pope and the free cities had consulted their 
obvious and real interest, they would have combined the powers of 
earth and heaven to prevent the dangerous union of the German 
empire with the kingdom of Sicily. But the subtle policy, for which 
the Vatican has so often been praised or arraigned, was on this occa- 
sion blind and inactive ; and if it were true that Celestine the Third 
had kicked away the Imperial crown from the head of the prostrate 
Henry, ^'"^ such an act of impotent pride could serve only to cancel an 
obligation and provoke an enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a 
beneficial trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the promise 
of his boundless gratitude and speedy departure : ^^® their fleet com- 
manded the straits of Messina, and opened the harbour of Palermo ; 
and the first act of his government was to abolish the privileges and 
to seize the property of these imprudent allies. The last hope of 
Falcandus was defeated by the discord of the Christians and Maho- 
metans : they fought in the capital ; several thousands of the latter 
were slain, but their surviving brethren fortified the mountains, and 
disturbed above thirty years the peace of the island. By the policy 
of Frederic the Second, sixty thousand Saracens were transplanted to 
Nocera in Apulia. In their wars against the Roman church, the 
emperor and his son Mainfrdy were strengthened and disgraced by 
the service of the enemies of Christ ; and this national colony main- 
tained their religion and manners in the heart of Italy till they were 
extirpated, at the end of the thirteenth century, by the zeal and 
revenge of the house of Anjou.^^* All the calamities which the 

^ The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger de Hoveden (p. 689), wiU lightly 
weigh against the eolence of German and Italian history (Muratori, ADnali d' Italia, 
tom. X. p. 156). The priests and pilgrims, who returned from Rome, exalted, by 
every tale, the omnipotence of the holy father. 

^^ Ego enim in eo cum Teutoniois manere non debeo (Caffari, Annal. Qenuenses, in 
Muratori, Script. Renmi Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 367, 368). 

139 por the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, see the Annals of Muratori (tom.x. p. 149, 
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prophetic orator had deplored were surpassed by the cruelty and 
avarice of the German conqueror. He violated the royal sepulchres,* 
and explored the secret treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the 
whole kingdom ; the pearls and jewels, however precious, might be 
easily removed, but one hundred and sixty horses were laden with 
the gold and silver of Sicily.**° The young king, his mother and 
sisters, ai;id the nobles of both sexes, were separately confined in the 
fortresses of the Alps, and, on the slightest rumour of rebellion, the 
captives were deprived of life, of their eyes, or of the hope of 
posterity. Constantia herself was touched with sympathy for the 
miseries of her country, and the heiress of the Norman line might 
struggle to check her despotic husband, and to save the patrimony of 
her new-bom son, of an emperor so famous in the next age under the 
name of Frederic the Second. Ten years after this revolu- Final ex- 
tion, the French monarchs annexed to their crown the JheNonmuis. 
duchy of Normandy : the sceptre of her ancient dukes had ^^- "^* 
been transmitted, by a grand-daughter of William the Conqueror, 
to the house of Plantagenet ; and the adventurous Normans, who 
had raised so many trophies in France, England, and Ireland, in 
Apulia, Sicily, and the East, were lost, either in victory or servitude, 
among the vanquished nations. 

and A.D. 1223, 1247), GiAnnone (torn. ii. p. 385), and of the originals, in Muratori's 
Collection, Richard de St. Germano (torn. vii. p. 996)> Matteo Spinelli de Giovenazzo 
(torn. yii. p. 1064), Nicholas de Jamsilla (torn. x. p. 494), and Matteo Yillani 
(torn. xiv. 1. yii. p. 103). The last of these insinuates, that, in reducing the Saracens 
of Nocera, Charles II. of Anjou employed rather artifice thaii violence. 

^*° Muratori quotes a passage from Arnold of Lubec (1. iv. c. 20) : Repent the- 
Baiu*os absconditos, et omnem lapidum pretiosonmi et gemmarum gloriam, ita ut 
oneratis 160 somariis, gloriose ad terram suam redierit. Roger de Hoveden, who 
mentions the violation of the royal tombs and corpses, computes the spoil of Salerno at 
200,000 ounces of * gold (p. 746). On these occasions I am almost tempted to exclaim 
with the listening maid in La Fontaine, " Je voudrois bien avoir ce qui manque." 


* It is remarkable that at the same time him to pay the ** German " tribute exacted 

the tombs of the Roman emperors, even of by the menaces of the emperor Henry. 

Constantine himself, were violated and See the end of the first book of the Life 

ransacked by their degenerate sacoessor of Alexius in Nicetas, p. 632, edit. Bonn. 

Alexius Comnenus, in order to enable — M. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

The Turks of the Housb of Seljuk. — Theib Kevolt against Mahmud, 
conqueboe of hindostan. — togrul subdues persia, and protects the 
Caliphs. — Defeat and Captivity of the Emperor Roman us Diogenes 
BY Alp Abslan. — Power and Magnificence of Malek Shah. — Con- 
quest OF AsLA Minor and Syria. — State and Oppression of Jerusalem 
— Pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre. 

From the isle of Sicily the reader must transport himself beyond the 
Caspian Sea to the original seat of the Turks or Turkmans, 
against whom the first crusade was principally directed.* 
Their Scythian empire of the sixth century was long since dissolved, 
but the name was still famous among the Greeks and Orientals, and 
the fragments of the nation, each a powerful and independent people, 
were scattered over the desert from China to the Oxus and the 
Danube : the colony of Hungarians ^ was admitted into the republic 
of Europe, and the thrones of Asia were occupied by slaves and 
soldiers of Turkish extraction. While Apulia and Sicily were sub- 
dued by the Norman lance, a swarm of these northern shepherds 
overspread the kingdoms of Persia; their princes of the race of 
Seljuk erected a splendid and solid empire from Samarcand to the 
confines of Greece and Egypt, and the Turks have maintained their 
dominion in Asia Minor till the victorious crescent has been planted 
on the dome of St. Sophia. 

One of the greatest of the Turkish princes was Mamood or 
Mahmud,* the Gaznevide, who reigned in the eastern provinces of 

* I am indebted for his character and history to D'Herbelot (Biblioth^ue Orientale, 
Mahmudf p. 533-537), M. de Guignes (Histoire des Huns, torn. iii. p. 155-173), 
and our countryman Colonel Alexander Dow (vol. i. p. 23-83),* In the two first 
voliimes of his History of Hindostan he styles himself the translator of the Persian 
Ferishta; but in his florid text it is not easy to distinguish the version and the 
original.** 

* On the ethnology of the Turks see nevides. Qeschichte der Chalifen, vol. iii. 
Editor's notes, vol. iii, p. 303, vol. v, p. p. 60. — S, 

172, — S. d The European reader now possesses a 

^ This implies that the Himgarians more accurate version of Ferishta, that of 

were Turks; but it has been shown in a Col. Briggs. Of Col. Dow*s work, Col. 

previous note that they belonged to the Briggs observes, " that the author's name 

Finnish or Tschudish race. See vol. vii. " will be handed down to posterity as one 

p. 71, 72,— S. " of the earliest and most indefatigable of 

° Besides these sources Weil mentions '* our Oriental scholars. Instead of con- 

Otbi and Mirchond's History of the Gaz- " fining himself, however, to mere trans- 
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Persia one thousand years after the birth of Christ. His father 
Sebectagi* was the slave of the slave of the slave of the Mahmndthe 
commander of the faithfiil. But in this descent of servitude ^*^°f ]^*f ®' 
the first degree was merely titular, since it was filled by the 9»^-io28. 
sovereign of Transoxiana and Chorasan, who still paid a nominal 
allegiance to the caliph of Bagdad. The second rank was that of a 
minister of state, a lieutenant of the Samanides,^ who broke, by his 
revolt, the bonds of political slavery. But the third step was a state 
of real arid domestic servitude in the family of that rebel, from which 
Sebectagi, by his courage and dexterity, ascended to the supreme 
command of the city and province of Gazna,^ as the son-in-law 
and successor of his grateM master. The falling dynasty of the 
Samanides was at first protected, and at last overthrown, by their 
servants, and, in the public disorders, the fortune of Mahmud con- 
tinually increased. For him the title of Sultan * was first invented ;^ 
and his kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana to the neighbour- 
hood of Ispahan, from the shores of the Caspian to the mouth of the 
Indus. But the principal source of his fame and riches was the holy 
war which he waged against the Gentoos of Hindostan. In this 
foreign narrative I may not consume a page, and a volume hib twelve 
would scarcely suffice to recapitulate the battles and sieges totoHbiX 
of his twelve expeditions. Never was the Musulman hero ®'*°* 

^^ The dynasty of the SamanideB continued 125 years, a.d. 874-999, under ten 
princes. &e their succ'ession and ruin in the Tables of M. de Guignes (Hist, des 
Huns, torn. i. p. 404-406). Thej were followed by the Gaznevides, A.D. 999-1183 
(see torn. i. p. 239, 240). His division of nations often disturbs the series of time 
.. d place. 

^ Gaznah hortos non habet : est emporium et domicilium mercatursB Indicse. Abul- 
fedse Geograph. Reiske, tab. xxiii. p. 349; D'Herbelot, p. 364. It has not been 
visited by any modem traveller. 

* By the ambassador of the oaliph of Bagdad, who employed an Arabian or Chaldaic 
word that signifies lord and master (D'Herbelot, p. 825). It is interpreted khrox^arm^f 
Bofftxtvf BofftxiuVf by the Byzantine writers of the zith century; and the name 
{'S^vXrttfos, Soldanus) is familiarly employed in the Greek and Latin languages, after 
it had passed from the Gaznevides to the Seljukides, and other emirs of Asia and 
Egypt. Dueauge (Dissertation zvi. sur Joinville, p. 238-240, Gloss. Grsec. et Latin.) 
labours to find the title of Sultan in the ancient kingdom of Persia: but his proofs 
are mere shadows; a proper name in the Themes of Constantino (ii. 11 [torn. iii. p. 
61, ed. Bonn]), an anticipation of Zonaras, &c., and a medal of Eai Khosrou, not (as 
he believes) the Sassanide of the vith, but the Se^ukide of loonium of the xiuth 
century (De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 246), 


*' lation, he has filled his work with his * It is uncertain when the title of 

*' own observations, which have been so Sultan waa first used, but it seems at all 

" embodied in the text that Gibbon de- events to have been older than the time 

" Clares it impossible to distinguish the of Mahmud. It is mentioned by Halebi 

" translator from the original author." under the reign of Motawaceel; but ac- 

Preface, p. vii. — M. cording to Ibn Chaldun it was first as- 

• Sebuctecin, Weil, Geschichte der Cha- sumed by the Bowides. Weil, ibid. vol. 

lifen, vol. iii. p. 60.— S. ii. p. 345, note.— S. 
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dismayed by the inclemency of the seasons, the height of the moun- 
tains, the breadth of the rivers, the barrenness of the desert, the mul- 
titudes of the enemy, or the formidable array of their elephants of 
war.* The sultan of Gazna surpassed the limits of the conquests of 
Alexander ; after a march of three months, over the hills of Cashmir 
and Thibet, he reached the famous city of Kinoge,* on the Upper 
Ganges, and, in a naval combat on one of the branches of the Indus, 
he fought and vanquished four thousand boats of the natives. Delhi, 
Labor, and Multan were compelled to open their gates ; the fertile 
kingdom of Guzarat attracted his ambition and tempted his stay ; 
and his avarice indulged the fruitless project of discovering the golden 
and aromatic isles of the Southern Ocean. On the payment of a 
tribute the rajahs preserved their dominions, the people their lives 
and fortunes : but to the religion of Hindostan the zealous Musulman 
was cruel and inexorable ; many hundred temples or pagodas were 
levelled with the ground, many thousand idols were demolished, and 
the servants of the prophet were stimulated and rewarded by the 
precious materials of which they were composed. The pagoda of 
Sumnat was situate on the promontory of Guzarat, in the neighbour- 
hood of Diu, one of the last remaining possessions of the Portuguese.''^ 
It was endowed with the revenue of two thousand villages; two 
thousand Brahmins were consecrated to the service of the deity, 
whom they washed each morning and evening in water from the 
distant Ganges ; the subordinate ministers consisted of three hundred 
musicians, three hundred barbers, and five hundred dancing girls, 
conspicuous for their birth or beauty. Three sides of the temple 
were protected by the ocean, the narrow isthmus was fortified by a 

* Ferishta (apud Dow, Hist, of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 49) mentions the report of a 
gun*^ in the Indian army. But as I am slow in believing this premature (a.d. 1008) 
use of artillery, I must desire to scrutinise first the text and then the authority of 
Ferishta, who lived in the Mogul court in the last century. 

• Kinoge, or Canouge (the old Palimbothra),^ is marked in latitude 27° 3', 
longitude 80** 13'. See D'Anville (Antiquity de Tlnde, p. 60-62;, corrected by the 
local knowledge of Major Rennell (in his excellent Memou* on his Map of Hindostan, 
p. 37-43) : 300 jewellers, 30,000 shops for the areca nut, 60,000 bands of musicians, 
&c. (Abulfed. Gteograph. tab. xv. p. 274; Dow, vol. i. p. 16), will allow an ample 
deduction. 

^ The idolaters of Europe, says Ferishta (Dow, vol. i. p. 66). Consult Abulfeda 
(p. 272) and Rennell's Map of Hindostan. 


^ This passage is differently written in which it was first applied to the purposes 

the various manuscripts I have seen; and of war. Briggs's Ferishta, vol, i. p. 47, 

in some the word tope (gun) has been note. — M. 

written for nupth (naphtha), and topfong *> Mr. Wilson (Hindu Drama, vol. iii. 

(musket) for khudung (arrow). But no p. 12) and Schlegel (Indische Bibliothek, 

Persian or Arabic history speaks of gun- vol. ii p. 394) concur in identifying 

powder before the time usually assigned Palimbotbra with the Patalipura of the 

for its invention (a.d. 1317); long after Indians, the Patna of the modems.— M. 
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natural or artificial precipice, and the city and adjacent country were 
peopled by a nation of fanatics. They confessed the sins and the 
punishment of Kinoge and Delhi ; but if the impious stranger 
should presume to approach their holy precincts, he would surely be 
overwhelmed by a blast of the divine vengeance. By this challenge 
the faith of Msihmud was animated to a personal trial of the strength 
of this Indian deity. Fifty thousand of his worshippers were pierced 
by the spear of the Moslems ; the walls were scaled, the sanctuary 
was profaned, and the conqueror aimed a blow of his iron mace at 
the head of the idol. The trembling Brahmins ai*e said to have 
offered ten millions* sterling for his ransom ; and it was urged by the 
wisest counsellors that the destruction of a stone image would not 
change the hearts of the Gentoos, and that such a sum might be 
dedicated to the relief of the true believers. "Your reasons," 
replied the sultan, " are specious and strong ; but never in the eyes 
" of posterity shall Mahmud appear as a merchant of idols." ^ He 
repeated his blows, and a treasure of pearls and rubies, concealed in 
the belly of the statue, explained in some degree the devout prodi- 
gality of the Brahmins. The fragments of the idol were distributed 
to Gazna, Mecca, and Medina. Bagdad listened to the edifying 
tale, and Mahmud was saluted by the caliph with the title of 
guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet 

From the paths of blood, and such is the history of nations, I can- 
not refuse4o turn aside to gather some flowers of science or Hig 
virtua The name of Mahmud the Gaznevide is still vener- character. 
able in the East : his subjects enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
peace; his vices were concealed by the veil of religion; and two 
familiar examples will testify his justice and magnanimity. I. As he 
sat in the divan, an unhappy subject bowed before the throne to accuse 
the insolence of a Turkish soldier who had driven him from his house 
and bed. " Suspend your clamours," said Mahmud ; " inform me 
" of his next visit, and ourself in person will judge and punish the 
" offender." The sultan followed his guide, invested the house with 
his guards, and, extinguishing the lorches, pronounced the death of 
the criminal, who had been seized in the act of rapine and adultery. 
After the execution of his sentence the lights were rekindled, Mah- 

• Feriahte says, some " crores of gold." " haps in the image," according to Major 

Dow says, in a note at the bottom of the Price's authorities, was twenty millions of 

page, " ten millions," which is the expla- dinars of gold, above nine millions ster- 

nation of the word " crore.'* Mr. Gibbon ling; but this was a hundred-fold the 

says rashly that the sum oflTered by the ransom offered by the Brahmins. Price, 

Brahmins was ten millions sterling. Note vol. ii. p. 290. — M. 

to MiU's India, vol.ii. p. 222. CoLBriggs's »> Rather than the idol broker, he chose 

translation is *' a quantity of gold." to be called Mahmud the idol hreciker. Price, 

The troaaure found in the temple, "per- vol. ii. p. 289.~M. 
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mud fe]l prostrate in prayer, and, rising from the ground, demanded 
some homely fare, which he devoured with the voraciousness of hun- 
ger. The poor man, whose injury he had avenged, was unable to 
suppress his astonishment and curiosity ; and the courteous monarch 
condescended to explain the motives of this singular behaviour. '^ I 
'* had reason to suspect that none, except one of my sons, could dare 
*' to perpetrate such an outrage ; and I extinguished the lights that 
" my justice might be blind and inexorable. My prayer was a 
*' thanksgiving on the discovery of the offender ; and so painful was 
'* my anxiety, that I had passed three days without food since the 
'* first moment of your complaint." II. The sultan of Gazna had de- 
clared war against the dynasty of the Bowides, the sovereigns of the 
western Persia ; he was disarmed by an epistle of the sultana mother, 
and delayed his invasion till the manhood of her son.® " During the 
" life of my husband,'' said the artfiil regent, " I was ever appre- 
*' hensive of your i^mbition : he was a prince and a soldier worthy of 
" your arms. He is now no more : his sceptre has passed to a 
" woman and a child, and you dare not attack their infancy and 
" weakness. How inglorious would be your conquest, how shamefiil 
'' your defeat I and yet the event of war is in the hand of the Al- 
" mighty." Avarice was the only defect that tarnished the illustrious 
character of Mahmud ; and never has that passion been more richly 
satiated.* The Orientals exceed the measure of credibility in the 
account of millions of gold and silver, such as the avidity dF man has 
never accumulated; in the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and 
rubies, such as have never been produced by the workmanship of 
nature.* Yet the soil of Hindostan is impregnated with precious 
mmerals : her trade, in every age, has attracted the gold and silver 
of the world ; and her virgin spoils were rifled by the first of the 
Mahometan conquerors. His behaviour, in the last days of his life, 
evinces the vanity of these possessions, so laboriously won, so danger- 
ously held, and so inevitably lost. He surveyed the vast and various 
chambers of the treasury of Gazna; burst into tears; and again 
closed the doors, without bestowing any portion of the wealth which 
he could no longer hope to preserve. The following day he reviewed 

• D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 527. Yet these letters, apophthegms, &c., 
ara rarely the language of the heart, or the motives of public action. 

» For instance, a ruby of four hundred and fifty miskals (Dow, vol. i. p. 53), or six 
pounds three ounces: the lai^est in the treasury of Delhi weighed seventeen miskals 
(Voyages de Tavemier, partie ii. p. 280). It is true that in the East all coloured 
stones are called rubies (p. 355), and that Tavemier saw three larger and more pre- 
cious among the jewels de notre grand roi, le plus puissant et plus maimifique de tous 
les roig de la terre (p. 376). 

" Compare Price, vol. ii. p. 295.— M. 
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the state of his military force ; one hundred thousand foot, fifty-five 
thousand horse, and thirteen hundred elephants of battle.^® He 
again wept the instability of human greatness; and his grief was 
embittered by the hostile progress of the Turkmans, whom he had 
introduced into the heart of his Persian kingdom. 

In the modem depopulation of Asia the regular operation of 
government and agriculture is confined to the neighbour- Manners and 
hood of cities, and the distant country is abandoned to the tS'TSS^ 
pastoral tribes of Arabs, Curds, and Turkmans}^ Of the ^^^^^ 
last-mentioned people, two considerable branches extend »»o-io28. 
on either side of the Caspian Sea : the western colony can muster 
forty thousand soldiers ; the eastern, less obvious to the traveller, 
but more strong and populous, has increased to the number of 
one hundred thousand families. In the midst of civilised nations 
they preserve the manners of the Scythian desert, remove their en- 
campments with the change of seasons, and feed their cattle among 
the ruins of palaces and temples. Their flocks and herds are 
their only riches ; their tents, either black or white, according to the 
colour of the banner, are covered with felt, and of a circular form ; 
their winter apparel is a sheepskin ; a robe of cloth or cotton their 
summer garment : the features of the men are harsh and ferocious ; 
the countenance of their women is soft and pleasing. Their wander- 
ing life maintains the spirit and exercise of arms ; they fight on 
horseback^ and their courage is displayed in frequent contests with 
each other and with their neighbours. For the licence of pasture they 
pay a slight tribute to the sovereign of the land ; but the domestic 
jurisdiction is in the hands of the chiefs and elders. The first emi- 
gration of the Eastern Turkmans, the most ancient of their race, may 
be ascribed to the tenth century of the Christian aera.^® In the decline 
of the caliphs, and the weakness of their lieutenants, the barrier of 
the Jaxartes was often violated : in each invasion, after the victory 
or retreat of their countrymen, some wandering tribe, embracing the 
Mahometan faith, obtained a free encampment in the spacious plains 
and pleasant climate of Transoxiana and Carizme. The Turkish 

*° Dow, vol. i. p. 65. The sovereign of Kinoge is said to have possessed 2500 
elephants (Abulfed. G^eograph. tab. xv. p. 274). IVom these Indian stories the reader 
may correct a note in my ^rst volume (p. 344) ; or from that note he may correct 
these stories. 

" See a just and natural picture of these pastoral manners, in the history of "William 
Archbishop of Tyre (1. i. c. vii. in the G^ta Dei per Francos, p. 633, 634), and a 
valuable note by the editor of the Histoire G^n^alogique des Tatars, p. 535-538. 

** The first emigrations of the Turkmans, and doubtful origin of the Seljukians, may 
be traced in the laborious History of the Huns, by M. de Guignes (tom. i. Tables 
Chronologiques, 1. v. tom. iii. 1. vii. ix. x.), and the Bibliotheque Orientale of D'Her- 
belot (p. 799-802, 897-901), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 331-333 [4to. ed., Lugd. B., 
1625]), and Abiilpharagius (Dynast, p. 221, 222). 
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slaves who aspired to the throne encouraged these emigrations, which 
recruited their armies, awed their subjects and rivals, and protected 
tbe frontier against the wilder natives of Turkestan ; and this policy 
was abused by Mahmud the Gaznevide beyond the example of former 
times. He was admonished of his error by a chief of the race of 
Seljuk, who dwelt in the territory of Bochara. The sultan had in- 
quired what supply of men he could furnish for military service. ^^ If 
" you send," replied Ismael, " one of these arrows into our camp, 
" fifty thousand of your servants will mount on horseback." " And 
" if that number," continued Mahmud, " should not be sufficient? " 
*^ Send this second arrow to the horde of Balik, and you will find 
" fifty thousand more." " But," said the Gaznevide, dissembling his 
anxiety, '^ if I should stand in need of the whole force of your kindred 
" tribes ? " " Despatch my bow," was the last reply of Ismael, " and, 
" as it is circulated around, the summons will be obeyed by two 
*' hundred thousand horse." The apprehension of such formidable 
friendship induced Mahmud to transport the most obnoxious tribes 
into the heart of Chorasan, where they would be separated from their 
brethren by the river Oxus, and enclosed on all sides by the walls of 
obedient cities. But the face of the country was an object of tempta- 
tion rather than terror ; and the vigour of government was relaxed 
by the absence and death of the sultan of Gazna. The shepherds 
were converted into robbers ; the bands of robbers were collected into 
an army of conquerors : as far as Ispahan and the Tigris Persia was 
afflicted by their predatory inroads; and the Turkmans were not 
ashamed or afraid to measure their courage and numbers with the 
proudest sovereigns of Asia. Massoud, the son and successor of 
Mahmud, had too long neglected the advice of his wisest Omrahs. 
" Your enemies," they repeatedly urged, " were in their origin a 
" swarm of ants ; they are now little snakes ; and, unless they be 
" instantly crushed, they will acquire the venom and magnitude of ser- 
" pents." After some alternatives of truce and hostility, after the 
repulse or partial success of his lieutenants, the sultan marched in 
person against the Turkmans, who attacked him on all sides with bar- 
barous shouts and irregular onset. ^' Massoud," says the Persian 
historian,^^ " plunged singly to oppose the torrent of gleaming arms, 
^' exhibiting such acts of gigantic force and valour as never king had 

*' Dow, Hist, of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 89, 95-98. I have copied this passage as a 
specimen of the Persiau manner; hut I suspect that, by some odd fatality, the style 
df Ferishta has been improved by that of Ossian 


* Gibbon's conjecture was well founded. Compare the more sober and genuine 
version of Col. Briggs, vol. i. p. 110. — M. 
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" before displayed. A few of his friends, roused by his words and 
*^ actions, and that innate honour which inspires the brave, seconded 
" their lord so well, that, wheresoever he turned his fatal They defeat 
*' sword, the enemies were mowed down or retreated before ^es ^ST 
" him. But now, when victory seemed to blow on his ^^ 
" standard, misfortune was active behind it ; for when he ^•'*- ^°3®- 
'^ looked round he beheld almost his whole army, excepting that 
" body he commanded in person, devouring the paths of flight." The 
Gaznevide was abandoned by the cowardice or treachery of some 
generals of Turkish race ; and this memorable day of Zendecan ^^ 
founded in Persia the dynasty of the shepherd kings.^^ 

The victorious Turkmans immediately proceeded to the election of 
a king ; and, if the probable tale of a Latin historian ^® de- j^^^ , 
serves any credit, they determined by lot the choice of their ge seija- 
new master. A number of arrows were successively inscribed a.d. 
with the name of a tribe, a family, and a candidate ; they 
were drawn from the bundle by the hand of a child, and the important 
prize was obtained by Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, the son of 
Seljuk, whose surname was immortalised in the greatness of his pos- 
terity. The sultan Mahmud, who valued himself on his skill in 
national genealogy, professed his ignorance of the family of Seljuk ; 
yet the father of that race appears to have been a chief of power and 
renown." For a daring intrusion into the haram of his prince, Seljuk 
was banished frx)m Turkestan : with a numerous tribe of his friends 
and vassals he passed the Jaxartes, encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Samarcand, embraced the religion of Mahomet, and acquired the 
crown of martyrdom in a war against the infidels. His age, of an 
hundred and seven years, surpassed the life of hb son, and Seljuk 


" The Zendekan of D'Herbelot (p. 1028), the Diridaka of Dow (vol. i. p. 97), is 
probably the Dandanekan of Abulfeda (Olograph, p. 345, Reiske), a small town of 
Chorasan, two days' journey from MarCl, and renowned through the East for the pro- 
duction and manufacture of cotton. 

** The Byzantine historians (Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 766, 767 [p. 566, aq,, ed. Bonn]; 
Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 255 [1. xvii. c. 25]; Nicephorus Bryennius, p. 21 [p. 26, ed. Bonn]) 
have confounded in this revolution the truth of time and place, of names and persons, 
of causes and events. The ignorance and errors of these Greeks (which I shall not 
stop to unravel) may inspire some distrust of the story of Cyaxares and Cyrus, as it is 
told by their most eloquent predecessors. 

*« Willerm. Tyr. l.i. c. 7, p. 633. [In Oeeta Dei per Franc. tom.i. fol. Hanov. 1611.] 
The divination by arrows is ancient and famous in the East. 

" D'Herbelot, p. 801. Yet after the fortune of his posterity, Seljuk became the 
thirty-fourth in Imeal descent from the great Afrasiab, emperor of Touran (p. 800). 
The Tartar pedigree of the house of Zingis gave a different cast to flattery and fable; 
and the historian Mirkhond derives the Seljukides from Alankavah, the virgin 
mother (p; 801, col. 2). If they be the same as the Zaizuts of Abulghaad Bahadur 
Khan (Hist. G^n^ogique, p. 148), we quote in their fovour the most weighty 
evidence of a Tartar prince himself, the descendant of Zingis, Alankavah, or Alauou, 
and Oguz Khan. 
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adopted the care of his two grandsons, Togrul and Jaafar,*^ the eldest 

of whom, at the age of forty-five, was invested with the title of 

Sultan in the royal city of Nishabur. The blind determi- 

Relgu and • - . . 

character of nation of chancc was justified by the virtues of the successfiil 
A.D. candidate. It would be superfluous to praise the valour of 
a Turk; and the ambition of Togrul ^^ was equal to his 
valour. By his arms the Gaznevides were expelled from the eastern 
kingdoms of Persia, and gradually driven to the banks of the Indus, 
in search of a softer and more wealthy conquest. In the West he 
annihilated the dynasty of the Bovddes; and the sceptre of Irak 
passed from the Persian to the Turkish nation. The princes who had 
felt, or who feared, the Seljukian arrows bowed their heads in the 
dust ; by the conquest of Adcrbijan, or Media, he approached the 
Roman confines ; and the shepherd presumed to despatch an ambas- 
sador, or herald, to demand the tribute and obedience of the emperor 
of Constantinople.^* In his own dominions Togrul was the father of 
his soldiers and people ; by a firm and equal administration Persia 
was relieved from the evils of anarchy ; and the same hands which 
had been imbrued in blood became the guardians of justice and the 
public peace. The more rustic, perhaps the wisest, portion of the 
Turkmans ^® continued to dwell in the tents of their ancestors ; and, 
from the Oxus to the Euphrates, these military colonies were pro- 
tected and propagated by their native princes. But the Turks of the 
court and city were refined by business and softened by pleasure : 
they imitated the dress, language, and manners of Persia ; and the 
royal palaces of Nishabur and Rei displayed the order and magni- 
ficence of a great monarchy. The most deserving of the Arabians and 
Persians were promoted to the honours of the state ; and the whole 
body of the Turkish nation embraced with fervour and sincerity the 
religion of Mahomet. The northern swarms of barbarians who over- 

*® By a slight corruption Togrul Beg is the Tangroli-pix of the Greeks. His reign 
and character are faithfully exhibited by D'Herbelot (Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 1027, 
1028) and De Guignes (Hist, des Huns, torn. iii. p. 189-201). 

*® Cedrenus, torn. ii. p. 774, 775 [p. 580, sq., ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, torn. ii. p. 257 
p. xvii. c. 25]. With their usual knowledge of Oriental affairs, they describe the 
ambassador as a sherif, who, like the syncellus of the patriarch, was the vicar and 
successor of the caliph. 

** From William of Tyre I have borrowed this distinction of Turks and Turkmans, 
which at least is popular and convenient. The names are the same, and the addition 
of man is of the same import in the Persic and Teutonic idioms. Few critics will adopt 
the etymology of James de Vitry (Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. c. 11, p. 1061 [Gesta Dei p 
Franc.]), of Turcoman!, quasi Turci et Comani, a mixed people. 


* Seljuk had four sons, Micail, Junus, Jaafar, mentioned by Gibbon, were the 

Amlan or Israil, and Musa. The last two sons of Micail. Weil) Geschichte der Cha> 

outlived him, but are not distinguished in lifen, vol. iiL p. 82.— -S. 
history. His grandsons, Togrul and 
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spread both Europe and Asia have been irreooncilably separated by 
the consequences of a similar conduct. Among the Moslems, as 
among the Christians, their vague and local traditions have yielded 
to the reason and authority of the prevailing system, to the fame of 
antiquity, and the consent of nations. But the triumph of the Koran 
is more pure and meritorious as it was not . assisted by any visible 
splendour of worship which might allure the pagans by some resem- 
blance of idolatry. The first of the Seljukian sultans was conspicuous 
by his zeal and faith ; each day he repeated the five prayers which 
are enjoined to the true believers ; of each week the two first days 
were consecrated by an extraordinary fast ; and in every city a mosch 
was completed before Togrul presumed to lay the foundations of a 
palace.^^ 

With the belief of the Koran, the son of Seljuk imbibed a lively 
reverence for the successor of the prophet But that sub- He deuvers 
lime character was still disputed by the caliphs of Bagdad of sa^d, 
and Egypt, and each of the rivals was solicitous to prove his ^'^' ^^^^' 
title in the judgment of the strong, though illiterate, barbarians. 
Mahmud the Gaznevide had declared himself in favour of the line of 
Abbas ; and had treated with indignity the robe of honour which was 
presented by the Fatimite ambassador. Yet the ungrateful Hashe- 
mite had changed with the change of fortune; he applauded the 
victory of Zendecan, and named the Seljukian sultan his temporal 
vicegerent over the Moslem ' world. As Togrul executed and en- 
larged this important trust, he was called to the deliverance of the 
caliph Cayem, and obeyed the holy summons, which gave a new 
kingdom to his arms.^^ In the palace of Bagdad the commander of 
the faithful still slumbered, a venerable phantom. His servant or 
master, the prince of the Bowides, could no longer protect him fi-om 
the insolence of meaner tyrants ; and the Euphrates and Tigris were 
oppressed by the revolt of the Turkish and Arabian emirs. The 
presence of a conqueror was implored as a blessing ; and the transient 
mischiefs of fire and sword were excused as the sharp but salutary 
remedies which alone could restore the health of the republic. At 
the head of an irresistible force the sultan of Persia marched from 
Hamadan : the proud were crushed, the prostrate were spared ; the 
prince of the Bowides disappeared ; the heads of the most obstinate 
rebels were laid at the feet of Togrul ; and he inflicted a lesson of 
obedience on the people of Mosul and Bagdad. After the chastise- 

" Hist. G^n^rale des Huns, torn. iii. p. 165, 166, 167. M. de Quignes quotes Abul- 
mahasen, an historian of Egypt. 

" Consult the BibHoth^ue Orientale, in the articles of the Abbassides, Caher, and 
Caiem, and the Annals of Elmacin and Abulpharagius. 
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ment of the guilty, and the restoration of peace, the royal shepherd 
accepted the reward of his labours ; and a solemn comedy represented 
His investi- ^^ triumph of religious prejudice over barbarian power.** 
^^ * The Turkish sultan embarked on the Tigris, landed at the 

gate of Racca, and made his public entry on horseback. At the 
palace-gate he respectfully dismounted, and walked on foot, preceded 
by his emirs without arms. The caliph was seated behind his black 
veil : the black garment of the Abbassides was cast over his shoulders, 
and he held in his hand the staff of the apostle of God. The con- 
queror of the East kissed the ground, stood some time in a modest 
posture, and was led towards the throne by the vizir and an inter- 
preter. After Togrul had seated himself on another throne his com- 
mission was publicly read, which declared him the temporal lieutenant 
of the vicar of the prophet. He was successively invested with seven 
robes of honour, and presented with seven slaves, the natives of the 
seven climates of the Arabian empire. His mystic veil was perfumed 
with musk ; two crowns * were placed on his head ; two scimitars 
were girded to his side, as the symbols of a double reign over the 
East and West After this inauguration the sultan was prevented 
from prostrating himself a second time ; but he twice kissed the hand 
of the commander of the faithful, and his titles were proclaimed by 
the voice of heralds and the applause of the Moslems. In a second 
visit to Bagdad the Seljukian prince again rescued the caliph from 
his enemies ; and devoutly, on foot, led the bridle of his mule from 
the prison to the palace.^ Their alliance was cemented by the mar- 
riage of Togrul's sister with the successor of the prophet Without 
reluctance he had introduced a Turkish virgin into his haram ; but 
Cayem proudly refused his daughter to the sultan, disdained to 
mingle the blood of the Hashemites with the blood of a Scythian 
shepherd; and protracted the negociation many months, till the 
gradual diminution of his revenue admonished Um that he was still 
in the hands of a master. The royal nuptials were followed by the 

^ For this curious ceremony I am indebted to M. de Quignes (torn. iii. p. 1 97, 
198), and tliat learned author is obliged to Bondari, who composed in Arabic the 
history of the Seljukides (torn. y. p. 365). I am ignorant of his age, country, and 
character. 


* According to Von Hammer, " crowns " entrance the caliph received him with the 

are incorrect. They are unknown as a greatest pomp, conferred on him, in the 

symbol of royalty in the East. Y. Hammer, presence of aJl his great officers, the do- 

Osmanische Geschichte, vol. i. p. 567. — M. minion over all the lands which he had 

^ According to other accounts Togrul conquered, and bestowed on him the title 

did not even once see the caliph on his of '* King of the East and of the Weat" 

first visit to Bagdad, though he remained "Weil, vol. iii. p. 97, 99, — S. 
there more ths^ a year. On his second 
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death of Togrul himself;*** as he left no children, his nephew Alp 
Arslan succeeded to the title and prerogatives of sultan; and death, 
and his name, after that of the caliph, was pronounced in ^^' "^• 
the public prayers of the Moslems. Yet in this revolution the Abbas- 
sides acquired a larger measure of liberty and power. On the throne 
of Asia the Turkish- monarchs were less jealous of the domestic ad- 
ministration of Bagdad ; and the commanders of the faithful were 
relieved from the ignominious vexations to which they had been 
exposed by the presence and poverty of the Persian dynasty. 

Since the fall of the caliphs, the discord and degeneracy of the 
Saracens respected the Asiatic provinces of Rome ; wluch, ^^ 
by the victories of Nicephorus, Zimisces, and Basil, had ^^^*^® 
been extended as far as Antioch and the eastern boundaries empire. 
of Armenia. Twenty-five years after the death of Basil, 
his successors were suddenly assaulted by an unknown race of 
barbarians, who united the Scythian valour with the fanaticism of 
new proselytes, and the art and riches of a powerful monarchy.^* 
The myriads of Turkish horse overspread a frontier of six hundred 
miles from Tauris to Arzeroum, and the blood of one hundred and 
thirty thousand Christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Arabian 
prophet. Yet the arms of Togrul did not make any deep or lasting 
impression on the Greek empire. The torrent rolled away from the 
open country ; the sultan retired without glory or success from the 
siege of an Armenian city ; the obscure hostilities were continued or 
suspended with a vicissitude of events; and the bravery of the 
Macedonian legions renewed the fame of the conqueror of Asia.^^ 
The name of Alp Arslan, the valiant lion, is expressive of Reign of 
the popular idea of the perfection of man ; and the successor ^^ t"!*"' 
of Togrul displayed the fierceness and generosity of the ^o^^-io'^. 
royal animal. He oassed the Euphrates at the head of the Turkish 

^ Eodem anno (a.h. 455) obiit princeps Togrulbecns . . . rex tuit clemens, prudens, 
et perituB regnandi, cujus terror corda mortalium invaaerat, ita ut obedirent ei reges 
atque ad ipsum scriberent. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 342, vers. Erpenii [4to. ed.]. 

^ For these wars of the Turks and Romans, see in general the Byzantine histories 
of Zonaras and Cedrenus, Scylitzes the continuator of Gedrenus, and Nicephorus Bry> 
ennius Caesar. The two first of these were monks, the two latter statesmen; yet such 
were the Greeks, that the difference of style and character is scarcely discernible. 
f^Dr the Orientals, I draw as usual on the wealth of D^Herbelot (see titles of tiie first 
Sdyukides) and the accuracy of De Guignes (Hist, des Huns, torn. iii. 1. z.). 

f. \s..A «^ ' * t u i^ A*iJf_„i- ' * ?.f TT' * n-jl.. X 



(D'Herbelot, p. 317, &o.). 


* Togrul was affianced to the caliph's riage was consummated, at the age of 
daughter, but he died before the mar- sixty. Weil, vol. iii. p. 103, sg.— S. 
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cavalry, and entered Csesarea, the uetropolis of Cappadocia, to which 
he had been attracted by the fame and wealth of the temple of St 
Basil. The solid structure resisted the destroyer: but he carried 
away the doors of the shrine incrusted with gold and peark, and 
profaned the relics of the tutelar saint, whose mortal frsiilties were 
now covered by the venerable rust of antiquity. The final 
Aim«l^uaDd couqucst of Armenia and Georgia was achieved by Alp 
^'^'^?5. Arslan. In Armenia, the title of a kingdom, and the spirit 
1065-1068. ^j» ^ nation, were annihilated: the artificial fortifications 
were yielded by the mercenaries of Constantinople; by strangers 
without &ith, veterans without pay or arms, and recruits without ex- 
perience or discipline. The loss of this important frontier was the 
news of a day : and the Catholics were neither surprised nor dis- 
pleased that a people so deeply infected with the Nestorian and 
Eutychian errors had been delivered by Christ and his mother into 
the hands of the infidels.*"' The woods and valleys of Mount 
Caucasus were more strenuously defended by the native Georgians,^® 
or Iberians : but the Turkish sultan and his son Malek were inde- 
fatigable in this holy war : their captives were compelled to promise 
a spiritual, as well as temporal, obedience; and, instead of their 
collars and bracelets, an iron horse-shoe, a badge of ignominy, was 
imposed on the infidels who still adhered to the worship of their 
fathers. The change, however, was not sincere or universal ; and, 
through ages of serritude, the Georgians have maintained the 
succession of their princes and bishops. But a race of men whom 
Nature has cast in her most perfect mould is degraded by poverty, 
ignorance, and vice ; their profession, and still more their practice, 
of Christianity is an empty name ; and if they have emerged from 
heresy, it is only because they are too illiterate to remember a meta- 
physical creed.^^ 

The false or genuine magnanimity of Mahmud the Gaznevide was 

O? rhv 'l(itii^Icir xeti 1At^»if«T»fiti»}>, teat rhv vapaxufuvfiv 0i*M/fi9 'Apfittviuv tuu tl r«v ^UvieU' 
«nv TM Vt^To^uv *») rm 'A«^«X*»» S^w*tv6vffn eti^tfftv (Soylitzes, ad calcem Cedreni, torn, 
ji. p. 834 [p. 687, ed. Bonn], whose ambiguoiu construction shall not tempt me to 
suspect that he confounded the Nestorian and Monophysite heresies). He familiarly 
talks of the fitnftgf x^^^s* •^Y^t 9>«v, qualities, as I should apprehend, very foreign to 
the perfect Being; but his bigotry is forced to confess that they were soon afterwards 
discharged on the orthodox Romans. 

^ Had the name of Qeoi^gians been known to the Greeks (Stritter, Memoriffi 
Byzant. tom. iv. Ihericd), I should derive it from their agriculture, as the 2»ti^ae« 
yitt^yci of Herodotus (1. iv. c. 18, p. 289, edit. Wesseling). But it appears only 
since the crusades, among the Latins (Jac. a Yitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. c. 79, p. 1095) 
and Orientals (D*Herbelot, p. 407), and was devoutly borrowed from St. Gleorge of 
Cappadocia. 

* Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 632. See, in Chardin's Travels (tom. i. p. 
171-174), the manners and religion of this handsome but worthless nation. See the 
pedigree of their princes from Adam to the present century, in the Tables of M. de 
uuignes (tom. i. p. 433-438). 
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not imitated by Alp Arslan ; and he attacked without scruple the 
Greek empress Eudocia . and her children. His alarming: _ 

n-i-i •! ii»si The emperor 

proeress compelled her to give herself and her sceptre to Romanua 

* o i o ^ X Diogenes 

the hand of a soldier ; and Romanus Diogenes was in- a.d.' 
vested with the Imperial purple. His patriotism, and perhaps 
his pride, urged him from Constantinople within two months after his 
accession ; and the next campaign he most scandalously took the field 
during the holy festival of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes was no 
more than the husband of Eudocia : in the camp, he was the emperor 
of the Romans, and he sustained that c' aracter v^ith feeble resources 
and invincible courage. By his spirit and success, the soldiers were 
taught to act, the subjects to hope, and the enemies to fear. The 
Turks had penetrated into the heart of Phrygia; but the sultan 
himself had resigned to his emirs the prosecution of the war ; and 
their numerous detachments were scattered over Asia in the security 
of conquest. Laden with spoil, and careleps of discipline, they were 
separately surprised and defeated by the Greeks : the activity of the 
emperor seemed to multiply his presence ; and while they heard of 
his expedition to Antioch, the enemy felt his sword on the hills of 
Trebizond. In three laborious campaigns the Turks were driven 
beyond the Euphrates : in the fourth and last, Romanus undertook 
the deliverance of Armenia. The desolation of the land obliged 
him to transport a supply of two months' provisions ; and he marched 
forwards to the siege of Malazkerd,^ an important fortress in the 
midway between the modem cities of Arzeroum and Van. His army 
amounted, at the least, to one hundred thousand men. The troops 
of Constantinople were reinforced by the disorderly multitudes of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia ; but the real strength was composed of the 
subjects and allies of Europe, the lemons of Macedonia, and the 
squadrons of Bulgaria ; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who were them- 
selves of the Turkish race;^^ and, above all, the mercenary and 
adventurous bands of French and Normana Their lances were 


^ This city is mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Administrat. Imperii, 
1. ii. c. 44, p. 119 [tom. iii. p. 192, ed. Bonn]) and the Byzantines of the xith century, 
under the name of Mantzikierte, and by some is confounded with Theodosiopolis; but 
Delisle, in his notes and maps, has very properly fixed the sitiiation. Abulfeda (Oleo- 
graph, tab. xviii. p. 310) describes Malasgerd as a small town, built with black stone, 
supplied with water, without trees, &c. 

^* The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Memor. Byzant., tom. iii. p. 923-948) are the 
Gozz of the Orientals (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 522; tom. iii. p. 133, &c.). They 
appear on the Danube and the Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and the 
name seems to have been extended to the whole Turkman race.* 


* The Uzi were the people afterwards tine writers. See Editor's note, vol. vii, 
called Cumani or Comaui by the Byzan- p. 79.— S. 
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oommanded by the valiant Ursel of Baliol, the kinsman or father of 
the Scottish kings,'* and were allowed to excel in the exercise of 
arms, or, according to the Greek style, in the practice of the Pyrrhic 
dance. 

On the report of this bold invasion, which threatened his hereditary 
Defeat of dominions. Alp Arslan flew to the scene of action at the 
?1. M?il°'' head of forty thousand horse.** His rapid and skilful 
Auguat evolutions distressed and dismayed the superior numbers 
of the Greeks ; and in the defeat of Basilacius, one of their principal 
generals, he displayed the first example of his valoiur and clemency. 
The imprudence of the emperor had separated his forces after the 
reduction of Malazkerd. It was in vain that he attempted to recall 
the mercenary Franks : they refused to obey his summons ; he dis- 
dained to await their return : the desertion of the Uzi filled his mind 
with anxiety and suspicion ; and against the most salutary advice he 
rushed forwards to speedy and decisive action. Had he listened to 
the fair proposals of the sultan, Bomanus might have secured a retreat, 
perhaps a peace; but in these overtures he supposed the fear or 
weakness of the enemy, and his answer was conceived in the tone of 
insult and defiance. *• If the barbarian wishes for peace, let him 
" evacuate the ground which he occupies for the encampment of the 
*^ Romans, and surrender his city and palace of Rei as a pledge of his 
** sincerity." Alp Arslan smiled at the vanity of the demand, but he 
wept the death of so many faithful Moslems ; and after a devout 
prayer, proclaimed a free permission to all who were desirous of 
retiring from the field. With his own hands he tied up his horse's 
tail, exchanged his bow and arrows for a mace and scimitar, clothed 
himself in a white garment, perfumed his body with musk, and 
declared that, if he were vanquished, that spot should be the place of 
his burial*^ The sultan himself had affected to cast away his missile 
weapons ; but his hopes of victory were placed in the arrows of the 
Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons were loosely distributed in the form 

•■ Urselraa [UreeUus] (the RuBselius of Zonaras) is distinguished by Jeffrey Mala- 
terra (1. ii. o. 33) among the Norman conquerors of Sicily, and with the surname of 
Baliol : and our own historians will tell how the Baliols came from Normandy to 
Durham, Jouilt Bernard's castle on the Tees, married an heiress of Scotland, &c. 
Bucange (Not. ad Nicephor. Bryennium, 1. ii. No. 4) has laboured the subject in 
honour of the President de Bailleul, whose father had exchanged the sword for 
the gown. 

** Elmacin (p. 343, 344) assigns this probable number, which is reduced by Abul- 
pharagius to 15,000 (p. 227), and by DHHerbelot (p. 102) to 12,000 horse. But the 
same TClmftAJn gives 300,000 men to the emperor, of whom Abulpharagius says, Cum 
centum hominum millibus, multisque equis et magna pompd. instructus. The Greeks 
abstain from any definition of numbers. 

^ The Byzantine writers do not speak so distinctly of the presence of the sultan; 
he committed his forces to an eunucn, had retired to a distance. Sec, Is it ignorance, 
or jealousy, or truth? 
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of a crescent. Instead of the* successive lines and reserves of the 
Grecian tactics, Romanus led his army in a single and solid phalanx, 
and pressed with vigour and impatience the artfiil and yielding 
resistance of the barbarians. In this desultory and fruitless combat 
he wasted the greater part of a summer's day, till prudence and 
fatigue compelled him to return to his camp. But a retreat is always 
perilous in the face of an active foe ; and no sooner had the standaixl 
been turned to the rear than the phalanx was broken by the base 
cowardice, or the baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival prince, who 
disgraced his birth and the purple of the Caesars.^^ The Turkish 
squadrons poured a cloud of arrows on this moment of confusion and 
lassitude ; and the horns of their formidable crescent were closed in 
the rear of the Greeks In the destruction of the army and pillage 
of the camp, it would be needless to mention the number of the slain 
or captives. The Byzantine writers deplore the loss of an inestimable 
pearl: they forget^ to mention, that in this fatal day the Asiatic 
provinces of Rome were irretrievably sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Romanus attempted to rally and save 
the relics of his army. When the centre, the Imperial captivity 
station, was left naked on all sides, and encompassed by the SoelrfX' 
victorious Turks, he still, with desperate courage, maintained ^t^^^- 
the fight till the close of day, at the head of the brave and faithful 
subjects who adhered to his standard. They fell around him ; his 
horse was slain ; the emperor was wounded ; yet he stood alone and 
intrepid till he was oppressed and bound by the strength of multi- 
tudes. The glory of this illustrious prize was disputed by a slave and 
a soldier ; a slave who had seen him on the throne of Constantinople, 
and a soldier whose extreme deformity had been excused on the 
promise of some signal service. Despoiled of his arms, his jewels, 
and his purple, Romanus spent a dreary and perilous night on the 
field of battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of the meaner barbarians. 
In the morning the royal captive was presented to Alp Arslan, who 
doubted of his fortune, till the identity of the person was ascertained 
by the report of his ambassadors, and by the more pathetic evidence 
of Basilacius, who embraced with tears the feet of his unhappy 
sovereign. The successor of Constantino, iii a plebeian habit, was led 
into the Turkish divan and commanded to kiss the ground before the 
lord of Asia. He reluctantly obeyed ; and Alp Arslan, starting from 


^ He was the son of the Geesar John Ducas, brother of the emperor Constantine 
(Bucange, Fam. Byzant. p. 165). Nicephorus Bryennius applauds his virtues and ex- 
tenuates his faults (1. i. p. 30, 38 [p. 41, 54, ed. Bonn]; 1. ii. p. 53 [p. 76, ed. Bonn]). 
Tet he owns his enmity to Romanus, »v xetyv ll ^tX/ue tx''^ ^^^^ Ba^iXia, Scylibzes 
speaks more explicitly of his treason. 

VOL. VII. M 
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his throne, is said to have planted his foot on the neck of the Roman 
emperor.^^ But the fact is doubtful ; and if, in this moment of inso* 
lence, the sultan complied with the national custom, the rest of his 
conduct has extorted the praise of his bigoted foes, and may afford a 
lesson to the most civilised ages. He instantly raised the royal captive 
from the ground ; and thrice clasping his hand with tender sympathy, 
assured him thcit his life and dignity should be inviolate in the hands 
of a prince who had learned to respect the majesty of his equals and 
the vicissitudes of fortune. From the divan Romanus was conducted 
to an adjacent tent, where he was served with pomp and reverence by 
the officers of the sultan, who, twice each day, seated him in the place 
of honour at his own table. In a free and familiar conversation of 
eight days, not a word, not a look, of insult escaped from the con- 
queror; but he severely censured the unworthy subjects who had 
deserted their valiant prince in the hour of danger, and gently 
admonished his antagonist of some errors which he had committed in 
the management of the war. In the preliminaries of negociation Alp 
Arslan asked him what treatment he expected to receive, and the calm 
indifference of the emperor displays the freedom of his mind. " If 
" you are cruel," said he, " you will take my life ; if you listen to 
" pride, you will drag me at your chariot wheels ; if you consult your 
" interest, you will accept a ransom and restore me to my country." 
" And what," continued the sultan, " would have been your own 
" behaviour had fortune smiled on your arms?" The reply of the 
Greek betrays a sentiment which prudence, and even gratitude, should 
have taught him to suppress. " Had I vanquished," he fiercely said, 
" I would have inflicted on thy body many a stripe." The Turkish 
conqueror smiled at the insolence of his captive ; observed that the 
Christian law inculcated the love of enemies and forgiveness of 
injuries ; and nobly declared that he would not imitate an example 
which he condemned. After mature deliberation. Alp Arslan dic- 
tated the terms of liberty and peace, a ransom of a million,* an annual 
tribute of three hundred and sixty thousand pieces of gold,^'' the mar- 
riage of the royal children, and the deliverance of all the Moslems 
who were in the power of the Greeks. Romanus, with a sigh, sub- 
scribed this treaty, so disgraceful to the majesty of the empire : he 

* This circumstance, wliich we read and doubt in Scylitzes and Constantino Ma- 
nasses, is more prudently omitted by Nicephorus and Zonaras. 

^ The ransom and tribute are attested by reason and the Orientals. The other 
Greeks are modestly silent; but Nicephorus Bryennius dares to affirm that the terms 
were ovx ava^tetf 'PwfuiiMf [p. 44, ed. Bonn], and that the emperor would have preferred 
death to a shameful treaty. 


• Elmacm gives 1,500,000. Wilken, Geschichte der Kreuzziige, vol. i. p. lO.—llL 
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was immediately invested with a Turkish robe of honour ; his nobles 
and patricians were restored to their sovereign ; and the sultan, after 
a courteous embrace, dismissed him with rich presents and a military 
guard. No sooner did he reach the confines of the empire than he 
was informed that the palace and provinces had disclaimed their 
allegiance to a captive ; a sum of two hundred thousand pieces was 
painfully collected ; and the fallen monarch transmitted this part of 
his ransom, with a sad confession of his impotence and disgrace. The 
generosity, or perhaps the ambition, of the sultan prepared to espouse 
the cause of his ally ; but his designs were prevented by the defeat, 
imprisonment, and death of Romanus Diogenes.^® 

In the treaty of peace it does not appear that Alp At^lan extorted 
any province or city from the captive emperor; and his 
revenge was satisfied with the trophies of his victory, and Aip Arsian, 
the spoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to the Black Sea. The 
fairest part of Asia was subject to his laws : twelve hundred princes, or 
the sons of princes, stood before his throne ; and two hundred thousand 
soldiers marched under his banners. The sultan disdained to pursue 
the fugitive Greeks ; but he meditated the more glorious conquest of 
Turkestan, the original seat of the house of Seljuk. He moved from 
Bagdad to the banks of the Oxus ; a bridge was thrown over the river ; 
and twenty days were consumed in the passage of his troops. But 
the progress of the great king was retarded by the governor of 
Berzem ; and Joseph the Carizmian presumed to defend his fortress 
against the powers of the East. When he was produced a captive in 
the royal tent, the sultan, instead of praising his valour, severely 
reproached his obstinate folly ; and the insolent replies of the rebel 
provoked a sentence, that he should be fastened to four stakes and 
left to expire in that painful situation. At this command the des- 
perate Carizmian, drawing a dagger, rushed headlong towards the 
throne : the guards raised their battle-axes ; their zeal was checked by 
Alp Arslan, the most skilful archer of the age : he drew his bow, but 
his foot slipped, the arrow glanced aside, and he received in his breast 
the dagger of Joseph, who was instantly cut in pieces. The wound 
was mortal ; and the Turkish prince bequeathed a dying admonition 
to the pride of kings. " In my youth," said Alp Arslan, " I was 

^ The defeat and captivity of Romanus Diogenes may be found in John Scylitzes 
ad calcem Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 835-843 [p. 689-704, ed. Bonn]; Zonaras, tom. li. p. 
281-284 p. xvii. c. 13-15]; Nicephorus Bryennius, 1. i. p. 25-32 [p. 33-44, ed. Bonn]; 
Glycas, p. 325-327 [p. 607-611, ed. Bonn]; Constantine Manasdes, p. 134 [v. 6594, p. 
280, ed. Bonn]; Elmacm, Hist. Saracen, p. 343, 344; Abulpharag. Dynast, p. 227; 
D'Herbelot, p. 102, 103; De Guignes, tom. iii. p. 207-211. Besides my old acquamt- 
ance Elmacin and Abulpharagius, the historian of the Hims has consulted Abulfeda, 
and his epitomiser Benschoimah, a Chronicle of the Caliphs, by Soyouthi, Abulma- 
hasen of Egypt, and Novairi of Africa. 
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" advised by a sage to humble myself before God ; to distrust my 
" own strength ; and never to despise the most contemptible foe. I 
" have neglected these lessons ; and my neglect has been deservedly 
" punished. Yesterday, as from an eminence I beheld the numbers, 
" the discipline, and the spirit of my armies, the earth seemed to 
" tremble under my feet ; and I said in my heart, Surely thou art the 
" king of the world, the greatest and most invincible of warriors. 
" These armies are no longer mine ; and, in the confidence of my 
" personal strength, I now fall by the hand of an assassin." ^® Alp 
Arslan possessed the virtues of a Turk and a Musulman ; his voice 
and stature commanded the reverence of mankind; his face was 
shaded with long whiskers ; and his ample turban was fashioned in the 
shape of a crown. The remains of the sultan were deposited in the 
tomb of the Seljukian dynasty ; and the passenger might read and 
meditate this useful inscription:*® "O ye who have seen the 
" GLORY OF Alp Arslan exalted to the heavens, repair to Maru, 
" AND YOU WILL BEHOLD IT BURIED IN THE DUST." The annihila- 
tion of the inscription, and the tomb itself, more forcibly proclaims 
the instability of human greatness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan his eldest son had been acknowledged 
as the future sultan of the Turks. On his father's death 
prosperity of the inheritance was disputed by an uncle, a cousin, and a 
Aj>. brother : they drew their scimitars and assembled their fol- 
lowers ; and the triple victory of Malek Shah *^ established 
his own reputation and the right of primogeniture. In every age, 
and more especially in Asia, the thirst of power has inspired the same 
passions and occasioned the same disorders ; but, from the long series 
of civil war, it would not be easy to extract a sentiment more pure 
and magnanimous than is contained in a saying of the Turkish 
prince. On the eve of the battle he performed his devotions at Thous, 
before the tomb of the Imam Riza. As the sultan rose from the 
ground he asked his vizir Nizam, who had knelt beside him, what 
had been the object of his secret petition : " That your arms may be 
" crowned with victory," was the prudent, and most probably the sin- 
cere, answer of the minister. " For my part," replied the generous 

® This interesting death is told by D'Herbelot (p. 103, 104) and M. de Guignes 
(torn. iii. p. 212, 213), from their Oriental writers; but neither of them have trans- 
fused the spirit of Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 844, 345). 

^ A critic of high renown (the late Dr. Johnson), who has severely scrutinised the 
epitaphs of Pope, might cavil in this sublime inscription at the words ** repair to 
Maru," since the reader must already be at Maru before he could peruse the in- 
scription. 

*^ The Biblioth^ue Orientale has given the text of the reign of Malek (p. 542, 548, 
544, 654, 655); and the Histoire Gen^rale des Huns (tom. iii. p. 214-224) has added 
the usual measure of repetition, emendation, and supplement. Without those two 
learned Frenchmen I should be blind indeed in the Eastern world. 
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Malek, ^'I implored the Lord of hosts that he would take from me 
" my life and crown, if my brother be more worthy than myself to 
*' reign over the Moslems." The favourable judgment of Heaven 
was ratified by the caliph ; and for the first time the sacred title of 
Commander of the Faithful was communicated to a barbarian. But 
this barbarian, by his personal merit and the extent of his empire, 
was the greatest prince of his age. After the settlement of Persia 
and Syria he marched at the head of innumerable armies to achieve 
the conquest of Turkestan, which had been undertaken by his father. 
In his passage of the Oxus the boatmen, who had been employed in 
transporting some troops, complained that their payment was assigned 
on the revenues of Antioch. The sultan frowned at this preposterous 
choice ; but he smiled at the artful flattery of his vizir. " It was not 
" to postpone their reward that I selected those remote places, but to 
*' leave a memorial to posterity, that, under your reign, Antioch and 
" the Oxus were subject to the same sovereign." But this description 
of his limits was unjust and parsimonious : beyond the Oxus he reduced 
to his obedience the cities of Bochara, Carizme, and Samarcand, and 
crushed each rebellious slave or independent savage who dared to 
resist. Malek passed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the last boundary of 
Persian civilisation : the hordes of Turkestan yielded to his supre- 
macy: his name was inserted on the coins and in the prayers of 
Cashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China. From 
the Chinese frontier he stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feu- 
datory sway to the west and south, as far as the mountains of Georgia, 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, the holy city of Jerusalem, and 
the spicy groves of Arabia Felix. Instead of resigning himself to the 
luxury of his haram, the shepherd king, both in peace and war, was in 
action and in the field. By the perpetual motion of the royal camp 
each province was successively blessed with his presence ; and he is 
said to have perambulated twelve times the wide extent of his domi- 
nions, which surpassed the Asiatic reign of Cyrus and the caliphs. 
Of these expeditions the most pious and splendid was the pilgrimage 
of Mecca : the freedom and safety of the caravans were protected by 
his arms ; the citizens and pilgrims were enriched by the proftision of 
his alms ; and the desert was cheered by the places of relief and refresh- 
ment which he instituted for the use of his brethren. Hunting was 
the pleasure, and even the passion, of the sultan, and his train con- 
sisted of forty-seven thousand horses; but after the massacre of a 
Turkish chase, for each piece of game he bestowed a piece of gold on 
the poor, a slight atonement, at the expense of the people, for the cost 
and mischief of the amusement of kings. In the peaceful prosperity 
of his reign the cities of Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 
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with moschs and colleges: few departed from his divan without 
reward, and none without justice. The language and literature of 
Persia revived under the house of Seljuk ; ** and if Malek emulated 
tlie liberality of a Turk less potent than himselfy^^ his palace might 
resound with the songs of a hundred poets. The sultan bestowed a 
more serious and learned care on the reformation of the calendar, 
which was effected by a general assembly of the astronomers of ^e 
East. By a law of the prophet the Moslems are confined to the 
irregular course of the lunar months; in Persia, since the age of 
Zoroaster, the revolution of the sun has been known and celebrated 
as an annual festival ; ^^ but after the fall of the Magian empire, the 
intercalation had been neglected ; the fractions of minutes and hours 
were multiplied into days ; and the date of the spring was removed 
from the sign of Aries to that of Pisces. The reign of Malek was 
illustrated by the GrelalcBan asra ; and all errors, either past or future, 
were corrected by a computation of time, which surpasses the Julian, 
and approaches the accuracy of the Gregorian, style.** 

In a period when Europe was plunged in the deepest barbarism. 
His death, ^hc light and splendour of Asia may be ascribed to the 
A.D. low. docility rather tiian the knowledge of the Turkish con- 
querors. An ample share of their wisdom and virtue is due to a 
Persian vizir, who ruled the empire under the reigns of Alp Arslan 
and his son. Nizam, one of the most illustrious ministers of the East, 
was honoured by the caliph as an oracle of religion and science ; he 
was trusted by the sultan as the faithful vicegerent of his power and 
justice. After an administration of thirty years, the fame of the vizir, 
his wealth, and even his services, were transformed into crimes. He 
was overthrown by the insidious arts of a woman and a rival ; and his 
fall was hastened by a rash declaration, that his cap and inkhom, the 
badges of his office, were connected by the divine decree with the 
throne and diadem of the sultan. At the age of ninety-three years 
the venerable statesman was dismissed by his master, accused by his 


^^ See an excellent discourse at the end of Sir William Jones's History of Nadir 
Shah, and the articles of the poets Amak, Anvari^ Kafichidi^ Sta,, in the Bihlioth^ue 
Orientale. 

*^ His name was Eheder Khan. Four hags were placed round his sofa, and, as 
he listened to the song, he cast handfuls of gold and silver to the poets (D*Herbelot, 
p. 107). All this may be true; but I do not understand how he could reign in 
Transoziana in the time of Malek Shah, and much less how Kheder could surpass hirri 
in power and pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the end, of the xith century 
is the true sera of his reign. 

^ See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. p. 235. 

** The Gtelalsean sera (Gelaleddin, Glory of the Faith, was one of the names or 
titles of Malek Shah) is fixed to the xvth of March, a.h. 471— a.d. 1079. Dr. Hyde 
has produced the original testimonies of the Persians and Arabians (de Beligione 
veterum Persarum, c. 16, p. 200-211). 
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enemies, and murdered by a fanatic : * the last words of Nizam at- 
tested his innocence, and the remainder of Malek's life was short and 
inglorious. From Ispahan, the scene of this disgraceful transaction, 
the sultan moved to Bagdad, with the design of transplanting the 
caliph, and of fixing his own residence in the capital of the Moslem 
world. The feeble successor of Mahomet obtained a respite of ten 
days ; and before the expiration of the term the barbarian was sum- 
moned by the angel of death. His ambassadors at Constantinople 
had asked in marriage a Roman princess ; but the proposal was 
decently eluded, and the daughter of Alexius, who might herself 
have been the victim, expresses her abhorrence of this unnatural con- 
junction.** The daughter of the sultan was bestowed on the caliph 
Moctadi, with the imperious condition that, renouncing the society 
of his wives and concubines, he should for ever confine himself to 
this honourable alliance. 

The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire expired in the 
person of Malek Shah. His vacant throne was disputed by 
his brother and his four sons;^ and, after a series of civil the seijukian 
wars, the treaty which reconciled the surviving candidates 
confirmed a lasting separation in the Persian dynasty, the eldest and 
principal branch of the house of Seljuk. The three younger dynasties 
were those of KermaUy of Syriay and of Roum : the first of these 
commanded an extensive, though obscure,*'' dominion on the shores of 
the Indian Ocean ; *® the second expelled the Arabian princes of 
Aleppo and Damascus ; and the third, our peculiar care, invaded the 
Roman provinces of Asia Minor. The generous policy of Malek 
contributed to their elevation : he allowed the princes of his blood, 
even those whom he had vanquished in the field, to seek new king- 
doms worthy of their ambition; nor was he displeased that they 

^ She speaks of this Persian royalty as av'aifnt xtu^^tufuvUrt^w Trtfiat, Anna Com- 
nena was only nine years old at the end of the reign of Malek Shah (a.d. 1092)^ and 
when she speaks of his assassination she confounds the sultan with the vizir (Alexias, 
1. vi. p. 177, 178 [torn. i. p. 314-317, ed. Bonn]). 

^' So obscure, that the industry of M. de Guignes could only copy (torn. i. p. 244; 
torn. iii. part i. p. 269, &c.) the history, or rather list, of the Seljukides of Eerman, 
in Biblioth^ue Orientale. They were extinguished before the end of the xiith 
century. 

^^ Tavemier, perhaps the only traveller who has visited Eerman, describes the 
capital as a great ruinous village, twenty-five days* journey from Ispahan, and twenty- 
seven from Ormus, in the midst of a fertile country (Voyages en Turquie et en Perse, 
p. 107, 110). 

* He was the first great victim of his minions were for a time ro-united in the 
enemy, Hassan Sabek, founder of the person of Sandjar, one of the sons of Ma- 
Assassins. . Von Hammer, Geschichte der lek Shah, who ruled " from Eashgar to 
Assassinen, p. 95.— M. " Antioch, from the Caspian to the straits 

*> See Von Hammer, Osmanische Qes- " of Babehnandeb." — M. 
chichte, vol. i. p. 16. The Seyukian do- 
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fihould draw away the more ardent spirits who might have disturbed 
the tranquillity of his reign. As the supreme head of his family and 
nation, ^e great sultan of Persia commanded the obedience and 
tribute of his royal brethren : the thrones of Kerman and Nice, of 
Aleppo and Damascus, the Atabeks and emirs of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, erected their standards under the shadow of his sceptre : *^ and 
the hordes of Turkmans overspread the plains of the Western Asia. 
After the death of Malek the bands of union and subordination were 
relaxed and finally dissolved : the indulgence of the house of Seljuk 
invested their slaves with the inheritance of kingdoms ; and, in the 
Oriental style, a crowd of princes arose from the dust of their feet.^^ 

A prince of the royal line, Cutulmish, the son of Izrail, the son of 
Conquest Scljuk, had fallcu in a battle against Alp Arslan : and the 
Mi^V humane victor had dropped a tear over his grave. His five 
^*I'Sl"' sons, strong in arms, ambitious of power, and eager for 
1074-1084. revenge, unsheathed their scimitars against the son of Alp 
Arslan. The two armies expected the signal, when {he caliph, for- 
getfiii of the majesty which secluded him from vulgar eyes, interposed 
his venerable mediation. '' Instead of shedding the blood of your 
" brethren, your brethren both in descent and faith, unite your forces 
^' in a holy war against the Greeks, the enemies of God and his 
" apostle." They listened to his voice ; the sultan embraced his 
rebellious kinsmen ; and the eldest, the valiant Soliman, accepted the 
royal standard, which gave him the free conquest and hereditary 
command of the provinces of the Roman empire, from Arzeroum to 
Constantinople and the \mknown regions of the West.*^ Accompanied 
by his four brothers, he passed the Euphrates : the Turkish camp was 
soon seated in the neighbourhood of Eutaieh in Phrygia ; and his 
flying cavalry laid waste the country as far as the Hellespont and the 
Black Sea. Since the decline of the empire the peninsula of Asia 
Minor had been exposed to the transient though destructive inroads 
of the Persians and Saracens ; but the fruits of a lasting conquest 
were reserved for the Turkish sultan ; and his arms were introduced 
by the Greeks, who aspired to reign on the ruins of their country. 
Since the captivity of Romanus, six years the feeble son of Eudocia 

^ It appears from Anna Comnena that the Turks of Asia Minor obeyed the signet 
and ohiauss of the great sultan (Alexias, 1 . vi. p. 170 [torn. 1. p. 302, ed. Bonn]), and 
that the two sons of Soliman were detained in his court (p. 180 [p. 319, »6.]). 

^ This expression is quoted by Petit de la Croix (Vie de Qengiscan, p. 161) from 
some poet, most probably a Persian. 

^* On the conquest of Asia Minor, M. de Guignes has derived no assistance from the 
Turkish or Arabian writers, who produce a naked list of the Seljukides of Roum. 
The Greeks are unwilling to expose their shame, and we must extort some. hints from 
Scylitzes (p. 860, 863 [p. 731, 736, ed. Bonn]), Nicephorus Bryennius (p. 88, 91, 92, 
&c., 103, 104 [p. 130, 136, sqq,^ 158, sqq., ed. Bonn]), and Anna Comnena (Alexias, 
p. 91, 92, &c., 168, &c. [torn. i. p. 169, sqq., 299, sgg., ed. Bonn]) 
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. had trembled under the weight of the Imperial crown, till the pro- 
vinces of the East and West were lost in the same month by a double 
rebellion : of either chief Nicephorus was the common name ; but the 
surnames of Bryennius and Botoniates distinguish the European and 
Asiatic candidates. Their reasons, or rather their promises, were 
weighed in the divan ; and, after some hesitation, Soliman declared 
himself in favour of Botoniates, opened a free passage to his troops 
in their march from Antioch to Nice, and joined the banner of the 
crescent to that of the cross. After his ally had ascended the throne 
of Constantinople, the sultan was hospitably entertained in the suburb 
of Chrysopolis or Scutari ; and a body of two thousand Turks was 
transported into Europe, to whose dexterity and courage the new 
emperor was indebted for the defeat and captivity of his rival Bryen- 
nius. But the conquest of Europe was dearly purchased by the 
sacrifice of Asia ; Constantinople was deprived of the obedience and 
revenue of the provinces beyond the Bosphorus and Hellespont ; and 
the regular progress of the Turks, who fortified the passes of the 
rivers and mountains, left not a hope of their retreat or expulsion. 
Another candidate implored the aid of the sultan : Melissenus, in his 
purple robes and red buskins, attended the motions of the Turkish 
camp ; and the desponding cities were tempted by the summons of a 
Roman prince, who immediately surrendered them into the hands of 
the barbarians. These acquisitions were confirmed by a treaty of 
peace "with the emperor Alexius ; his fear of Robert compelled him 
to seek the friendship of Soliman ; and it was not till after the sultan's 
death that he extended as far as Nicomedia, about sixty miles from 
Constantinople, the eastern boundary of the Roman world. Trebizond 
alone, defended on either side by tiie sea and mountains, preserved 
at the extremity of the Euxine the ancient character of a Greek 
colony, and the future destiny of a Christian empire. 

Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the establishment of the 
Turks in Anatolia or Asia Minor was the most deplorable The seiju- 
loss which the church and empire had sustained. By the 5JS?f°^' 
propagation of the Moslem faith, Soliman deserved the ^^^ 
name of Q-azi^ a holy champion ; and his new kingdom of the 
Romans, or of Roum^ was added to the tables of Oriental geography. 
It is described as extending from the Euphrates to Constantinople, 
from the Black Sea to the confines of Syria ; pregnant with mines of 

* silver and iron, of alum and copper, fruitftil in com and wine, and pro- 
ductive of cattle and excellent horsea^* The wealth of Lydia, the 

®* Such is the description of Roum by Haiton, the Armeniaii^ whose Tartar history 
may be found in the collections of Bamusio and Bei^erou (see Abulfeda^ Qeograph. 
climat. xvii. p. 301-305). 
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arts of the Greeks, the splendour of the Augustan age, existed only 
in books and ruhis, which were equally obscure in the eyes of the 
Scythian conquerors. Yet in the present decay Anatolia still con- 
tains some wealthy and populous cities ; and, under the Byzantine 
empire, they were far more flourishing in numbers, size, and opulence. 
By the choice of the sultan, Nice, the metropolis of Bithynia, was 
preferred for his palace and fortress : the seat of the Seljukian 
dynasty of Roum was planted one hundred miles from Constanti- 
nople; and the divinity of Christ was denied and derided in the 
same temple in which it had been pronounced by the first general 
synod of liie Catholics. The unity of God, and thtf mission of Ma- 
homet, were preached in the moschs; the Arabian learning was 
taught in the schools ; the Cadhis judged according to the law of the 
Koran ; the Turkish manners and language prevailed in the cities ; 
and Turkman camps were scattered over the plains and mountains 
of Anatolia. On the hard conditions of tribute and servitude, the 
Greek Christians might enjoy the exercise of their religion ; but 
their most holy churches were profaned, their priests and bishops were 
insulted,** they were compelled to suflTer the triumph of the pagans 
and the apostacy of their brethren, many thousand children were 
marked by the knife of circumcision, and many thousand captives 
were devoted to the service or the pleasures of their masters.'* After 
the loss of Asia, Antioch still maintained her primitive alle^ance to 
Christ and Caesar ; but the solitary province was separated from all 
Roman aid, and surrounded on all sides by the Mahometan powera 
The despair of Philaretus the governor prepared the sacrifice of his 
religion and loyalty, had not his guilt been prevented by his son, 
who hastened to the Nicene palace, and offered to deliver this valu- 
able prize into the hands of Soliman. The ambitious sultan mounted 
on horseback, and in twelve nights (for he reposed in the day) per- 
formed a march of six hundred miles. Antioch was oppressed by the 
speed and secrecy of his enterprise ; and the dependent cities, as far 
as Laodicea and the confines of Aleppo,** obeyed the example of 

^ Dicit eos quendam abusione Sodomitica intervertisse episcopum (Guibert. Abbat. 
Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. p. 468). It is odd enough that we should find a parallel passage 
of the same people in the present age. " II n'est point d'horreur que ces Turcs 
'' n'aient commis; et semblables aux soldats effr^n^s, qui dans le sac d'une viUe, non 
" contens de disposer de tout b. leur gr^, pr^tendent encore aux succfes les moins de- 
" sirables, quelques Sipahis ont porti^ leurs attentats sur la personne du vieux rabbi 
'* de la synagogue, et celle de rArchevdque Qrec." (M^moires du Baron de Tott, 
torn. u. p. 193.) 

** The emperor, or abbot, descnoe the scenes of a Turkish camp as if they had been 
present. Matres correptse in conspectii filiarum multipliciter repetitis diversorum 
coitibus vexabantur (is that the true reading?); cum filise assistentes carmina prseci- 
nere saltando cogerentur. Mox eadem passio ad filias, &c. 

" See Antioch, and the death of Soliman, in Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. vi. p. 168^ 
169 [torn. i. p. 299-301, ed. Bonn]), with the notes of Ducange. 
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the metropolis. From Laodicea to the Thradan Bosphorus, or arm 
of St. George, the conquests and reign of Soliman extended thirty 
days' journey in length, and in breadth about ten or fifteen, between 
the rocks of Lycia and the Black Sea.** The Turkish ignorance of 
navigation protected for a while the inglorious safety of the emperor ; 
but no sooner had a fleet of two hundred ships been constructed by 
the hands of the captive Greeks, than Alexius trembled behind the 
walls of his capital. His plaintive epistles were dispersed over Europe 
to excite the compassion of the Latins, and to paint the danger, the 
weakness, and the riches of the city of Constantino.*' 

But the most interesting conquest of the Seljukian Turks was that 
of Jerusalem,*® which soon became the theatre of nations. 
In their capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants had stipu- pilgrimage or 
lated the assurance of their religion and property, but the a.d. 
articles were interpreted by a master against whom it was 
dangerous to dispute ; and in the four hundred years of the reign of 
the caliphs the political climate of Jerusalem was exposed to the 
vicissitudes of storms and sunshine.*® By the increase of proselytes 
and population the Mahometans might excuse their usurpation of three- 
fourths of the city: but a peculiar quarter was reserved for the 
patriarch with his clergy and people ; a tribute of two pieces of gold 
was the price of protection ; and the sepulchre of Christ, with the 
church of the Resurrection, was still left in the hands of his votaries. 
Of these votaries the most numerous and respectable portion were 
strangers to Jerusalem ; the pilgrimages to the Holy Land had been 
stimulated, rather than suppressed, by the conquest of the Arabs ; 
and the enthusiasm which had always prompted these perilous 
journeys was nourished by the congenial passions of grief and indig- 
nation. A crowd of pilgrims from the East and West continued to 
visit the holy sepulchre and the adjacent sanctuaries, more especially 

^ WUliam of Tyre (1. i. o. 9, 10, p. 635) gives the most authentic and deplorable 
account of these Turkish conquests. 

^^ In his epistle to the count of Flanders, Alexius seems to faU too low beneath his 
character and dignity; yet it is approved by Ducange (Not. ad Alexiad. p. 335, &c.)f 
and paraphrased by the Abbot Guibert, a contemporary historian. The Greek text 
no longer exists; and eactk translator and scribe might say witH Guibert (p. 475), 
verbis vestita meis— a privilege of most indefinite latitude. 

^ Our best fund for the history of Jerusalem from Heraclius to the crusades is 
contained in two large and original passages of William archbishop of Tyre (1. i. c. 
1-10; 1. xviii. c. 5, 6), the principal author of the Gesta Dei per Francos. M. de 
Guignes has composed a very learned Memoire sur le Commerce des Francois dans le 
Levant avant les Croisades, &c. (M^m. de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxvii. 
p. 467-500.) 

^ Secundum Dominorum dispositionem plerumque lucida plerumque nubila recepit 
intervalla, et segrotantis more temponun prssentium gravabatur aut respirabat qua- 
litate (1. i. c. 3, p. 630). The Latinity of William of Tyre is by no means con- 
temptible ; but in his account of 490 years, from the loss to the recovery of Jerusalem, 
he exceeds the true accoimt by thirty years. 
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at the festival of Easter ; and the Greeks and Latins, the Nestorians 
and Jacobites, the Copts and Abyssinians, the Armenians and 
Georgians, maintained the chapels, the clergy, and the poor of their 
respective communions. The harmony of prayer in so many various 
tongues, the worship of so many nations in the common temple of 
their religion, might have afforded a spectacle of edification and 
peace ; but the zeal of the Christian sects was embittered by hatred 
and revenge ; and in the kingdom of a suffering Messiah, who had 
pardoned his enemies, they aspired to command and persecute their 
spiritual brethren. The pre-eminence was asserted by the spirit and 
numbers of the Franks, and the greatness of Charlemagne ^^ protected 
both the Latin pilgrims and the Catholics of the East The poverty 
of Carthage, Alexandria, and Jerusalem was relieved by the alms of 
that pious emperor, and many monasteries of Palestine were founded 
or restored by his liberal devotion. Harun Alrashid, the greatest of 
the Abbassides, esteemed in his Christian brother a similar supremacy 
of genius and power : their friendship was cemented by a frequent 
intercom'se of gifts and embassies ; and the caliph, without resigning 
the substantial dominion, presented the emperor with the keys of the 
holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Jerusalem. In the decline 
of the Carlovingian monarchy the republic of Amalphi promoted the 
interest of trade and religion in the East. Her vessels transported 
the Latin pilgrims to the coasts of Egypt and Palestine, and de- 
served, by their useful imports, the favour and alliance of the 
Fatlraite caliphs : ^^ an annual fair was instituted on Mount Calvary ; 
and the Italian merchants founded the convent and hospital of 
St John of Jerusalem, the cradle of the monastic and military order 
which has since reigned in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta. Had 
the Christian pilgrims been content to revere the tomb of a prophet, 
the disciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, would have imitated, 
their piety; but these rigid Unitarians were scandalized by a 
worship which represents the birth, death, and resurrection of a God ; 
the Catholic images were branded with the name of idols ; and the 
Moslems smiled with indignation ®^ at the miraculous flame which was 


** For the tranaactiona of Charlemagne with the Holy Land, see Eginhard (de Vit& 
Caroli Magni, c. 16, p. 79-82), Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Administratione Im- 
perii, 1. ii. c. 26, p. 80 [torn. iii. p. 115, ed. Bonn]), and Pagi (Critica, torn, iii, a.d. 
800, No. 13, 14, 15). 

•' The caliph granted his privileges, Amalphitanis viris amicis et utilium introduc- 
toribus (Gesta Dei, p. 934 [WiUerm. Tyr. lib. xviii. c. 5]). The trade of Venice to 
Egypt and Palestine cannot produce so old a title, unless we adopt the laughable 
translation of a Frenchman who mistook the two factions of the circus (Veneti et 
Prasini) for the Venetiaus and Parisians. 

•* An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apud Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 
628, tom. iv. p. 368) attests the unbelief of the caliph and the historian; yet Canta- 
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kindled on the eve of Easter in the holy sepulchre.** This pious 
fraud, first devised in the ninth century,®* was devoutly cherished by 
the Latin crusaders, and is annually repeated by the clergy of the 
Greek, Armenian, and Coptic sects,** who impose on the credulous 
spectators ** for their own benefit and that of their tyrants. In every 
age a principle of toleration has been fortified by a sense of interest, 
and the revenue of the prince and his emir was increased each year 
by the expense and tribute of so many thousand strangers. 

The revolution which transferred the sceptre from the Abbassides 
to the Fatimites was a benefit rather than an injury to the xjnder the 
Holy Land. A sovereign resident in Egypt was more SlpSJ^ 
sensible of the importance of Christian trade; and the ^•^-^^s-ioYe. 
emirs of Palestine were less remote from the justice and power of the 
throne. But the third of these Fatimite caliphs was the famous 
Hakem,*^ a frantic youth, who was delivered by his impiety and 
despotism from the fear either of God or man, and whose reign was 
a wild mixture of vice and folly. Regardless of the most ancient 
customs of Egypt, he imposed on the women an absolute confinement ; 
the restraint excited the clamours of both sexes ; their clamours pro- 
voked his fury ; a part of Old Cairo was delivered to the flames, and 
the guards and citizens were engaged many days in a bloody conflict. 
At first the caliph declared himself a zealous Musulman, the founder 
or benefactor of moschs and colleges: twelve hundred and ninety 
copies of the Koran were transcribed at his expense in letters of gold, 
and his edict extirpated the vineyards of the Upper Egypt But his 
vanity was soon flattered by the hope of introducing a new religion ; 
he aspired above the fame of a prophet, and styled himself the visible 
image of the Most High God, who, after nine apparitions on earth, 
was at length manifest in his royal person. At the name of Hakem, 

cuzene presumes to appeal to the Mahometans themselves for the truth of this per^ 
petual miracle. 

®^ In his Dissertations on Ecclesiastical History the learned Mosheim has separately 
discussed this pretended miracle (tom. ii. p. 214-306), de lumine sancti sepulchri. 

®* William of Malmesbury (1. iv. c. ii. p. 209) quotes the Itinerary of the monk 
Bernard, an eye-witness, who visited Jerusalem A.D. 870. The miracle is confirmed 
by another pilgrim some years older; and Mosheim ascribes the invention to the 
Franks soon after the decease of Charlemagne. 

. « Our travellers, Sandys (p. 134), Thevenot (p. 621-627), Maundrell (p. 94, 95), 
&c., describe this extravagant farce. The Catholics are puzzled to decide when the 
miracle ended and the trick began. 

^ The Orientals themselves confess the fraud, and plead necessity and edification 
(M^moires du Chevalier D'Arvieux, tom. ii. p. 140; Joseph Abudacni, Hist. Copt. 
c. 20) ; but I will not attempt, with Mosheim, to explain the mode. Our travellers 
have failed with the blood of St. Januarius at Naples. 

<" See D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Orientale, p. 411), Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 
390, 397, 400, 401), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 321-323), and Marei (p. 384-38G), an 
historian of Efeypt, translated by Reiske from Arabic into German, and verbally 
interpreted to me by a friend. 
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the lord of the living and the dead, every knee was bent in religious 
adoration ; his mysteries were performed on a mountain near Cairo ; 
sixteen thousand converts had signed his profession of faith ; and at 
the present hour a free and warlike people, the Druses of Mount 
Libanus, are persuaded of the life and divinity of a madman and 
tyr<ant.^^ In his divine character Hakem hated the Jews and 
Christians, as the servants of his rivals, while some remains of preju- 

^ The religion of the Druaes is concealed by their ignorance and hypocrisy. Their, 
secret doctrines are confined to the elect who profess a contemplative life; and the 
vulgar Druses, the most indifferent of men, occasionally conform to the worship of 
the Mahometans and Christians of their neighbourhood. The little that is, or 
deserves to be known, may be seen in the industrious Niebuhr (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 
354>357), and the second volume of the recent and instructive Travels of M. de Volney.* 


* The religion of the Druses has been by an edict of toleration to Jews and 
fiiUy develo]^ from their own writings, Christians. The Mahometans, whose re- 
which have long lain neglected in the libra- ligion he then treated with hostility and 
ries of Paris and Oxford, in the * Expos^ de contempt, being far the most numerous, 
la Religion des Druses,' by M. SUvestre were his most dangerous enemies, and 
de Sacy, deux tomes, Paris, 1838. The therefore the objects of his most inve- 
leamed author has prefixed a life of Hakem terate hatred. It is uiother singular fact 
Biamr-AUah, which enables us to correct that the religion of Hakem was by no 
several errors in the account of Gibbon, means confin^ to Egypt and Syria. M. 
These errors chiefly arose from his want of de Sacy quotes a letter addressed to the 
knowledge or of attention to the chrono- ohiefof the sect in India; and there is like- 
logy of Hakem's life. Hakem succeeded wise a letter to the Byzantine emperor 
to the throne of Egypt in the year of the Constantine, son of Armanous (Romanus), 
Hegira 386. He did not assume his and the clergy of the empire — (Constan- 
divinity tUl 408. His life was indeed " a tine the Eighth, M. de Sacy supposes, but 
" wild mixture of vice and folly," to which this is irreconcilable with chronology: it 
may be added, of the most sanguinary must mean Constantine the Eleventh, Mo- 
cruelty. During his reign 18,000 persons nomachuB). The assassination of Hakem 
were victims of his ferocity. Tet such is is, of course, disbelieved by his sectaries, 
the god, observes M. de Sacy, whom the M. de Sacy seems to consider the fact 
Druses have worshipped for 800 years ! obscure and doubtful. According to his 
(See p. ccccxxix.) All his wildest and followers he disappeared, but is hereafter 
most extravagant actions were interpreted to return. At his return the resurrec- 
by his followers aa having a mystic and tion is to take place, the triumph of Uni- 
allegoric meaning, alluding to the de- tarianism, and the final discomfiture of all 
struction of other religions and the pro- other religions. The temple of Mecca is 
pagation of his own. It does not seem to especially devoted to destruction. It is 
have been the ** vanity ** of Hakem which remarkable that one of the signs of this 
induced him to introduce a new religion, final consummation, and of the re-appear- 
The curious point in the new faith is that ance of Hakem, is that Christianity shall 
Hamza, the son of Ali, the real founder of be gaining a manifest predominance over 
the Unitarian religion (such is its boastful Mahometanism. 

title), was content to take a secondary Asfor the religion of the Druses, I can- 
part. While Hakem was Gk)d, the one not agree with Gibbon that it does not 
Supreme, the Imam Hamza was his In- '' deserve" to be better known; and am 
telligence. It was not in his '' divine grateful to M. de Sacy, notwithstanding 
** character" that Hakem " hated the the prolixity and occasional repetition in 
** Jews and Christians," but in that of a his two large volumes, for the full ex- 
Mahometan bigot, which he displayed in amination of the most extraordinary ro- 
the earlier years of his reign. His bar- ligious aberration which ever extensively 
barous persecutions and the burning of affected the mind of man. The worship 
the church of the Resurrection at Jeru- of a mad tyrant is the basis of a subtle 
salem belong entirely to that period; and metaphysical creed, and of a severe, and 
his assumption of divinity was followed even ascetic, morality. — M. 
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dice or prudence still pleaded in favour of the law of Mahopaet 
Both in Egypt and Paliestine his cruel and wanton persecution made 
some martyrs and many apostates ; the common rights and special 
privileges of the sectaries were equally disregarded, and a general 
interdict was laid on the devotion of strangers and natives. The 
temple of the Christian world, the church of the Resurrec- 
tion, was demolished to its foundations ; the luminous ot^Ss^n, 
prodigy of Easter was interrupted ; and much profane labour 
was exhausted to destroy the cave in the rock which properly con- 
stitutes the holy sepulchre. At the report of this sacrilege the nations 
of Europe were astonished and afflicted : but, instead of arming in 
the defence of the Holy Land, they contented themselves with 
burning or banishing the Jews, as the secret advisers of the impious 
barbarian.^^ Yet the calamities of Jerusalem were in some measure 
alleviated by the inconstancy or repentance of Hakem himself; and 
the royal mandate was sealed for the restitution of the churches 
when tiiie tyrant was assassinated by the emissaries of his sister. The 
succeeding caliphs resumed the maxims of religion and policy: a 
free toleration was again granted ; with the pious aid of the emperor 
of Constantinople the holy sepulchre arose from its ruins ; and, after 
a short abstinence, the pilgrims returned with an increase of appetite 
to the spiritual feast.'° In the sea-voyage of Palestine the dangers 
were frequent, and the opportunities rare; but the conversion of 
Hungary opened a safe communication between Germany and Greece. 
The charity of St. Stephen, the apostle of his kingdom, relieved and 
conducted his itinerant brethren f^ and from Bekrade to 

locrcfldG of 

Antioch they traversed fifteen hundred miles of a Christian pilgrimages, 
empire. Among the Franks the zeal of pilgrimage pre- 
vailed beyond the example of former times, and the roads were 
covered with multitudes of either sex and of every rank, who pro- 
fessed their contempt of life so soon as they should have kissed the 
tomb of their Redeemer. Princes and prelates abandoned the care 
of their dominions, and the numbers of these pious caravans were a 
prelude to the armies which marched in the ensuing age under the 

^ See Glaber, L iii. o. 7, and the Annals of Baronlus and Pagi, a.d. 1009. 

^ Per idem tempus ex universo orbe tam innumerabilis multitude coepit confluere 
ad sepulchrum Salvatoris Hierosolymis, quantum nullus hominum prius sperare 

poterat. Ordo inferioria plebis mediocres reges et comites 

prsesules mulieres multie nobiles cum pauperioribiis Pluribus enim erat 

mentis desiderium mori priusquam ad propria reverterentur (Qlaber, 1. iv. c. 6; 
Bouquet, Historians of France, tom. x. p. 50).*^ 

^^ Glaber, 1. iii. c. 1. Kartona (Hist. Critic. Regum Himgariro, tom. i. p. 304-311) 
examines whether St. Stephen foimded a monastery at Jerusalem. 


Compare the first chap, of \^lken, Qeschichte der Ereuzziige. — If. 
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banner of the cross. About thirty years before the first crusade, the 
archbishop of Mentz, with the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, and 
Ratisbon, undertook this laborious journey from the Rhine to the 
Jordan, and the multitude of their followers amounted to seven thou- 
sand persons. At Constantinople they were hospitably entertained 
by the emperor, but the ostentation of their wealth provoked the 
assault of the wild Arabs ; they drew their swords with scrupulous 
reluctance, and sustained a siege in the village of Capernaum till 
they were rescued by the venal protection of the Fatimite emir. 
After visiting the holy places they embarked for Italy, but only a 
remnant of two thousand arrived in safety in their native land. 
Ingulphus, a secretary of William the Conqueror, was a companion 
of this pilgrimage ; he observes that they sallied from Normandy 
thirty stout and well-appointed horsemen; but that they repassed 
the Alps twenty miserable palmers, with the staff in their hand, and 
the wallet at their back.'* 

After the defeat of the Romans the tranquillity of the Fatimite 
Conquest caliphs was invaded by the Turks.'* One of the lieutenants 
lem bylJe of Malck Shah, Atsiz the Carizmian, marched into Syria at 
^^^. *hi® ^^ad of a powerful army, and reduced Damascus by 
1OT6-1096. famine and the sword. Hems, and the other cities of the 
province, acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad and the sultan of 
Persia ; and the victorious emir advanced without resistance to the 
banks of the Nile : the Fatimite was preparing to fly into the heart 
of Africa ; but the negroes of his guard and the inhabitants of Cairo 
made a desperate sally, and repulsed the Turk from the confines of 
Egypt In his retreat he indulged the licence of slaughter and 
rapine: the judge and notaries of Jerusalem were invited to his 
camp; and their execution was followed by the massacre of three 
thousand citizens. The cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon 
punished by the sultan Toucush, the brother of Malek Shah, who, 
with a higher title and more formidable powers, asserted the domi- 
nion of Syria and Palestine. The house of Seljuk reigned about 
twenty years in Jerusalem ; '* but the hereditary command of the 

"^ BaroniuB (a.d. 1064, No. 43-56) has transcribed the greater part of the original 
narratives of Ingulphus, Marianus, and Lambertus. 

^* See Ehnacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 349, 350) and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 237, 
vers. Pocock). M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, torn. iii. part i. p. 215, 216) adds the 
testimonies, or rather the names, of Abulfeda and Novairi. 

'^ From the expedition of Isar Atsiz (a,h. 469 — a.d. 1076) to the expulsion of the 
Ortokides (a.d. 1096). Yet William of Tyre (1. i. c. 6, p. 633) asserts that Jerusalem 
was thirty>eight years in the hands of the Turks ; and an Arabic chronicle, quoted 
by Pagi (torn. iv. p. 202), supposes that the city was reduced by a Carizmian general 
to the obedience of the caliph of Bagdad, a.h. 463 — a.d. 1070. These early dates ai-e 
not very compatible \nth the general history of Asia; and I am sure that, as late aa 
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holy city and territory was intrusted or abandoned to the emir Oi*tok, 
the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose children, after their expulsion 
from Palestine, formed two dynasties on the borders of Armenia and 
Assyria. ■'^ The Oriental Christians and the Latin pilgrims deplored 
a revolution which, instead of the regular government and old alli- 
ance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the iron yoke of the 
strangers of the North.'^ In his court and camp the great sultan had 
adopted in some degree the arts and manners of Persia ; but the 
body of the Turkish nation, and more especially the pastoral tribes, 
still breathed the fierceness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusalem 
the western countries of Asia were a scene of foreign and domestic 
hostility ; and the shepherds of Palestine, who held a precarious 
sway on a doubtful frontier^ had neither leisure nor capacity to await 
the slow profits of commercial and religious freedom. The pilgrims, 
who, through innumerable perils, had reached the gates of Jerusalem, 
were the victims of private rapine or public oppression, and often 
sunk under the pressure of famine and disease, before they were per- 
mitted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spirit of native barbarism, or 
recent zeal, prompted the Turkmans to insult the clergy of every 
sect : the pa^iarch was dragged by the hair along the pavement and 
cast into a dungeon, to extort a ransom from the sympathy of his 
flock ; and the divine worship in the church of the Resurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness of its masters. The pathetic 
tale excited the millions of the West to march under the standard of 
the cross to the relief of the Holy Land ; and yet how trifling is the 
sum of these accumulated evils, if compared with the single act of 
the sacrilege of Hakem, which had been so patiently endured by the 
Latin Christians! A slighter provocation inflamed the more 
irascible temper of their descendants : a new spirit had arisen of 
religious chivalry and papal dominion; a nerve was touched of 
exquisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to the heart of Europe. 


A.D. 1064^ the regnum Babylonicum (of Cairo) still prevailed in Palestine (Baroniiis, 
A.D. 1064, No. 66). 

^^ De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, torn. i. p. 249-252. 

'^ Willerm. Tyr. 1, i. c. 8, p. 634, who strives hard to magnify the Christian griev- 
ances. The Turks exacted an aureus from each pilgrim! The caphar of the FVanks 
is now fourteen doUars : and Europe does not complain of this voluntary tax. 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 

Origin and Kumbebs of the Fibbt Crusade. — Characters of the Latin 
Princes. — Their March to Constantinople. — Policy op the Greek 
Ehpbbob Alexius. — Conquest of Nice, Antioch, and Jerusalem, bt 
THE Franks. — Deliyerangb of thb Holt Sepulchre. — Qodfrby of 
BoaiLLON, First Kino op Jerusalem. — Institutions of the French ob 

IiATIN En^GDOM. 

About twenty years after the conquest of Jerusalem by the Turks, 
The fint the holy sepulchre was visited by an hermit of the name of 
**'2^* Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of Picardy * in 
FcteJ ui France. His resentment and sympathy were excited by his 
Hermit. ^^^ injuries and the oppression of the Christian name ; he 
mingled his tears with those of the patriarch, and earnestly inquh'ed 
if no hopes of relief could be entertained from the Greek empe- 
rors of the East The patriarch exposed the vices and weakness of 
the successors of Constantine. " I will rouse,*' exclaimed the hermit, 
" the martial nations of Europe in your cause ;" and Europe was 
obedient to the call of the hermit The astonished patriarch dis- 
missed him with epistles of credit and complaint ; and no sooner did 
he land at Bari than Peter hastened to kiss the feet of the Roman 
])ontifil His stature was small, his appearance contemptible ; but his 
eye was keen and lively, and he possessed that vehemence of speech 
which seldom fails to impart the persuasion of the soul.* He was 
born of a gentleman's family* (for we must now adopt a modem 
idiom), and his military service was under the neighbouring counts of 
Boulogne, the heroes of the first crusade. But he soon relinquished 
the sword and the world ; and if it be true that his wife, however 

^ WhimBical enough is the origin of the uameoiFicards, and from thenoe of Pioardie, 
which does not date earlier than a.d. 1200. It was an academical joke, an epithet 
first applied to the quarrelsome humour of those students, in the Uniyersity of P&ris, 
who came from the frontier of France and flandeni (Yalesii Notitia Oalliarum^ p. 447 ; 
Longuerue, Description de la France, p. 54^. 

« William of O^e (1. i. c. 11, p. 637, 638) thus describes the hermit: Pusillus, 
persona contemptibilis, vivacis ingenii, et oculum habens perspicacem gratumque, et 
sponte fluens ei non deerat eloquium. See Albert Aquensis, p. 185; Guibert, p. 482 
[1. ii. c. 8]; Anna Comnena in Alexiad. 1. x. p. 284, &c., with Ducange's notes, 
p. 349. 

• There are differences on this point, obscure. Michaud, Hist, des Croisades, 
and some authors say that his origin was vol. i. p. 89, 4th ed. — S. 
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noble, was aged and ugly, he might withdraw with the less reluct- 
ance from her bed to a convent, and at length to an hermitage.* 
In this austere solitude his body was emaciated, his fancy was in* 
flamed ; whatever he wished, he believed ; whatever he believed, he 
saw in dreams and revelations. From Jerusalem the pilgrim returned 
an accomplished fanatic ; but as he excelled in the popular madness 
of the times, Pope Urban the Second received him as a prophet, ap- 
plauded his glorious design, promised to support it in a general 
council, and encouraged him to proclaim the deliverance of the Holy 
Land. Invigorated by the approbation of the pontiff, his zealous 
missionary traversed, with speed and success, the provinces of Italy 
and France. His diet was abstemious, his prayers long and fervent, 
and the alms which he received with one hand, he distributed with 
the other : his head was bare, his feet naked, his meagre body was 
wrapped in a coarse garment; he bore and displayed a weighty 
crucifix ; and the ass on which he rode was sanctifi^, in the public 
eye, by the service of the man of God. He preached to innumerable 
crowds in the churd^s, the streets, and the highways : the hermit 
entered with equal confidence the palace and the cottage ; and the 
people, for all was people, was impetuously moved by his call to 
repentance and arms. When he painted the sufferings of the natives 
and pilgrims of Palestine, every heart was melted to compassion ; 
every breast glowed with indignation when he challenged the war- 
riors of the age to defend their brethren, and rescue their Saviour : 
his ignorance of art and language was compensated by aghs, and 
tears, and ejaculations ; and Peter supplied the deficiency of reason 
by loud and frequent appeals to Christ and his mother, to the saints 
and angels of paradise, with whom he had personally conversed.^ 
The most perfect orator of Athens might have envied the success of 
his eloquence : the rustic enthusiast inspired the passions which he 
felt, and Christendom expected with impatience the counsels and 
decrees of the supreme pontiff. 

The magnanimous spirit of Gregory the Seventh had already 
embraced the design of arming Europe against Asia ; the urban u. 
ardour of his zeal and ambition still breathes in his epistles; l^^iof 
from either side of the Alps fifty thousand Catholics had ^!^^ 
enlisted under the banner of St Peter ; ^ and his successor ^"^ 

' Ultra qninquaginta millia, si me poanmt in expeditione pro duce et pontifioe 
habere, armatft mxaA volunt in inimicos Dei insurgere et ad sepulclirum Domini ipso 
duoente pervenire (Gregor. YII. epist. ii. 31, in tom. zii. p. 322, concil.). 


* Wilken oonsidera this as doubtful. ^ He had seen the Saviour in a vision: 
Geschichte der Ereuzziige, vol. i. p. 47. a letter had fallen from heaven. Wilken^ 
— M. vol. i, p. 49. — M. 
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reveals his intention of marching at their head against the impious 
sectaries of Mahomet But the glory or reproach of executing, 
though not in person^ this holy enterprise, was reserved for Urban the 
Second/ the most faithful of his disciples. He undertook the con- 
quest of the East, whilst the larger portion of Rome was possessed 
and fortified by his rival Guibert of Ravenna, who contended with 
Urban for the name and honours of the pontificate. He attempted 
to unite the powers of the West, at a time when the princes were 
separated froio the church, and the people from their princes, by the 
excommunication which himself and his predecessors had thundered 
against the emperor and the king of France. Philip the First of 
France supported with patience the censures which he had provoked 
by his scandalous life and adulterous marriage. Henry the Fourth 
of Germany asserted the right of investitures, the prerogative of 
confirming his bishops by the delivery of the ring and crosier. But 
the emperor's party was crushed in Italy by the arms of the Normans 
and the countess Mathilda ; and the long quarrel had been recently 
envenomed by the revolt of his son Conrad and the shame of his 
wife,^ who, in the synods of Constance and Placentia, confessed the 
manifold prostitutions to which she had been exposed by a husband 
regardless of her honour and his own.^ So popular was the cause of 
Urban, so weighty was his influence, that the council which he sum- 
moned at Placentia ^ was composed of two hundred bishops of Italy, 
France, Burgundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. Four thousand of the 
clergy and thirty thousand of the laity attended this important meet- 
ing ; and, as the most spacious cathedral would have been inadequate 
to the multitude, the session of seven days was held in a plain ad- 
jacent to the city. The ambassadors of the Greek emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus, were introduced to plead the distress of their sovereign, 
and the danger of Constantinople, which was divided only by a nar- 

* See the original lives of Urban II. by Pandulplius Pisanus and Bemardus GuidOy 
in Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script, torn. iii. pars i. p. 352, 353. 

^ She is known by the different names of Praxes, Eupraecia, Eufrasia, and Adelais ; 
and was the daughter of a Russian prince, and the widow of a margrave of Branden- 
burg. Struv. Corpus Hist. GermanicaD, p. 340. 

^ Henricus odio earn cospit habere: ideo incarceravit eam, et concessit ut pleiique 
vim ei inferrent; ixnmo filium hortans ut earn subagitaret (Dodechin, Coutinuat. 
Marian. Scot, apud Baron. a.d. 1093, No. 4). In the synod of Constance she is 
described by Bertholdus, rerum inspector: quse se tantas et tarn inauditas fomica- 
tiouum spurcitias, et a temtis passam fuisse conquesta est, &c.; and again at Placentia: 
satis misericorditer susc^it^ eo qu6d ipsam tantas spurcitias non tarn commisisse quam 
invitam pertulisse pro certo cognoverit papa cum sanct& synodo. Apud Baron, a.d. 
10i>3, No. 4, 109 i^, No. 3. A rare subject for the infallible decision of a pope and 
council. These abominations are repugnant to every principle of human nature, 
which is not altered by a dispute about rings and crosiers. Tet it should seem that 
the wretched woman was tempted by the priests to relate or subscribe some infamous 
stories of herself and her husband. 

' See the narrative and acts of the synod of Placentia^ Concil. tern. zii. p. 82 1» &o. 
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row sea from the victorious Turks, the common enemies of the 
Christian name. In their suppliant address they flattered the pride 
of the Latin princes ; and, appealing at once to their policy and reli- 
gion, exhorted them to repel the barbarians on the confines of Asia, 
rather than to expect them in the heart of Europe. At the sad tale 
of the misery and perils of their Eastern brethren the assembly 
burst into tears : the most eager champions declared their readiness 
to march; and the Greek ambassadors were dismissed with the 
assurance of a speedy and powerful succour. The relief of Constan- 
tinople was included in the larger and most distant project of the 
deliverance of Jerusalem ; but the prudent Urban adjourned the final 
decision to a second synod, which he proposed to celebrate in some 
city of France in the autumn of the same year. The short delay 
would propagate the flame of enthusiasm ; and his firmest hope was 
in a nation of soldiers ^ still proud of the pre-eminence of their name, 
and ambitious to emulate their hero Charlemagne,* who, in the 
popular romance of Turpin,^° had achieved the conquest of the Holy 
Land. A latent motive of afiection or vanity might influence the 
choice of Urban : he was himself a native of France, a monk of 
Clugny, and the first of his countrymen who ascended the throne of 
St. Peter. The pope had illustrated his family and province ; nor 
is there perhaps a more exquisite gratification than to revisit, in 
a conspicuous dignity, the humble and laborious scenes of our youth. 
It may occasion some surprise that the Roman pontiff should erect, 
in the heart of France, the tribunal from whence he hurled councuof 
his anathemas against the king; but our surprise will S^y^oSsI 
vanish so soon as we form a just estimate of a king of November. 
France of the eleventh century. ^^ Philip the First was the great- 
grandson of Hugh Capet, the founder of the present race, who, in the 
decline of Charlemagne's posterity, added the regal title to his patri- 

• 

^ Guibert, himself a Frenchman, praises the piety and valour of the French nation, 
the author and example of the crusades : Gens nobilis, prudens, bellicosa, dapsilis et 
nitida . . . Quos enim Britones, AngloSy Ligures, si bonis eos moribus videamus, non 
illico Frcmcos homines appellemus ? (p. 478 [1. ii. c. 1]). He owns, however, that the 
vivacity of the French degenerates into petulance [justhis fequo ferooes — S.] among 
foreigners (p. 483 [1. ii. c. 10]) and vain loquaciousness (p. 502 [1. iv. c. 9]). 

' Per viam quam jamdudum Carolus Magnus mirificus rex Francorum aptari fecit 
usque C. P. (G^esta Francorum, p. 1; Robert. Monach. Hist. Hieros. 1. i. p. 33), &c. 

^ John Tilpinus, or Turpinus, was Archbishop of Rheims, A.D. 773. After the 
year 1000 this romance was composed in his name, by a monk of the borders of 
France and Spain; and such was the idea of ecclesiastical merit, that he describes 
himself as a fighting and drinking priest! Tet the book of lies was pronounced 
authentic by Pope Calixtus II. (▲.d. 1122), and is respectfully quoted by the abbot 
Suger, in the great Chronicles of St. Denys (Fabric. Biblioth. Latin, medii Myi, edit. 
Mansi, tom. iv. p. 161). 

" See Etat de la Fhinoe, by the Coimt de Boulainvilliers, tom. i. p. 180-182, 
and the second volume of the Observations sur THistoire de Franco, by tho Abb^ d9 
Mably. 
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monial estates of Paris and Orleaos. In this narrow compass he was 
possessed of weal& and jurisdiction ; but in the rest of France Hugh 
and his first descendants wexe no more than the feudal lords of about 
sixty dukes and counts, of independent and hereditary power, ^^ who 
disdained the control of laws and legal assembliesi and whose disre- 
gard of their sovereign was revenged by the disobedience of their 
inferior vassals. At Clermont, in the territories of the count of Au- 
vergne,*^ the pope might brave with impunity the resentment of 
Philip ; and the council which he convened in that city was not less 
numerous or respectable than the synod of Placentia.^^ Besides his 
court and council of Roman cardinals, he was supported by thirteen 
archbishops and two hundred and twenty-five bishops ; the number of 
mitred prelates was computed at four hundred ; and the fathers of 
the church were blessed by the saints and enlightened by the doctors 
of the age. From the adjacent kingdoms a martial train of lords 
and knights of power and renown attended the council,^^ in high 
expectation of its resolves ; and such was the ardour of zeal and 
curiosity, that the city was filled, and many thousands, in the month 
of November, erected their tents or huts in the open field. A session 
of eight days produced some useful or edifying canons for the re- 
formation of manners ; a severe censure was pronounced against the 
licence of private war ; the Truce of God ^® was confirmed, a suspen- 
sion of hostilities during four days of the week ; women and priests 
were placed under the safeguard of the church ; and a protection of 
three years was extended to husbandmen and merchants, the defence- 
less victims of military rapine. But a law, however venerable be the 
sanction, cannot suddenly transform the temper of the times ; and 
the benevolent efibrts of Urban deserve the less praise, since he 
laboured to appease some domestic quarrels that he might spread the 
flames of war from the Atlantic to the Euphrates. From the sjmod 
of Placentia the rumour of his great design had gone forth among 

^ In the provinces to the south of the Loire, the first CapetMna were scarcely 
allowed a feudal supremacy. On all sides, Normandy, Bretagne, Aquitain, Burgundy, 
Lorraine, and Flanders, contracted the name and limits of the proper France. See 
Hadrian Yales. Notitia Galliarum. 

*' These counts, a younger branch of the dukes of Aquitain, were at length despoiled 
of the greatest part of their coimtry by Philip Augustus. The bishops of Clermont 
gradually became princes of the city. Melanges tir^ d'une Grande Biblioth^ue, tom. 
xxxvi. p. 288, &c. 

" See the Acts of the Council of Clermont, Concil. tom. xii. p. 829, &c. 

'^ Confluzerant ad concilium e multis regionibus, viri potentes, ethonorati, innumeri, 
quamvis cingulo laicalis militia superbi (Baldric, an eye-witness, p. 86-88; Robert. 
Mon. p. 31, 32; Will. Tyr. i. 14, 15, p. 639-641; Guibert, p. 478-480 [1. ii. c. 2^]; 
Fulcher. Camot. p. 382). 

*® The Truce of Gk>d (Treya, or Treuga Dei) was first invented in Aquitain, a.d. 
1032; blamed by some bishops as an occasion of peijury, and rejected by the Nor- 
mans as contrary to their privileges (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. vi. p. 682-685). 
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the natiomi : iJne dergy on their reton had preached in ei^ery diocese 
the merit and glor^ of the deliyerance of the Holy Land ; and when 
the pope ascended a lofty scaffold in the market-place of Clermont, his 
eloquence was addressed to a well-prepared and impatient audience. 
His topics were obvious, his exhortation was vehement, his success in- 
evitable. The orator was interrupted by the shout of thousands, who 
with one voice, and in their rustic icUom, exclaimed aloud, ^^ God 
" wills it, God wills itl " " " It is indeed the will of God,'' replied 
the pope ; ^^ and let this memorable word, the inspiration surely of the 
" Holy Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, to animate 
^' the devotion and courage of the champions of Christ His cross is 
^' the symbol of your salvation ; wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as an 
^' external mark, on your breasts or shoulders, as a pledge of your 
^' sacred and irrevocable engagement." The proposal was joyfully 
accepted ; great numbers, both of the dergy and laity, impressed on 
their garments the sign of the cross,^^ and solidted the pope to march 
at their head. This dangerous honour was declined by the more 
prudent successor of Gregory, who alleged the schism of the church, 
and the duties of his pastoral office, recommending to the faithful, 
who were disqualified by sex or profession, by age or infirmity, to aid 
with their prayers and alms the personal service of their robust brethren. 
The name and powers of his legate he devolved on Adhemar, bishop 
of Puy, the first who had received the cross at his hands. The fore- 
most of the temporal chiefs was Raymond, count of Toulouse, whose 
ambassadors in the council excused the absence, and pledged the 
honour, of their master. After the confession and absolution of their 
sins, the champions of the cross were dismissed with a superfluous 

*^ Deaa mUt, Deus wit I was the pare acclamation of the clergv who understood Latin 
(Robert. Mon. 1. i. p. 32). By the illiterate laity^ who spoke tne Proomota/ or Limousin 
idiom, it was corrupts to Deus h wit, or Diea el volt,* See Chron. Casinense, 1. iv. 
c. 11, p. 497, in Muratori, Script. Berum Ital. torn, iv., and Ducange (Dissertat. zi. p. 
207, sur Joinville, and Gloss. Latin, tom. ii. p. 690), who, in his pre&ce, produces a 
very difficult specimen of the dialect of Rovergue, a.d. 1100, very near, both in time 
and place, to the Council of Clermont (p. 15, 16). 

^* Most commonly on their shoulders, in gold, or silk, or cloth, sewed on their 
garments. In the first crusade all were red; in the third the French alone preserved 
that colour, while green crosses were adopted by the Flemings, and white by the 
English (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 651). Tet in England the red ever appears the favourite, 
and, as it were, the national colour of our military ensigns and umforms. 


^ Michaud is of opioion that the speech vol. i. p. 108, note. It may be added that 

of Urban II., though reported by the his- Robert the Honk does not represent the 

torians in Latin, was delivered in the Ro- exclamation to have been confined to the 

mance language. Forthough Latin was at clergy, but to have been general ("ita 

that period the language of civil life, it was '' omntsm qui adercmt affectus in uuum 

never the popular idiom; and as the pontiff " conciliavit, ut omnes acclamarent Deus 

was a Frenchman, it would have been easy '* vult, Deus vult I '*). But as he wrote in 

for him to employ the common dialect of Latin, he of course gave the exclamation 

the south of France. Hist* des Croisades, in Latin. — S. 
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admonition to invite their countrymen and friends ; and their depar- 
ture for the Holy Land was fixed to the festival of the Assumption, 
the fifteenth of August, of the ensuing year.^' 

So familiar, and as it were so natural to man, is the practice of 
Justice of violence, that our indulgence allows the slightest provoca- 
the crusades? ^j^^^^ ^^ ^^^ disputable right, as a sufficient ground of 

national hostility. But the name and nature of an holt^ war demands 
a more rigorous scrutiny ; nor can we hastily believe that the servants 
of the Prince of Peace would unsheath the sword of destruction unless 
the motive were pure, the quarrel legitimate, and the necessity inevi- 
table. The policy of an action may be determined from the tardy 
lessons of experience ; but before we act, our conscience should be 
satisfied of the justice and propriety of our enterprise. In the age of 
the crusades, the Christians, both of the East and West, were per- 
suaded of their lawfulness and merit ; their arguments are clouded 
by the perpetual abuse of Scripture and rhetoric ; but they seem to 
insist on the right of natural and religious defence, their peculiar tide 
to the Holy Land, and the impiety of their Pagan and Mahometan 
foes.^^ I. The right of a just defence may fairly include our civil 
and spiritual allies : it depends on the existence of danger ; and that 
danger must be estimated by the twofold consideration of the malice 
and the power of our enemies. A pernicious tenet has been imputed 
to the Mahometans, the duty of extirpating all other religions by the 
sword. This charge of ignorance and bigotry is refuted by the 
Koran, by the history of the Musulman conquerors, and by their 

*<* Bongarsius, who has published the original writers of the crusades, adopts, with 
much complacency, the fanatic title of Guibertus, Gbsta Dei per Francos; though 
some critics propose to read Gesta Didboli per Francos (Hanovise, 1611, two vols, in 
folio). I shall briefly enumerate, as they stand in this collection, the authors whom 
I have used for the first crusade. I. Gesta Francorum. II. Robertus Monachua. 
III. Baldricus. IV, Raimundus de Agiles. V. Albertus Aquensis. VI. Fulcherius 
Camotensis. VII. Guibertus. VIII. Willielmus Tyriensis. Muratori has given 
us, IX. Radulphus Cadomensis de Gestis Tancredi (Script. Rer. Ital. torn. v. p. 285- 
333), and, X. Bernardus Thesaurarius de Acquisitione Terrs Sancts (tom. vii. p. 664- 
848).* The last of these was unsown to a late French historian, who has given a 
large and critical list of the writers of the crusades (Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. p. 
13-141), and most of whose judgments my own experience will allow me to ratify. It 
was lato before I could obtain a sight of the French historians collected by Duchesne. 

I. Petri Tudebodi Sacerdotis Sivracensis Historia de Hierosolymitano Itinere (torn, 
iv. p. 773-815; has been transfused into the first anonymous writer of Bongarsius. 

II. The Metrical History of the First Crusade, in vii books (p. 890-912), is of smaU 
value or account. 

^ If the reader yAW. trnm to the first scene of the First Part of Henry the Fourth, 
he >vill see in the text of Shakspeore the natural feelings of enthusiasm; and in the 
notes of I>r. Johnson the workings of a bigoted, though vigorous, mind, greedy of 
every pretence to hate and persecute those who dissent from his creed. 


*■ Several new documents, particularly industry of the modem historians of the 
from the East, have been collected by the crusades, M. Michaud and Wilken. — M 
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public and legal toleration of the Christian worship. But it cannot 
be denied that the Oriental churches are depressed under their iron 
yoke ; that, in peace and war, they assert a divine and indefeasible 
claim of uniyersal empire ; and that, in their orthodox creed, the 
unbelieving nations are continually threatened with the loss of reli- 
gion or liberty. In the eleventh century the victorious arms of the 
Turks presented a real and urgent apprehension of these losses. 
They had subdued in less than thirty years the kingdoms of Asia, 
as far as Jerusalem and the Hellespont; and the Greek empire 
tottered on the verge of destruction. Besides an honest sympathy 
for their brethren, the Latins had a right and interest in the support 
of Constantinople, the most important barrier of the West ; and the 
privilege of defence must reach to prevent, as well as to repel, an 
impending assault. But this salutary purpose might have been 
accomplished by a moderate succour ; and our calmer reason must 
disclaim the innumerable hosts and remote operations which over- 
whelmed Asia and depopulated Europe.* II. Palestine could add 
nothing to the strength or safety of the Latins ; and fanaticism alone 
could pretend to justify the conquest of that distant and narrow pro- 
vince. The Christians affirmed that their inalienable title to the 
promised land had been sealed by the blood of their divine Saviour ; 
it was their right and duty to rescue their inheritance from the UDJust 
possessors, who profaned his sepulchre, and oppressed the pilgrimage 
of his disciples. Vainly would it be alleged that the pre-eminence 
of Jerusalem and the sanctity of Palestine have been abolished with 
the Mosaic law ; that the God of the Christians is not a local deity, 
and that the recovery of Bethlehem or Calvary, his cradle or his 
tomb, will not atone for the violation of the moral precepts of the 
Gospel. Such arguments glance aside from the leaden shield of 
superstition ; and the religious mind will not easily relinquish its hold 
on the sacred ground of mystery and miracle. III. But the holy 
wars which have been waged in every climate of the globe, from 
£gypt to Livonia, and from Peru to Hindostan, require the support 
of some more general and flexible tenet It has been often supposed, 

" The manner in whioli the war was right, though it may be proper to qaestion 
comlucted surely has little relation to the the wisdom, of overwhelming the enemy 
abstracts question of the justice or injustice with the armed population of a whole con- 
of the war. The most just and necessary tinent, and repelling, if possible, the in- 
war may be conducted with the most pro- vading conqueror into his native deserts, 
digal waste of human life, and the wildest The crusades are monuments of human 
fanaticism; the most unjust with the folly! but to which of the more regular 
coolest moderation and consummate gene- wars of civilised Europe, waged for per- 
ralship. The question is, whether the sonal ambition or national jealousy, wiU 
liberties and religion of Europe were in our ccdmer reason appeal as monuments 
danger from the aggressions of Mahomet- either of human justice or human wisdom? 
anism ? if so, it is difficult to limit the — ^M. 
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and sometimes a£Brmed, that a difierence of religion is a worthy 
cause of hostility ; that obstinate mibelievers may be slain or subdued 
by the champions of the cross ; and that grace is the sole fountain 
of dominion as well as of mercy.* Above four hundred years before 
the first crusade, the eastern and western provinces of the Bcmian 
empire had been acquired about the same time, and in the same 
manner, by the barbarians of Germatiy and Arabia. Time and 
treaties had legitimated the conquests of the Christian Franks ; but in 
the eyes of their subjects and neighbours the Mahometan princes 
were still tyrants and usurpers, who, by the anus of war or rebellion, 
might be lawfully driven from their unlawful possession.^ ^ 

As the manners of the Christians were relaxed, their discipline of 
^ irituai penance ^ was enforced ; and with the multiplication of sins 
motives and the rcmcdies were multiplied.^ In the primitive church a 
voluntary and open confession prepared the work of atone- 
ment. In the middle ages the bishops and priests interrogated the 
criminal, compelled him to account for his thoughts, words, and 
actions, and prescribed the terms of his reconciliation with God. 
But as this discretionary power might alternately be abused by in- 
dulgence and tyranny, a rule of discipline was framed to inform and 
regulate the spiritual judges. This mode of legislation was invented 
by the Greeks ; their penitentiah ^^ were translated, or imitated, in 
the Latin church ; and in the time of Charlemagne the clergy of 
every diocese were provided with a code, which they prudently con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the vulgar. In this dangerous estimate 
of crimes and punishments each case was supposed, each difference 
was remarked, by the experience or penetration of the monks ; some 

" The vith Discourae of Fleury on Ecclesiastical History (p. 223-261) contains an 
accurate and rational view of the causes and effects of the crusades. 

^ The penance, indulgences, &c., of the middle ages are amply discussed by Mura- 
tori (Antiquitat. ItaUse medii ^vi, tom. v. dissert. Ixviii. p. 709-768) and by M. Chais 
(Lettres sur les Jubil^ et les Indulgences, tom. ii. lettres 21 & 22, p. 478-556), with 
this difference, that the abuses of superstition are mildly, perhaps faintly, exposed by 
the learned Italian, and peevishly magnified by the Dutch minister. 

^3 Schmidt (Histoiro des AllemaucU, tom. ii. p. 21 1-220, 452-462) gives an abstract 
4>f the Penitential of Rhegino in the ninth, and of Burchard in the tenth, century. In 
one year five-and-thirty murders were perpetrated at "Worms. 


•** God," says the abbot Quibert, "in- '*' assolet, monasticft conversatione, seu 

"vented the crusades as a new way for " religiosd, quamlibet professione saeculum 

" the laity to atone for their sins and to " relinquere cogerentur; sedsub consuet^ 

" merit salvation." This extraordinary " licentia et habitu ex suo ipsorum officio 

and characteristic passage must be given "Deialiquatenusgratiamconsequerentur.'* 

entire. " Deua nostro tempore prodlia Guib. Abbas, p. 471 p. i. c. 1], See 

" sancta instituit, ut ordo equestris et Wilk^, vol. i. p. 63. — M. 

" vulgus oberrans qui vetustaj Paganitatis ^ William of Tyre paints in the blackest 

" exemplo in mutuas versabantur csedes, colours the manners of Europe at this 

" novum reperirent solutis promerendsB period (lib. i.). — S. 
" genus, ut nee funditus electa, ut fieri 
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sins are enumerated whi<^ innocence could not have suspected, and 
others which reason cannot believe ; and the more ordinary offences 
of fornication and adultery, of perjury and sacrilege, of rapine and 
murder, were expiated by a penance which, according to the various 
circumstances, was prolonged from forty days to seven years. During 
this term of mortification the patient was healed, tbe criminal was 
absolved, by a salutary regimen of fasts and prayers : the disorder of 
his dress was expressive of grief and remorse ; and he humbly ab- 
stained from all the business and pleasure of social life. But the 
rigid execution of these laws would have depopulated the palace, the 
camp, and the city ; the barbarians of the West believed and trembled ; 
but nature often rebelled against prmciple ; and the magistrate 
laboured without effect to enforce the jurbdiction of the priest A 
literal accomplishment of penance was indeed impracticable: the 
guilt of adultery was multiplied by daily repetition ; that of homicide 
might involve the massacre of a whole people ; each act was separately 
numbered ; and, in those times of anarchy and vice, a modest sinner 
might easily incur a debt of three hundred years. His insolvency 
was relieved by a commutation or indulgence : a year of penance was 
appreciated at twenty-six soUdi^^ of silver, about four pounds sterling, 
for the rich ; at three solidi, or nine shillings, for the indigent : and 
these alms were soon appropriated to the use of the church, which 
derived from the redemption of sins an inexhaustible source of opu- 
lence and dominion. A debt of three hundred years, or twelve 
hundred pounds, was enough to impoverish a plentiful fortune ; the 
scarcity of gold and silver was supplied by the alienation of land ; and 
the princely donations of Pepin and Charlemagne are expressly given 
for the remedt/ of their soul. It is a maxim of the civil law, that 
whosoever cannot pay with his purse must pay with his body ; and 
the practice of flagellation was adopted by the monks— a cheap 
though painful equivalent. By a fantastic arithmetic, a year of 
penance was taxed at three thousand lashes ; ^^ and such was the skill 
and patience of a famous hermit, St Dominic of the Iron Cuirass,** 
that in six days he could discharge an entire century by a whipping 
of three hundred thousand stripes. His example was followed by 

^ Till the xiith century we may support the clear account of xii denarii, or pence, 
to the solidus, or shilling; and xx solidi to the pound weight of sUver, ahout the pound 
sterling. Our money is diminished to a thirds and the fVench to a fiftieth^ of this 
primitive standard. 

^ Each century of lashes was sanctified with the recital of a psalm; and the whole 
Psalter, with the accompaniment of 15,000 stripes, was equivalent to five years. 

^ The Life and Achievements of St, Dominic Loricatus was composed by his friend 
and admirer, Peter Damianus. See Eleury, Hist. EccMs. torn. xiii. p. 96-104.; 
Baronius, a.D. 1056, No. 7, who observes, from Damianus, how fashionable, even 
among ladies of quality (sublimis generis), this expiation (pui^gatorii genus) wan 
grown. 
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many penitents of both sexes ; and as a vicarious sacrifice was ac- 
cepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might expiate on his own back the 
sins of his benefactors.^^ These compensations of the purse and the 
person introduced, in the eleventh century, a more honourable mode 
of satisfaction. The merit of military service against the Saracens of 
Africa and Spain had been allowed by the predecessors of Urbau 
the Second. In the council of Clermont, that pope proclaimed a 
plenary indulgence to those who should enlist under ^e banner of 
the cross ; the absolution of all their sins, and a full receipt for all 
that might be due of canonical penance.*® The cold philosophy of 
modem times is incapable of feeling the impression that was made on 
a sinful and fanatic world. At the voice of their pastor, the robber, 
the incendiary, the homicide, arose by thousands to redeem their 
souls by repeating on the infidels the same deeds which they had 
exercised against their Christian brethren ; and the terms of atone- 
ment were eagerly embraced by offenders of every rank and denomi- 
nation. None were pure ; none were exempt from the guilt and 
penalty of sin ; and those who were the least amenable to the justice 
of God and the church were the best entitled to the temporal and 
eternal recompence of their pious courage. If they fell, the spirit of 
the Latin clergy did not hesitate to adorn their tomb with the crown 
of martyrdom ; ** and should they survive, they could expect without 
impatience the delay and increase of their heavenly reward. They 
offered their blood to the Son of God, who had laid down his life for 
their salvation : they took up the cross, and entered with confidence 
into the way of the Lord. His providence would watch over their 
safety ; perhaps his visible and miraculous power would smooth the 
difficulties of their holy enterprise. The cloud and pillar of Jehovah 
had marched before the Israelites into the promised land. Might 
not the Christians more reasonably hope that the rivers would open 
for their passage ; that the walls of the strongest cities would fall 
at the sound of their trumpets ; and that the sun would be arrested 
in his mid-career to allow them time for the destruction of the 
infidels ? 

^ At a quarter, or even half, a rial a laah, Sancho Panza was a cheaper, and pos- 
sibly not a more dishonest, workman. I remember in P^ Labat (Voyages en Italie, 
torn. vii. p. 16-29) a very lively picture of the dexterity of one of these artists, 

* Quicunque pro sola devotione, non pro honoris vel pecunise adeptione, ad liberan- 
dam ecclesiam Dei Jerusalem profectus fuerit, iter illud pro omni poenitentia repu- 
tetur. Canon. Concil. Claromont. ii. p. 829. Guibert styles it novum salutis genus 
(p. 471 [1. i. c. 1]), and is almost philosophical on the subject.' 

*• Such at least was the belief of the crusaders, and such is the uniform style of the 
historians (Esprit des Croisades, tom. iii. p. t77); but the prayers for the repose of 
their souls are inconsistent in orthodox theology with the merits of martyrdom. 


See note, p. 186. — M. 
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Of the chiefs and soldiers who marched to the holy sepulchre, I 
wiU dare to affirm that all were prompted by the spirit of 
enthusiasm, the belief of merit, the hope of reward, and the and camai 
assurance of divine aid. But I am equally persuaded that ^ ^^' 
in many it was not the sole, that in 807ne it was not the leading, 
principle of action. The use and abuse of religion are feeble to 
stem, they are strong and irresistible to impel, the stream of national 
manners. Against the private wars of the barbarians, their bloody 
tournaments, licentious loves, and judicial duels, the popes and synods 
might ineffectually thunder. It is a more easy task to provoke the 
metaphysical disputes of the Greeks, to drive into the cloister the 
victims of anarchy or despotism, to sanctify the patience of slaves and 
cowards, or to assume the merit of the humanity and benevolence of 
modem Christians. War and exercise were the reigning passions of 
the Franks or Latins ; they were enjoined, as a penance, to gratify 
those passions, to visit distant lands, and to draw their swords against 
the nations of the East. Their victory, or even their attempt, would 
immortalise the names of the intrepid heroes of the cross ; and the 
purest piety could not be insensible to the most splendid prospect of 
military glory. In the petty quarrels of Europe they shed the blood 
of their friends and countrymen for the acquisition, perhaps, of a 
castle or a village. They could march with alacrity against the 
distant and hostile nations who were devoted to their arms ; their 
fancy already grasped the golden sceptres of Asia ; and the con- 
quest of Apulia and Sicily by the Normans might exalt to royalty 
the hopes of the most private adventurer. Christendom, in her 
rudest state, must have yielded to the climate and cultivation of the 
Mahometan countries ; and their natural and artificial wealth had 
been magnified by the tales of pilgrims and the gifts of an imperfect 
commerce. The vulgar, both the great and small, were taught to 
believe every wonder, of lands flowing with milk and honey, of mines 
and treasures, of gold and diamonds, of palaces of marble and jasper, 
and of odoriferous groves of cinnamon and frankincense. In this 
earthly paradise each warrior depended on his sword to carve a plen- 
teous and honourable establishment, which he measured only by the 
extent of his wishes.^° Their vassals and soldiers trusted their fortunes 
to God and their master : the spoils of a Turkish emir might enrich 
the meanest follower of the camp ; and the flavour of the Mrines, the 


^ The same' hopes were displayed in the letters of the adyenturers ad animandos 
qui in Francia resederant. Hugh de Reiteste could boast that his share amounted 
to one abbey and ten castles, of the yearly value of 1500 marks, and that he should 
acquire an hundred castles by the conquest of Aleppo (Guibert, p. 554, 555 [1. vii. 
c. 35]). 
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beauty of the Grecian women,'^ were temptations more aaapted to 
the nature, than to the profesnon, of the champions of the cross. 
The love of freedom was a powerful incitement to the multitudes 
who were oppressed by feudal or ecclesiastical tyranny. Under this 
holy sign, the peasants and burghers, who were attached to the ser- 
vitude of the glebe, might escape from an haughty lord, and transplant 
themselves and their families to a land of liberty. The monk might 
release himself frx)m the discipline of his convent, the debtor might 
suspend the accumulation of usury and the pursuit of his creditors, 
and outlaws and malefactors of every cast might continue to brave 
the laws and elude the punishment of their crimes.^* 

These motiyes were potent and numerous : when we have singly 
inflaenoe computod their weight on the mind of each individual, we 
of ejumpiA ^^g^. g^^ j^Yke infinite series, the multiplying powers of ex- 
ample and fashion. The first proselytes became the warmest and 
most effectual missionaries of the cross : among their friends and 
countrymen they preached the duty, the merit, and the recompence 
of their holy vow, and the most reluctant hearers were insensibly 
drawn within the whirlpool of persuasion and authority; The martial 
youths were fired by the reproach or suspicion of cowardice ; the 
opportunity of visiting with an army the sepulchre of Christ was em- 
braced by the old and infirm, by women and children, who consulted 
rather their zeal than their strength ; and those who in the evening 
had derided the folly of their companions were the most eager, the 
ensuing day, to tread in their footsteps. The ignorance which roag^ 
nified the hopes, diminished the perils, of the enterprise. Since the- 
Turkish conquest, the paths of pilgrimage were obliterated; the 
chiefs themselves had an imperfect notion of the length of the way and 
the state of their enemies ; and such was the stupidity of the people, 
tliat, at the sight of the first city or castle beyond the limits of their 
knowledge, they were ready to ask whether that was not the Jeru- 
salem, the term and object of their labours.* Yet the more prudent 
of the crusaders, who were not sure that they should be fed from 
heaven with a shower of qusdls or manna, provided themselves with 
those precious metals which, in every countiy, are the representatives 

'^ In hifl genuine or fictitious letter to the Count of Flanders, Alexius mingles with 
the danger of the church, and the relics of saints, the auri et argenti amor, and pul- 
cherrimarum foaminanim Toluptaa (p. 476 [1. i. c. 41); as if, says the indignant Guibert, 
the Greek women were handsomer than those of France. 

^ See the privileges of the Crucesignati — freedom from debt, usury, injury, secular 
justice, &c. The pope was their perpetual guardian (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 651, 652). 


• Guibert (lib. i.) relates this trait only " urbes, si h«c esset Jerusalem ad quam 
of the children : '* ipsos infantulos, dum " tenderent rogitare." Blichaud, vol. i. 
'' obviam habent qua)libet castella, vel p. 131. — S. 
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of every commodity. To defray, according to their rank, the expenses 
of the road, princes alienated their provinces, nobles their lands and 
castles, peasants their cattle and the instruments of husbandry. The 
value of property was depreciated by the eager competition of multi- 
tudes ; while the price of arms and horses was raised to an exorbitant 
height by the wants and impatience of the buyers.^^ Those who 
remained at home, witb sense and money, were enriched by the 
epidemical disease : the sovereigns acquired at a cheap rate the 
domains of their vassals, and the ecclesiastical purchasers completed 
the payment by the assurance of their prayers, llie cross, which 
was commonly sewed on the garment, in cloth or silk, was inscribed 
by some zealots on their skin : an hot iron, or indelible liquor, was 
applied to perpetuate the mark ; and a crafty monk, who showed the 
miraculous impression on his breast, was repaid with the popular 
veneration and the richest benefices of Palestine.** 

The fifteenth of August had been fixed in the council of Clermont 
for the departure of the pilgrims ; but the day was anti- Departure 
cipated by the thoughtless and needy crowd of plebeians ; "Jj^iS^* 
and I shall briefly despatch the calamities which they in- Ma;<^'*' 
flicted and suffered before I enter on the more serious and May,&c 
successful enterprise of the chiefs. Early in the spring, from the 
confines of France and Lorraine, above sixty thousand of the popu- 
lace of both sexes flocked round the first missionary of the crusade, 
and pressed him, with clamorous importunity, to lead them to the 
holy sepulchre. The hermit, assuming the character, without the 
talents or authority, of a general, impelled or obeyed the forward 
impulse of his votaries along the banks of the Rhine and Danub'e. 
Their wants and numbers soon compelled them to separate, and his 
lieutenant, Walter the Penniless, a valiant though needy soldier, 
conducted a vanguard of pilgrims, whose condition may be deter^ 
mined from the proportion of eight hoitemen to fifteen thousand 

^ Guibert (p. 481 [1. ii. c, 6]) paints in lively colours this general emotion. He 
was one of the few contemporaries who had genius enough to feel the astonishing 
scenes that were passing before their eyes. Erat itaque videre miraculum, oaro omned 
emere, atque vili vendere, &c.* 

^ Some instances of these stigmata are given in the Esprit des Croumdee (torn. iii. 
p. 169, &c.) from authors whom I have not seen. 


* Guibert, however, sometimes sacri- porary chroniclers only by the obscurity 

ficed truth to effect. Thus he acknow* of his style and by his complaints of the 

ledges, in his accoimt of Peter the Hermit, excesses of the crusaders. M. Michaud 

" Non ad veritatem sed vulgo referimus taunts Gibbon with calling Guibert ** a 

** amanii novitatem." Lib. ii. c. 8. M. " philosopher," but the only foundation 

Midland does not coincide with Gibbon's of tliis charge is the expression in note 

estimate of Guibert's merits, and conai- 28, Hist, des Croisades, vol. i. p. Id2« 

ders him to be distinguished from contem- note. — S. 
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foot The example and footsteps of Peter were closely pursued by 
another fanatic, the monk Godescal, whose sermons had swept away 
fifteen or twenty thousand peasants from the villages of Germany. 
Their rear was again pressed by an herd of two hundred thousand, 
the most stupid and savage refuse of the people, who mingled with 
thetr devotion a brutal licence of rapine, prostitution, and drunkenness. 
Some counts and gentlemen, at the head •of three thousand horse, 
attended the motions of the multitude to partake in the spoil : but 
their genuine leaders (may we credit such folly ?) were a goose and 
a goat, who were carried in tiie front, and to whom these worthy 
Christians ascribed an infusion of the divine spirit.'*^ Of these, and 
of other bands of enthusiasts, the first and most easy warfare was 
against tiie Jews, the murderers of the Son of God. In the trading 
cities of the Moselle and the Rhine their colonies were numerous and 
rich, and they enjoyed, under the protection of the emperor and the 
bishops, the free exercise of their religion.'® At Verdun, Treves, 
Mentz, Spires, Worms, many thousands of that unhappy people 
were pillaged and massacred,^^ nor had they felt a more bloody 
stroke since the persecution of Hadrian. A remnant was saved by 
the firmness of their bishops,® who accepted a feigned and traiisient 
conversion ; but the more obstinate Jews opposed their fanaticism to 
the fanaticism of the Christians, barricadoed their houses, and, pre- 
cipitating tiiemselves, their families, and their wealth into the rivers 
or the flames, disappointed the malice, or at least the avarice, of 
their implacable foes. 

^ Fuit ot aliud sceluB detestabile in hac congregatlone pedeBtris popuU stulti et 
vesauffi levitatis .... anserem quendam diyino spirit^ asserebant afflatum, et capeUam 
non miniis eodem repletam, et has sibi duces [hujus] secund» yisB fecerant, &c. 
(Albert. Aqu^isis, 1. i. c. 31, p. 196). Had these peasants founded an empire, they 
might have introduced, as in Egypt, the worship of animals, which their philosophic 
descendants would have glossed over with some specious and subtle allegory. 

^ Benjamin of Tudela describeft the state of his Jewish brethren from Cologne along 
the Rhine : they were rich, generous, learned, hospitable, and lived in the eager hope 
of the Messiah (Voyage, torn. i. p. 243-245, par Baratier). In seventy years (he wrote 
about A.D. 1170) they had recovered from these massacres.* 

^ These massacres and depredations on the Jews, which were renewed at each 
crusade, are coolly related. It is true that St. Bernard (Epist. 363, torn. i. p. 329 [p. 
328, ed. Bened.]) admonishes the Oriental Franks, non sunt persequendi Judiei, non 
sunt trucidandi. The contrary doctrine had been preached by a rioal monk.^ 


" The Jews had established themselves ^ This is an \mjust sarcasm against St. 

in Qerniany towards the fourth century, Bernard. He stood above all rivalry of 

An edict of Constantine, addressed to the this kind. See c. lis. note 31. — ^H. 

docurions of Cologne, shows that they " Thebishopsof Worms, Treves, Menta, 

were then very numerous in that city, a and Spires opened their palaces as asylums 

fact which ^ is confirmed by tombstones for the Jews of their dioceses. The term 

engraved with Hebrew characters. Lettre " their bishops/' as applied to the Jews, 

de M. Capefigue, in Miohaud, voL.ii. p. might be mi8under8tood.~-S 
599.— S. 
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Between the frontiers of Austria and the seat of the Byzantine 
monarchy the crusaders were compelled to traverse an in- 
terval of six hundred miles, the wild and desolate countries destruction 
of Hungary ^® and Bulgaria. The soil is fruitful, and inter- and T^ 
sected with rivers ; but it was then covered with morasses ^^' ^^^^' 
and forests, which spread to a boundless extent whenever man has 
ceased to exercise his dominion over the earth. Both nations had 
imbibed the rudiments of Christianity : the Hungarians were ruled 
by their native princes, the Bulgarians by a lieutenant of the Greek 
emperor ; but, on the slightest provocation, their ferocious nature 
was rekindled, and ample provocation was afforded by the disorders 
of the first pilgrims. Agriculture must have been unskilful and 
languid among a people whose cities were built of reeds and timber, 
which were deserted in the summer season for the tents of hunters 
and shepherds. A scanty supply of provisions was rudely demanded, 
forcibly seized, and greedily consumed, and on the first quarrel the 
crusaders gave a loose to indignation and revenge. But their 
ignorance of the country, of war, and of discipline exposed them to 
every snare. The Greek praefect of Bulgaria commanded a regular 
force;* at the trumpet of the Hungarian king, the eighth or the 
tenth of his martial subjects bent their bows and mounted on horse- 
back ; their policy was insidious, and their retaliation on these pious 
robbers was unrelenting and bloody .^^ About a third of the naked 
fugitives, and the hermit Peter was of the number, escaped to the 
Thracian mountains ; and the emperor, who respected the pilgrimage 
and succour of the Latins, conducted them by secure and easy 
journeys to Constantinople, and advised them to await the arrival of 
their brethren. For a while they remembered their faults and 
losses, but no sooner were they revived by the hospitable entertain- 
ment, than their venom was again inflamed ; they stung their bene- 

*® See the contemporary iescription of Hungary in Otho of Frisingen, 1. i. c. 31, in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, torn. vi. p. 665, 666. 

^ The old Hungarians, without excepting Turotzius, are ill-informed of the first 
crusade, which they involve in a smgle passage. Katona, like ourselves, can only 
quote ihe writers of France; but he compares with local science the ancient and 
modem geography. Ante portam Cyperon is Sopron or Poson; Mallevilla, Zemlin; 
Fluvius Maroe, Savus; LintaXy Leith; Mesebroch, or Mersehurg, Guar, or Moson; Toilen- 
burg^ Pragg (de Begibus Hungarise, tom. iii. p. 19-53). 


• The narrative of the first march is but, seeing the clothes of sixteen cm- 
very incorrect. The first party moved saders on the walls of Semlin, he. attacked 
under Walter de Pexejo and Walter the and stormed the city. He then marched 
Penniless : they passed safe through Hun- to Nissa, where at first he was hospitably 
gary, the kingdom of Calmany, and were received ; but an accidental quarrel taking 
attacked in Bulgaria. Peter followed with place, he suffered a great ddfeat. Wilken, 
40,000 men; passed through Hungary; vol. i. p. 84-86. — M. 

VOL. VII. o 
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factor, and neither gardens, nor palaces, nor churches, were safe 
from their depredations. For his own safety, Alexius allured them to 
pass over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus ; hut their blind 
impetuosity soon urged them to desert the station which he had 
assigned, and to rush headlong against the Turks, who occupied the 
road of Jerusalem. The hermit, conscious of his shame, had with- 
drawn from the camp to Constantinople ; and his lieutenant, Walter 
the Penniless, who was worthy of a better command, attempted with- 
out success to introduce some order and prudence among the herd of 
savages. They separated in quest of prey, and themselves fell an 
easy prey to the arts of the sultan. By a rumour that their foremost 
companions were rioting in the spoils of his capital, Soliman* tempted 
the main body to descend into the plain of Nice : they were over- 
whelmed by the Turkish arrows, and a pyramid of bones *° informed 
their companions of the place of their defeat. Of the first crusaders, 
three hundred thousand had already perished before a single city was 
rescued from the infidels, before their graver and more noble brethren 
had completed the preparations of their enterprise.^* 

None of the great sovereigns of Europe embarked their persons in 
the first crusade. The emperor Henry the Fourth was not 

Th6 chiefs . . 

of the first disposcd to obcy the summons of the pope ; Philip the First 
of France was occupied by his pleasures ; William Rufus of 
England by a recent conquest ; the kings of Spain were engaged in a 
domestic war against the Moors; and the northern monarchs of 
Scotland, Denmark,^^ Sweden, and Poland were yet strangers to the 
passions and interests of the South. The religious ardour was more 
strongly felt by the princes of the second order, who held an important 
place in the feudal system. Their situation will naturally cast under 
four distinct heads the review of their names and characters ; but I 
may escape some needless repetition, by observing at once that courage 

^ Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. z. p. 287) describes this UrUf kcXm^os as a mountain 
v^tikcv tut) l^9f met) vrXaTog o^ieXoyMraTOf, In the siege of Nice such were used by the 
Franks themselves as the materials of a wall. 

** See Table on following page. 

^ The author of the Esprit des Croisades has doubted^ and might have disbelieved, 
the crusade and tragic death of Prince Sueno, with 1500 or 15,000 Danes, who was cut 
off by Sultan Soliman in Cappadocia, but who still lives in the poem of Tasao (torn, 
iv. p. 111-115). 

' Soliman had been killed in 1085, in a 4th edit. [vol. i. p. 204], and Extraits des 

battle agaiiist Toutouch, brother of Malek Aut. Arab. rel. aux Croisades, par M. Rei- 

Schah, between Aleppo and Antioch. It naud, Paris, 1829, p. 3. His kingdom 

was not Soliman, therefore, but his son extended from the Orontes to the Ehi- 

David, Bumamed Kilidge-Arslan, the phrates, and as far as the Bosphorus. 

'* Sword of the Lion," who reigned in Kilidge-Arslan must uniformly be substi- 

Nice. Almost all the Occidental authors tuted for Soliman. Brosset, note on Le 

have fallen into this mistake, which was Beau, torn. xv. p. 311. — M. 
detected by M. Michaud, Hist, des Crois. 
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and the exercise of arms are the. common attribute of these Christian 
adventurers. I. The first rank both in war and council is justly due 
I. Godfrey to Godfrcy of BouiUou ; and happy would it have been for 
of Bouiuon. ijjg crusaders, if they had trusted themselves to the sole con- 
duct of that accomplished hero, a worthy representative of Charle- 
magne, from whom he was descended in the female line. His father 
was of the noble race of the counts of Boulogne : Brabant, the lower 
province of Lorraine,*' was the inheritance of his mother ; and by the 
emperor's bounty he was himself invested with that ducal title, which 
has been improperly transferred to his lordship of Bouillon in the 
Ardennes.** In the service of Henry the Fourth he bore the great 
standard of the empire, and pierced with his lance the breast of 
Rodolph, the rebel king : Godfrey was the first who ascended the 
walls of Rome ; and his sickness, his vow, perhaps his remorse for 
bearing arms against the pope, confirmed an early resolution of visit- 
ing the holy sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a deliverer. His valour 
was matured by prudence and moderation ; his piety, though blind, 
was sincere ; and, in the tumult of a camp, he practised the real and 
fictitious virtues of a convent. Superior to the private factions of the 
chiefs, he reserved his enmity for the enemies of Christ ; and though 
he gained a kingdom by the attempt, his pure and disinterested zeal 
was acknowledged by his rivals.. Godfrey of Bouillon ** was accom- 
panied by his two brothers, by Eustace the elder, who had succeeded 
to the county of Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, a character 
of more ambiguous virtue. The duke of Lorraine was alike celebrated 
on either side of the Rhine : from his birth and education, he was 
equally conversant with the French and Teutonic languages: the 
barons of France, Germany, and Lorraine assembled their vassals ; 
and the confederate force that marched under his banner was com- 
ix. Hugh of posed of fourscore thousand foot and about ten thousand 
SbS?" f'*'^ horse. II. In the parliament that was held at Paris, in the 
R^tStS^' king's presence, about two months after the council of Cler- 
stephe"of mont, Hugh, couut of Vcrmandois, was the most conspicuous 
chartres, &c. Qf f]^Q princcs who assumcd the cross. But the appellation 

*' The fragments of the kingdoms of Lotharingia, or Lorraine, were broken into 
the two duchies, of the MoseUe, and of the Meuse : the first has preserved its name, 
which, in the latter, has been changed into that of Brabant (VsJes. Notit. Gkdl. p. 
283-288). 

** See, in the Description of France, by the Abb^ de Longuerue, the articles of 
Boulogne, part i. p. 54; Brabant, partii. p. 47, 48; Bouillon, p. 134. On his departure 
Godfrey sold or pawned Bouillon to the church for 1300 marks.* 

** See the family character of Godfrey in William of Tyre, 1. ix. c. 5-8; his pre- 
vious design in Guibert (p. 485 [1. ii. c. 12]); his sickness and vow in Bernard. 
Thesaur. (c. 78). 

* The sum is uncertain. Several authors make it much less. Michaud, vol. i, p. 
166.— S. 
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of the Ghreab was applied, not so much to his merit or possessions 
(though neither were contemptihle), as to the royal hirth of the brother 
of the king of France.^* * Robert, duke of Normandy, was the eldest 
son of William the Conqueror; but on his father's death he was 
deprived of the kingdom of England, by his own indolence and the 
activity of his brother Rufus. The worth of Robert was degraded 
by an excessive levity and easiness of temper : his cheerfulness seduced 
him to the indulgence of pleasure ; his profuse liberality impoverished 
the prince and people; his indiscriminate clemency multiplied the 
number of offenders; and the amiable qualities of a private man 
became the essential defects of a sovereign. For the trifling sum of 
ten thousand marks he mortgaged Normandy during his absence to 
the English usurper ; *^ but his engagement and behaviour in the holy 
war announced in Robert a reformation of manners, and restored him 
in some degree to the public esteem. Another Robert was count of 
Flanders, a royal province, which, in this century, gave three queens 
to the thrones of France, England, and Denmark : he was sumamed 
the Sword and Lance of the Christians; but in the exploits of a 
soldier he sometimes forgot the duties of a general. Stephen, count 
of Chartres, of Blois, and of Troyes, was one of the richest princes of 
the age ; and the number of his castles has been compared to the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year. His mind was improved by 
literature ; and, in the council of the chiefs, the eloquent Stephen ^® 
was chosen to discharge the ofiice of their president. These four were 
the principal leaders of the French, the Normans, and the pilgrims of 
the British isles : but the list of the barons who were possessed of three 
or four towns would exceed, says a contemporary, the catalogue of the 
Trojan war.*^ III. In the south of France the command m-Baymond 
was assumed by Adhemar, bishop of Puy, the pope's legate, ©^ Touiowe. 
and by Raymond count of St Giles and Teulouse, who added the 

^ Anna Comnena supposes that Hugh was proud of his nobility^ riches, and power 
(1. X. p. 288): the two last articles appear more equivocal; but an ivymia, which 
seven hundred years ago was famous in the palace of Constantinople, attests the 
ancient dignity of the Capetian femily of France. 

*' Will. Gtemeticensis, 1. vii. c. 7, p. 672, 673, in Camden. Normanicis [ed. Frankf. 
1603], He pawned the duchy for one hundredth part of the present yearly revenue. 
Ten thousand marks may be equal to five hundred thousand livres, and Normandy 
annually yields fifty-seven millions to the king (Necker, Administration des Finances, 
tom. i. p. 287). 

^ His original letter to his wife is inserted in the Spicilegium of Dom. Luc. d'Acheri, 
tom. iv., and quoted in the Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. p. 63. 

^ IJnius enim, dufbn, trium seu quatuor oppidorum dominos quis numeret ? quorum 
canta fiiit copia, ut vix totidem Trojana obsidio coegisse putetur. (Ever the lively 
and interesting Guibert, p. 486 [1. ii. c. 17]). 


* Some authors say that he was called rtature. Michaud, vol. i. p* 173; Finlay 
great on account of the height of his Byzantine Bknpire, vol. ii. p. 122. — S. 
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prouder titles of duke of Narbonne and marquis of Provence. The* 
former was a respectable prelate, alike qualified for this world and the 
next The latter was a veteran warrior, who had fought against the 
Saracens of Spain, and who consecrated his declining age, not only to 
the deliverance, but to the perpetual service, of the holy sepulchre. 
His experience and riches gave him a strong ascendant in the Christian 
camp, whose distress he was often able, and sometimes willing, to 
relieve. But it was easier for him to extort the praise of the Infidels 
than to preserve the love of his subjects and associates. His eminent 
qualities were clouded by a temper, haughty, envious, and obstinate ; 
and, though he resigned an ample patrimony for the cause of God, 
his piety, in the public opinion, was not exempt from avarice and 
ambition.^^ A mercantile, rather than a martial, spirit prevailed 
among ]na provineicUaj^^ a common name, which included the natives 
of Auvergne and Languedoc,^^ the vassals of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy or Aries. From the adjacent frontier of Spain he drew a band 
of hardy adventurers ; as he marched through Lombardy, a crowd of 
Italians flocked to his standard, and his united force consisted of one 
hundred thousand horse and foot. If Raymond was the first to enlist 
and the last to depart, the delay may be excused by the greatness of his 
preparation and the promise of an everlasting fiirewell. IV. The name 

of Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, was already famous 
mond and bv his doublc victory over the Greek emperor : but his father's 

will had reduced him to the principality of Tarentum, and 
the remembrance of his Eastern trophies, till he was awakened by the 
rumour and passage of the French pilgrims. It is in the person of 
this Norman chief that we may seek for the coolest policy and ambi- 
tion, with a small allay of religious fanaticism. His conduct may 
justify a belief that he had secretly directed the design of the pope, 
which he afiected to second with astonishment and zeal : at the siege 
of Amalphi his example and discourse inflamed the passions of a 

^ It is singular enough that Raymond of St. Giles, a second character in the 
genuine history of the crusades, should shine as the first of heroes in the writings of the 
Greeks (Anna Comnen. Alexiad, 1. x. xi.) and the Arabians (Longueruana, p. 129).* 

^* Omnes de BurgundU, et Alvemift, et Vasconift, et Gothi (of Languedoc), pro- 
vinciales appellabantur, cseteri vero Francigenae; et hoc in exercitu; inter hostes 
autem Frand dicebantur. Baymond de A^es, p. 144. 

*2 The town of his birth, or first appanage, was consecrated to St. JEgidius, whose 
name, as early as the first crusade, was corrupted by l^e French into St. GiUes, or 
St. Giles. It is situate in the Lower Languedoc, between Nismes and the Rhone, and 
still boasts a collegiate church of the foundation of Raymond (M^anges tir^ d'une 
Grande Biblioth^ue, torn, xxxvii. p. 51). 


■ He seems to have led a force equal would render his name memorable among 
or superior to that of Godfrey, and his the Arabian writers.— S. 
exploits against the Saracens of Spain 
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confederate army ; he instantly tore his garment to supply crosses for 
the numerous candidates, and prepared to visit Constantinople and 
Asia at the head of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot 
Several princes of the Norman race accompanied this veteran general ; 
and his cousin Tancred ^^ was the partner, rather than the servant, of 
the war. In the accomplished character of Tancred we discover all 
the virtues of a perfect knight,^* the true spirit of chivalry, which 
inspired the generous sentiments and social offices of man far better 
than the base philosophy, or the baser religion, of the times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and that of the crusades, a revo- 
lution had taken place among the Spaniards, the Normans, 
and the French, which was gradually extended to the rest of 
Europe. The service of the infantry was degraded to the plebeians ; 
the cavalry formed the strength of the armies ; and the honourable 
name of mileSj or soldier, was confined to the gentlemen ** who served 
on horseback, and were invested with the character of knighthood. 
The dukes and counts, who had usurped the rights of sovereignty, 
divided the provinces among their faithful barons : the barons distri- 
buted among their vassals the fiefs or benefices of their jurisdiction ; 
and these military tenants, the peers of each other and of their lord, 
composed the noble or equestrian order, which disdained to conceive 
the peasant or burgher as of the same species with themselves. The 
dignity of their birth was preserved by pure and equal alliances ; iheir 
sons alone, who could produce four quarters or lines of ancestry, with- 
out spot or reproach, might legally pretend to the honour of knight- 
hood ; but a valiant plebeian was sometimes enriched and ennobled by 
the sword, and became the father of a new race. A single knight 
could impart, according to his judgment, the character which he 

^ The mother of Tancred was Emma, sister of the great Robert Guiscard; his 
father, the marquis Odo the Qood. It is singular enough that the family and country 
of so illustrious a person should be unknown; but Muratori reasonably comectures 
that he was an Italian, and perhaps of the race of the marquises of Montferrat in , 
Piedmont (Script, tom. v. p. 281, 282). 

^ To gratify the childish vanity of the house of Este, Tasso has inserted in his 
poem, and in the first crusade, a fabulous hero, the brave and amorous Kinaldo (x. 75, 
xvii. 66-94). He might borrow his name from a Rinaldo, with the Aquila bianca 
Estense, who vanqui^ed, as the standai'd-bearer of the Roman church, the emperor 
Frederio I. (Storia Imperiale di Ricobaldo, in Muratori Script. Ital. tom. ix. p. 360; 
Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, iii. 30). But, 1. The distance of sixty years between the. 
youth of the two Rinaldos destroys their identity. 2. The Storia Imperiale is a 
forgery of the Conte Boyardo, at the end of the xvth century (Muratori, p. 281-289). 
3. This Rinaldo, and his exploits, are not less chimerical than the hero of Tasso 
(Muratori, Antichit^ Estense, tom. i. p. 350). 

*• Of the words gentilis, gentilhomme, gentleman, two etymologies are produced: 
1. From the barbarians of the fifth century, the soldiers, and at length the conquerors, 
of the Roman empire, who were vain of lieir foreign nobility; and, 2. Frona the sense 
of the civilians, who consider gentilis as synonymous with ingentuis, Selden inclines to 
the first, but tiie latter is more pure, as well as probable. 
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received ; and the warlike sovereigns of Europe derived more glory 
from this personal distinction than from the lustre of their diadem. 
This ceremony, of which some traces may he found in Tacitus and the 
woods of Germany,*® was in its ori^n simple and profane : the can- 
didate, after some previous trial, was invested with the sword and 
spurs ; and his cheek or shoulder was touched with a slight blow, as 
an emblem of the last afiront which it was lawful for him to endure. 
But superstition mingled in every public and private action of life : in 
the holy wars it sanctified the profession of arms ; and the order of 
chivalry was assimilated in its rights and privileges to the sacred 
orders of priesthood. The bath and white garment of the novice 
were an indecent copy of the regeneration of baptism : his sword, 
which he oflFered on the altar, was blessed by the ministers of reli- 
gion : his solemn reception was preceded by fasts and vigils ; and he 
was created a knight in the name of God, of St. George, and of St. 
Michael the archangel. He swore to accomplish the duties of his 
profession ; and education, example, and the public opinion were the 
inviolable guardians of his oath. As the champion of God and the 
ladies (I blush to unite such discordant names), he devoted himself to 
speak the truth ; to maintain the right ; to protect the distressed ; to 
practise courtesy^ a virtue less familiar to the ancients ; to pursue the 
infidels ; to despise the allurements of ease and safety ; and to vin- 
dicate in every perilous adventure the honour of his character. The 
abuse of the same spirit provoked the illiterate knight to disdain the 
arts of industry and peace ; to esteem himself the sole judge and 
avenger of his own injuries ; and proudly to neglect the laws of civil 
society and military discipline. Yet the benefits of this institution, to 
refine the temper of barbarians, and to infiise some principles of faith, 
justice, and humanity, were strongly felt, and have been often ob- 
served. The asperity of national prejudice was softened ; and the 
community of religion and arms spread a similar colour and generous 
emulation over the face of Christendom. Abroad in enterprise and 
pilgrimage, at home in martial exercise, the warriors of every country 
were perpetually associated ; and impartial taste must prefer a Gothic 
tournament to the Olympic games of classic antiquity.*' Instead of 
the naked spectacles which corrupted the manners of the Greeks, and 
banished irpm the stadium the virgins and matrons, the pompous 


^ Framea scutoque juvenem omant. Tacitus, Germania, c. 13. 

^^ The athletic exercises, particularly the cestus and pancratium, were condemned 
by Lyourgus, Philopoemen, and Gkden, a lawgiver, a general, and a physician. Against 
their authority and reasons, the reader may weigh the apology of Lucian, in the 
character of Solon. See West on the Olympic Qames, in his Pindar, vol. ii. p» 86-96, 
245-248 
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decoration of the lists was crowned with the presence of chaste and 
high-born beauty, from whose hands the conqueror received the prize 
of his dexterity and coura^. The skill and strength that were 
exerted in wrestling and boxing bear a distant and doubtful relation 
to the merit of a soldier ; but the tournaments, as they were invented 
in France, and eagerly adopted both in the East and West, presented 
a lively image of the business of the field. The single combats, the 
general skirmish, the defence of a pass, or castle, were rehearsed as 
in actual service ; and the contest, both in real and mimic war, was 
decided by the superior management of the horse and lance. The 
lance was the proper and peculiar weapon of the knight : his horse 
was of a large and heavy breed ; but this charger, till he was roused 
by the approaching danger, was usually led by an attendant, and he 
quietly rode a pad or palfrey of a more easy pace. His helmet and 
sword, his greaves and buckler, it would be superfluous to describe ; 
but I may remark, that, at the period of the crusades, the armour 
was less ponderous than in later times ; and that, instead of a massy 
cuirass, his breast was defended by an hauberk or coat of mail. 
When their long lances were fixed in the rest, the warriors furiously 
spurred their horses against the foe ; and the light cavalry of the 
Turks and Arabs could seldom stand against the direct and impetuous 
weight of their charge. Each knight was attended to the field by 
his faithful squire, a youth of equal birth and similar hopes ; he was 
followed by his archers and men-at-arms, and four, or five, or six 
soldiers, were computed as the frimiture of a complete lance. In the 
expeditions to the neighbouring kingdoms or the Holy Land, the 
duties of the feudal tenure no longer subsisted ; the voluntary service 
of the knights and iheir followers was either prompted by zeal or 
attachment, or purchased with rewards and promises ; and the numbers 
of each squadron were measured by the power, the wealth, and the 
fame of each independent chieftain. They were distinguished by 
his banner, his armorial coat, and his cry of war; and the most 
ancient families of Europe must seek in these achievements the origin 
and proof of their nobility. In this rapid portrait of chivalry I have 
been urged to anticipate on the story of the crusades, at once an effect 
and a cause of this memorable institution.^® 

Such were the troops, and such the leaders, who assumed the cross 
for the deliverance of the holy sepulchre. As soon as they werQ 

*• On the curious subjects of knighthood, knights-service, nobility, nrms, cry of 
war, banners, and tournaments, an ample fund of information may be sought in 
Selden (Opera, torn. iii. part L; Titles of Honour, part ii. c. 1, 3, 5, 8), DucangQ 
(Gloss. Latin, tom. iv. p. 398-412, &c.), Dissertations sur Joinville (i. vi.-xii. p. 127- 
142, p. 165-222), and M. de St. Palaye (Memoires sur la Chevalerie). 
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relieved by the absence of the plebeian mnltitude, they encouraged 
March of ©ach Other, by interviews and messages, to accomplish their 
to*(S2?. vow, and hasten their departure. Their wives and sisters 
a3uo96, w^re desirous of partaking the danger and merit of the 
i^SfiM^f ~ pilgrimage : their portable treasures were conveyed in bars 
^»y* of silver and gold ; and the princes and barons were attended 

by (heir equipage of hounds and hawks to amuse their leisure and to 
supply their table. The difficulty of procuring subsistence for so 
many myriads of men and horses engaged them to separate their 
forces: their choice or situation determined the road; and it was 
agreed to meet in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and from 
thence to begin their operations against the Turks. From the banks 
of the Mouse and the Moselle, Godfrey of Bouillon followed the 
direct way of Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria ; and, as long as he 
exercised the sole command, every step afforded some proof of his 
prudence and virtue. On the confines of Hungary he was stopped 
three weeks by a Christian people, to whom the name, or at least the 
abuse, of the cross was justly odious. The Hungarians still smarted 
with the wounds which they had received from the first pilgrims : in 
their turn they had abused the right of defence and retaliation ; and 
they had reason to apprehend a severe revenge from an hero of the 
same nation, and who was engaged in the same cause. But, after 
weighing the motives and the events, the virtuous duke was content 
to pity the crimes and misfortunes of his worthless brethren ; and his 
twelve deputies, the messengers of peace, requested in his name a 
free passage and an equal market To remove their suspicions, 
Godfrey trusted himself, and afterwards his brother, to the faith of 
Carloman,* king of Hungary, who treated them with a simple but 
hospitable entertainment : the treaty was sanctified by their common 
Gospel; and a proclamation, under pain of death, restrained the 
animosity and licence of the Latin soldiers. From Austria to 
Belgrade, they traversed the plains of Hungary, without enduring or 
offering an injury ; and the proximity of Carloman, who hovered on 
their flanks with his numerous cavalry, was a 'precaution not less 
usefril for their safety than for his own. They reached the banks of 
the Save ; and no sooner had they passed the river than the king of 
Hungary restored the hostages, and saluted their departure with the 
fairest wishes for the success of their enterprise. With the same 
conduct and discipline Godfrey pervaded the woods of Bulgaria and 

* Carloman (or Calmany) demanded this sacrifice for the common good, by 

the brother of Gk>dfrey as hostage; but offering to surrender himself. WiULeu, 

Count Baldwin refused the humiliating vol. i. p. 104. — ^M. 
submission. Godfrey shamed him into 
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the frontiers of Thrace ; and might congratulate himself that he had 
almost reached the first term of his pilgrimage without drawing his 
sword against a Christian adversary. After an easy and pleasant 
journey through Lomhardy, from Turin to Aquileia, Raymond and 
his provincials marched forty days through the savage country of 
Dalmatia ^^ alid Sclavonia. The weather was a perpetual fog ; the 
land was mountainous and desolate ; the natives were either furtive 
or hostile : loose in their religion and government, they refused to 
furnish provisions or guides ; murdered the stragglers ; and exercised 
hy night and day the ^gilance of the count, who derived more 
security from the punishment of some captive robbers than from his 
interview and treaty with the prince of Scodra.*** His march between 
Durazzo and Constantinople was harassed, without being stopped, by 
the peasants and soldiers of the Greek emperor ; and the same faint 
and ambiguous hostility was prepared for the remaining chiefe, who 
passed the Adriatic from the coast of Italy. Bohemond had arms 
and vessels, and foresight and discipline; and his name was not 
forgotten in the provinces of Epirus and Thessaly. Whatever 
obstacles he encountered were surmounted by his military conduct 
and the valour of Tancred ; and if the Norman prince affected to 
spare the Greeks, he gorged his soldiers with the full plunder of an 
heretical castle.®' The nobles of France pressed forwards with the 
vain and thoughtless ardour of which their nation has been sometimes 
accused. From the Alps to Apulia the march of Hugh the Great, 
of the two Roberts, and of Stephen of Chartres, through a wealthy 
country, and amidst the applauding Catholics, was a devout or 
triumphant progress: they kissed the feet of the Roman pontiff; and 
the golden standard of St. Peter was delivered to the brother of the 
French monarch.®* But in this visit of piety and pleasure they 
neglected to secure the season and the means of their embarkation : 

^^ The Familise DalmaticaB of Ducange are mea^e and imperfect; the national 
historians are recent and fabulous, the Greeks remote and careless. In the year 1104- 
Coloman reduced the maritime coimtry as far as Trau and Salona (Katona^ Hist. Crit. 
tom. iu. p. 195-207). 

^ Sco<hras appears in Ldvy as the capital and fortress of Qentius king of the Illyrians, 
arx munitissima, afterwards a Roman colony (Cellarius, torn. i. p. 393, 394). It is 
now called Iscodar, or Scutari (D'AuTille, G^graphie Ancicnne, tom. i. p. 164). 
The sanjiak (now a pasha) of Scutari, or Schendeore, was the viiith under the Begler- 
beg of Romania, and furnished 600 soldiers onarevenue of 78,787 xix«4ollarB (Marsigli, 
Stato Militare del Imperio Ottomano, p. 128). 

'* In Pelagonia castrum hssreticfhn .... spoliatum cxan suis habitatoribus igne 
combussere. Nee id eis injuria contigit : quia illorum detestabilis sermo et [ut] cancer 
serpcbat, jamque circun^acentes regiones suo pravo dogmate foedaverat (Robert. 
Mon. p. 36, 37). After coolly relating the fact, the archbishop £teldric adds, as a 
praise, Omnes siquidem illi viatores, Judssos, hsereticos, Saracenos asqualiter habent 
ezosos; quos omnes appellant inimicos Dei (p. 92). 

^ 'Aim^MCofuvof 4&ir« "^Mu,fn r^v xP^^*i* ^'" *^yiotf UirMU fifift»i»* (Alidad. 1. Z. 
p. 288). 
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the winter was insensibly lost : their troops were scattered and 
corrupted in the towns of Italy. They separately accomplished 
their passage, regardless of ssiety or dignity; and within nine 
months from the feast of the Assumption, the day appointed by 
Urban, all the Latin princes had reached Constantinople.. But the 
count of Vermandois was produced as a captive ; his foremost vessels 
were scattered by a tempest; and his person, against the law of 
nations, was detained by the lieutenants of Alexius. Yet the arrival 
of Hugh had been announced by four-and-twenty knights in golden 
armour, who commanded the emperor to revere the general of the 
Latin Christians, the brother of the king of kings.*' ^ 

In some Oriental tale I have read the fable of a shepherd who 
FbUcyof was mined by the accomplishment of his own wishes : he 
AteSuao^ liad prayed for water; the Ganges was turned into his 
A?D^o96, grounds, and his flock and cottage were swept away by the 
A^Tmr iiiundation. Such was the fortune, or at least the appre- 
^*y- hension, of the Greek emperor Alexius Comnenus, whose 

name has already appeared in this history, and whose conduct is so 
diflerently represented by his daughter Anna,** and by the Latin 
writers.*^ In the council of Placentia his ambassadors had solicited 
a moderate succour, perhaps of ten thousand soldiers; but he was 
astonished by the approach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic 
nationa The emperor fluctuated between hope and fear, between 
timidity and courage ; but in the crooked policy which he mistook 
for wisdom, I cannot believe, I cannot discern, that he maliciously 

^ *0 BetffiXtus 4«iy (iafftKtMv, xet) cl^j^ny^S tov ifayyUov ^v^arivfiaTos airetvTos [Alexiad. 
1. X. p. 288].* This Oriental pomp is extravagant in a count of Vermandois; but the 

Sktriot Ducange repeats with much complacency (Not. ad Aleziad. p. 352, 353; 
issert. xxTii. sur Joinville, p. 315) the passages of Matthew Paris (a.d. 1254) and 
Froissard (vol. iv. p. 201) which style the king of France rex regum, and chef de tous 
les rois Chretiens. 

^ Anna Comnena was bom the 1st of December, aj>. 1083, indiction vii. (Alexiad. 
1. vi. p. 166, 167 [ed. Par.; tom. i.p. 295, 296, ed. Bonn.]) At thirteen, the time of the 
first crusade, she was nubile, and perhaps married to the yoimger Nicephorus 
Bryennius, whom she fondly styles rov ifiiv KuUa^ek (1. x. p. 295, 296). Some modems 
have imagined that her enmity to Bohemond was the fruit of disappointed love. In 
the transactions of Constantinople and Nice her partial accounts (Alex. 1. x. xi. p. 
283-317) may be opposed to the partiality of the Latins, but in their subsequent 
exploits she is brief and ignorant. 

^ In their views of the character and conduct of Alexius, Maimbou):^ has favoured 
the Catholic Franks, and Voltaire has been partial to the schismatic Greeks. The pre- 
judice of a philosopher is less excusable than that of a Jesuit. 


' However Gibbon may laugh at Anna, ^' commander - in - chief of the Frank 

she had not the bad taste to write such army" is the description of him used 

ah instance of the bathos as he has by the ambassadors he had sent to the 

here concocted, by uniting two com- commandant of Dyrrhachium. — S. 

pletely distinct sentences. The epithet ^ Hugh was taken at Durazzo, and sent 

'' king of kings" is used by Hugo him- by land to Constantinople. Wilken, vol. 

self in a letter to the emperor; that of i. p. 110. — M. 
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conspired against the life or honour of the French heroes. The 
promiscuous multitudes of Peter the Hermit were savage beasts, alike 
destitute of humanity and reason : nor was it possible for Alexius to 
prevent or deplore their destruction. The troops of Godfrey and his 
peers were less contemptible, but not less suspicious, to the Greek 
emperor. Their motives might be pure and pious; but he was 
equally alarmed by Ids knowledge of the ambitious Bohemond, * and 
his ignorance of the Transalpine chiefs : the courage of the French 
was blind and headstrong; they might be tempted by the luxury 
and wealth of Greece, and elated by the view and opinion of their 
invincible strength ; and Jerusalem might be forgotten in the prospect 
of Constantinople. After a long march and painful abstinence, the 
troops of Godfrey encamped in the plains of Thrace; they heard 
with indignation that their brother, the count of Vermandois, was 
imprisoned by the Greeks ; and their reluctant duke was compelled 
to indulge them in some freedom of retaliation and rapine. They 
were appeased by the submission of Alexius : he promised to supply 
their camp ; and as they refused, in the midst of winter, to pass the 
Bosphorus, their quarters were assigned among the gardens and 
palaces on the shores of that narrow sea. But an incurable jealousy 
still rankled in the minds of the two nations, who despised each other 
as slaves and barbarians. Ignorance is the ground of suspicion, and 
suspicion was inflamed into daily provocations: prejudice is blind, 
hunger is deaf; and Alexius is accused of a design to starve or 
assault the Latins in a dangerous post, on all sides encompassed with 
the waters.®® ^ Godfrey sounded his trumpets, burst the net, over- 
spread the plain, and insulted the suburbs : but the gates of Con- 
stantinople were strongly fortified ; the ramparts were lined with 
archers; and after a doubtful conflict, both parties listened to the 
voice of peace and religion. The gifts and promises of the emperor 

** Between the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the river Barbyses, which is deep in 
summer, and runs fifteen miles through a flat meadow. Its communication with 
Europe and Constantinople is by the stone bridge of the BlacherruBj which in succes- 
sive ages was restored by Justinian and Basil (Gyllius de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. ii. c. 3 ; 
Ducange, C. P. Chriatiana, 1. iv. c. 2, p. 179). 


* Wilken quotes a remarkable passage prseterea a Dyrraohio usque ad Thessa- 

of William of Malmesbury as to the secret lonicam protenditur, Guiscardus pater, 

motives of Urban and of Bohemond in super Alexium acquisierat ; idcirco illas 

urging the cnisade. Illud repositius pro- Boemundus sito juri competere cktmitabat : 

positum non ita vulgabatur, quod Boc' inops hsereditatis Apulids, quam genitor 

mundi consilio, pene totam Europam in Rogerio, minori filio delegaverat. Wilken, 

Abiaticam expeditionem moveret, ut in vol. ii. p. 313.— M. 

tanto tumultu omniimi provinciarum facile ^ The troops of Alexius had actually 

obapratis auxiliaribus, et Urbanus Romam attacked those of Godfrey, and driven 

et Boemundus lUyricum et Macedoniam them away from the market on the beach, 

pervaderent. Nam eas teiTas et quidquid Wilken, vol. i. p. 1 14. — S. 
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insensibly soothed the fierce spirit of the Western strangers ; as a 
Christian warrior, he rekindled their zeal for the prosecution of their 
holy enterprise, which he engaged to second with his troops and 
treasures. On the return of spring, Godfi*ey was persuaded to 
occupy a pleasant and plentiful camp in Asia ; and no sooner had he 
passed the Bosphorus than the Greek vessels were suddenly recalled 
to the opposite shore. The same policy was repeated with the succeed- 
ing chiefe, who were swayed by the example, and weakened by the 
departure, of their foremost companions. By his skill and diligence 
Alexius prevented the union of any two of the confederate armies at 
the same moment under the walls of Constantinople ; and before the 
feast of the Pentecost not a Latin pilgrim was left on the coast of 
Europe. 

The same arms which threatened Europe might deliver Asia, and 
He obtains i^P^^ the Turks from the neighbouring shores of the 
^e^omage B^gphorus and Hellespont The fair provinces from Nice 
*'™*~**** to Antioch were the recent patrimony of the Roman 
emperor; and his andent and perpetual claim still embraced the 
kingdoms of Syria and Egypt In his enthusiasm, Alexius indulged, 
or affected, the ambitious hope of leading his new allies to subvert 
the thrones of the East ; but the calmer dictates of reason and temper 
dissuaded him from exposing his royal person to the faith of unknown 
and lawless barbarians. His prudence, or his pride, was content 
with extorting from the French princes an oath of homage and 
fidelity, and a solenm promise that they would either restore, or 
hold, their Asiatic conquests, as the humble and loyal vassals of the 
Roman empire. Their independent spirit was fired at the mention 
of this foreign and voluntary servitude : they successively yielded to 
the dexterous application of gifts and flattery ; and the first proselytes 
became the most eloquent and effectual missionaries to multiply the 
companions of their shame. The pride of Hugh of Vermandois was 
soothed by the honours of his captivity ; and in the brother of the 
French king the example of submission was prevalent and weighty. 
In the mind of Godfrey of Bouillon every human consideration was 
subordinate to the glory of God and the success of the crusade. He 
had firmly resisted the temptations of Bohemond and Raymond, who 
urged the- attack and conquest of Constantinople. Alexius esteemed 
his virtues, deservedly named him the champion of the empire, and 
dignified his homage with the filial name and the rights of adoption.^' 
The hateful Bohemond was received as a true and ancient ally ; and 

^ There were two sorts of adoption, the one by arms, the other by introducing the 
son between the shirt and skin of his father. Ducange (sur Joinville, diss. xxii. p. 
270) supposes Gknlfrey's adoption to have been of the latter sort. 
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if the emperor reminded him of former hostilities, it was only to 
praise the valour that he had displayed, and the glory that he had 
acquired, in the fields of Durazzo and Larissa. The son of Guiscard 
was lodged, and entertained, and served with Imperial pomp : one 
day, as he passed through the gallery of the palace, a door was 
carelessly left open to expose a pile of gold and silver, of silk and 
gems, of curious and costly furniture, that was heaped in seeming 
disorder from the floor to the roof of the chamber. " What con- 
'' quests," exclaimed the ambitious miser, " might not be achieved by 
" the possession of suet a treasure ? " — " It is your own," replied a 
Greek attendant, who watched the motions of his soul ; and Bohe- 
mond, after some hesitation, condescended to accept this magnificent 
present The Norman was flattered by the assurance of an inde- 
pendent principality ; and Alexius eluded, rather than denied, his 
daring demand of the office of great domestic, or general of the East. 
The two Roberts, the son of the conqueror of England, and the 
kinsman of three queens,^^ bowed in their turn before the Byzantine 
throne. A private letter of Stephen of Chartres attests his admiration 
of the emperor, the most excellent and liberal of men, who taught 
aim to believe that he was a favourite, and promised to educate and 
establish his youngest son. In his southern province, the count of 
St. Giles and Toulouse faintly recognised the supremacy of the king 
of France, a prince of a foreign nation and language. At the head 
of an hundred thousand men, he declared that he was the soldier 
and servant of Christ alone, and that the Greek might be satisfied 
with an equal treaty of alliance and friendship. His obstinate re- 
sistance enhanced the value and the price of his submission ; and he 
slione, says the princess Anna, among the barbarians, as the sun 
amidst the stars of heaven. His disgust of the noise and insolence of 
the French, his suspicions of the designs of Bohemond, the emperor 
imparted to his faithful Raymond ; and that aged statesman might 
clearly discern, that, however false in friendship, he was sincere in his 
enmity.*^ The spirit of chivalry was last subdued in the person of 
Tancred; and none could deem themselves dishoroured by the 
imitation of that gallant knight. He disdained the gold and flattery 
of the Greek monarch ; assaulted in his presence an insolent patrician ; 
escaped to Asia in the habit of a private soldier ; and yielded with a 
sigh to the authority of Bohemond, and the interest of the Christian 
cause. The best and most ostensible reason was the impossibility of 


^ Afber his return Robert of Flanders became the man of the king of England^ for 
a pension of four hundred marks. See the first act in Rymer's Foedera. 
* Sensit vetus regnandi, falsos in amore, odia non fingere. Tacit. [Ann.] vi. 44, 
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passing the sea and accomplishing their tow without the licence and 
the vessels of Alexius ; but they cherished a secret hope, that, as soon 
as they trod the continent of Asia, their swords would obliterate their 
shame, and dissolve the engagement, which on his side might not be 
very faithfully performed. The ceremony of their homage was 
grateful to a people who had long since considered pride as the 
substitute of power. High on his throne the emperor sat mute and 
immoveable : his majesty was adored by the Latin princes ; and they 
submitted to kiss either his feet or his knees, ap indignity which their 
own writers are ashamed to confess, and unable to deny.^^ 

Private or public interest suppressed the murmurs of the duke? 
Tneoience of ^^^ couuts ; but a Frcnch baron (he is supposed to be 
tbe Franks. Robert of Parfs '^) prcsumcd to ascend the throne, and to 
place himself by the side of Alexius. The sage reproof of Baldwin 
provoked him to exclaim, in his barbarous idiom, '^ Who is this 
'* rustic, that keeps his seat while so many valiant captains are 
'* standing round him?" The emperor maintained his silence, dis- 
sembled his indignation, and questioned his interpreter concerning 
the meaning of the words, which he partly suspected from the uni- 
versal language of gesture and countenance. Before the departure 
of the pilgrims he endeavoured to learn the name and condition of 
the audacious baron. ^^ I am a Frenchman," replied Robert, " of 
^ the purest and most ancient nobility of my country. All that I 
'^ know is, that there is a church in my neighbourhood,''^ the resort 
" of those who are desirous of approving their valour in single com- 
^^ bat Till an enemy appears, they address their prayers to God and 
" his saints. That diurch 1 have frequently visited, but never have 
^^ I found an antagonist who dared to accept my defiance." Alexius 
dismissed the challenger with some prudent advice for his conduct in 
the Turkish warfare ; and history repeats with pleasure this lively ex- 
ample of the manners of his age and country. 

^* The proud historians of the crusades slide and stumble over this humiliating 
step. Tet, since the heroes knelt to salute the emperor as he sat motionless on his 
throne, it is clear that they must have kissed either his feet or knees. It is only 
singular that Anna should not have amply supplied the silence or ambiguity of the 
Latins. The abasement of their princes would have added a fine chapter to the Cere- 
moniale Aulse Byzantins9. 

"^ He called himself *^ayyh xaia^ot r£t ilyiftf (Alexias, 1. x. p. 301). What a title 
of noblesse of the xith century, if any one could now prove his inheritance I Anna 
relates, with visible pleasure, thut tbe swelling barbarian, Aunvat rirv^w^ivaf, wae 
killed, or wounded, after fighting in the front in the battle of Dorylseum (1. xi. p. 
317). This circumstance may justify the suspicion of Ducange (Not. p. 362), that he 
was no other than Robert of Paris, of the Strict most peculiarly styled the Duchy 
or Island of France (JJIsU de France^ 

^ With the same penetration, Ducange discovers his church to be that of St. Drausos, 
or Drosin, ofSoissons, quem duello dimicaturi solent invocare: pugiles qui ad me- 
moriam ejus {his tomh) pemoctant invictos reddit, ut et de Burgundia et Italifi. tali 
necessitate confugiatur ad eum. Joan. Sariberiensis, epist. 139. 
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The conquest of Asia was underti&en and achieved by Alexander, 
with thirty-five thousand Macedonians and Greeks ; "^ and TbetrKview 
his best hope was in the strength and disdplme of his pha- IS?.°i(w!*^ 
lanx of infantry. The principal force of the crusaders con- ^^' 
sisted in their cavalry ; and when that force was mustered in the 
plains of Bithynia, the knights and their martial attendants on horse- 
back amounted to one hundred thousand fighting men, completely 
armed with the helmet and coat of mail. The value of these soldiers 
deserved a strict and authentic account ; and the flower of European 
chivalry might furnish, in a first efibrt, this formidable body of heavy 
horse. A part of the infantry might be enrolled for the service of 
scouts, pioneers, and archers ; but the promiscuous crowd were lost in 
their own disorder; and we depend not on the eyes or knowledge, 
but on the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of Count Baldwin,''^ in the 
estimate of six hundred thousand pilgrims able to bear arms, besides 
the priests and monks, the women and children, of the Latin camp. 
The reader starts ; and before he is recovered from his surprise 1 
shall add, on the same testimony, that, if all who took the cross had 
accomplished their vow, above six millions would have migrated 
from Europe to Asia. Under this oppression of faith I derive some 
relief from a more sagacious and thinking writer,''^ who, after the 
same review of the cavalry, accuses the credulity of the priest of 
Chartres, and even doubts whether the Cisalpine regions (in the 
geography of a Frenchman) were sufficient to produce and pour forth 
such incredible multitudes. The coolest scepticism will remember 
that of these religious volunteers great numbers never beheld Con- 
stantinople and Nice. Of enthusiasm the influence is irregular and 
transient : many were detained at home by reason or cowardice, by 
poverty or weakness ; and many were repulsed by the obstacles of the 
way, the more insuperable as they were unforeseen to these ignorant 
fanatics. The savage countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
whitened with their bones : their vanguard was cut in pieces by the 
Turkish sultan ; and the loss of the first adventure, by the sword, or 
climate, or fatigue, has already been stat^ at three hundred thou- 
sand men. Yet the myriads that survived, that marched, that pressed 

^ There is some diyersity on the numbers of his army; but no authority can be 
compared with that of Ptolemy, who states it at five thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot (see Usher^s Annales, p. 152), 

^^ Fulcher. CamotensiB, p. 387. He enumerates nineteen nations of different names 
and languages (p. 389) ; but I do not clearly apprehend his difference between the 
Frond and Oalii, Itali and Apuli, Elsewhere (p. 385) he contemptuously brands the 
deserters. 

^' Guibert, p. 556 [1. vii. c. 39]. Yet eyen his gentle opposition implies an immense 
multitude. By Urban II., in the ferroiur of his zeal, it is only rated at 300,000 pil- 
grims (Epist. xvi. Concil. tom. zii. p. 731). 

VOL. VII. p 
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forwards on the holy pilgrimage, were a subject of astonishnient to 
themselves and to the Greeks. The copious energy of her language 
l^inks under the efforts of the princess Anna : ""^ the images of locusts, 
of leaves and flowers, of the sands of the sea, or the stars of heaven, 
imperfectly represent what she had seen and heard ; and the daughter 
of Alexius exclaims that Europe was loosened from its foundations, 
and hurled agidnst Asia The ancient hosts of Darius and Xerxes 
labour under the same doubt of a vague and indefinite magnitude ; 
but I am inclined to believe that a larger number has never been 
contained within the lines of a single camp than at the siege of 
Nice, the first operation of the Latin princes. Their motives, their 
characters, and their arms, have been already displayed. Of their 
troops, the most numerous portion were natives of France : the Low 
Countries, the banks of the Rhine, and Apulia sent a powerful rein- 
forcement : some bands of adventurers were drawn from Spain, Lom- 
bardy, and England ; '''' and from the distant bogs and mountains of 
Ireland or Scotland ""^ issued some naked and savage fanatics, fero- 
cious at home, but unwarlike abroad. Had not superstition con- 
demned the sacrile^ous prudence of depriving the poorest or weakest 
Christian of the merit of the pilgrimage, the useless crowd, with 
mouths but without hands, might have been stationed in the Greek 
empire till their companions had opened and secured the way of the 
Lord. A small remnant of the pilgrims, who passed the Bo^horus, 
was permitted to visit the holy sepulchre. Their northern constitu- 
tion was scorched by the rays, and infected by the vapours, of a 
Syrian sun. They consumed, with heedless prodigality, their stores 
of water and provision : their numbers exhausted the inland country : 
the sea was remote, the Greeks were unfriendly, and the Christians 
of every sect fled before the voracious and cruel rapine of their bre- 
threa In the dire necessity of famine, they sometimes roasted and 
devoured the flesh of their infant or adult captives. Among the 

'• Alexias, 1. x. p, 283, 305. Her fastidious delicacy complains of their strange and 
inarticulate names, and indeed there is scarcely one that she has not contrived to dis- 
figure with the proud ignorance so dear and familiar to a polished people. I shall 
select only one example, Scmgeles, for the count of St. Giles. 

^ Willmm of Malmesbury (who wrote about the year 1130) has inserted in his his- 
tory (1. iv. p. 130-154 [Script, post Bedam]) a narrative of the first crusade: but I 
wish that, instead of listening to the tenue murmur which had passed the British 
ocean (p. 143), he had confined himself to the numbers, families, and adventures of 
his countrymen. I find in Bugdale, that an EInglish Norman, Stephen earl of Albe- 
marle and Holdemesse, led the rear-guard with duke Robert at the battle of Antioch 
(Baronage, part i. p. 61). 

'® Videres Scotorum apud se ferocium alias imbellium cuneos (Quibert, p. 471): the 
cms intectum and hispida chlamys may suit the Highlanders, but the finibus uliginosis 
may rather apply to the Irish bogs. William of Malmesbury expressly mentions the 
Welsh and Scots, &c. (1. iv. p. 133), who quitted, the former venationem saltuum, the 
latter familiaritatem pulicum. 
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• * 

Turks and Saracens, the idolaters of Europe were rendered more 
odious by the name and reputation of cannibals ; the spies, who intro- 
duced themselves into the kitchen of Bohemond, were shown several 
human bodies turning on the spit : and the artful Norman encou- 
raged a report which increased at the same time the abhorrence and 
the terrOT of the infidela'* 

I have expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of the crusaders, 
as they paint the manners and character of Europe : but I ^. 
shall abridge the tedious and uniform narrative of their Nice, 

Aj> 109Y 

blind achievements, which were performed by strength and May i4-^ 
are described by ignoranc^. From their first station in the ^^ 
neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in successive divisions ; 
passed the contracted limit of the Greek empire ; opened a road through 
the hills; and commenced, by the siege of his capital, their pious war- 
fare against the Tiurkish sidtan. His kingdom of Roum extended 
from the Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and barred the pilgrim- 
age of Jerusalem : his name was Kilidge-Arslan, or Soliman,^ of 
the race of Seljuk, and son of the first conqueror ; and in the defence 
of a land which the Turks considered as tlieir own, he deserved the 
praise of his enemies, by whom alone he is known to posterity. 
Yielding to the first impulse of the torrent, he deposited his family 
and treasure in Nice ; retired to the mountains with fifty thousand 
horse ; and twice descended to assault the camps or quarters of the 
Christian besiegers, which formed an imperfect circle of above six 
miles. The lofty and solid walls of Nice were covered by a deep 
ditch, and flanked by three hundred and seventy towers ; and on the 
verge of Christendom the Moslems were trained in arms, and in- 
flamed by religioa Before this city the French princes occupied 
their stations, and prosecuted their attacks without correspondence or 
subordination: emulation prompted their valour; but tiieir valour 
was sullied by cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into envy 
and civil discord. In the siege of Nice the arts and engines of anti- 
quity were employed by the Latins; the mine and the batterings 

''^ This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more frequently an artifice or a lie, may 
be found in Anna Comneua (Alexias, 1. z. p. 288), Guibert (p. 546), Badulph. Cadom. 
(c. 97). The stratagem is related b^ the author of tiie Gesta Franoorum, the monk 
Robert Baldric, and Raymond de Agiles, in the si^e and famine of Antioch. 

^ His Musulman appellation of Soliman is used by the Latins, and his character is 
highly embellished by Tasso. His Turkish name of Kilidge-Arslan (a.h. 485-500, 
▲.D. 1192-1206: see De Guignes's Tables, tom. i. p. 2^5) is employed by the Orientals, 
and with some corruption by the Gjj^ks; but little more than his name can be foimd 
in the Mahometan writers, who are dry and sulky on the subject of the first crusade 
(Be Guignes, tom. iii. p. ii p. 10-30).* 


* See note, p. 194. Soliman and Kilidge-Arslan were £ftther and son.— M. 
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ram, tbe tortoise, and (he belfry or moveable turret, artificial fire, and 
the catapult and baiut, the sling, and the crossbow for the casting of 
stones and darts.^^ In the space of seven weeks much labour and 
blood were expended, and some progress, especially by Count Ray- 
mond, was made on the side of the benegers. But the Turks could 
protract their resistance and secure their escape, as long as they were 
masters of the lake *' Ascanius, which stretches several miles to the 
westward of the city. The means of conquest were supplied by the 
prudence and industry of Alexius ; a great number of boats was 
transported on sledges from the sea to the lake ; they were filled 
with the most dexterous of his archers ; the flight of the sultana was 
intercepted; Nice was invested by land and water; and a Greek 
emissary persuaded the inhabitants to accept his master's protection, 
and to save themselves, by a timely surrender, from the rage of the 
savages of Europe. In the moment of victory, or at least of hope, 
the crusaders, thirsting for blood and plunder, were awed by the 
Imperial banner that streamed fit>m the citadel;^ and Alexius 
guarded with jealous vigilance this important conquest. The mur- 
murs of the chiefs were stifled by honour or interest ; and after an 
halt of nine days they directed their march towards Phrygia under 
the guidance of a Greek general, whom they suspected of a secret 
connivance with the sultan. The consort and the principal servants 
of Soliman had been honourably restored without ransom ; and the 
emperor's generosity to the miscreants ^ was interpreted as treason to 
the Christian cause. 

Soliman was rather provoked tiian dismayed by the loss of his 
Battle of capital ; he admonished his subjects and allies of this 
JSfiS??* strange invasion of the Western barbarians ; the Turkish 
^^^^ emirs obeyed the call of loyalty or religion, the Turkman 
hordes encamped round his standard, and his whole force is loosely 
stated by the Christians at two hundred, or even three hundred and 
sixty thousand horse. Yet he patiently waited till they had left 
behind them the sea and the Greek frontier, and, hovering on the 

^ On the fortifications, engines, and sieges of the middle ages, see Muratori ( Anti- 
quitat. Itnliae, torn. ii. dissert, xxvi. p. 452-524). The belfrediis, firom whence our 
belfiy, was the moyeable tower of the ancients (Ducange, torn. i. p. 608). 

** I cannot forbear remarking the resemblance between the siege and lake of Nice 
with the operations of Heman Cortez before Mexico. See Dr. Robertson, Hist, of 
•America, 1. v. 

^ M€cr€(xnt, a word invented Jt>y the French crusaders, and confined in that language 
to its primitiye sense. It should seem that the zeal of our ancestors boiled higher, 
and that they branded every tmbeliever as a rascal. A similar prejudice still lurks in 
the minds of thany who think liiemselves Christians. 


* Anna Comnena calls it l^kfiM riff ^m^al^imi^ — M. 
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flanks, observed their careless and confident progress in two columns 
beyond the view of each other. Some miles before they could reach 
Dorylaeum in Phrygia, the left, and least numerous, division was sur- 
prised and attacked, and almost oppressed, by the Turkish cavaJry.®* 
The heat of the weather, the clouds of arrows, and the barbarous 
onset overwhelmed the crusaders ; they lost their order and confi- 
dence, and the fainting fight was sustained by the personal valour, 
rather than by the military conduct, of Bohemond, Tancred, and 
Robert of Normandy. They were revived by the welcome banners 
of duke Godfi-ey, who flew to their succour, with the count of Ver- 
mandois and sixty thousand horse, and was followed by Raymond of 
Toulouse, the bishop of Puy, and the remainder of the sacred army. 
Without a moment's pause they formed in new order, and advanced 
to a second battle. They were received with equal resolution, and, 
in their common disdain for the unwarlike people of Greece and 
Asia, it was confessed on both sides that the Turks and the Franks 
were the only nations entitled to the appellation of soldiers.®* Their 
encounter was varied, and balanced by the contrast of arms and dis- 
cipline : of the direct charge and wheeling evolutions, of the couched 
lance and the brandished javelin, of a weighty broadsword and a 
crooked sabre, of cumbrous armour and thin flowing robes, and of 
the long Tartar bow and the arbalist^ or crossbow, a deadly weapon, 
yet unknown to the Orientals.®^ As long as the horses were fresh, 
and the quivers full, Soliman maintained the advantage of the day, 
and four thousand Christians were pierced by the Turkish arrows. 
In the evening swiftness yielded to strength; on either side the 
numbers were equal, or at least d& great as any ground could hold, 
or any generals could manage; but, in turning the hills, the last 
division of Raymond and his provincials was led, perhaps without 
design, on the rear of an exhausted enemy, and the long contest was 
determined. Besides a nameless and unaccounted multitude, three 
thousand pagan knights were slain in the battle and pursuit; the 
camp of Soliman was pillaged, and in the variety of precious spoil 
the curiosity of the Latins was amused with foreign arms and apparel, 

" Baronius has produced a very doubtful letter to his brother Boger (a.d. 1098, 
Ko. 15). The enemies consisted of Medes, Persians, Ohaldaeans: be it so. The first 
attack was cum nostro incommodo; true and tender. But why Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Hugh brothers^ Tancred is sidled filiua— of whom? certainly not of Roger, nor 
of Bohemond. 

^ Verumtamen dicimt se esse de Francorum generatione; et quia nullus homo 
naturaliter debet esse miles nisi Franci et Turci (Qesta Francorum, p. 7). The same 
community of blood and valour is attested by archbishop Baldric (p. 99). 

^ Balista, Bakstra, Arbalestre, See Muratori, Antiq. torn. ii. p. 517-524; Ducange, 
Gloss. Latin, tom. i p. 531, 532. In the time of Anna Comnenaiy this weapon, which 
she describes under the name of tzangra, was unknown in the East (1. x. p. 291). B> 
ein humane inconsistency, the pope strove to prohibit it in Christian wars. 
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and the new aspect of dromedaries and camels. The importance of 
the victory was proved by the hasty retreat of the sultan : reserving 
ten thousand guards of the relics of hb army, Soliman evacuated the 
• kingdom of Bourn, and hastened to implore the aid, and 
thioui^ the kindle the resentment, of his Eastern brethren. In a march 
July- of five hundred miles the crusaders traversed the Lesser 

^ Affla, through a wasted land and deserted towns, without 

.finding either a fnend or an enemy. The geographer »' may trace 
the position of Dorylsum, Antioch of Pisidia, loonium, Ardielais, 
and Grermanicia, and may compare those classic appellations with the 
modem names of Eskishehr die old dty, Akshehr the white dty, 
Cogni, Erekli, and Marash. As the pilgrims passed over a desert, 
where a draught of water is exchanged for silver, they were tor- 
mented by intolerable thirst, and on the banks of the first rivulet 
their haste and intemperance were still more pernicious to the dis- 
orderly throng. They climbed with toil and danger the steep and 
slippery sides of Mount Taurus ; many of the soldiers cast away their 
arms to secure their footsteps ; and had not tensor preceded their van, 
the long and trembling file might have been driven down the preci- 
pice by an handful of resolute enemies. Two of their most respect- 
able chiefs, the duke of Lorraine and the count of Toulouse, were 
carried in litters ; Baymond was raised, as It is said, by miracle^ 
from an hopeless malady ; and Godfrey had been torn by a bear, 
as he pursued that rough and perilous chase in the mountains of 
Pisidia. 

To, improve the general consternation, the cousin of Bohemond 
B(jdwto and the brother of Godfrey were detached from the main 
JSSdpSSy army with their respective squadrons of five and of seven 
*''^I'S^ hundred knights. They overran in a rapid career the hills 

1097-1161. and sea-coast of Cilicia, from Cogni to the Syrian gates ; 
the Norman standard was first planted on the walls of Tarsus and 
Malmistra ; but the proud injustice of Baldwin at length provoked 
the patient and generous Italian, and they turned their consecrated 
swords against each other in a private and profane quarrel.** Honour 

^ The curious reader nuty compare the clasaic learmng of CeUariuB and the geogn- 
phical science of D'Anville. William of Tyre is the only historian of the crusades 
who has any knowledge of antiquity; and M. Otter trod abnost in the footsteps of the 
Franks from Constantinople to Antioch (Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, torn. i. p. 

35-88).' 

• The journey of Col. Macdonald Kin- Tancred, who had arrived first with his 

neir in Asia Minor throws considerable troops before Tarsus, persuaded tiie citi- 

light on the geography of this march of zens to hoist his flag on the fortifications; 

the crusaders. — M. but Baldwm induced them, partly by 

^ The origin of the quarrel was, that threats, partly by promises, to haul it 
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was the motive, and fame the reward, of Tancred, but fortune smiled 
on the more selfish enterprise of his rival.®® He was called to the 
assistance of a Greek or Armenian tyrant,* who had been suffered, 
under the Turkish yoke, to reign over the Christians of £dessa. 
Baldwin accepted the character of his son and champion, but no 
sooner was he introduced into the city than he inflamed the people 
to the massacre of his father, occupied the throne and treasure, 
extended his conquests over the hills of Armenia and the plain of 
Mesopotamia, and founded the first principality of the Franks or 
Latins, which subsisted fifty-four years beyond the Euphrates.®* ** 

Before the Franks could enter Syria, the summer, and even the 
autumn, were completely wasted; the siege of Antioch, or siege of 
the separation and repose of the army during the winter f.S^'jS}, 
season, was strongly debated in their council ; the love of ^; JJj^ 
arms and the holy sepulchre urged them to advance, and "^^^ ^ 
reason perhaps was on the side of resolution, since every hour of 
delay abates the fame and force of the invader, and multiplies the 
resources of defensive war. The capital of Syria was protected by 
the river Orontes, and the iron bridge '^ of. nine arches derives its 
name from the massy gates of the two towers which are constructed 
at either end. They were opened by the sword of the duke of 
Normandy ; his victory gave entrance to three hundred thousand 
crusaders, an account which may allow some scope for losses and 
desiertion, but which clearly detects much exaggeration in the review 
of Nice. In the description of Antioch ®° it is not easy to define a 

^ This detached conquest of Edessa is best represented by FulcheriuB CamotenBis, 
or of Chartres (in the collections of Bongarsius, Duchesne, and Martenne), the valiant 
chapkdn of Count Baldwin (Esprit des Groisades, torn, i p. 1 3, 14). In the disputes 
of that prince with Tancred, his partiality is encountered by the partiality of Badul- 
phuB Oadomensis, the soldier and historian of the gallant marquis. 

^ See De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, torn. i. p. 456. 

^ For Antioch, see Pococke (Description of the East, vol. ii. p. i, p. 1 88-193), Otter 


down and substitute his own. It is sin- himself too strongly on the subject, 

gular enough that a similar dispute had Wilken, vol. i. p. 169, note. — S. 

occurred in the same city between Cassius ^ Rather about forty - seven years, 

and Dolabella during the civil wars of Edessa was retaken by the Mahometans 

Rome. Appian, Bell. Civ. lib. iv. cap. 8; under Zenghi, son of Aksankar, the father 

Michaud, vol. i. p. 243.— S. of Noureddin, at the end of 1144, or be- 

* The governor was a Greek prince ginning of 1145. See El^^e sur la Prise 

named Thoros, or Theodore, appointed d'Edesse, par Ners^s Klaietsi, Patriarche 

by the Greek emperor, and who main- d'Arm^nie, Paris, 1828, quoted by Finlay, 

tained his position by paying a tribute to Byzantine Empire, vol. ii. p. 133; cf. 

the Turks. Michaud, vol. i. p. 254, from Gibbon, c. lix. note 39.— S. 

Matthew of Edessa; cf. Weil, Chalifen, * This bridge was over the Ifrin, not 

vol. iii. p. 161 , and note. Wilken observes the Orontes, at a distance of three leagues 

that it is quite uncertain whether Baldwin from Antioch. See Wilken, vol. i. p. 172. 

had any share in the murder of the old — M, 
prinoe, and that Gibbon has expressed 
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middle term between her ancient magnificence, under the successors 
of Alexander and Augustus, and the modem aspect of Turkish 
desolation. The Tetrapolis, or four cities, if they retained their 
name and position, must have left a large vacuity in a circumference 
of twelve miles ; and that measure, as well as the number of four 
hundred towers, are not perfectly consistent with the five gates* so 
often mentioned in the history of the siege. Yet Antioch must have 
still flourished as a great and populous capital. At the head of the 
Turkish emirs, Baghisian, a veteran chie^ commanded in the place ; 
his garrison was composed of six or seven thousand horse, and 
fifteen or twenty thousand foot ; one hundred thousand Moslems are 
said to have fallen by the sword, and their numbers were probably 
inferior to the Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians, who had been no 
more than fourteen years the slaves of the house of Seljuk. From 
the remains of a solid and stately wall it appears to have arisen to 
the height of threescore feet in the valleys ; and wherever less art 
and labour had been applied, the ground was supposed to be defended 
by the river, the morass, and the mountaina Notwithstanding these 
fortifications, the city had been repeatedly taken by thie Persians, the 
Arabs, the Greeks, and the Turks; so large a circuit must have 
yielded many pervious points of attack, and in a siege that was 
formed about the middle of October the vigour of the execution 
could alone justify the boldness of the attempt. Whatever strength 
and valour could perform in the field was abundantly discharged by 
the champions of the cross : in the frequent occasions of sallies, of 
forage, of the attack and defence of convoys, they were often vic- 
torious ; and we can only complain that their exploits are sometimes 
enlarged beyond the scale of probability and truth. The sword of 
Godfrey ^^ divided a Turk from the shoulder to the haunch, and one 
half of the infidel fell to the ground, while the other was transported 
by his horse to the city gate. As Robert of Normandy rode against 

(Voyage en Turquie, &o., torn. i. p. 81, &c.), tte Turkish geographer (in Otter's notes), 
the Index Gteographicus of Schultens (ad oalcem Bohadin. Yit. Saladin.), and Abulfeda 
(Tabula Syriaj, p. 115, 116, vers. Reiske). 

•* Ensem elevat, eumque k sinistrft parte scapularum tant& virtute intorsit, quod 
pectus medium disjunzit, spinam et yitalia interrupit, et sic lubricus ensis super cms 
dextrum integer exivit; sicque caput integrum cum dextrft parte corporis immersit 
gurgite, partemque quse equo praesidebat remisit civitati (Robert. Mon. p. 50). Cujus 
ense trajectus, Turcus duo factus est Turci; ut inferior alter in urbem equitaret, alter 
arcitenens in flumine nataret (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53, p. 304). Yet he justifies the 
deed by the stupendis viribus of Godfrey; and William of Tyre covers it by obstupuit 
populus facti novitate .... mirabilis (1. v. c. 6, p. 701). Yet it must not have ap- 
peared incredible to the knights of that age. 


* A friend, who has visited Antioch, river render a greater number of gates 
Informs me that the mountains and the needless and impossible. — S. 
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his antagonist, " I devote thy head," he piously exclaimed, " to the 
" daemons of hell ;" and that head was instantly cloven to the breast 
by the resistless stroke of his descending falchion. But the reality or 
the report of such gigantic prowess ^^ must have taught the Moslems 
to keep within their walls, and against those walls of earth or stone 
the sword and the lance were unavailing weapona In the slow and 
successive labours of a siege the crusaders were supine and ignorant, 
without skill to contrive, or money to purchase, or industry to use the 
artificial engines and implements of assault. In the conquest of Nice 
they had been powerfiilly assisted by the wealth and knowledge of 
the Greek emperor; his absence was poorly supplied by some 
Genoese and Pisan vessels that were attracted by religion or trade to 
the coast of Syria ; the stores were scanty, the return precarious, and 
the communication difficult and dangerous. Indolence or weakness 
had prevented the Franks from investing the entire circuit, and the 
perpetual freedom of two gates relieved the wants and recruited the 
garrison of the city. At the end of seven months, after the ruin of 
their cavalry and an enormous loss by famine, desertion, and fatigue, 
the progress of the crusaders was imperceptible, . and their success 
remote, if the Latin Ulysses, the artfrd and ambitious Bohemond, had 
not employed the arms of cunning and deceit The Christians of 
Antioch were numerous and discontented : Phirouz, a Syrian rene- 
gado, had acquired the favour of the emir and the command of three 
towers, and the merit of his repentance disguised to the Latins, and 
perhaps to himself, the foul design of perfidy and treason. A secret 
correspondence, for their mutual interest, was soon established between 
Phirouz and the prince of Tarento ; and Bohemond declared in the 
council of the chiefs that he could deliver the city into their hands.^ 
But he claimed the sovereignty of Antioch as the reward of his 
service, and the proposal which had been rejected by the envy, was 
at length extorted from the distress, of his equal& The nocturnal 
surprise was executed by the French and Norman princes, who 
ascended in person the scaling-ladders that were thrown from the 
walls; their new proselyte, after the murder of his too scrupulous 
brother, embraced and introduced the servants of Christ, the army 
rushed through the gates, and the Moslems soon found that, although 
mercy was hopeless, resistance was impotent But the citadel still 

^ See the exploits of Robert, Raymond, and the modest Tancred, who imposed 
silence on his squire (Radulph. Cadom. c. 53). 


• See the interesting extract from Ke- rouz, or Azzerrad, the breastplate-maker, 
maleddin's History of Aleppo in Wilken, had been pillaged and put to the tortnra 
preface [Beilagen] to vol. ii. p. 36. Phi- by Bagi-Sejan, the prince of Antioch. — ^M* 
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reiused to surrender, and the victors diemselves were speedily encom- 
passed and besieged by the innumerable forces of Kerboga, prince 
of Mosul, who, with twenty-eight Turkish emirs, advanced to the 
deliverance of Antioeh. Five-and-twenty days the Christians spent 
on the vei^ of destruction, and the proud lieutenant of the caliph 
and the sultan left them only the choice of servitude or death.'' In 
Yietoryof this extremity they collected the relics of their strength, 
A^^fioSsf^ sallied from ^e town, and in a single memorable day anni- 
June 38. hilated or dispersed llie host of Turks and Arabians, which 
they might safely report to have consisted of six hundred thousand 
men.'^ Their supernatural allies I shall proceed to consider : the 
human causes of the victory of Antioch were the fearless despair of 
the Franks, and the surprise, the discord, perhaps the errors, of their 
unskilful and presumptuous adversariea The battle is described 
with as much ^sorder as it was fought ; but we may observe the tent 
of Kerboga, a moveable and spacious palace, enriched with the 
luxury of Asia^ and capable of holding above two thousand persons ; 
we may distinguish his three thousand guards, who were cased, the 
horses as well as the men, in complete steel. 

In the eventful period of the siege and defence of Antioch, the 
Their crusaders were alternately exalted by victory or sunk in 

^^'^ despair; either swelled with plenty or emaciated with 
Anuoch. hunger. A speculioitive reasoner might suppose that their 
faith had a strong and serious influence on their practice ; and that 
the soldiers of the cross, the deliverers of the holy sepulchre, prepared 
themselves by a sober and virtuous life for the daily contemplation of 
martyrdom. Experience blows away this charitable illusion; and 
seldom does the history of profane war display such scenes of in- 
temperance and prostitution as were exhibited under the walls of 
Antioch. The grove of Daphne no longer flourished; but the 
Syrian air was still impregnated with the .same vices; tixe Christians 
were seduced by every temptation ** thiat nature either prompts or 
reprobates ; the authority of the chiefs was despised ; and sermons 

^ Affcer mentdoxiiiig the distress aad humble petition of the Fraiiks, Abulpharagius 
adds the haughty reply of Codbuka, or Kerboga: '' Non evasuri estis xusi per gladiuni " 
(Dynaat. p. 242). 

^ In describing the host of Kerboga, most of the Latin historians, the author of the 
Gesta (p. 17), Robert Monachus (p. 56), Baldric (p. Ill), Fulcherius Camotensis (p. 
392), Guibert (p. 512), William of Tyre (1. vi. c. 3, p. 714), Bernard Thesaurarius 
(c. 39, p. 695), are content with the vague expressions of infinita multitude, im- 
mensum agmen, innumerse copis or gentes, which correspond with the f/ttrk oaaL^fu^ 
TMv ;^iXia2«y of Anna Oomnena (Alexias, 1. xi. p. 318-320). The nimibers of the 
Turks are fixed by Albert Aquensis at 200,000 Q, iv. c. 10, p. 242), and by Badulphus 
Gadomensis at 400,000 horse (c. 72, p. 309). 

^ See the tragic and scandalous feite of an archdeacon of royal birth, who was slain 
by the Turks as he reposed in an orchard, playing at dice witn a Syrian concubine. 
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and edicts were alike fruitless against those scandalous disorders, not 
less pernicious to military discipline than repugnant to evangelic 
purity. In the first days of the siege and the possession of Antioch 
the Franks consumed with wanton and thoughtless prodigality the 
frugal subsistence of weeks and months : the desolate country no 
longer yielded a supply ; and from that country they were at length 
excluded by the arms of the besieging Turks. Disease, the faithful 
companion of want, was envenomed by the rains of the winter, the 
summer heats, unwholesome food, and the close imprisonment of 
multitudes. The pictures of famine and pestilence are always the 
same, and always disgustful ; and our imagination may suggest the 
nature of their sufferings and their resources. The remains of 
treasure or spoil were eagerly lavished in the purchase of the vilest 
nourishment: and dreadful must have been Uic calamities of the 
poor, since, after paying three marks of silver for a goat and fifteen 
for a lean camel,^^ the count of Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, 
and duke Godfrey to borrow a horse. Sixty thousand horses had 
been reviewed in the camp : before the end of the siege they were 
diminished to two thousand, and scarcely two hundred fit for service 
could be mustered on the day of battle. Weakness of body and 
terror of mind extinguished the ardent enthusiasm of the pilgrims ; 
and every motive of honour and religion was subdued by the desire 
of life.^'' Among the chiefe, three heroes may be found without fear 
or reproach : Godfrey of Bouillon was supported by his magnanimous 
piety ; Bohemond by ambition and interest ; and Tancred declared, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, that, as long as he was at the head of 
forty knights, he would never relinquish the enterprise of Palestine. 
But the count of Toulouse and Provence was suspected of a voluntary 
indisposition; the duke of Normandy was recalled from the sear- 
shore by the censures of the church ; Hugh the Great, though he 
led the vanguard of the battle, embraced an ambiguous opportunity 
of returning to France; and Stephen count of Chartres basely 
deserted the standard which he bore, and the council in which he 
presided. The soldiers were discouraged by the flight of William 
viscount of Melun, sumamed the Carpenter^ from the weighty strokes 
of his axe ; and the saints were scandalised by the fall of Peter the 
Hermit, who, after arming Europe against Asia, attempted to escape 

"^ The value of an ox rose from ftye aolidi (fifteen ahillinsa) at Christmaa to two 
marks (four pounds)^ and afterwards much higher; a kid or lamb, from one fthilling 
to eighteen of our present money: in the second famine, a loaf of bread, or the head 
of an animal, sold for a piece of gold. More examples might be produced; but it is 
the ordinary, not the extraordinary, prices tiiat deserve the notice of the philosopher. 

^ Alii multi, quorum nomina non tenemus; quia, deleta de libro vitSy praBenti 
operi non simt inserenda (WiU. Tyr. 1. vi. c. 5, p. 715). Quibert (p. 518, 523 [1. v. 
c. 25; 1. yi. c. 11]) attempts to excuse Hugh the Qreat, and even Stephen of Chartres 
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from the penance of a necessary fast Of the multitude of recreant 
warriors, the names (says an historian) are blotted from tiie book of 
life ; and the opprobrious epithet of the rope-dancers was applied to 
the deserters who dropped in the night from the walls of Antioch. 
The emperor Alexius,'* who seemed to advance to the succour of the 
Latins, was dismayed by the assurance of their hopeless condition. 
They expected their fate in silent despair; oaths and punishments 
were tried without effect ; and to rouse the soldiers to the defence of 
the walls, it was found necessary to set fire to their quarters. 

For their salvation and victory they were indebted to the same 
fanaticism which had led them to the brink of ruia In 

Legend of. :i*i •• i* i 

the Holy such a cause, and m such an army, visions, prophecies, and 
miracles were frequent and familiar. In the distress of 
Antioch, they were repeated with unusual energy and success : St 
Ambrose had assured a pious ecclesiastic that two years of trial must 
precede the season of deliverance and grace ; the deserters were 
stopped by the presence and reproaches of Christ himself; the dead 
had promised to arise and combat with their brethren ; the Virgin 
had obtained the pardon of their sins; and their confidence was 
revived by a visible sign, the seasonable and splendid discovery of 
the HOLY LANCE. The policy of their chiefs has on this occasion 
been admired, and might surely be excused ; but a pious fraud is 
seldom produced by the cool conspiracy of many persons; and a 
voluntary impostor might depend on the support of the wise and the 
credulity of the people. Of the diocese of Marseilles, there was a 
priest of low cunning and loose manners, and his name was Peter 
Bartholemy. He presented himself at the door of the council- 
chamber, to disclose an apparition of St. Andrew, which had been 
thrice reiterated in his sleep, with a dreadful menace if he presumed 
to suppress the commands of heaven. "At Antioch," said the 
apostle, " in the church of my brother St. Peter, near the high altar, 
" is concealed the steel head of the lance that pierced the side of our 
" Redeemer. In three days, that instrument of eternal, and now of 
" temporal, salvation, will be manifested to his disciples. Search, 
" and ye shall find : bear it aloft in battle ; and that mystic weapon 
" shall penetrate the souls of the miscreants.'* The pope's legate, 
the bishop of Puy, affected to listen with coldness and distrust ; but 
the revelation was eagerly accepted by Count Raymond, whom his 
faithful subject, in the name of the apostie, had chosen for the 
guardian of the holy lance. The experiment was resolved ; and on 

^ See the progress of the crusade, the retreat of Alexius, the victory of Antioch, 
and the conc^uest of Jerusalem, in the Alexiad, 1. xi. p. 317-327. Anna was so prone 
to exaggeration, that she magnifies the exploits of the Latins. 
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the third day, after a due preparation of prayer and fasting, the 
priest of Marseilles introduced twelve trusty spectators, among whom 
were the count and his chaplain ; and the church doors were barred 
against the impetuous multitude. The ground was opened in the 
appointed place ; but the workmen, who relieved each other, dug to 
the depth of twelve feet without discovering the object of their search. 
In the evening, when Count Raymond had withdrawn to his post, and 
the weary assistants began to murmur, Banholemy, in his shirt, and 
without, his shoes, boldly descended into the pit; the darkness of the 
hour and of the place enabled him to secrete and deposit the head of 
a Saracen lance ; and the first sound, the first gleam, of the steel was 
saluted with a devout rapture. The holy lance was drawn from its 
recess, wrapped in a veil of silk and gold, and exposed to the veneration 
of the crusaders; their anxious suspense burst forth in a general 
shout of joy and hope, and the desponding troops were again inflamed 
with the enthusiasm of valour. Whatever had been the arts, and 
whatever might be the sentiments of the chiefs, they skilfully im- 
proved this fortunate revolution by every aid that discipline and 
devotion could afibrd. The soldiers were dismissed to their quarters 
with <an injunction to fortify their minds and bodies for the approach- 
ing conflict, freely to bestow their last pittance on themselves and 
their horses, and to expect with the dawn of day the signal of victory. 
On the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul the gates of Antioch were 
thrown open ; a martial psalm, ^^ Let the Lord arise, and let his 
" enemies be scattered I " was chanted by a procession of priests and 
monks; the battle array was marshalled in twelve divisions, in 
honour of the twelve ap6stles; and the holy lane«, in the absence 
of Raymond, was intrusted to the hands of his chaplain. The influ- 
ence of this relic or trophy was felt by the servants, and perhaps by 
the enemies, of Christ ; ^' and its potent energy was heightened by 
an accident, a stratagem, or a rumour, of a miraculous complexion. 
Three knights, in white garments and resplendent arms, ceiestiai 
either issued, or seemed to issue, from the hills : the voice ^*^^^' 
of Adhemar, the pope's legate, proclaimed them as the martyrs St. 
Greorge, St Theodore, and St. Maurice : the tumult of battle allowed 
no time for doubt or scrutiny ; and the welcome apparition dazzled 
the eyes or the imagination of a fanatic army.^ In the season of 

^ The Mahometan Aboulmahasen (apud De Guignes, torn. ii. p. ii. p. 95) is more 
correct m his account of the holy lance Uian the Christians, Anna Comnena and Abul- 
pharagius: the Greek princess confoimds it with the nail of the cross (1. zi. p. 326); 
the Jacobite primate, with St. Peter^s staif (p. 242). 


* The real cause of this victory appears to have been the feud in Kerboga's army. 
Wilken, vol. ii. p. 223.— M. 
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danger and triumph the revelatioD of Baiiholemy of Marseilles was 
unanimoody asserted; but as soon as the temporary service was 
accomplished, the personal dignity and liberal alms which the count 
of Toulouse derived firom the custody of the holy lance provoked the 
envy, and awakened the reason, of his rivals. A Norman derk 
presumed to sift, with a philosophic spirit, the truth of the legend, 
the drcumstances of the discovery, and the character of the prophet , 
and the pious Bohemond ascribed their deliverance to the merits and 
intercession of Christ alone. For a while the Provincials defended 
their national palladium with clamours and arms ; and new visions 
condemned to death and hell the profane sceptics who presumed to 
scrutinise the truth and merit of the discovery. The prevalence of 
incredulity compelled the author to submit his life and veracity to 
the judgment of God. A pile of dry faggots, four feet high and 
fourteen long, was erected in the midst of the camp ; the flames burnt 
fiercely to the elevation of thirty cubits ; and a narrow path of twelve 
inches was left for the perilous trial. The unfortunate priest of 
Marseilles traversed the fire with dexterity and speed ; but his thighs 
and belly were scorched by the intense heat : he expired the next 
day ; ^ and the logic of believing minds will pay some regard to his 
dying protestations of innocence and truth. Some efibrts were made 
by the Provincials to substitute a cross, a ring, or a tabemade, in 
the place of the holy lance, which soon vanished in contempt and 
oblivion. ^®® Yet tiie revelation of Antioch is gravely asserted by 
succeeding historians: and such is the progress of credulity, that 
miracles, most doubtful on the spot and at the moment, will be 
received with implicit £Edth at a convenient distance of time and space. 
The prudence or fortune of the Franks had delayed their invasion 
The suteof ^^ ^^^ dccUne of the Turkish empire. ^®^ Under the manly 
Sd oSphs government of the three first sultans, the kingdoms of Aria 
<rf Egypt. ^grg united in peace and justice; and the innumerable 
armies which they led in person were equal in courage, and superior 
in discipline, to the barbarians of the West But at the time of the 

>w xhe two antagonists who express the most intimate knowledge and the strongest 
conviction of the miracle and of the fraud are Raymond de A^es and Radulphus 
GadomensiB, the one attached to the comit of Toulouse, the other to the Norman 
prince« Fulcherius Camotensis presumes to say, Audite fraudem et non firaudem! 
and afterwards, Invenit lanceam, fttUaciter occultatam forsitan. The rest of the herd 
are loud and strenuous. 

^^ See M. de Guimes, tom. ii p. ii. p. 223, &c.; and the articles of Barkiarok, Mb- 
hammed, Sangiar, in D'Herbelot. 


* The twelfth day after. He was much he was assailed by those who witnessed 
injured, and his flesh torn off firom the his escape, unhurt, as it was first sup* 
aidour of pious congratulation with which posed. Wilken, vol. i. p. 263. — ^M. 


^ 
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crusade, the inheritance of Malek Shaw was disputed by his four 
sons; their private ambition was insensible of the public danger; 
and, in the vicissitudes of their fortune, the royal vassals were 
ignorant, or regardless, of the true object of their allegiance. The 
twenty-eight emirs who marched with the standard of Kerbpga were 
his rivals or enemies : their hasty levies were drawn from the towns 
and tents of Mesopotamia and Syria ; and the Turkish veterans were 
employed or consumed in the civil wars beyond the Tigris. The 
caliph of Egypt -embraced this opportunity of weakness and discord 
to recover his ancient possessions ; and his sultan Aphdal besieged 
Jerusalem and Tyre, expelled the children of Ortok, and restored in 
Palestine the civil and eccleaastical authority of the Fatimites.^^^ 
They heard with astonishment of the vast armies of Christians that 
had passed from Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in the sieges and 
battles which broke the power of the Turks, the adversaries of their 
sect and monarchy. But the same Christians were the enemies of 
the prophet; and from the overthrow of Nice and Antioch, the 
motive of their enterprise, which was gradually understood, would 
urge them forwards to th^ banks of the Jordan, or perhaps of the 
Nile. An intercourse of epistles and embassies, which rose and fell 
with the events of war, was maintained between the throne of Cairo 
and the camp of the Latins ; and their adverse pride waa the result 
of ignorance and enthusiasm. The ministers of Egypt declared in 
an haughty, or insinuated in a milder, tone, that their sovereign, the 
true and lawful commander of the faithful, had rescued Jerusalem 
from the Turkish yoke ; and that the pilgrims, if they would divide 
their numbers, and lay aside their arms, should find a safe and 
hospitable reception at the sepulchre of Jesus. In the belief of their 
lost condition, the caliph Mostali despised their arms and imprisoned 
their deputies : the conquest and victory of Antioch prompted him to 
solicit those formidable champions with gifts of horses and silk robes, 
of vases, and purses of gold and mlver ; and in his estimate of their 
merit or power the first place was assigned to Bohemond, and the 
second to Godfrey. In either fortune, the answer of the crusaders 
was firm and uniform: they disdained to inquire into the private 
claims or possessions of the followers of Mahomet : whatsoever was 
his name or nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was their enemy ; and 
instead of prescribing the mode and terms of their pilgrimage, it was 
only by a timely surrender of the city and province, their sacred right, 

*®* The emir, or sultan Aphdal, recovered Jerusalem and Tyre, a.h. 489 (Eenaudot, 
Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 478; De Guignes, tom. i. p. 249, from Abulfeda and 
Ben Schounah). Jerusalem ante adventum vestrum recuperayimus, Turcos cjecimus, 
■ay the Fatimite ambassadors. 
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that he could deseire their alliance, or deprecate their impending and 
irresistible attack.^^^ 

Yet this attack, when they were within the view and reach of their 
DeiAT of glorious prize, was suspended above ten months after the 
i^. 1^/* defeat of Kerboga. The zeal and courage of the crusaders 
i!^^io99, ^^^^ chilled in the moment of victory ; and instead of march- 
^^* ing to improve the consternation, they hastily dispersed to 

enjoy the luxury, of Syria. The causes of this strange delay may be 
found in the want of strength and subordination. In the painful and 
various service of Antioch the cavalry was annihilated ; many thou- 
sands of every rank had been lost by famine, sickness, and desertion : 
the same abuse of plenty had been productive of a third famine ; and 
tiie alternative of intemperance and distress had generated a pesti- 
lence which swept away above fifty thousand of the pilgrims. Few 
were able to command, and none were willing to obey : the domestic 
feuds, which had been stifled by common fear, were again renewed in 
acts, or at least in sentiments, of hostility ; tiie fortune of Baldwin 
and Bohemond excited the envy of their companions; the bravest 
knights were enlisted for the defence of their new principalities ; and 
Count Raymond exhausted his troops and treasures in an idle expedi- 
tion into the heart of Syria.* The winter was consumed in discord 
and disorder ; a sense of honour and religion was rekindled in the 
spring; and the private soldiers, less susceptible of ambition and 
jealousy, awakened with angry clamours the indolence of their chiefs. 
In the month of May the relics of tiiis mighty host proceeded from 
Their march Autioch to Laodicca : about forty thousand Latins, of whom 
A^.^ioSil*™' no more than fifteen hundred horse and twenty thousand 
niL^ foot were capable of immediate service. Their easy march 
p 2^1* ^^ continued between Mount Libanus and the sea-shore : 
June «. their wants were liberally supplied by the coasting traders 
of Genoa and Pisa ; and they drew large contributions from the emirs 
of Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Caesarea, who granted a free pas- 
sage and promised to follow the exam jde of Jerusalem. From Csesarea 
they advanced into the midland country : their clerks recognised the 
sacred geography of Lydda, Bamla, Emmaus, and Bethlem,^ and as 

*®^ See the transaotiomi between the caliph of Egypt and the crusaders in William 
of Tyre (1. iv.c. 24, 1. vi. c. 19) and Albert Aquensis (1. iii. c. 59 [p. 234]), who aie 
more sensible of their importance than the contemporary writers. 

* This is not quite correct: he took south of Jerusalem: but at the prayer 

Marra on his road. His excursions were of the Christians of Bethlehem, Tancred 

partly to obtain provisions for the army took possession of that town with 100 

and jxlder for the horses. Wilkon, vol. i. soldiers, before the siege of Jerusalem, 

p. 242.— M. Wilken, vol. i. p. 270; Michaud, vol. i 

^ The statement about Bethlehem has p. 402.— S. 
been questioned, because this place hes 
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soon as they descried the holy city, the crusaders forgot their toils 
and claimed their reward.^®* * 

Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the number and 
importance of her memorable sieges. It was not till after a giege and 
long and obstinate contest that Babylon and Rome could f^Sex^ 
prevail against the obstinacy of the people, the craggy ground j'^;el^' 
that might supersede the necessity of fortifications, and the ^^^^ "• 
walls and towers that would have fortified the most accessible plain.^°* 
These obstacles were diminished in the age of the crusades. The 
bulwarks had been completely destroyed and imperfectly restored : 
the Jews, their nation and worship, were for ever banished: but 
nature is less changeable than man, and the site of Jerusalem, though 
somewhat softened and somewhat removed, was still strong against 
the assaults of an enemy. By the experience of a^ecent siege, and a 
three years' possession, the Saracens of Egypt had been taught to 
discern, and in some degree to remedy, the defects of a place which 
religion as well as honour forbade them to resign. Aladin, or Iftik- 
har, the caliph's lieutenant, was intrusted with the defence : his policy 
strove to restrain the native Christians by the dread of their own ruin 
and that of the holy sepulchre ; to animate the Moslems by the 
assurance of temporal and eternal rewards. His garrison is said to 
have consisted of forty thousand Turks and Arabians ; and if he could 
muster twenty thousand of the inhabitants, it must be confessed that 
the besieged were more numerous than the besieging army.^°® ^ Had 
the diminished strength and numbers of the Latins allowed them to 
grasp the whole circumference of four thousand yards (about two 
English miles and a half ^®'), to what useful purpose should they have 

^^ The greatest part of the march of the Franks is traced, and most accurately 
traced, in Maundrell's Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem (p. 11-67); un des 
meilleurs mor^eauz, sans contredit, qu'on ait dans ce genre (D'Anville, M^moire sur 
Jerusalem, p. 27). 

'^ See the masterly description of Tacitus (Hist. v. 11, 12, 13), who supposes that 
the Jewish lawgivers had provided for a perpetual state of hostility against the rest 
of mankind. 

iM rj^Q lively scepticism of Voltaire is balanced with sense and erudition by the 
French author of the Esprit des Croisades (torn. iv. p. 386-388), who observes, that, 
according to the Arabians, the inhabitants of Jerusalem must have exceeded 200, WO; 
that, in the siege of Titus, Josephus collects 1,300,000 Jews; that they are stated by 
Tacitus himself at 600,000 ; and that the lai^est defalcation that his accepimus can 
justify will still leave i^em more numerous than the Roman army. 

"" HaundreU, who diligently perambulated the waUs, found a circuit of 4630 paces, 


*■ It may be doubted, however, whether and besiege Cairo or Damascus. Michaud, 

they were quite so enthusiastic; since vol. L p. 400. — S. 

Raymond de Agiles (p. 173), who accom- ^ "Wilken sets the effective force of the 

panied them, represents them as debat- crusaders at scarcely 20,000 men; though, 

ing, when just approaching Jerusalem^ including the sick, women, &c., their host 

whether they should not in preference go was double that number. Vol. i. p. 281. — S. 
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desceuded into the valley of Ben Hinnom and torrent of Kedron,^*^® or 
approached the precipices of the south and east, from whence they 
had nothing either to hope or fear? Their siege was more reasonably 
directed against the northern and western aides of the city. Godfrey 
of Bouillon erected his standard on the first swell of Mount Calvary : 
to the left, as far as St. Stephen's gate, the line of attack was con- 
tinued by Tancred and the two Roberts ; and Count Raymond esta- 
blished his quarters frx>m the citadel to the foot of Mount Sion, which 
was no longer included within the precincts of the city. On the fifth 
day the crusaders made a general assault, in the fanatic hope of bat- 
tering down the walls without engines, and of scaling them without 
ladders. By the dint of brutal force they burst the first barrier, but 
they were driven back with shame and slaughter to the camp : the 
influence of vision and prophecy was deadened by the too frequent 
abuse of those pious stratagems ; and time and labour were found to 
be the only means of victory. The time of the siege was indeed ful- 
filled in forty days, but they were forty days of calamity and anguish. 
A repetition of the old complaint of famine may be imputed in some 
degree to the voracious or disorderly appetite of the Franks ; but the 
stony soil of Jerusalem is almost destitute of water ; the scanty springs 
and hasty torrents were dry in the summer season : nor was the thirst 
of the besiegers relieved, as in the city, by the artificial supply of 
cisterns and aqueducts. The circumjacent country is equally destitute 
of trees for the uses of shade or building ; but some large beams were 
discovered in a cave by the crusaders: a wood near Sichem, the 
enchanted grove of Tasso,^®' was cut down : the necessary timber was 
transported to the camp by the vigour and dexterity of Tancred ;*» 
and the engines were framed by some Genoese artists, who had for- 

or 4167 English yards (p. 109, 110): from an authentic plan B'Anville concludes a 
measure nearly similar^ of 1960 French toises (p. 23-29), in his scarce and valuable 
tract. For the topography of Jerusalem, see Beland (Palestina, torn. ii. p. 832-860). 

*•" Jerusalem was possessed only of the torrent of Kedron, dry in summer, and of 
the little spring or brook of Siloe (Reland, torn. i. p. 294, 300). Both strangers and 
natives complained of the want of water, which, in time of war, wafi studiously aggra- 
vated. Within the city, Tacitus mentions a perennial fountain, an aqueduct and 
cisterns for rain-water. The aqueduct was conveyed from the rivulet Tekoe or Etham^ 
which is likewise mentioned by Bohadin (in Vit. Saladin. p. 238), 

'* Qierusalemme Liberata, canto xiii. It is pleasant enough to observe how Tasso 
has copied and embellished the minutest details of the siege." 


* The magic and enchantments, how- the ramparts during the assault, who in- 

ever, which produce so much poetical voked the elements and powers of hell 

effect in Tas8o*s work, belong rather to against the besiegers. Hichaud, vol. i. 

his own age than to that of the first p. 436, note. — S. 

crusade. The only historical trait during *> This service seems to have been per- 

the siege of Jerusalem that can be at all formed by Robert of Normandy and tlio 

associated with the marvellous, is the Count of Flanders. Wilken, vol. i. p. 282 

appearance of two female magicians on — S. 
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tunately landed in the harbour of Jaffa. Two moveable turrets were 
constructed at the expense, and in the stations, of the duke of Lor- 
raine and the count of Toulouse, and rolled forwards with devout 
labour, not to the most accessible, but to the most neglected, parts of 
the fortification. Raymond's tower was reduced to ashes by the fire 
of the be^eged, but his colleague was more vigilant and successful ; * 
the enemies were driven by his archers from the rampart ; the draw- 
bridge was let down ; and on a Friday, at three in the afternoon,^ the 
day and hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood victorious on 
the walls of Jerusalem. His example was followed on every side by 
the emulation of valour ; and about four hundred and sixty years after 
the conquest of Omar, the holy city was rescued from the Mahometan 
yoke. In the pillage of public and private wealth, the adventurers 
had agreed to respect the exclusive property of the first occupant ; 
and the spoils of the great mosque, seventy lamps and massy vases of 
gold and silver, rewarded the diligence, and displayed the generosity, 
of Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was offered by his mistaken votaries 
to the God of the Christians : resistance might provoke, but neither 
age nor sex could mollify, their implacable rage : they indulged them- 
selves three days ® in a promiscuous massacre ; "® and the infection of 
the dead bodies produced an epidemical disease. After seventy 
thousand Moslems had been put to the sword, and the harmless Jews 
had been burnt in their synagogue, they could still reserve a mul- 
titude of captives whom interest or lassitude persuaded them to spare. 
Of these savage heroes of the cross, Tancred alone betrayed some 
sentiments of compassion ; yet we may praise the more selfish lenity 
of Raymond, who granted a capitulation and safe-conduct to the 
garrison of the citadel."^ The holy sepulchre was now free ; and the 
bloody victors prepared to accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and 
barefoot, with contrite hearts and in an humble posture, they ascended 
the hill of Calvary, amidst the loud anthems of the clergy ; kissed the 
stone which had covered the Saviour of the world ; and bedewed with 

"** Besides the Latins, who are not ashamed of the massacre, see Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen, p. 363), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 243), and M. de Guignes (tom. ii. p. ii. 
p. 99), from Aboulmahasen. 

"^ The old tower Psephina, in the middle ages Neblosa, was named Castellum 
Pisanum, from the patriarch Daimbert. It is still the citadel, the residence of the 
Turkish aga, and commands a prospect of the Dead Sea, Judea, and Arabia 
(D'Anville, p. 19-23). It was likewise called the Tower of David, itv^yig ira/«^i- 

* This does not appear bj Wilken's *^ The massacre lasted a week. It was 

account, p^ 294. They fought in vain the not the result of the imbridled rage of a 

whole of the Thursday. — M. victorious soldiery, but the deliberate act 

»> July 15th, 1099. Weil, Chalifen, of acouncilof thechiefSa. Michaud, vol. i. 

vol. iii. p. 172; Wilken, vol. i. p. 300.— S. p. 447, 449.— S. 
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tears of joy and penitence the monument of their redemption. This 
union of the fiercest and most tender passions has been yariously con- 
sidered by two philosophers: by the one/^^ as easy and natural ; by 
the other,^^^ as absurd and incredible. Perhaps it is too rigorously 
applied to the same persons and the same hour : the example of the 
virtuous Godfrey awakened the piety of his companions ; while they 
cleansed their bodies they purified their minds ; nor shall I believe 
that the most ardent in slaughter and rapine were the foremost in the 
procession to the holy sepulchre.* 

Eight days after this memorable event, which pope Urban did not 
Election and livc to hear, the Latin chiefe proceeded to the election of a 
gX^7 ^^^9 to guard and govern their conquests in Palestine. 
A^^wir Hugh the Great and Stephen of Chartres had retired with 
ilSfiiooT some loss of reputation, which they strove to regain by a 
July 18. second crusade and an honourable death. Baldwin was 
established at Edessa, and Bohemond at Antioch ; and two Roberts, 
the duke of Normandy ^^^ and the count of Flanders, preferred their 
fair inheritance in the West to a doubtful competition or a barren 
sceptre. The jealousy and ambition of Raymond were condemned 
by his own followers,** and the free, the just, the unanimous voice of 
the army proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon the first and most worthy of 
the champions of Christendom. His magnanimity accepted a trust 
as fiill of danger as of glory ; but in a city where his Saviour had 
been crowned with thorns, the devout pilgrim rejected the name and 
ensigns of royalty ; and the founder of the kingdom of Jerusalem con* 
tented himself with the modest title of Defender and Baron of the 
Holy Sepulchre. His government of a single year,^** too short for 

the public happiness, was interrupted in the first fortnight by a sum- 

« 

"* Hume, in his History of England, vol. i. p. 311, 312, octavo edition. 

^^' Voltaire, in lus Essai sur I'Histoire G^nende, torn. ii. c. 54, p. 345, 346. 

1^^ The English ascribe to Robert of Normandy, and the Provincials to Raymond of 
Toulouse, the glory of refusing the crown; but the honest voice of tradition has 
preserved the memory of the ambition and re\renge (Villehardouin, No. 136) of the 
count of St. Giles. He died at the siege of Tripoli, which was possessed by his de- 
scendants. 

"* See the election, the battle of Ascalon, &c., in William of Tyre, 1. ix. c. 1-12, 
and in the conclusion of the Latin historians of the first crusade. 


The end of Peter the Hermit deserves open pretensions to the crown, though he 

to be mentioned. After the conquest of probably cherished a secret wish to obtain 

Jemsalem, whereby his vow had been it. His renimciation rests on the au- 

fulfilled, he took no further part in the thority of four writers — Albert Aquensis, 

proceedings of the crusaders, but returned Raimund de Agiles, Guibert, and Anna 

home and founded a monastery at Huy, Comnena; and therefore not solely on 

where he died sixteen years forwards, the assertion of the Provencals. Wilken, 

Wilken, vol. i. p. 299.— S. vol. i. p. 302; Michaud, vol. i. p. 456. 

^ Raimond appears to have declined all — S. 
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mons to the field, by the approach of the vizir or sultan of Egypt, 
who had been too slow to prevent, but who was impatient to avenge, 
the loss of Jerusalem. His total overthrow in the battle of Ascalon 
sealed the establishment of the Latins in Syria, and signalised the 
valour of the French princes, who in this action bade a long farewell 
to the holy wars. Some glory might be derived from the Battle of 
prodigious inequality of numbers, though I shall not count f^JSj, 
the myriads of horse and foot * on the side of the Fatimites ; ^'^e^^ ^^' 
but, except three thousand Ethiopians or Blacks, who were armed 
with flails or scourges of iron, the barbarians of the South fled on the 
first onset, and afibrded a pleasing comparison between the active 
valour of the Turks and the sloth and effeminacy of the natives of 
Egypt. After suspending before the holy sepulchre the sword and 
standard of the sultan, the new king (he deserves the title) embraced 
his departing companions, and could retain only with the gallant 
Tancred three hundred knights, and two thousand foot soldiers, for 
the defence of Palestine. His sovereignty was soon attacked by a 
new enemy, the only one against whom Godfrey was a coward. 
Adhemar, bishop of Puy, who excelled both in council and action, 
had been swept away in the last plague of Antioch : the remaining 
ecclesiastics preserved only the pride and avarice of their character ; 
and their seditious clamours had required that the choice of a bishop 
should precede that of a king. The revenue and jurisdiction of the 
lawful patriarch were usurped by the Latin clergy : the exclusion of 
the Greeks and Syrians was justified by the reproach oif heresy or 
schism ;^^'* and, under the iron yoke of their deliverers, the Oriental 
Christians regretted the tolerating government of the Arabian caliphs. 
Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, had long been trained in the secret 
policy of Rome : he brought a fleet of his countrymen to the succour 
of the Holy Land, and was installed, without a competitor, the 
spiritual and temporal head of the church.^ The new patriarch ^^''^ 
immediately grasped the sceptre which had been acquired by the toil 
and blood of the victorious pilgrims ; and both Godfrey and Bohe- 
mond submitted to receive at his hands the investiture of their feudal 
possessions. Nor was this suflScient ; Daimbert claimed the imme- 
diate property of Jerusalem and Jaffa ; instead of a firm and generous 

^^^ Ronaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 479. 

"^ See the claims of the patriarch Daimbert, in William of Tyre (1. ix. c. 15-18, 
X. 4, 7, 9), who asserts with marveUous candour the independence of the conquerors 
and kings of Jerusalem. 


" 20,000 i<Van^, 800,000 Musulmen, mately, and degraded. He was ever after 
accordmg to Wilken, vol. ii. p. 9. — M. the secret enemy of Daimbert or Dagobert. 

* Amulf was first phoH©u but illegiti- Wilken, vol. i. p. 3o6, vol. ii. p. 52. — M. 
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refusal, the hero negociated with the priest ; a quarter of either city 
was ceded to the church ; and the modest bishop was satisfied with an 
eventual reversion of the rest, on the death of Godfrey without 
children, or on the future acquisition of a new seat at Cairo or 
Damascus. 

Without this indulgence the conqueror would have almost been 
The UDgdom Stripped of his infant kingdom, which consisted only of Je- 
^^^^^"^ rusalem and J^fia, with about twenty villages and tovms of 
ioM-1187. ^ijg adjacent country.^^* Within this narrow verge the 
Mahometans were still lodged in some impregnable castles ; and the 
husbandman, the trader, and the pilgrim were exposed to daily and 
domestic hostility. By the arms of Godfrey himself, and of the two 
Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded to the throne, the 
Latins breathed with more ease and safety; and at length they 
equalled, in the extent of their dominions, though not in the millions 
of their subjects, the ancient princes of Judah and Israel.^^^ After 
the reduction of the maritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and 
Ascalon,^*® which were powerfully assisted by the fleets of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, and even of Flanders and Norway,^*^ the range of 
sea-coast from Scanderoon to the borders of Egypt was possessed by 
the Christian pilgrims. If the prince of Antioch disclaimed his su- 
premacy,^ the counts of Edessa and Tripoli owned themselves the 

"• "Willerm. Tyr. 1. x. 19. The Historia Hierosolimiiana of Jacobus Ik Vitriaoo 
(1. i. c. 21-50), and the Secreta Fidelimn Crucis of Marinus Sanutus (1. iii. p. 1 [713), 
describe the state and conquests of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 

"' An actual muster, not including the tribes of Levi and Benjamin, gave David an 
army of 1,300,000 or 1,574,000 fighting men; which, with the addition of women, 
children, and slaves, may imply a population of thirteen millions, in a country sixty 
leagues in length and thirty broad. The honest and rational Le Clero (Comment, on 
2nd Samuel, xxiv. and 1st Chronicles, xzi.) sestuat angusto in limite, and mutters Ms 
suspicion of a false transcript; a dangerous suspicion ! 

!^ These sieges are related, each in its proper place, in the great history of William 
of Tyre, from the ixth to the zviiith book, and more briefly told by Bernardiia 
Theeaurarius (de Acquisitione Terrse Sanctse, c. 87-98, p. 732-740). Some domestic 
facts are celebrated in the Chronicles of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, in the vith, ixth, 
and xiith tomes of Muratori, 

'^^ Quidam populus de insulis occidentis egressus, et maxime de e& parte quse 
Norvegia dicitur. William of Tyre (1. xi. c. 14, p. 804) marks their course per 
Britannicum mare et Calpen to the siege of Sidon. 


* David determined to take a census of the dominions of David to cis-Jordanic 

his vast dominions, which extended from Palestine. — M. 

Lebanon to the frontiers of Eg3rpt, from the ^ This assertion is perhaps rather too 

Euphrates to the Mediterranean. The sweeping. The kings of Jerusalem seena 

numbers (in 2 Sam. xxiv. 9, and 1 Chron. to have possessed Uttle real power in. 

xxi. 5) differ; but the lowest gives 800,000 Antioch; .yet they retained their feudal 

men -fit to bear arms in Israel, 500,000 in pretensions to it as a fief; and in the year 

Judah. Hist, of Jews, vol. i. p. 248. 1150 Baldwin III. attempted to prescribe 

Gibbon has taken the highest census in his a husband to the widowed princess of 

eatimate of the population, and confined Antioch. Wilken, vol. i. p. 323, note, — S. 
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vassals of the king of Jerusalem : the Latins reigned beyond the 
Euphrates; and the four cities of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, and 
Aleppo were the only relics of the Mahometan conquests in Syria.^** 
The laws and language, the manners and titles, of the French nation 
and Latin church, were introduced into these transmarine colonies. 
According to the feudal jurisprudence, the principal states and sub- 
ordinate baronies descended in the line of male and female succes- 
sion:^^* but the children of the first conquerors,^** a motley and 
degenerate race, were dissolved by the luxury of the climate ; the 
arrival of new crusaders from Europe was a doubtful hope and a 
casual event. The service of the feudal tenures *** was performed by 
six hundred and sixty-six knights, who might expect the aid of two 
hundred more under the banner of the count of Tripoli ; and each 
knight was attended to the field by four squires or archers on horse- 
back.^*® Five thousand and seventy-five Serjeants^ most probably 
foot-soldiers, were supplied by the churches and cities ; and the whole 
legal militia of the kingdom could not exceed eleven thousand men, 
a slender defence against the surrounding myriads of Saracens and 
Turks. ^^^ But the firmest bulwark of Jerusalem was founded on the 
knights of the Hospital of St John,^*® and of the temple of Solo- 
mon ;^*^ on the strange association of a monastic and military life, 

'^ BeDelathir, apud De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, torn. ii. part ii. p. 150, 151, A.D. 
1127. He must speak of the inland country. 

^^ Sanut very sensibly descants on the mischiefiB of female succession in a land 
hostibus circumdata, ubi cuncta yiiilia et virtuosa esse deberent. Yet, at the sum- 
mons and with the approbation of her feudal lord, a noble damsel was obliged to 
choose a husband and champion (Assises de Jerusalem, c. 242, &c.)* See in M. de 
Guignes (tom. i. p. 441-471) the accurate and useful tables of these dynasties, which 
are chiefly drawn from the LigTuujes dC Outremer, 

^ They were called by derision Poullains, Pullani, and their name is never pro- 
nounced without contempt (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. v. p. 535 ; and Observations 
sur Joinville, p. 84, 85; Jacob, k Yitriaco, Hist. Hierosol. I. i. o. 67, 72; and Sanut, 

1. iii. p. viii. c. 2, p. 182). Illustriimi virorum qui ad Terras Sanctss 

liberationem in ipG^ manserunt degeneres filii in deliciis enutiiti, mollos et 

effeminati, &c. 

^^ Tills authentic detail is extracted from the Assises de Jerusalem (c. 324, 326- 
331). Sanut (1. iii. p. viii. c. 1, p. 174) reckons only 518 knights and 5775 
followers. 

^^ The sum total, and the division, ascertain the service of the three great baronies 
at 100 knights each; and the text of the Assises, which extends the number to 500, 
can only be justified by this supposition. 

^^ Yet on great emergencies (says Sanut) the barons brought a voluntary aid; 
decentem comitivam militum juxta statum suum. 

'^ William of Tyre (1. xviii. c. 3, 4, 5) relates the ignoble origin and early insolence 
of the Hospitalers, who soon deserted their humble patron, St. John the Eleemosynary, 
for the more august character of St. John the Baptist (see the ineffectual struggles of 
Pagi, Critica, a.d. 1099, No. 14-18). They assumed the profession of arms about the 
year 1120; ike Hospital was mater; the Temple ^i^ta; the Teutonic order was founded 
A.D. 1190, at the siege of Acre (Mosheim, Institut. p. 389, 390). 

'* See St. Bernard de Laude Novae Militise Templi, composed a.d. 1132-1136, 
in 0pp. tom. i. p. ii. p. 547-563, edit. Mabillon, Venet. 1750. Such an encomium, 
which is thrown away on the dead Templars^ would be highly valued by the historians 
of Malta. 
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which fanaticism might suggest, but iivhich , policy must approye. 
The flower of the nobUity of Europe aspired to wear the cross, and 
to profess the vows, of these respectable orders ; their spirit and dis- 
cipline were immortal; and the speedy donation of twenty-eight 
thousand farms, or manors,^'® enabled tliem to support a regular 
force of cavalry and infimtry for the defence of Palestine. The aus- 
terity of the convent soon evaporated in the exercise of arms : the 
world was scandalised by the pride, avarice, and corruption of these 
Christian soldiers ; their claims of immunity and jurisdiction disturbed 
the harmony of the church and state; and the public peace was 
endangered by their jealous emulation. But in their most dissolute 
period the knights of the hospital and temple maintained their fear- 
less and fanatic character: they neglected to live, but they were 
prepared to die, in the service of Christ ; and the spirit of chivalry, 
the parent and ofifepring of the crusades, has been transplanted by 
this institution from the holy sepulchre to the isle of Malta. ^^^ 

The spirit of freedom, which pervades the feudal institutions, was 
j^gOaeot ^elt in its strongest energy by the volunteers of the cross, 
jeraniem. ^jj^ elected for their chief the most deserving of his peers. 
iw»-i3e». Amidst the slaves of Asia, unconscious of the lesson or ex- 
ample, a model of political liberty was introduced ; and the laws of 
the French kingdom are derived from the purest source of equality 
and justice. Of such laws, the first and indispensable condition is the 
assent of those whose obedience they require, and for whose benefit 
they are designed. No sooner had Godfrey of Bouillon accepted the 
office of supreme magistrate than he solicited the public and private 
advice of the Latin pilgrims who were the best skilled in the statutes 
and customs of Europe. From these materials, with the counsel and 
approbation of the patriarch and barons, of the clergy and laity, 
Godfrey composed the Assise of Jerusalem, ^^* a precious monu- 
ment of feudal jurisprudence. The new code, attested by the seals 


'^ Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 544. He aBsigns to the Hospitalers 19,000, to 
the Templars 9000 maneria^ a word of much higher import (as Ducange has rightly- 
observed) in the English than in the French idiom. Manor is a lordship, manoir a 
dwelling. 

'^' In the three first books of the Bistoire des Chevaliers de Malthe, par TAbb^ de 
Vertot, the reader may amuse himself with a fair, and sometimes flattering, picture of 
the order, while it was employed for the defence of Palestine. The subsequent books 
pursue their emigrations to Hhodes and M^lta. 

•'* The Assises de Jerusalem, in old law French, were printed with Beaum&noir*s 
Coiitumes de Beauvoisis (Bourges and Paris, 1690, in folio), and illustrated by Gaspard 
Thaumas de la Thaumassi^re with a comment and glossary. An Italian version had 
been published in 1535, at Venice, for the use of the kingdom of Cyprus.* 


• See Wilken, vol. i. [Beilagen] p. 17, &c. — M. 
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of the king, the patriarch, and the viscount of Jerusalem, was depo* 
sited in the holy sepulchre, enriched with the improvements of suc- 
ceeding times, and respectfully consulted as often as any doubtful 
question arose in the tribunals of Palestine. With the kingdom and 
city all was lost ; *** the fragments of the written law were preserved 
by jealous tradition ^^^ and variable practice till the middle of the 
thirteenth century: the code was restored by the pen of John 
d'Ibelin, count of Jaffa, one of the principal feudatories ;^'^ and the 
final revision was accomplished in the year thirteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, for the use of the Latin kingdom of Cyprus.^^* 

The justice and freedom of the constitution were maintained by 
two tribunals of unequal dignity, which were instituted by court of 
Godfrey of Bouillon after the conquest of Jerusalem. The i*®^ 
king, in person, presided in the upper court, the court of the barons. 
Of these the four most conspicuous were the prince of Galilee, the 
lord of Sidon and Caesarea, and the counts of Jaffa and Tripoli, who, 
perhaps with the constable and marshal,^ ^"^ were in a special manner 
the compeers and judges of each other. But all the nobles who 
held their lands immediately of the crown were entitled and bound 
to attend the king's court ; aiid each baron exercised a similar juris- 
diction in the subordinate assemblies of his own feudatories. The 
connection of lord and vassal was honourable and voluntary : reve- 
rence was due to the benefactor, protection to the dependent ; bu 
they mutually pledged their faith to each other ; and the obligation 
on either side might be suspended by neglect or dissolved by injury. 
The cognizance of marriages and testaments was blended with 
religion, and usurped by the clergy: but the civil and criminal 

*^ A la terre perdue^ tout fat perdii^ is the vigorous expression of the Assise (c. 281). 
Yet Jerusalem capitulated with Saladin; the queen and the principal Christians 
departed in peace; and a code so precious and so portable could not provoke the 
avarice of the conquerors. I have sometimes suspected the existence of this original 
copv of the Holy Sepulchre, which might be invented to sanctify and authenticate the 
traditionary customs of the French in Palestine. 

'^ A noble lawyer, Raoul de Tabarie, denied the prayer of king Amauri (a.d. 
1195-1205), that he would commit his knowledge to writing, and frankly declared, 
que de ce qu'il savoit ne feroit-il ja nul borjois son pareiU, ne nul sago homme lettrl 
(c. 281). 

^ The compiler of this work, Jean d'Ibelin, was count of Ja£fa and Ascalon, lord 
of Baruth (Berytus) and Rames, and died jl.j>, 1266 (Sanut, 1. iii. p. zii c. 5, 8 [p. 220, 
222]). The family of Ibelin, which descended from a younger brother of a count of 
Chaitres in France, long flourished, in Palestine and Cyprus (see the Lignages de deca 
Mer, or d'Outremer, c. 6, at the end of the Assises de Jdruisalem, an original boox, 
which records the pedigrees of the French adventurers). 

^^ By sixteen commissioners chosen in the states of the island: the work was 
finished the 3rd of November, 1369, sealed with four seals, and deposited in the 
cathedral of Nicosia (see the preface to the Assises). 

"^ The cautious John d'Ibelin argues, rather than affirms, that Tripoli is the fourth 
barony, and expresses some doubt concerning the right or pretension of the constable 
and marshal ([Assises de J6ru8.] c. 324). 
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causes ef the nobles, the inheritance and tenure of their fie&, formed 
the proper occupation of the supreme court Each member was the 
judge and guardian both of public and private rights. It was his 
duty to assert with his tongue and sword the lawful claims of the 
lord : but if an unjust superior presumed to violate the freedom or 
property of a vassal, the confederate peers stood forth to maintain 
his quarrel by word and deed. They boldly affirmed his innocence 
and his wrongs ; demanded the restitution of his liberty or his lands ; 
suspended, jafter a fruitless demand, their own service ; rescued their 
brother from prison; and employed every weapon in his defence, 
without oflFering direct violence to the person of their lord, which was 
ever sacred in their eyes.^*® In their pleadings, replies, and rejoin- 
ders, the advocates of the court were subtle and copious^ but the use 
of argument and evidence was often superseded by judicial combat ; 
and the Assise of Jerusalem admits in many cases this barbarous 
institution, which has been slowly abolished by the laws and manners 
of Europe. 

The trial by battle was established in all criminal cases which 

affected the life, or limb, or honour of any person ; and in 
judicial all civil transactions of or above the value of one mark of 

silver. It appears that in criminal cases the combat was 
the privilege of the accuser, who, except in a charge of treason, 
avenged his personal injury, or the death of those persons whom he 
had a right to represent ; but wherever, from the nature of the 
charge, testimony could be obtained, it was necessary for him to 
produce witnesses of the fact In civil cases the combat was not 
allowed as the means of establishing the claim. of the demandant, but 
he was obliged to produce witnesses who had, or assumed to have, 
knowledge of the fact The combat was then the privilege of the 
defendant, because he charged the witness with an attempt by perjury 
to take away his right. He came therefore to be in the same situation 
as the appellant in criminal cases. It was not, then, as a mode of proof 
that the combat was received, nor as making negative evidence (accord- 
ing to the supposition of Montesquieu) ; ^^® but in every case the right 
to offer battle was founded on the right to pursue by arms the redress 
of an injury, and the judicial combat was fought on the same principle 

^^ Entre Beignor et homme ne n'a que la foi; . . . . mais tant que rhomme doit k 
Bon seignor reverence en toutes choses (c. 206). Tons les hommes dudit royaume 
Bont par ladite Assise tenus les uns as autres . . . . et en celle maniere que le seignor 
mette main ou face mettre au cors ou au fi^ d'aucun d'yaus sans esgard et Bans 
connoissance de court, que tons les autres doivent venir devant le seignor, &c. (212), 
The form of their remonstrances is conceived with the noble simplicity of freedom. 

** See I'Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. In the forty years since its publication, no work 
has been more read and criticised; and the spirit of inquiry which it has excited is not 
the least of our obligations to the author. 
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and with the same spirit as a private duel. Champions were only 
allowed to women, and to men maimed or past the age of sixty. The 
consequence of a defeat was death to the person accused, or to the 
champion or witness, as well as to the accuser himself; but in civil 
cases the demandant was punished with infamy and the loss of his 
suit, while his witness and champion suffered an ignominious death. 
In many cases it was in the option of the judge to award or to reAise 
the combat: but two are specified in which it was the inevitable 
result of the challenge ; if a faithful vassal gave the lie to his com- 
peer who unjustly claimed any portion of their lord's demesnes, or 
if an unsuccessful suitor presumed to impeach the judgment and 
veracity of the court. He might impeach them, but the terms were 
severe and perilous ; in the same day he successively fought all the 
members of the tribunal, even those who had been absent ; a single 
defeat was followed by death and infamy, and where none could hope 
for victory it is highly probable that none would adventure the trial 
In the Assise of Jerusalem, the legal subtlety of the count of Jaffa is 
more laudably employed to elude, than to facilitate, the judicial 
combat, which he derives from a principle of honour rather than of 
superstition. ^*° 

Among the causes which enfranchised the plebeians from the yoke 
of feudal tyranny, the institution of cities and corporations court of 
is one of the most powerful ; and if those of Palestine are ^"^^m^*- 
coeval with the first crusade, they may be ranked with the most 
ancient of the Latin world. Many of the pilgrims had escaped from 
their lords under the banner of the cross, and it was the policy of the 
French princes to tempt their stay by the assurance of the rights and 
privileges of freemen. It* is expressly declared in the Assise of 
Jerusalem, that after instituting, for his knights and barons, the 
court of peers, in which he presided himself, Godfrey of Bouillon 
established a second tribunal, in which his person was represented by 
his viscount. The jurisdiction of this inferior court extended over 
the burgesses of the kingdom, and it was composed of a select 
number of the most discreet and worthy citizens, who were sworn to 
judge, according to the laws, of the actions and fortunes of their 
equals.^^^ In the conquest and settlement of new cities, the example 

**® For the intelligence of this obscure and obsolete jurisprudence (c. 80-111) I am 
deeply indebted to the friendship of a learned lord,* who, with an accurate and dis- 
cerning eye, has surveyed the philosophic history of law. By his studies posterity 
might be enriched: the merit of the orator and tiie judge can he felt only by his con- 
temporaries. 

<<i Louis le Gros, who is considered as the father of this institution in France, did 


Lord Loughborough. — S. 
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of Jerusalem was imitated by the kings and their great vassals, and 
above thirty similar corporations were founded before the loss of the 
^^^ Holy Land. Another class of sul]|jects, the Syrians, ^*^ or 
Oriental Christians, were oppressed by the zeal of the 
clergy, and protected by the toleration of the state. Godfrey listened 
to their reasonable prayer that they might be judged by their own 
national laws. A third court was instituted for their use, of limited 
and domestic jurisdiction ; the sworn members were Syrians, in blood, 
language, and religion, but the office of the president (in Arabic, of 
the rais) was sometimes exercised by the viscount of the city. At an 
ViiuiDs immeasurable distance below the nobles^ the burgesses^ and 
and BiAves. ^jj^ stvanger^^ the Assise of Jerusalem condescends to men- 
tion the villains and slaves^ the peasants of the land and the captives 
of war, who were almost equally considered as the objects of pro- 
perty. The relief or protection of these unhappy men was not 
esteemed worthy of the care of the legislator: but he diligently 
provides for the recovery, though not indeed for the punishment, of 
the fugitives. Like hounds or hawks, who had strayed from the 
lawful owner, they might be lost and claimed ; the slave and falcon 
were of the same value, but three slaves or twelve oxen were accumu- 
lated to equal the price of the war-horse, and a sum of three hundred 
pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of chivalry, as the equivalent of 
the more noble animal.^ ^^ 

not begin his rdgn till nine years (a.d. 1108) after Godfrey of BoniUon (Assises, c. 2, 
324). For its origin and effects see the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertson (History 
of Charles V. vol. i. p. 30-36, 251-265, quarto edition). 

*^ Every reader conversant with the historians of the crusades will understand, by 
the peuple des Suriens, the Oriental Christians, Melchites, Jacobites, or Nestorians, 
who had all adopted the use of the Arabic language (vol. iv. p. 593). 

^^ See the Assises de Jerusalem (c. 310, 311, 312). These laws were enacted as 
late as the year 1350, in the kingdom of Cyprus. In the same century, in the r«ign 
of Edward I., I understand, &om a late publication (of his Book of Account), that 
the price of a war-horse was not less exorbitant in England. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Preservation op the Greek Empire. — Numbers, Passage, and Event 
OP THE Second and Third Crusades. — St. Bernard. — IIeign op 
Saladin in Egypt and Syria. — His Conquest op Jerusalem. — Naval 
Crusades. -^ Richard the First op England. — Pope Innocent the 
Third ; and the Fourth and Fifth Crusades. — The Emperor Frederic 
the Second. — Louis the Ninth op France ; and the two last Crusades. 
— Expulsion op the Latins or Franks by the Mamalukes, 

In a style less grave than that of history I should perhaps compare 
the emperor Alexius^ to the jackal, who is said to follow sncceaaof 
the steps, and to, devour the leavings, of the lioa What- ^^*^^. 
ever had been his fears and toils in the passage of the first lo*^-"^^ 
crusade, they were amply recompensed by the subsequent benefits 
which he derived from the exploits of the Franks. His dexterity and 
vigilance secured their first conquest of Nice, and from this threaten- 
ing station the Turks were compelled to evacuate the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. While the crusaders, with blind valour, advanced 
into the midland countries of Asia, the crafty Greek improved the 
favourable occasion when the emirs of the sea-coast were recalled to 
the standard of the sultan. The Turks were driven from the isles of 
Rhodes and Chios : the cities of Ephesus and Smyrna, of Sardes, 
Philadelphia, and Laodicea, were restored to the empire, which 
Alexius enlarged from the Hellespont to the banks of the Mseander 
and the rocky shores of Pamphylia. The churches resumed their 
splendour, the towns were rebuilt and fortified, and the desert 
country was peopled with colonies of Christians, who were gently 
removed from the more distant and dangerous frontier. In these 
paternal cares we may forgive Alexius if he forgot the deliverance of 
the holy sepulchre ; but by the Latins he was stigmatised with the 
foul reproach of treason and desertion. They had sworn fidelity and 
obedience to his throne, but he had promised to assist their enter- 
prise in person, or, at least, with his troops and treasures ; his base 
retreat dissolved their obligations ; and the sword, which had been 
the instrument of their victory, was the pledge and title of their just 

^ Anna Comnena relates her father's conquests in Asia Minor, Alexiad, 1. xi. p. 321- 
325, 1. xiv. p. 419; his Cilician war against Tancred and Bohemond, p. 328-342; the 
>var of Epirus, with tedious prolixity, 1. xii. xiii. p. 345-406; the death of Bohemond, 
L xiv. p. 419. 
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independence. It does not appear that the emperor attempted to 
revive his obsolete claims over the kingdom of Jerusalem,^ but the 
borders of Cilicia and Syria were more recent in his possession, and 
more accessible to his arms. The great army of the crusaders was 
annihilated or dispersed ; the principality of Antioch was left with- 
out a head by the surprise and captivity of Bohemond ; his ransom 
had oppressed him with a heavy debt, and his Norman followers 
were insufficient to repel the hostilities of the Greeks and Turks. 
In this distress Bohemond embraced a magnanimous resolution of 
leaving the defence of Antioch to his kinsman the faithful Tancred, 
of arming the West against the Byzantine empire, and of executing 
the design which he inherited from the lessons and example of his 
father Guiscard. His embarkation was clandestine, and, if we may 
credit a tale of the princess Anna, he passed the hostile sea closely 
secreted in a coffin.* But his reception in France was dignified by 
the public applause and his marriage with the king's daughter ; his 
return was glorious, since the bravest spirits of the age enlisted under 
his veteran command ; and he repassed the Adriatic at the head of 
five thousand horse and forty thousand foot, assembled firom the most 
remote climates of Europe,* The strength of Durazzo and pru- 
dence of Alexius, the progress of famine and approach of winter, 
eluded his ambitious hopes, and the venal confederates were seduced 
from his standard. A treaty of peace * suspended the fears of the 
Greeks, and they were finally delivered by the death of an adversary 
whom neither oaths could bind, nor dangers could appal, nor pros- 
perity could satiate. His children succeeded to the principality of 
Antioch, but the boundaries were strictly defined, the homage was 
clearly stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus and Malmistra were re- 
stored to the Byzantine emperors. Of the coast of Anatolia, they 

- ■ The kings of Jerusalem submitted however to a nominal dependence, and in the 
dates of their inscriptions (one is still legible in the church of Bethlem) they respect- 
fully placed before their own the name of the reigning emperor (Ducange, Disserta- 
tions sur Joinville, xxvii. p. 319). 

' Anna Comnena adds [1. zi. p. 341], that, to complete the imitation, he \eas shut 
up with a dead cock; and condescends to wonder how the barbarian could endura 
the confinement and putrefaction. This absurd tale is unknown to the Latins.* 

* 'A<r« Svkm, in the Byzantine geography, must mean England; yet we are moi« 
credibly informed that our Henry I. would not suffer him to levy any troops in his 
kingdom (Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad. p. 41). 

* The copy of the treaty (Alexiad, 1. xiii, p. 406-416) is an original and curious 
piece, which would require, and might afford, a good map of the principality of 
Antioch. 

" The Greek writers, in general, Zonaras, ready quoted some instances where a 

vol. ii. 303, and Glycae, p. 334 [p. 623, similar stratagem had been adopted by 

ed. Bonn], agree in this story with the A'crroan princes. On this authority Wilken 

princess Anna, except in the absurd addi- inclines to believe the fact. Appendix to 

tion of the dead cock. Ducange has al- vol. ii. p. 14. — ^M. 
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possessed the entire circuit from Trebizond to the Syrian gates. The 
Seljukian dynasty of Roum ® was separated on all sides from the sea 
and their Musulman brethren ; the power of the sultans was shaken 
by the victories and even the defeats of the Franks ; and ai);er the 
loss of Nice they removed their throne to Cogni or Iconium, an 
obscure and mland town above three hundred miles from Constanti- 
nople.'' Instead of trembling for their capital, the Comnenian princes 
waged an o£Pensive war against the Turks, and the first crusade pre- 
vented the fall of the declining empire. 

In the twelfth century three great emigrations marched by land 
from the West to the relief of Palestine. The soldiers and Expeditions 
pilgrims of Lombardy, France, and Germany were excited ^J^^- 
bv the example and success of the first crusade.* Forty- cmsade, 

J^ , ^T , , ,. I. 1 1 1 11 1 A.D. iioi; 

eight years after the deliverance of the holy sepulchre, the the second, of 
emperor and the French king, Conrad the Third and Louis and 
the Seventh, undertook the second crusade to support the a.d. iu7 ;" 
falling fortunes of the Latins.' A grand division of the Frederici.^ 
third crusade was led by the emperor Frederic Barbarossa,^" a.d.ii8 . 
who sympathised with his brothers of France and England in the 
common loss of Jerusalem. These three expeditions may be com- 
pared, in their resemblance of the greatness of numbers, their 
passage through the Greek empire, and the nature and event of their 
Turkish warfare ; and a brief parallel may save the repetition of a 

* See in the learned work of M. de Guignes (torn. ii. part ii.) the history of the 
Seljukians of Iconium, Aleppo, and Damascus, as far as it may be collected from the 
Qreeks^ Latins, and Arabians. The last are ignorant or regardless of the affairs of 

' Iconinm is mentioned as a station by Xenophon, and by Strabo with the am- 
biguous title of KAtfti^toXjt^ (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 121). Tet St. Paul found in that 
place a multitude (irXn4»t) of Jews and Gentiles. Under the corrupt name of 
Kunijahf it is described as a great city, with a river and gardens, three leagues from 
the mountains, and decorated (I know not why) with Plato's tomb (Abulfeda, tabul. 
zvii. p. 303, vers. Reiske; and the Index Geographicus of Schultens from Ibn Said). 

* For this supplement to the first crusade see Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. xi p. 331, 
&c., and the viiith book of Albert Aquensis). 

* For the second crusade, of Conrad III. and Louis VII., see William of Tyre 
(1. xvi. c. 18-29), Otho of Frisingen (1. i. c. 34-45, 69, 60), Matthew Paris (Hist. 
Major, p. 68), Struvius (Corpus Hist. Germanics?, p. 372, 373^, Scriptores Rerum 
Francicarum k Duchesne, tom. iv. ; Nicetas, in Vit. Manuel, 1. i. c. 4, 5, 6, p. 41-48 
[p. 80-96, ed. Bonn]; Cinnamus, 1. ii. p. 41-49 [ed. Par.; p. 73-89, ed. Bonn]. 

'^ For the third crusade of Frederic Barbarossa, see Nicetas in Isaac. Angel. 1. ii. 
c. 3-8, p. 257-266 [p. 524-544, ed. Bonn]; Struv. (Corpus Hist. Germ. p. 414); and 
two historians, who probably were spectators, Tagino (in Scriptor. Freher. tom. i. p. 406- 
416, edit. Struy.), and the Anonymus de Expeditione Asiatica Fred. I. (in Canisii 
Antiq. Lection, tom. iii. p. ii p. 498-526, edit. Basnage^ 


■ Compare Wilken, vol. i. Beilage, No. of Cellarius are, "Strabo pauca in Ly- 

li. p. 6, sqq. — S. " caoniamemorat: unam urbem, Iconium . 

*> Strabo (xii. p. 568) does not give this " unam xajfit^cXif, vicum instar oppidi, 

title to Iconium, nor does Cellarius say " Soatra videlicet: et unum vicum Coro- 

he did. Gibbon must have read the " passum.'' — S. 
passage in Cellarius carelessly. The words 
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tedious narrative. However splendid it may seem, a regular story of 
the crusades would exhibit the perpetual return of the same causes 
and effects, and the frequent attempts for the defence or recovery of 
the Holy Land would appear so many faint and unsuccessful copies 
of the original. 

I. Of the swarms that so dosely trod in the footsteps of the first 
Their pilgrims, the chiefe were equal in rank, though unequal in 
numbers, f^mc and merit, to Godfrey of Bouillon and his fellow adven- 
turers. At their head were displayed the banners of the dukes of Bur- 
^j>. gundy, Bavaria, and Aquitain : the first a descendant of 
1101-1103. Hugh Capet, the second a father of the Brunswick line ; the 
archbishop of Milan, a temporal prince, transported, for the benefit of 
the Turks, the treasures and ornaments of his church and palace ; 
and the veteran crusaders, Hugh the Great and Stephen of Chartres, 
returned to consummate their unfinished vow. The huge and dis- 
orderly bodies of their followers moved forwards in two columns ; and 
if the first consisted of two hundred and sixty thousand persons, the 
second might possibly amount to sixty thousand horse and one 
hundred thousand foot.^^ ^ The armies of the second crusade might 
have claimed the conquest of Asia ; the nobles of France 
and Germany were animated by the presence of their sove- 
reigns, and both the rank and personal characters of Conrad and 
Louis gave a dignity to their cause, and a discipline to their force, 
which might be vainly expected from the feudatory chiefs. The 
cavalry of the emperor and that of the king was each composed of 
seventy thousand knights and their immediate attendants in the 
field ;^^ and if the light-armed troops, the peasant infantry, the 
women and children, the priests and monks, be rigorously excluded^ 
the full account will scarcely be satisfied with four hundred thousand 
souls. The West, from Rome to Britain, was called into action ; the 
kings of Poland and Bohemia obeyed the summons of Conrad ; and 
it is affirmed by the Greeks and Latins, that, in the passage of a 
strait or river, the Byzantine agents, after a tale of nine hundred 
thousand, desisted from the endless and formidable computation. 


IS 


" Anna, who states these later swarms at 40,000 horse and 100,000 foot, calls them 
Normans, and places at their head two brothers of Flanders. The Greeks were 
strangely ignorant of the names, families, and possessions of the Latin princes. 

'* William of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, reckon 70,000 loricati in each of the armies. 

" The imperfect enumeration is mentioned by Cinnamus (^ImviiMvr* fiv^Uht [p. 69; 


" It was this army of pilgrims, the first litic enterprise, of striking at the heart of 

body of which was headed by the arch- the Mahometan power, bv attacking the 

bishop of Milan and Count Albert of sultan in Bagdad. For their adventures 

Blandras, which set forth on the wild, yet, and fate see Wilken, vol. ii p. 1 20, Ac, 

with a more disciplined army, not impo- or Michaud, book iv. — ^M. 
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In the third crusade, as the French and English preferred the navi* 
gation of the Mediterranean, the host of Frederic Barbarossa was 
less numerous. Fifteen thousand knights and as many squires were 
the flower of the German chivalry ; sixty thousand horse and one 
hundred thousand foot were mustered by the emperor in the plains 
of Hungary ; and after such repetitions we shall no longer be startled 
at the six hundred thousand pilgrims which credulity has ascribed tc 
this last emigration.^* Such extravagant reckonings prove only the 
astonishment of contemporaries, but their astonishment most strongly 
bears testimony to the existence of an enormous though indefinite 
multitude. The Greeks might applaud their superior knowledge of 
the arts and stratagems of war, but they confessed the strength and 
courage of the French cavalry and the infantry of the Germans ; ^* 
and the strangers are described as an iron race, of gigantic stature, 
who darted 'fire from their eyes, and spilt blood like water on the 
ground. Under the banners of Conrad a troop of females rode in 
the attitude and armour of men, and the chief of these Amazons, 
from her gilt spurs and buskins, obtained the epithet of the Golden- 
footed Dame. 

II. The numbers and character of the strangers was an object of 
terror to the eflFeminate Greeks, and the sentiment of fear passage 
is nearly allied to that of hatred. This aversion was sus- Srof^ek 
pended or softened by the apprehension of the Turkish «™p»re. 
power; and the invectives of the Latins will not bias our more 
candid belief that the emperor Alexius dissembled their insolence, 
eluded their hostilities, counselled their rashness, and opened to their 
ardour the road of pilgrimage and conquest But when the Turks 
had been driven from Nice and the sea-coast, when the Byzantine 
princes no longer dreaded the distant sultans of Cogni, they felt with 

ed. Bonn]), and confirmed by Odo de Diogilo apud Ducange ad Cinnamum, T^ith the 
more precise sum of 900,556. Why must therefore the version and comment suppose 
the modest and insufficient reckoning of 90,000? Does not Godfrey of Viterbo 
(Pantheon, p. ziz. in Muratori, tom. yii. p. 462) exolaim — 

— Numerum si noscere quseras, 
Millia millena militis agmen erat. 

" This extravagant account is given by Albert of Stade (apud Struvium, p. 414) ; 
my calculation is borrowed from Godfrey of Viterbo, Arnold of Lubeck, apud eundem, 
and Bernard Thesaur. (c. 169, p. 804). The original writers are silent. The 
Mahometans gave him 200,000 or 260,000 men (Bohadin, in Vit. Saladin. p. 110 
[P. ii. c. 61]). 

^^ I must observe that, in the second and third crusades, the subjects of Conrad 
and Frederic are styled by the Greeks and Orientals Akananni. The Lechi and 
Tzechi of Cinnamus are the Poles and Bohemians; and it is for the French that he 
reserves the ancient appellation of G^ermans. He likewise names the B^irrw, or 


* He names both — B^irrtof n km B^iratfoL — M. 
V^L. VII. R 
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purer indignation the free and frequent passage of the Western bar- 
barians, who violated the majesty and endangered the safety of the 
empire. The second and third crusades were undertaken under the 
reign of Manuel Comnenus and Isaac Angelus. Of the former, the 
passions were always impetuous, and often malevolent; and the 
natural union of a cowardly and a mischievous temper was exemplified 
in the latter, who, without merit or mercy, could punish a tyrant and 
occupy his tiirone. It was secretly, and perhaps tacitly, resolved by 
the prince and people to destroy, or at least to discourage, the pilgrims 
by every species of injury and oppression ; and their want of pru- 
dence and discipline continually afforded the pretence or the oppor- 
tunity. The Western monarchs had stipulated a safe passage and 
fair market in the country of their Christian brethren ; the treaty had 
been ratified by oaths and hostages ; and the poorest soldier of 
Frederic's army was furnished with three marks of silver to defray 
his expenses on the road. But every engagement was violated by 
treachery and injustice ; and the complaints of the Latins are attested 
by the honest confession of a Greek historian, who has dared to prefer 
truth to his country.^* Instead of an hospitable reception, the gates 
of the cities, both in Europe and Asia, were closely haired against 
the crusaders; and the scanty pittance of food was let d^wn in 
baskets from the walls. Experience or foresight might excuse this 
timid jealousy ; but the common duties of humanity prohibited the 
mixture of chalk, or other poisonous ingredients, in the bread ; and 
should Manuel be acquitted of any foul connivance, he is guilty of 
coining base money for the purpose of trading with the pilgrims. 
In every step of their march they were stopped or misled : the 
governors had private orders to fortify the passes and break down 
the bridges against them : the stragglers were pillaged and murdered : 
the soldiers and horses were pierced in the woods by arrows from an 
invisible hand ; the sick were burnt in their beds ; and the dead 
bodies were hung on gibbets along the highways.* These injuries 
exasperated the champions of the cross, who were not endowed with 
evangelical patience ; and the Byzantine princes, who had provoked 
the unequal conflict, promoted the embarkation and march of these 
formidable guests. On the verge of the Turkish frontier Barbarossa 

^^ Nicetas was a child at the second crusade, but in the third he commanded against 
the Franks the important post of Philippopolis. Cinnamus is infected with national 
prejudice and pride. 

•* The French crusaders, however, seem dence and politeness of Louis VII. Wilken, 

to have experienced a better treatment vol. iii. p. 137, sg., and 141; Michaud, 

than the Germans who preceded them. vol. ii. p. 187.'— S. 
This result waa mainly owing to the pru- 
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spared the guilty Philadelphia,^'' rewarded the hospitable Laodicea, 
and deplored the hard necessity that had stained his sword with any 
drops of Christian blood. In their intercourse with the monarchs of 
Germany and France, the pride of the Greeks was exposed to an 
anxious trial. They might boast that on the first interview the seat 
of Louis was a low stool beside the throne of Manuel;^® but no 
sooner had the French king transported his army beyond the Bos- 
phorus than he refused the offer of a second conference unless his 
brother would meet him on equal terms either on the sea or land. 
With Conrad and Frederic the ceremonial was still nicer and more 
difficult : like the successors of Constantine, they styled themselves 
emperors of the Romans,^ ^ and firmly maintained the purity of their 
title and dignity. The first of these representatives of Charlemagne 
would only converse with Manuel on horseback in the open field ; the 
second, by passing the Hellespont rather than the Bosphorus, de- 
clined the view of Constantinople and its sovereign. An emperor 
who had been crowned at Rome was reduced in the Greek epistles 
to the humble appellation of Rex^ or prince, of the Alemanni ; and 
the vain and feeble Angelus affected to be ignorant of the name of 
one of the greatest men and monarchs of the age. While they viewed 
with hatred and suspicion the Latin pilgrims, the Greek emperors 
maintained a strict, though secret, alliance with the Turks and 
Saracens. Isaac Angelus complained that by his friendship for the 
great Saladin he had incurred the enmity of the Franks; and a 
mosque was founded at Constantinople for the public exercise of the 
religion of Mahomet.^° 

III. The swarms that followed the first crusade were destroyed in 
Anatolia by famine, pestilence, and the Turkish arrows; Turkish 
and the princes only escaped with some squadrons of horse ^»''^*^' 
to accomplish their lamentable pilgrimage. A just opinion may be 
formed of their knowledge and humanity ; of their knowledge, from 
the design of subduing Persia and Chorasan in their way to Jeru- 


" The conduct of the Philadelphiaius is blamed by Nicetas, while the anonymous 
Qerman accuses the rudeness of his countrymen (culp& nostr&). History would be 
pleasant if we were embarrassed only by such contradictions. It is likewise from 
Nicetas that we learn the pious and humane sorrow of Frederic. 

'^ XPa/jUXfi t^(», which Cinnamus translates into Latm by the word "Zixxiav 
[p. 83, ed. Bonn]. Ducange works very hard to save his king and country from 
such ignominy (sur Joinville, dissertat. xxvii. p. 317-320). Louis afterwards insisted 
on a meeting in marl ex aequo, not ex equo, according to the laughable readings of 
some MSS. 

*® Ego Romanorum imperator sum, ille Romaniorum (Anonym. Canis. p. 512). 
The public and historical style of the Greeks was P«| .... princeps. Yet Cinnamus 
owns that *lfA^t^eirt^ is synonymous to 'Ba<n>,t6s [p. 69, ed. Bonn]. 

** In the Epistles of Innocent III. (xiii. p. 184), and the History of Bohadin (p. 129, 
130), see the views of a pope and a cadhi on this singular toleration. 
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salem ; ^ of their humanity, from the massacre of the Christian people, 
a friendly city, who came out to meet them with palms and crosses 
in their hands. The arms of Conrad and Louis were less cruel and 
imprudent ; but the event of the second crusade was still more ruinous 
to Christendom ; and the Greek Manuel is accused by his own subjects 
of giving seasonable intelligence to the sultan, and treacherous guides 
to the Latin princes. Instead of crushing the common foe by a 
double attack at the same time, but on different sides, the Germans 
were urged by emulation, and the French were retarded by jealousy. 
Louis had scarcely passed the Bosphorus when he was met by the 
returning emperor, who had lost the greatest part of his army in 
glorious, but unsuccessful, action on the banks of the Maeander. 
The contrast of the pomp of his rival hastened the retreat of Conrad : 
the desertion of his independent vassals reduced him to his hereditary 
troops : and he borrowed some Greek vessels to execute by sea the 
pilgrimage of Palestine. Without studying the lessons of experience, 
or the nature of the war, the king of France advanced through the 
same country to a similar fate.^ The vanguard, which bore the 
royal banner and the oriflamme of St. Denys,^^ had doubled their 
march with rash and inconsiderate speed; and the rear, 
which the king commanded in person, no longer found 
their companions in the evening camp. In darkness and disorder, 
they were encompassed, assaulted, and overwhelmed by the innu- 
merable host of Turks, who, in the art of war, were superior to the 

'^ As counts of Yezin, the kings of France were the vassals and advocates of the 
monastery of St. Denys. The saint's peculiar banner, which they received from the 
abbot, was of a square form, and a red or flaming colour. The oriflamme appeared at 
the head of the French armies from the xiith to the xvth century (Ducange sur Join- 
ville, dissert, xviii. p. 244-253). 


* This was the design of the pilgrims proved so fatal to the Germans, and 
under the archbishop of Milan. See note, marched by way of Philadelphia and 
p. 240. — M. ^ ^ Smyrna, though he was subsequently 

* This description of the march of the compelled by the want of provisions to 
German and French armies is incorrect, diverge to Demetria and Ephesus. Con- 
Conrad, with half the German forces, rad, who had accompanied him to the 
took the road to Iconium; whilst the latter place, returned thence to Constan- 
other half, under the command of bishop tinople, at the invitation of Manuel. 
Otho of Freysingen, chose the route of Louis then proceeded on his way, and 
Ephesus. Conrad wsus treacherously it was he, not Conrad, who fought a 
misled by the Greek guides into the " glorious," but not " unsuccess^," ao- 
mountains of Cappadocia, which were tion with the Turks, on the banks of the 
occupied ^ by the Tiirks ; and being Mseander. In attributing this battle to 
hemmed in on every side, was compelled Conrad, Gibbon was misled by Nioetas. 
to a disastrous retreat, in which he lost It was on the march from Laodicea to 
the greater part of his troops. The Attalia that the disastrous engagement 
division under Otho met with an almost occurred which is described in the text* 
similar fate. Instructed by their example, Wilken, vol. iii. p. 156-184; Michaud, 
Louis avoided both the routes which had vol. ii. p. 193-200. — S. 
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Christians of the twelfth century.* Louis, who climbed a tree in the 
general discomfiture, was saved by his own valour and the ignorance 
of his adversaries ; and with the dawn of day he escaped alive, but 
almost alone, to the camp of the vanguard. But instead of pursuing 
his expedition by land, he was rejoiced to shelter the relics of his 
army in the friendly seaport of Satalia.^ From thence he embarked 
for Antioch ; but so penurious was the supply of Greek vessels that 
they could only afford room for his knights and nobles; and the 
plebeian crowd of infantry was left to perish at the foot of the Pam- 
phylian hills. The emperor and the king embraced and wept at 
Jerusalem ; their martial trains, the remnant of mighty armies, were 
joined to the Christian powers of Syria, and a fruitless siege of Da- 
mascus was the final effort of the second crusade. Conrad and Louis 
embarked for Europe with the personal fame of piety and courage ; 
but the Orientals had braved these potent monarchs of the Franks, 
with whose names and mUitary forces they had been so often threat- 
ened.** Perhaps they had still more to fear from the veteran genius 
of Frederic the First, who in his youth had served in Asia under his 
uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns in Germany and Italy 
had taught Barbarossa to command ; and his soldiers, even 
the princes of the empire, were accustomed under his reign to obey. 
As soon as he lost sight of Philadelphia and Laodicea, the last cities 
of the Greek frontier, he plunged into the salt and barren desert, a 
land (says the historian) of horror and tribulation.*^ During twenty 
days every step of his fainting and sickly march was besieged by the 
innumerable hordes of Turkmans,** whose numbers and fury seemed 
after each defeat to multiply and inflame. The emperor continued 

^ The original French histories of the second crusade are the G^ta Ludovici VII., 
published in the ivth volume of Duchesne's collection. The same volume contains 
many original letters of the king, of Suger ° his minister, 8co., the best documents of 
authentic history. 

*^ Terram horroris et salsuginis, terram siccam, sterilem, inamoenam. Anonym. 
Canis. p. 517. The emphatic language of a sufferer. 

^* Gens innumera, sylvestris, indomita, prsedones sine ductore. The sultan of Cogni 
might sincerely rejoice in their defeat. Anonym. Canis. p. 517, 518. 


* They descend^ the heights to a by the roots of a tree, and continued to 

beautiful valley which lay beneath them, defend himself till nightfSEdl. — M. 

The Turks seized the heights which sepa- ^ Satalia, more usually called Adalia, 

rated the two divisions of the army. The is the modem name of Attalia, a city of 

modem histbrians represent differently the Pamphylia.— S. 

act to which Louis owed his safety, which * The abbe Suger was perhaps the only 

Gibbon has described by the undignified man in Europe who had opposed the cru- 

phrase " he climbed a tree." According sade. Michaud, vol. ii. p. 236. Yet, at 

to Michand, vol. ii. p. 200, the king got the age of 70, he dreamed of leading him- 

upon a rock, with his back against a tree; self an army to the holy sepulchre! lb. 

according to Wilken, vol. iii. p. 183, he p. 244.— S. 
dragged himself up to the top of the rock 
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to struggle and to suffer ; and such was the measure of his calamities, 
that when he reached the gates of Iconium no more than one thousand 
knights were able to serve on horseback. By a sudden and resolute 
assault he defeated the guards, and stormed the capital, of the sultan,^* 
who humbly sued for pardon and peace. The road was now open, 

and Frederic advanced in a career of triumph till he was 

unfortunately drowned in a petty torrent of Cilicia.*** The 
remainder of his Germans was consumed by sickness and desertion ; 
and the emperor s son expired with the greatest part of his Swabian 
vassals at the siege of Acre. Among the Latin heroes Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Frederic Barbarossa could alone achieve the passage of 
the Lesser Asia ; yet even their success was a warning ; and in the 
last and most experienced age of the crusades every nation preferred 
the sea to the toils and perils of an inland expedition.^'' 

The enthusiasm of the first crusade is a natural and simple event, 

while hope was fresh, danger untried, and enterprise 
of the congenial to the spirit of the times. But the obstinate 

ofuie perseverance of Europe may indeed excite our pity and 

admiration; that no instruction should have been drawn 
from constant and adverse experience; that the same confidence 
should have repeatedly grown from the same failures; that six 
succeeding generations should have rushed headlong down the pre- 
cipice that was open before them ; and that men of every condition 
should have staked their public and private fortunes on the desperate 
adventure of possessing or recovering a tombstone two thousand 
miles from their country. In a period of two centuries after the 
council of Clermont, each spring and summer produced a new 
emigration of pilgrim warriors for the defence of the Holy Land ; 
but the seven great armaments or crusades were excited by some 
impending or recent calamity: the nations were moved by the 
authority of their pontifis and the example of their kings : their zeal 
was kindled, and their reason was silenced, by the voice of their 

** See in the anonymous writer in the Collection of Canisius, Tagino, and Bohadin 
(Vit. Saladin. p. 119, 120 [P. ii. c. 69]), the ambiguous conduct of Kilidge Arslan, 
sultan of Cogni, who hated and feared both Saladin and Frederic. 

^ The desire of comparing two great men has tempted man/ writers to drown 
Frederic in the river Cydnus, in wMch Alexander so imprudently bathed (Q. Curt. 
1. iii. c. 4, 5). But, from the march of the emperor, I rather judge that his Saleph is 
the Calycadnus, a stream of less fame, but of a longer course.* 

^ Marinus Sanutus, a.d. 1321, lays it down as a precept. Quod stolus ecclesiae per 
terram nuUatenus est ducenda. He resolves, by the Divine aid, the objection, or 
rather exception, of the first crusade (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1. ii. pars ii. c. i, 
p. 37). 

* The Calycadnus is now called Ghiuk- leucia, by which name the river also is 
Su. It passes Selefkieh, the ruins of Se- sometimes called. — S. 
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holy orators ; and among these, Bernard,*^ the monk, or the saint, 
may claim the most honourable place.* About eight years before 
the first conquest of Jerusalem he was born of a noble 
family in Burgundy ; at the age of three-and-twenty he mission of 
buried himself in the monastery of Cfteaux, then in the * a.d." 
primitive fervour of the institution ; at the end of two years 
he led forth her third colony, or daughter, to the valley of Clairvaux ^^ 
in Champagne ; and was content, till the hour of his death, with the 
humble station of abbot of his own community. A philosophic age 
has abolished, with too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, the honours 
of these spiritual heroes. The meanest among them are distinguished 
by some energies of the mind ; they were at least superior to their 
votaries and disciples ; and, in the race of superstition, they attained 
the prize for which such numbers contended. In speech, in writing, 
in action, Bernard stood high above his rivals and contemporaries ; 
his compositions are not devoid of wit and eloquence ; and he seems 
to have preserved as much reason and humanity as may be reconciled 
with the character of a saint. In a secular life he would have shared 
the seventh part of a private inheritance ; by a vow of poverty and 
penance, by clbsing his eyes against the visible world,^° by the refusal 
of all ecclesiastical dignities, the abbot of Clairvaux became the 
oracle of Europe, and the founder of one hundred and sixty convents. 
Princes and pontifis trembled at the freedom of his apostolical 
censures: France, England, and Milan consulted and obeyed his 
judgment in a schism of the church : the debt was repaid by the 
gratitude of Innocent the Second : and his successor, Eugenius the 
Thirds was the friend and disciple of the holy Bernard. It was in 

^ The most authentic information of St. Bernard must be drawn from his own 
writings, published in a correct edition by Pere Mabillon, and reprinted at Venice, 
1750, in six volumes in folio. Whatever friendship could recollect, or superstition 
could add, is contained in the two lives, by his disciples, in the vith volume : whatever 
learning and criticism could ascertain, may be found in tiie prefaces of the Benedictine 
fjditor. • 

*• Clairvaux, sumamed the Valley of Absynth, is situate among the woods near 
Bar sur Aube in Champagne. St. Bernard would blush at the pomp of the church 
and monastery; he would ask for the library, and I know not whether he would 
be much edified by a tun of 800 muids (914 1 -7th* hogsheads), which almost rivals 
that of Heidelberg (Melanges tir^s d'une Grande Biblioth^ue, tom. xlvi. p. 15-20). 

» The disciples of the saint (Vit. i™% 1. iu. c. 2, p. 1232; Vit. ii^*, c. 16. No. 45, 
p. 1383) record a marvellous example of his pious apathy. Juxta lacum etiam Lau- 
sannensem totius diei itinere pergens, penitus non attendit aut se 'videre non vidit. 
Cum enim vespere facto de eodem lacCl socii coUoquerentur, interrogabat eos ubi lacus 
ille esset; et mirati simt universi. To admire or despise St. Bernard as he ought, the 
reader, like myself, should have before the windows of hiB library the beauties of that 
incomparable landscape. 

• Gibbon, whose account of the crusades in that lucid arrangement which in gene- 
is perhaps the least accurate and satisfac- ral gives perspicuity to his most condensed 
tory chapter in his History, has here failed and crowded narratives. — M. 
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the proclamation of the second crusade that he shone as the missionary 
and prophet of God, who called the nations to the defence of his holy 
sepulchre.'^ At the parliament of Vezelay he spoke before the king ; 
and Louis the Seventh, with his nobles, received their crosses from 
his hand. The abbot of Clairvaux then marched to the less easy 
conquest of the emperor Conrad : ^ a phlegmatic people, ignorant of 
his language, was transported by the pathetic vehemence of his tone 
and gestiures ; and his progress, from Constance to Cologne, was the 
triumph of eloquence and zeal. Bernard applauds his own success 
in the depopulation of Europe ; affirms that cities and castles were 
emptied of their inhabitants ; and computes that only one man was 
left behind for the consolation of seven widows.'* The blind fanatics 
were desirous of electing him for their general ; but the example of 
the hermit Peter was before his eyes; and while he assured the 
crusaders of the divine favour, he prudently declined a military 
command, in which failure and victory would have been almost 
equally disgraceful to his character.'^ Yet, after the calamitous 
event, the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly accused as a false prophet, 
the author of the public and private mourning ; his enemies exidted, 
his friends blushed, and his apology was slow and unsatisfactory. 
He justifies his obedience to the commands of the pope ; expatiates 
on the mysterious ways of Providence ; imputes the misfortunes of 
the pilgrims to ' their own sins ; and modestly insinuates that his 
mission had been approved by signs and wonders.'* Had the fact 
been certain, the argument would be decisive ; and his faithftd 
disciples, who enumerate twenty or thirty miracles in a day, appeal 
to the public assemblies of France and Germany, in which they were 

** Otho Prising. 1. i. c. 4 [34]; Bernard. Epist. 363, ad Francos Orientales; 0pp. 
torn. i. p. 328; Vit. i"*, 1. iii. c. 4, torn. vi. p. 1235. 

^ Mandastis et obedivi .... multiplicati sunt super numerum; -vacuantur urbes et 
castella; etpene jam non inveniunt quern apprehendant septem mulieres unumvirum; 
adeo ubique vidus vivis remanent viris. Bernard, Epist. 247 [p. 246, ed. Bened.]. 
We must be careful not to construe pene as a substantive. 

^ Quis ego sum ut*disponam acies, ut egrediar ante facies armatorum? aut quid 
tarn remotum a professione me&, [etiam] si vires, [suppeterent, etiam] si peritia [non 
deesseb], &c. Epist. 256, tom. i. p. 2.09 [p. 258, ed. Bened.]. He speaks with con- 
tempt of the hermit Peter, vir quidam. Epist. 363. 

" Sic [sed] dicimt forsitan isti* undo scimus qu6d a Domino sermo egressus sit? 
Quse signa tu facis ut credamus tibi? Non est quod ad ista ipse respondeam; par- 
cendum verecundise mesB. Besponde tu pro me, et pro te ipso, secundimi qusa vidisti 
et audisti, et [aut certe] secundimi quod te [tibi] mspiraverit Deus. Consolat. [D© 
Considerat,] 1. u. c. 1; 0pp. tom. IL. p. 421-423 [p. 417, ed. Bened.]. 


* Bernard had a nobler object in his sade, in the flourishing cities on the banks 

expedition iiito Germany — ^to arrest the of the Rhine, llie Jews acknowledge 

fierce and merciless persecution of the the Christian intervention of St. Bernard. 

Jews, which was preparing, under the See the curious extract from the History 

monk Radulph, to renew the frightful of Joseph ben Meir. Wilken, vol. iiL 

scenes which had preceded the first cru- part ii. p. 62. — M. 
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performed.** At the present hour such prodigies will not obtain 
credit beyond the precincts of Clairvaux ; but in the preternatural 
cures of the blind, the lame, and the sick, who were presented to the 
man of God, it is impossible for us to ascertain the separate shares of 
accident, of fancy, of imposture, and of fiction. 

Omnipotence itself cannot escape the murmurs of its discordant 
votaries ; since the same dispensation which was applauded 
as a deliverance in Europe, was deplored, and perhaps of the 
arraigned, as a calamity in Asia. After the loss of Jeru- ^"* 
salem the Syrian fugitives diffiised their consternation and sorrow : 
Bagdad mourned in the dust ; the cadhi Zeineddin of Damascus tore 
his beard in the caliph's presence ; and the whole divan shed tears at 
his melancholy tale.** But the commanders of the faithful could only 
weep; they were themselves captives in the hands of the Turks: 
some temporal power was restored to the last age of the Abbassides ; 
but their humble ambition was confined to Bagdad and the adjacent 
province. Their tyrants, the Seljukian sultans, had followed the 
common law of the Asiatic dynasties, the unceasing round of valour, 
greatness, discord, degeneracy, and decay: their spirit and power 
were unequal to the defence of religion ; and, in his distant realm of 
Persia, the Christians were strangers to the name and the arms of 
Sangiar, the last hero of his race.*' While the sultans were involved 
in the silken web of the harem, the pious task was undertaken by 
their slaves, the Atabeks,** a Turkish name, which, like the The Atabeia 
Byzantine patricians, may be translated by Father of the <^^ Syria. 
Prince. Ascansar, a valiant Turk, had been the favourite of Malek 
Shah, from whom he received the privilege of standing on the right 
hand of the throne; but, in the civil wars that ensued on the 
monarch's death, he lost his head and the government of Aleppo. 
His domestic emirs persevered in their attachment to his 
son Zenffhi, who proved his first anns a^fainst the Franks in a.d. ' 

1127'1145 

the defeat of Antioch : thirty campaigns in the service of 

the caliph and sultan established his military fame; and he was 

** See the testiinonied in Vita i"*", 1. iv. c. 5, 6 ; Opp. torn. vi. p. 1258-1261^ L iv, 
c. 1-17, p. 1286-1314, 

^ Abulmahasen apud De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, torn. ii. p. ii. p. 99. 

^ See his article in the Biblioth^que Orientale of D'Herbelot, and De Ouign^^s, 
torn. ii. p. i. p. 230-261. Such was his valour, that he was styled the second Alex- 
ander; and such the eztrayagant love of his subjects, that they prayed for the sultan 
a year after his decease. Yet Sangiar might have been made prisoner by the Franks, 
as well as by the Uzes. He reigned near fifty years (a.D' 1103-1152), and was a 
munificent patron of Persian poel^. 

^ See the Chronology of the Atabeks of Irak and Syria, in De Guignes, trim. i. p. 
254; and the reigns of Zenghi and Noureddin in the same writer (torn. ii. p. ii. p. 
147-221), who uses the Arabic text of Benelathir, Ben Schoimah, and Abu]feaa; the 
Biblioth^ue Orientale, under the articles Atabeks and Noureddin, and the Dynasties 
of Abulpharagius, p. 250-267, vers. Pocock. 
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invested with the command of Mosul, as the only champion that 
could avenge the cause of the prophet The public hope was not 
disappointed : after a siege of twenty-five days he stormed the city of 
Edessa, and recovered from the Franks their conquests beyond the 
Euphrates : '® * the martial tribes of Curdistan were subdued by the 
independent sovereign of Mosul and Aleppo : his soldiers were taught 
to behold the camp as their only country ; they trusted to his libe- 

Nonnddin '^^y ^^^ ^^^^^ rewards; and their absent families were 
Aj>. protected by the vigilance of Zenghi. At the head of these 
veterans his son Noureddin gradually united the Maho- 
metan powers,^ added the kingdom of Damascus to that of Aleppo, 
and waged a long and successful war against the Christians of Syria ; 
he spread his ample reign from the Tigris to the Nile, and the 
Abbassides rewarded their faithful servant with all the titles and 
prerogatives of royalty. The Latins themselves were compelled to 
own the wisdom and courage, and even the justice and piety, of this 
implacable adversary.*^ In his life and government the holy warrior 
revived the zeal and simplicity of the first caliphs. Gold and silk 
were banished from his palace, tiie use of wine from his dominions ; 
the public revenue was scrupulously applied to the public service ; 
and the frugal household of Noureddin was maintained from his 
legitimate share of the spoil which he vested in the purchase of a 
private estate. His favourite sultana sighed for some female object 
of expense. " Alas," replied the king, " I fear God, and am no more 
" than the treasurer of the Moslems. Their property I cannot 
'^ alienate ; but I still possess three shops in the city of Hems : these 
" you may take ; and these alone can I bestow." His chamber of 
justice was the terror of the great and the refuge of the poor. Some 
years after the sultan's death an oppressed subject called aloud in the 
streets of Damascus, "O Noureddin, Noureddin, where art thou 
" now ? Arise, arise, to pity and protect us ! " A tumult was 
apprehended, and a living tyrant blushed or trembled at the name of 
a departed monarch. 

* William of Tyre (1. xvi. c. 4, 5, 7) describes the loss of Edessa, and the death of 
Zenghi. The corruption of his name into Sanguin afforded the Latins a comfortable 
allusion to his sanguinary character and end, fit sanguine sangiiinolentus. 

** Noradinus (says William of Tyre, 1. xx. 33 [p. 995]) maximus nominis et fidei 
Christianse persecutor; princeps tamen Justus, vafer, providus, et secundum gentis 
suae traditiones religiosus. To this Catholic witness we may add the primate of the 
Jacobites (Abulpharag. p. 267), quo non alter erat inter reges vita) ratione magis 
laudabili, aut quse pluribus justitise experlmentis abundaret. The true praise of kings 
is after their death, and from the mouth of their enemies. 


• See note, vol. vii. p. 215. — S. prefixed to the second part of the third 

^ On Noureddin's conquest of Damas- volume of Wilken. — M. 
ous, see extracts from Arabian writers 
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By the arms of the Turks and Franks the Fatimites had been 
deprived of Syria. In Egypt the decay of their character 
and influence was still more essential. Yet they were still Egypt by 
revered as the descendants and successors of the prophet ; ^ a.dw 
they maintained their invisible state in the palace of Cairo ; 
and their person was seldom violated by the profane eyes of subjects 
or strangers. The Latin ambassadors^^ have described their own 
introduction through a series of gloomy passages and glittering 
porticoes : the scene was enlivened by the warbling of birds and the 
murmur of fountains : it was enriched by a display of rich furniture 
and rare animals ; of the -Imperial treasures, something was shown, 
and much was supposed ; and the long order of unfolding doors was 
guarded by black soldiers and domestic eunuchs. The sanctuary of 
the presence chamber was veiled with a curtain ; and the vizir, who 
conducted the ambassadors, laid aside his scimitar, and prostrated 
himself three times on the ground ; the veil was then removed ; and 
they beheld the commander of the faithful, who signified his pleasure 
to the first slave of the throne. But this slave was his master : the 
vizirs or sultans had usurped the supreme administration of Egypt ; 
the claims of the rival candidates were decided by arms; and the 
name of the most worthy, of the strongest, was inserted in the royal 
patent of command. The factions of Dargham and Shawer alternately 
expelled each other from the capital and country ; and the weaker 
side implored the dangerous protection of the sultan of Damascus, or 
the king of Jerusalem, the perpetual enemies of the sect and monarchy 
of the Fatimites. By his arms and religion the Turk was most 
formidable ; but the Frank, in an easy direct march, could advance 
from Gaza to the Nile ; while the intermediate situation of his realm 
compelled the troops of Noureddin to wheel round the skirts of 
Arabia, a long and painfiil circuit, which exposed them to thirst, 
fatigue, and the burning winds of the desert. The secret zeal and 
ambition of the Turkish prince aspired to reign in Egypt under the 
name of the Abbassides ; but the restoration of the suppliant Shawer 
was the ostensible motive of the first expedition ; and the success 
was intrusted to the emir Shiracouh, a valiant and veteran com- 
mander. Dargham was oppressed and slain; but the ingratitude, 
the jealousy, the just apprehensions, of his more fortunate rival, soon 
provoked him to invite the king of Jerusalem to deliver Egypt from 
his insolent benefactors. To this union the forces of Shiracouh 


^* From the ambassador, William of Tyre (1. six. o. 17, 18) describes the palace of 
Cairo. In the caliph's treasure were found a pearl as large as a pigeon's egg, a ruby 
weighing seventeen Egyptian drachms, an emerald a palm and a half in length, and 
many vases of crystal and porcelain of China (Bsnaudot, p. 536). 
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were unequal : he relinquished the premature conquest ; and the 
eyacuation of Belbeis or Pelusium was the condition of his safe 
retreat As the Turks defiled before the enemy, and their general 
closed the rear, with a vigilant eye, and a battle-axe in his hand, a 
Frank presumed to ask him if he were not afraid of an attack ? ^^ It 
^^ is doubtless in your power to begin the attack," replied the intrepid 
emir ; ^^ but rest assured that not one of my soldiers will go to 
^* paradise till he has sent an infidel to helL" His report of the 
riches of the land, the efieminacy of the natives, and the disorders of 
the government, revived the hopes of Noureddin ; the caliph of 
Bagdad applauded the pious design ; and Shiracouh descended into 
Egypt a second time with twelve thousand Turks and eleven thousand 
Arabs. Yet his forces were still inferior to the confederate armies of 
the Franks and Saracens ; and 1 can discern an unusual degree of 
military art in his passage of the Nile, his retreat into Thebais, his 
masterly evolutions in the battle of Babain, the surprise of 
Alexandria, and his marches and countermarches in the 
flats and valley of Egypt, from the tropic to the sea. His conduct 
was seconded by the courage of his troops, and on the eve of action 
a Mamaluke *^ exclaimed, *' If we cannot wrest Egypt from the 
** Christian dogs, why do we not renounce the honours and rewards 
" of the sultan, and retire to labour with the peasants, or to spin 
" with the females of the harem ? '' Yet, after all his efforts in the 
field,*^ after the obstinate defence of Alexandria ** by his nephew 
Saladin, an honourable capitulation and retreat ^ concluded the second 
enterprise of Shiracouh ; and Noureddin reserved his abilities for a 
third and more propitious occasion. It was soon offered by the 
ambition and avarice of Amalric or Amaury, king of Jerusalem, who 
had imbibed the pernicious maxim that no faith should be kept with 
the enemies of God.^ A religious warrior, the great master of the 

^ MamlM, plur. Mamalic, is defined by Pocock (Prolegom. ad Abulpharag. p. 7) 
and lyHerbelot (p. 545), servum emptitium, seu qui pretio numerato in domini pos- 
seBsionem cedit. They frequently occur in the wars of Saladin (Bohadin, p. 236, &cO> 
and it was only the Bahartie Mamalukes that were first introduced into Egypt by his 
descendants. 

^ Jacobus 2b Vitriaoo (p. 1116) gives the king of Jerusalem no more than 370 
knights. Both the Franks and the Moslems report the superior numbers of the 
enemy— a difference which may be solved by counting or omitting the unwarlike 
Egyptians. 

*^ It was the Alexandria of the Arabs, a middle term in extent and riches between 
the period of the Greeks and Romans and that of the Turks (Savary, Lettres sur 
I'Egypte, torn. L p. 25, 26). 


* The treaty stipulated that both the perfidious breach of treaty, partly, per^ 

Christians and the Arabs should withdraw haps, out of jealousy of the Hospitallers, 

from Egypt. Wilken, vol. iii. part ii. p. refused to join in this enterprise. Will. 

111.— M. Tyr. c. xx. c. 5 [p. 978]; Wilken, vol. iii. 

>> The Knights Templars, abhorring the part ii. p. 117. — M, 
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hospital, encouraged him to proceed ; the emperor of Constantinople 
either gave, or promised, a fleet to act with the armies of Syria ; and 
the perfidious Christian, unsatisfied with spoil and subddy, aspired to 
the conquest of Egypt. In this emergency the Moslems turned 
their eyes towards the sultan of Damascus ; the vizir, whom danger 
encompassed on all sides, yielded to their unanimous wishes ; and 
Noureddin seemed to be tefmpted by the fair ofier of one third of the 
revenue of the kingdom. The Franks were already at the gates of 
Cairo ; but the suburbs, the old city, were burnt on their approach ; 
they were deceived by an insidious negociation, and their vessels were 
unable to surmount the barriers of the Nile. They prudently declined 
a contest with the Turks in the midst of an hostile country ; and 
Amaury retired into Palestine with the shame and reproach that 
always adhere to unsuccessful injustice. After this deliverance, 
Shiracouh was invested with a robe of honour, which he soon stained 
with the blood of the unfortunate Shawer. For a while the Turkish 
emirs condescended to hold the office of vizir; but this foreign 
conquest precipitated the fall of the Fatimites themselves ; and the 
bloodless change was accomplished by a message and a word. The 
caliphs had been degraded by their own weakness and the tyranny 
of the vizirs : their subjects blushed when the descendant and 
successor of the prophet presented his naked hand to the rude gripe 
of a Latin ambassador; they wept when he sent the hair of his 
women, a sad emblem of their grief and terror, to excite the pity of 
the sultan of Damascus. By the command of Noureddin, End of the 
and the sentence of the doctors, the holy names of Abu- Su^ 
beker, Omar, and Othman were solemnly restored: the ^-^^^i* 
caliph Mosthadi, of Bagdad, was acknowledged in the public prayers 
as the true commander of the faithful ; and the green livery of the 
sons of Ali was exchanged for the black colour of the Abbassides. 
The last of his race, the caliph Adhed, who survived only ten days, 
expired in happy ignorance of his fate : his treasures secured the 
loyalty of the soldiers, and silenced the murmurs of the sectaries ; 
and in all subsequent revolutions Egypt has never departed from the 
orthodox tradition of the Moslems.** 

The hilly country beyond the Tigris is occupied by the pastoral 
tribes of the Curds;** a people hardy, strong, savage, impatient 

** For this great revolution of Egypt, see WiUiam of Tyre (1. xix. 5, 6, 7, 12-31; 
XX. 5-12), Bohadin (in Yit. Saladin. p. 30-39), Abulfeda (in Excerpt. Schultens, p. 
1-12), D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient. Adhed, Fathemah, but very incorrect), Renaudot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 522-525, 532-537), Vertot (Hist, des C!heyaliers de Malthe, 
torn. i. p. 141-163, in 4to.), and M. de Guignes (torn. iL p. ii. p. 185-215). 

** For the Cunis, sea De Guignes, torn. i. p. 416, 417; the Index Gbographicus of 
SchultenBj and Tavemier, Voyages, p. i. p. 308, 309. The Ayoubites descended from 
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of the yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenadous of the government at 
their national chiefe. The resemblance of name, situation. 

BfiiffD And 

^ancterof and manners, seems to identify them with the Carduchians 
A.D. of the Greeks ; ^^ and they still defend against the Ottoman 
Porte the antique freedom which they asserted against the 
successors of Cyrus. Poverty and ambition prompted them to embrace 
the profession of mercenary soldiers : the service of his father and 
uncle prepared the reign of the great Saladin ; ^^ and the son of Job 
or Ayub, a simple Curd, magnanimously smiled at his pedigree, which 
flattery deduced from the Arabian caliphs.^^ So unconscious was 
Noureddin of the impending ruin of his house, that he constrained the 
reluctant youth to follow his uncle Shiracouh into Egypt : his military 
character was established by the defence of Alexandria ; and if we 
may believe the Latins, he solicited and obtaiued from the Christian 
general the profane honours of knighthood.^^ On the death of Shira- 
couh, the office of grand vizir was bestowed on Saladin, as the youngest 
and least powerful of the emirs ; but with the advice of his father, 
whom he invited to Cairo, his genius obtained the ascendant over 
his equals, and attached the army to his person and interest. While 
Noureddin lived, these ambitious Curds were the most humble of his 
slaves ; and the indiscreet murmurs of the divan were silenced by the 
prudent Ayub, who loudly protested that at the command of the 
sultan he himself would lead, his son in chains to the foot of the 
throne. " Such language," he added in private, " was prudent and 
" proper in an assembly of your rivals ; but we are now above fear 
" and obedience ; and the threats of Noureddin shall not extort the 
" tribute of a sugar-cane." His seasonable death relieved them from 
the odious and doubtful conflict : his son, a minor of eleven years of 
age, was left for a while to the emirs of Damascus ; and the new lord 
of Egypt was decorated by the caliph with every title ^^ that could 

the tribe of the Rawadisei, one of the noblest; but aa they were infected with the 
heresy of the Metempsychosis, the orthodox sultans insinuated that their descent was 
only on the mother's side^ and that their ancestor was a stranger who settled among 
the Curds. 

^ See the ivth book of the Anabasis of Xenophon. The ten thousand suffered more 
from the arrows of the free Carduchians than from the splendid weakness of the 
Great King. 

*® We are indebted to the professor Schultens (Lugd. Bat. 1755, in folio) for the 
richest and most autlientic materials, a Life of Saladin by his friend and minister the 
Cadhi Boh£Mlin,and copious extracts from the history of his kinsman the prince Abul- 
feda of Hamah. To these we may add the article of Salaheddin in the Biblioth^ue 
Orientale, and all that may be gleaned from the Dynasties of Abulpharagius. 

^ Since Abulfeda was hunself an Ayoubite, he may share the praise for imitating, 
at least tacitly, the modesty of the founder. 

^ Hist. Hierosol. in the Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 1152. A similar example may 
be found in Joinville (p. 42, edition du Louvre) ; but the pious St. Louis refused to 
dignify infidels with the order of Christian knighthood (Ducange, Observations, p. 70). 

** In these Arabic titles religionis must always be understood; Noureddin, Imnen r.; 
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sanctify bis usurpation in the eyes of the people. Nor was Saladin 
long content with the possession of Egypt : he despoiled the Christians 
of Jerusalem, and the Atabeks of Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir : 
Mecca and Medina acknowledged him for their temporal protector : 
his brother subdued the distant regions of Yemen, or the happy 
Arabia ; and at the hour of his death his empire was spread from the 
African Tripoli to the Tigris, and from the Indian Ocean to the 
mountains of Armenia. In the judgment of his character, the re- 
proaches of treason and ingratitude strike forcibly on cmr minds, 
impressed, as they are, with the principle and experience of law and 
loyalty. But his ambition may in some measure be excused by the 
revolutions of Asia,*^ which had erased every notion of legitimate 
succession ; by the recent example of the Atabeks themselves ; by his 
reverence to the son of his benefactor; his humane and generous 
behaviour to the collateral branches ; by their incapacity and Jm 
merit ; by the approbation of the caliph, the sole source of all legiti- 
mate power ; and, above all, by the wishes and interest of the people, 
whose happiness is the first object of government In Aw virtues, and 
in those of his patron, they admired the singular union of the hero 
and the saint ; for both Noureddin and Saladin are ranked among the 
Mahometan saints; and the constant meditation of the holy war 
appears to have shed a serious and sober colour over their lives and 
actions. The youth of the latter ^^ was addicted to wine and women ; 
but his aspiring spirit soon renounced the temptations of pleasure 
for the graver follies of fame and dominion : the garment of Saladin 
was a coarse woollen ; water was his only drink ; and, while he emu- 
lated the temperance, he surpassed the chastity, of his Arabian 
prophet. Both in faith and practice he was a rigid Musulman ; he 
ever deplored that the defence of religion had not allowed him to 
accomplish the pilgrimage of Mecca ; but at the stated hours, five 
times each day, the sultan devoutly prayed with his brethren : the 
involuntary omission of fasting was scrupulously repaid; and his 
perusal of the Koran, on horseback between the approaching armies, 
may be quoted as a proof, however ostentatious, of piety and courage.^* 
The superstitions doctrine of the sect of Shafei was the only study 
that he deigned to encourage : the poets were safe in his contempt ; 

■ 

Ezzodin, decus; Amadoddin, columen: our hero's proper name was Joseph, and he was 
styled Salahoddin, salus; Al Malichus, Al Nasirus, rex defensor; Ahu Modaffir, pater 
victoriaB. Schultens, Praefat. 

^ Abulfeda, who descended from a brother of Saladin, observes, from manv ex- 
amples, that the founders of dynasties took the guilt for themselves, and len the 
reward to their innocent collaterals (Excerpt, p. 10). 

** See his life and character in Renaudot, p. 537-548. 

^ His civil and religious virtues are celebrated in the first chapter of Bohadin (p. 
4-30), himself an eye-witness and an honest bigot. 
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but all profane science was the object of his aversion ; and a philo- 
sopher who had vented some speculative novelties was seized and 
strangled by the command of the royal saint. The justice of his 
divan was accessible to the meanest suppliant against himself and his 
ministers ; and it was only for a kingdom that Saladin would deviate 
from the rule of equity. While the descendants of Seljuk and Zenghi 
held his stirrup and smoothed his garments, he was affable and patient 
with the meanest of his servants. So boundless was his liberality that 
he distributed twelve thousand horses at the siege of Acre ; and at 
the time of his death no more than forty-seven drachms of silver and 
one piece of gold coin were found in the treasury ; yet, in a martial 
reign, the tributes were diminished, and the wealthy citizens enjoyed, 
without fear or danger, the fruits of their industry. Egypt, Syria, 
and Arabia were adorned by the royal foundations of hospitals, 
colleges, and mosques ; and Cairo was fortified with a wall and citadel ; 
but his works were consecrated to public use ; ^^ nor did the sultan 
indulge himself in a garden or palace of private luxury. In a fanatic 
age, himself a fanatic, the genuine virtues of Saladin commanded the 
esteem of the Christians: the emperor of Germany gloried in his 
friendship ; ^^ the Greek emperor solicited his alliance ; *' and the con- 
quest of Jerusalem diffused, and perhaps magnified, his fame both in 
the East and West. 

During its short existence the kingdom of Jerusalem ^* was sup- 
His con a P^^t^^ ^Y *^® discord of the Turks and Saracens ; and both 
of the * the Fatimite caliphs and the sultans of Damascus were 
A.D. 1187, tempted to sacrifice the cause of their religion to the meaner 
considerations of private and present advantage. But the 
powers of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia were now united by an hero 
whom nature and fortune had armed against the Christians. All 
without now bore the most threatening aspect ; and all was feeble and 
hollow in the internal state of Jerusalem. After the two first Bald- 
wins, the brother and cousin of Godfrey of Bouillon, the sceptre 
devolved by female succession to Melisenda, daughter of the second 
Baldwin, and her husband Fulk, count of Anjou, the father, by a 
former marriage, of our English Plantageneta Their two sons, 
Baldwin the Third and Amaury, waged a strenuous, and not unsuo- 
cessful, war against the infidels ; but the son of Amaury, Baldwin the 

** In many works, particularly Joseph's well in the castle of Cairo, the sultan and. 
the patriarch have been confounded by the ignoi-ance of natives and travellers. 

" Anonym. Canisii, torn. iii. p. ii. p. 604. 

*7 Bohadin, p. 129, 130. 

^ For the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, see William of Tyre, from the ixth to the 
xxiid book; Jacob, a Vitriaco, Hist. Hierosolem. 1. i.; and Sanutus. Secreta Fideliiiin 
Crucis, 1. ui. p. VI. vii. vm. ix. 
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Fourth, was deprived, by the leprosy, a gift of the crusades, of the 
faculties both of mind and body. His sister Sybilla, the mother of 
Baldwin the Fifth, was his natural heiress : after the suspicious death 
of her child, she crowned her second husband, Guy of Lusignan, a 
prince of a handsome person, but of such base renown that his own 
brother Jeflrey wad heard to exclaim, '• Since they have made him 
" a king, surely they would have made me a god I" The choice was 
generally blamed ; and the most powerful vassal, Raymond count of 
Tripoli, who had been excluded from the succession and regency, 
entertained an implacable hatred against the king, and exposed his 
honour and conscience to the temptations of the sultan. Such were 
the guardians of the holy city ; a leper, a child, a woman, a coward, 
and a traitor : yet its fate was delayed twelve years by some supplies 
from Europe, by the valour of the military orders, and by the distant 
or domestic avocations of their great enemy. At length, on every 
side, the sinking state was encircled and pressed by an hostile line ; 
and the truce was violated by the Franks, whose existence it pro- 
tected. A soldier of fortune, Reginald of Chatillon, had seized a 
fortress on the edge of the desert, from whence he pillaged the cara- 
vans, insulted Mahomet, and threatened the cities of Mecca and 
Medina. Saladin condescended to complain ; rejoiced in the denial 
of justice ; and at the head of fourscore thousand horse and foot 
invaded the Holy Land. The choice of Tiberias for his first siege 
was suggested by the count of Tripoli, to whom it belonged ; and the 
king of Jerusalem was persuaded to drain his garrisons, and to arm his 
people, for the relief of that important place.*' By the advice of the 
perfidious Raymond the Christians were betrayed into a camp desti- 
tute of water : he fled on the first onset, with the curses of both 
nations : ^° Lusignan was overthrown, with the loss of thirty thousand 
men ; and the wood of the true cross, a dire misfortune ! was left in 
the power of the infidels.* The royal captive was conducted to the 

^ Templarii ut apes bombabant et Hospitalarii ut venti Btridebant^ et barones se 
ezitio offerebant, et Turcopuli (the Christian light troops) semet ipsi in ignem yijicie- 
bant (Ispahan! de Expugnatione Eudsitic&j p. 18, apud Schultens) — a specimen of 
Arabian eloquence somewhat different from the style of Xenophon ! 

^ The Latins affirm, the Arabians insinuate, the treason of Raymond; but, had he 
reaUy embraced their religion, he would have been a saint and a hero in the eyes of 
the latter. 

*■ Raymond's advice would have pre- tion of a council of war^ and advance to a 

vented the abandonment of a secure camp camp in an enclosed valley among the 

abounding with water near Sepphoris. mountains, near Hittin, without water. 

The rash and insolent valour of the master Raymond did not fly till the battle was 

of the order of Knights Templars, which irretrievably lost, and then the Saracens 

had before exposed the Chnstians to a seem to have opened their ranks to allow 

fatal defeat at the brook Kishon, forced him free passage. The charge of sug- 

the feeble king to annul the determina- gesting the siege of Tiberias appoars un- 

VOL. VII. 8 
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tent of Saladin ; and as he fainted with thirst and terror, the generous 
nctor presented him with a cup of sherbet, cooled in snow, without 
suffering his companion, Reginald of Chatillon, to partake of this 
pledge of hospitality and pardon.* " The person and dignity of a 
" king," said the sultan, " are sacred ; but this impious robber must 
" instantly acknowledge the prophet, whom he has blasphemed, or 
" meet the death which he has so often deserved." On the proud or 
conscientious refusal of the Christian warrior, Saladin struck him on 
the head with his scimitar, and Reginald was despatched by the guards.®^ 
The trembling Lusignan was sent to Damascus to an honourable 
prison and speedy ransom ;^ but the victory was stained by the execu- 
tion of two hundred and thirty knights of the hospital, the intrepid 
champions and martyrs of their faith. The kingdom was left without 
a head ; and of the two grand masters of the military orders, the one 
was slain and the other was a prisoner. From all the cities, both of 
the sea-coast and the inland country, the garrisons had been drawn 
away for this fatal field : Tyre and Tripoli alone could escape the 
rapid inroad of Saladin ; and three months after the battle of Tiberias 
he appeared in arms before the gates of Jerusalem.®* 

He might expect that the siege of a city so venerable on earth and 
and city of ^^ heavcu, SO interesting to Europe and Asia, would rekindle 
A*™ii87?* ^^^ ^^^^ sparks of enthusiasm ; and that, of sixty thousand 
October 2. Christians, every man would be a soldier, and every soldier 

^^ Benaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Chfttillon, is celebrated by the Latins in his life 
and death; but the circumstances of the latter are more distinctly related by Bohadin 
and Abulfeda; and Joinville (Hist, de St. Louis, p. 70) alludes to the practice of Sa- 
ladin, of never putting to death a prisoner who had tasted his bread and salt. Some 
of the companions of Arnold had been slaughtered, and almost sacrificed, in a valley 
of Mecca, ubi saciificia mactantur (Abulfeda, p. 32). 

** Vertot, who well describes the loss of the kingdom and city (Hist, des Chevaliers 
de Malthe, tom. i. 1. ii. p. 226-278), inserts two original epistles of a knight templar. 


groimded. Raymond, no doubt, played most dangerous and detested enemy. ** No 
a double part: he was a man of strong " person of distinction among the Chris- 
sagacity, who foresaw the desperate nature " tians escaped, except the count (of Tri- 
of the contest with Saladin, endeavoured '' poll), whom God curse. Qod made 
by every means to maintain the treaty, " him die shortly afterwards, and sent 
and, though he joined both his arms and ''him from the kingdom of death to 
his 'Still more valuable counsels to the *' hell.** — M. 

Christian army, yet kept up a kind of ■ According to the old Arabian custom, 

amicable correspondence with the Maho- that, when a prisoner has received meat 

metans. See Wilken, vol. iii. part ii. p. or drink from his captor, the latter is 

276, et seq, ; Michaud, vol. ii. p. 329, et obliged not only to do him no injury, but 

seq. M. Michaud is still more friendly even to protect him as a guest. Wilken, 

than Wilken to the memory of Count vol. iii. part ii. p. 289. — S. 

Raymond, who died suddenly, shortly *> The citizens of Ascalon, when they 

after the battle of Hittin. He quotes a surrendered to Saladin, stipulated for tlie 

letter written in the name of Saladin by liberation of Lusignan. Michaud, voL ii. 

the caliph Alfdel, to show that Raymond p. 335; Wilken, vol. iii. part ii. p. 297. 

was considered by the Mahometans their — S. 
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a candidate for martyrdom. But queen Sybilla trembled for herself 
and her captive husband; and the barons and knights, who had 
escaped from the sword and chains of the Turks, displayed the same 
factious and selfish spirit in the public ruin. The most numerous 
portion of the inhabitants was composed of the Greek and Oriental 
Christians, whom experience had taught to prefer the Mahometan 
before the Latin yoke ; ^^ and the holy sepulchre attracted a base and 
needy crowd, without arms or courage, who subsisted only on the 
charity of the pilgrims. Some feeble and hasty efibrts were made 
for the defence of Jerusalem : but in the space of fourteen days a 
victorious army drove back the sallies of the besieged, planted their 
engines, opened the wall to the breadth of fifteen cubits, applied their 
scaling-ladders, and erected on the breach twelve banners of the 
prophet and the sultan. It was in vain that a barefoot procession 
of the queen, the women, and the monks, implored the Son of God to 
save his tomb and his inheritance from impious violation. Their sole 
hope was in the mercy of the conqueror, and to the first suppliant 
deputation that mercy was sternly denied.* "He had sworn to 
" avenge the patience and long-suflFering of the Moslems ; the hour 
" of forgiveness was elapsed, and the moment was now arrived to 
" expiate, in blood, the innocent blood which had been spilt by 
^^ Godfrey and the first crusaders." But a desperate and successM 
struggle of the Franks admonished the sultan that his triumph was 
not yet secure ; he listened with reverence to a solemn adjuration in 
the name of the common Father of mankind ; and a sentiment of 
human sympathy mollified the rigour of fanaticism and conquest He 
consented to accept the city and to spare the inhabitants. The Greek 
and Oriental Christians were permitted to live under his dominion ; 
but it was stipulated that in forty days all the Franks and Latins 
should evacuate Jerusalem and be safely conducted to the seaports 
of Syria and Egypt ; that ten pieces of gold should be paid for each 
man, five for each woman, and one for every child ; and that those 
who were unable to purchase their freedom should be detained in 
perpetual slavery. Of some writers it is a favourite and invidious 
theme to compare the humanity of Saladin with the massacre of the 
first crusade. The difference would be merely personal; but we 
should not forget that the Christians had offered to capitulate, and 
that the Mahometans of Jerusalem sustained the last extremities of 

® BexiAudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 545. 


• Saladin, however, before he invested in order to spare a city deemed holy by 
Jerusalem, had twice offered the inha- the Mahometans themselves. Wilken, 
bitants exceedingly favourable conditions, vol. iii. part ii. p. 299, 303. — S. 
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an assault and storm. Justice is indeed due to the fidelity with which 
the Turkish conqueror fulfilled the conditions of the treaty ; and he 
may be deservedly praised for the glance of pity which he cast on the 
misery of the vanquished. Instead of a rigorous exaction of his debt, 
he accepted a sum of thirty thousand byzants for the ransom of seven 
thousand poor ; two or three thousand more were dismissed by his 
gratuitous clemency ; and the number of slaves was reduced to eleven 
or fourteen thousand persons. In his interview with the queen, his 
words, and even his tears, suggested the kindest consolations: his 
liberal alms were distributed among those who had been made 
orphans or widows by the fortune of war ; and while the knights of 
the hospital were in arms against him, he allowed their more pious 
brethren to continue, during the term of a year, the care and service 
of the sick. In these acts of mercy the virtue of Saladin deserves our 
admiration and love : he was above the necessity of dissimulation, and 
his stern fanaticism would have prompted him to dissemble, rather 
than to afiect, this profane compassion for the enemies of the Koran. 
After Jerusalem had been delivered from the presence of the strangers, 
the sultan made his triumphant entry, his banners waving in the wind, 
and to the harmony of martial music. The great mosque of Omar, 
which had been converted into a church, was again consecrated to one 
God and his prophet Mahomet : the walls and pavement were purified 
with rose-water ; and a pulpit, the labour of Noureddin, was erected 
in the sanctuary. But when the golden cross that glittered on the 
dome was cast down and dragged through the streets, the Christians 
of every sect uttered a lamentable groan, which was answered by the 
joyful shouts of the Moslems. In four ivory chests the patriarch had 
collected the crosses, the images, the vases, and the relics of the holy 
place; they were seized by the conqueror, who was desirous of pre- 
senting the caliph with the trophies of Christian idolatry. He was 
persuaded, however, to intrust them to the patriarch and prince of 
Antioch ; and the pious pledge was redeemed by Richard of England, 
at the expense of fifty-two thousand byzants of gold.^* 

The nations might fear and hope the immediate and final expul- 
The third siou of the Latius from Syria, which was yet delayed above 
^^ a century after the death of Saladin.^* In the career of 
A.D. 1188. victory he was first checked by the resistance of Tyre ; the 

•* Fop the conquegt of Jerusalem, Bohadin (p. 67-75 [P. ii. c. 35, 36]) and Abulfeda 
(p. 40-43) are our Moslem witnesses. Of the Christian.. Bernard Thesaurarius (c. 
151-167) Ib the most copious and authentic; see likewise Matthew Paris (p. 120-124). 

® The sieges of Tyre and Acre are most copiously described by Bernard Thesau- 
rarius (de Aoquisitione Terrae Sanctae, c. 167-179), the author of the Historia Hiero- 
solymitana (p. 1150-1172, in Bongarsius), Abulfeda (p. 43-50), and Bohadin (p. 75- 
179). 
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troops and garrisons, which had capitulated, were imprudently con- 
ducted to the same port : their numbers were adequate to the defence 
of the place ; and the arrival of Conrad of Montferrat inspired the 
disorderly crowd with confidence and union. His father, a venerable 
pilgrim, had been made prisoner in the battle of Tiberias ; but that 
disaster was unknown in Italy and Greece, when the son was urged by 
ambition and piety to visit the inheritance of his royal nephew, the 
infant Baldwin. The view of the Turkish banners warned him from 
the hostile coast of Jafia ; and Conrad was unanimously hailed as 
the prince and champion of Tyre, which was already besieged by the 
conqueror of Jerusalem. The firmness of his zeal, and perhaps his 
knowledge of a generous foe, enabled him to brave the threats of the 
sultan, and to declare that, should his aged parent be exposed before 
the walls, he himself would discharge the first arrow, and glory in his 
descent from a Christian martyr.^^ The Egyptian fleet was allowed 
to enter the harbour of Tyre ; but the chain was suddenly drawn, 
and five galleys were either sunk or taken : a thousand Turks were 
slain in a sally ; and Saladin, after burning his engines, concluded a 
glorious campaign by a disgraceful retreat to Damascus. He was 
soon assailed by a more formidable tempest. The pathetic narra- 
tives, and even the pictures, that represented in lively colours the 
servitude and profanation of Jerusalem, awakened the torpid sensibi- 
lity of Europe : the emperor Frederic Barbarossa^ and the kings of 
France and England, assumed the cross; and the tardy magnitude 
of their annaments was anticipated by the maritime states of the 
Mediterranean and the . Ocean. The skilful and provident Italians 
first embarked in the ships of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. They were 
speedily followed by the most eager pilgrims of France, Normandy, 
and the Western Isles. The powerful succour of Flanders, Frise, 
and Denmark filled near an hundred vessels ; and the Northern war- 
riors were distinguished in the field by a lofty stature and a ponderous 
battle-axe.®'' Their increasing multitudes could no longer be con- 
fined within the walls of Tyre, or remain obedient to the voice of 
Conrad. They pitied the misfortunes and revered the dignity of 
Lusignan, who was released from prison, perhaps to divide the army 
of the Franks. He proposed the recovery of Ptoleraais, or Acre, 
thirty miles to the south of Tyre ; and the place was first invested by 
two thousand horse and thirty thousand foot under his nominal com- 

^ I have followed a moderate and probable representation of the fact: by Vertot, 
who adopts without reluctance a romantic tale, the old marquis is actually exposed to 
the darts of the besieged. 

^ Northmanni et Gothi, et cseteri populi insularum quae inter occidentem et sep- 
temtrionem sitsc sunt, gentes bellicosee,. corporis proceri, mortis intrepidsd, bipennibus 
armatse, navibus rotundis, quae Ysnachise dicuntur, advectse. 
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mand. I shall not expatiate on the story of this memorable siege. 
Siege of which lasted near two years, and consumed, in a narrow 
a.d[^i89. space, the forces of Europe and Asia. Never did the 
ilSf 1191, flame of enthusiasm bum with fiercer and more destructive 
July. j.ggg . jjQj, could the true believers, a common appellation, 
who consecrated their own martyrs, refuse some applause to the 
mistaken zeal and courage of their adversaries. At the sound of the 
holy trumpet the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and the Oriental 
provinces assembled under the servant of the prophet : ^® his camp 
was pitched and removed within a few miles of Acre ; and he la,- 
boured night and day for the relief of his brethren and the annoy- 
ance of the Franks. Nine battles, not unworthy of the name, were 
fought in the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel, with such vicissitude 
of fortune, that in one attack the sultan forced his way into the 
city; that in one sally the Christians penetrated to the royal tent 
By the means of divers and pigeons a regular correspondence was 
maintained with the besieged ; and, as often as the sea was left open, 
the exhausted garrison was withdrawn, and a fresh supply was poured 
into the place. The Latin camp was thinned by famine, the sword, 
and the climate ; but the tents of the dead were replenished with 
new pilgrims, who exaggerated the strength and speed of their ap- 
proaching countrymen. The vulgar was astonished by the report 
that the pope himself, with an innumerable crusade, was advanced as 
far as Constantinople. The march of the emperor filled the East 
with more serious alarms: the obstacles which he encountered in 
Asia, and perhaps in Greece, were raised by the policy of Saladin : 
his joy on the death of Barbarossa was measured by his esteem ; and 
the Christians were rather dismayed than encouraged at the sight of 
the duke of Swabia and his way-worn remnant of five thousand Ger- 
mans. At length, in the spring of the second year, the royal fleets of 
France and England cast anchor in the bay of Acre, and the siege 
was more vigorously prosecuted by the youthful emulation of the two 
kings, Philip Augustus and Richard Plantagenet. After every 
resource had been tried, and every hope was exhausted, the defenders 
of Acre submitted to their fate ; a capitulation was granted, but their 
lives and liberties were taxed at the hard conditions of a ransom of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold, the deliverance of one hundred 
nobles and fifteen hundred inferior captives, and the restoration of 
the wood of the holy cross. Some doubts in the agreement, and some 
delay in the execution, rekindled the fury of the Franks, and three 

*® The historian of Jerusalem (p. 1 168) adds the nations of the East firom the Tigris 
to India, and the swarthy tribes of Moors and Getulians, so that Asia and Africa 
fought against Europe. 
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thousand Moslems, almost in the sultanas view, were beheaded by the 
command of the sanguinary Richard.®^* By the conquest of Acre the 
Latin powers acquired a strong town and a convenient harbour ; but 
the advantage was most dearly purchased. The minister and histo- 
rian of Saladln computes, from the report of the enemy, that their 
numbers, at different periods, amounted to five or six hundred thou- 
sand ; that more than one hundred thousand Christians were slain ; 
that a far greater number was lost by disease or shipwreck ; and that 
a small portion of this mighty host could return in safety to their 
native countries.''^ 

Philip Augustus and Richard the First are the only kings of 
France and England who have fought under the same ban- n-^g^ 
ners ; but the holy service in which they were enlisted was England in 
incessantly disturbed by their national jealousy ; and the aj). ' 
two factions which they protected in Palestine were more 
averse to each other than to the common enemy. In the eyes of the 
Orientals the French monarch was superior in dignity and power ; 
and, in the emperor's absence, the Latins revered him as their tem- 
poral chief. ''^ His exploits were not adequate to his fame. Philip 
was brave, but the statesman predominated in his character ; he was 
soon weary of sacrificing his health and interest on a barren coast : 
the surrender of Acre became the signal of his departure ; nor could 
he justify this unpopular desertion by leaving the duke of Burgundy, 
with five hundred knights and ten thousand foot, for the service of 
the Holy Land. The king of England, though inferior in dignity, 
surpassed his rival in wealth and military renown ; '^ and if heroism 

® BohadiD, p. 183 [P. U. c. 115]; and this massacre is neither denied nor blamed 
by the Christian historians. Alacriter jussa complentes (the English soldiers), says 
Galfridus k Vinesauf (1. iv. c. 4, p. 346), who fixes at 2700 the number of victims, who 
are multiplied to 5000 by Roger Hoveden (p. 697, 698). The humanity or avarice of 
Philip Augustus was persuaded to ransom his prisoners (Jacob, h. Vitnaco, 1. i. c. 99, 
p. 1122). 

7° Bohadin, p. 14. He quotes the judgment of Balianus and the prince of Sidon, 
and addSf ex illo mundo quasi hominum paucissimi redienmt. Among the Christians 
who died before St. John d'Acre, I find the English names of De Ferrers earl of Derby 
(Dugdale, Baronage, part i. p. 260), Mowbray (idem, p. 124), De Mandevil, De Fiennes, 
St. John, Scrope, Pigot, Talbot, &c. 

"^^ Magnus hie apud eos, interque reges eorum tum virtute, turn majestate eminens 
.... summus rerum arbiter (Bohadin, p. 159 [P. ii. c. 95]). He does not seem to 
have known the names either of Philip or Bichard. 

'"'^ Rex Angliffi, prsestrenuus .... rege Gallorum minor apud eos censebatur ratione 
regni atque dignitatis; sed tum divitiis florentior, tum bellic& virtute multo erat 
celebrior (Bohadin, p. 161 [P. ii. c. 97]). A stranger might admire those riches; 


** The facts of this case, bad enough in alone, but had been resolved on in a 

any view, are here, however, represented council of the Christian leaders, and 

in a light too unfavourable to Richard, notice of this decision had been sevend 

The execution of the Moslem prisoners times given to Saladin. Wilken, vol. iv. 

was not the act of the English monarch p. 391; Michaud, vol. ii. p. 458-460.-8. 
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be confined to brutal and ferocious valour, Richard Plantagenet will 
stand high among the heroes of the age. The memory of Ccsur de 
Lioriy of the lion-hearted prince, was long dear and glorious to his 
English subjects ; and at the distance of sixty years it was celebrated 
in proverbial sayings by the grandsons of the Turks and Saracens 
against whom he had fought : his tremendous name was employed by 
the Syrian mothers to silence their infants ; and if a horse suddenly 
started from the way, his rider was wont to exclaim, " Dost thou 
" think king Richard is in that bush ?" "* His cruelty to the Maho- 
metans was the eflect of temper and zeal ; but I cannot believe that 
a soldier, so free and fearless in the use of his lance, would have 
descended to whet a dagger against his valiant brother Conrad of 
Montferrat, who was slain at Tyre by some secret assassins.'* After 
the surrender of Acre, and the departure of Philip, the king of Eng- 
land led the crusaders to the recovery of the sea-coast ; and the cities 
of Caesarea and Jafla were added to the fragments of the kingdom of 
Lusignaa A march of one hundred nules from Acre to Ascalon was 
a great and perpetual battle of eleven days. In the disorder of his 
troops, Saladin remained on the field with seventeen guards, without 
lowering his standard, or suspending the sound of his brazen kettle- 
drum : he again rallied and renewed the charge ; and his preachers 
or heralds called aloud on the Unitarians manfully to stand up 
against the Christian idolaters. But the progress of these idolaters 
was irresistible ; and it was only by demolishing the walls and build- 
ings of Ascalon that the sultan could prevent them from occupying 
an important fortress on the confines of Egypt During a severe 
winter the armies slept ; but in the spring the Franks advanced 
within a day's march of Jerusalem, under the leading standard of the 
English king ; and his active spirit intercepted a convoy, or caravan, 
of seven thousand camels. Saladin''* had fixed his station in the 

the national historians will tell with what lawless and wasteful oppression they were 
collected. 

^^ Joinville, p. 17. Cuides-tu q^ue ce soit le roi Eichart? 

^^ Yet he was guilty in the opinion of the Moslems, who attest the confession of the 
assassins that they were sent by the king of England (Bohadin, p. 225 [P. ii. c. 144]); 
and his only defence is an absurd and palpable forgery (Hist, de TAcademie des In- 
scriptions, torn. xvi. p. 155-163), a pretended letter from the prince of the assassins, 
the Sheich,- or old man of the mountain, who justified Richard, by assuming to him- 
self the guilt or merit of the murder.* 

^^ SSee the distress and pious firmness of Saladin, as they are described by Bohadin 


*■ Von Hammer (Qeschichte der Assas- tinuator of Tabari), to have employed the 

sinen, p. 202) sums up against Riohai'd; assassins to murder both Conrad and 

Wilken (vol. iv. p. 485) as strongly for Richard. It is a melancholy admission; 

acquittal. Michaud, vol. ii. p. 420, de- but it must be acknowledged that such 

livers no decided opinion. This crime an act would be less inconsistent with the 

was also attributed to Saladin, who is character of the Chiistian than of the 

said, by an Oriental authority (the con- Mahometan king. — M. 
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holy city ; but the city was struck with consteniation and discord : he 
fasted ; he prayed ; he preached ; he offered to share the dangers of 
the siege ; but his Maraalukes, who remembered the fate of their 
companions ai Acre, pressed the sultan, with loyal or seditious 
clamours, to reserve his person and their courage for the future 
defence of the religion and empire.'* The Moslems were delivered 
by the sudden, or, as they deemed, the miraculous, retreat of the 
Christians ; '^ and the laurels of Richard were blasted by the pru- 
dence, or envy, of his companions. The hero, ascending a hill, and 
veiling his face, exclaimed with an indignant voice, " Those who 
" are unwilling to rescue, are unworthy to view, the sepulchre of 
" Christ!"* After his return to Acre, on the news that Jaffa was 
surprised by the sultan, he sailed with some merchant vessels, and 
leaped foremost on the beach : the castle was relieved by his pre- 
sence ; and sixty thousand Turks and Saracens fled before his arms. 
The discovery of his weakness provoked them to return in the morn- 
ing ; and they found him carelessly encamped before the gates with 
only seventeen knights and three hundred archers. Without counting 
their numbers, he sustained their charge ; and we learn from the 
evidence of his enemies that the king of England, grasping his lance, 
rode furiously along their front, from the right to the left wing, with- 
out meeting an adversary who dared to encounter his career.'^ Am 
I writing the history of Orlando or Amadis ? 

(p. 7-9, 235-237), who himself harangued the defenders of Jerusalem; their fears were 
not unknown to the enemy (Jacob. & Vitriaco, 1. i. c. 100, p. 1123; Vinisauf, 1. v. c. 
60, p. 399).. 

^^ Yet, unless the sultan, or an Ayoubite prince, remained in Jerusalem, nee Curdi 
Turcis, nee Turci essent obtemperaturi Curdis (Bohadin, p. 236 [P. ii. c. 156]). He 
draws aside a comer of the political curtain. 

"" Bohadin (p. 237), and even Jeffrey de Vinisauf (1. vi. c. 1-8, p. 403-409), ascribe 
the retreat to Kichard himself; and Jacobus k Vitriaco observes that, in his impatience 
to depart, in alterum virum mutatus est (p. 1123), Yet Joinville, a French knight, 
accuses the envy of Hugh duke of Bui-gundy (p. 116), without supposing, like Matthew 
Paris, that he was bribed by Saladin. 

^ The expeditions to Ascalon, Jerusalem} and Jaffa, are related by Bohadin (p. 
184-249) and Abulfeda (p. 51, 52). The author of the Itinerary, or the monk of St. 
Alban's, cannot exaggerate the cadhi's account of the prowess of Richard (Vinisauf, 1. 
vi. 0. 14-24, p. 412-421; Hist. Major, p. 137-143); and on the whole of this war there 
is a. marvellous agreement between the Christian and Mahometan writers, who mutu- 
ally praise the virtues of their enemies. 


* This celebrated story rests solely covered his face with his mantle, and 

upon the authority of Joinville. It is not answered, *' Blessed Lord God, I pray 

mentioned by Vinisauf, who, on the con- *' thee not to let me see thy holy city, 

trary, represents Kichard as dissuading '* since I cannot deliver it from the hands 

the crusaders from marching against Je- ** of thy enemies." ('* Biau sireDiex,je 

rusalem. According to Joinville, when " te pri que tu ne seuffres que je voie ta 

the retreat had been determined upon, " sainte cit^, puisque je ne lapuisd^li^Ter 

one of Richard's knights said to him, " des mains do tes ennemis/' Joinville, 

'* Gracious lord, come here and I will p. 116.) — S. 
" show you Jerusalem." But the king 
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During these hostilities a languid and tedious negociation "^^ be- 
tween the Franks and Moslems was started, and continued, 
and depar- and broken, and again resumed, and again broken. Some 
A.D. iiM, acts of royal courtesy, the gift of snow and fruit, the ex- 
^ ™ '* change of Norway hawks and Arabian horses, softened the 
asperity of religious war: from the vicissitude of success the 
monarchs might learn to suspect that Heaven was neuter in the 
quarrel : nor, after the trial of each other, could either hope for a 
decisive victory. ®° The health both of Richard and Saladin appeared 
to be in a declining state ; and they respectively suffered the evils of 
distant and domestic warfare : Plantagenet was impatient to punish a 
perfidious rival who had invaded Normandy in his absence ; and the 
indefatigable sultan was subdued by the cries of the people, who was 
the victim, and of the soldiers, who were the instruments, of his 
martial zeal. The first demands of the king of England were the 
restitution of Jerusalem, Palestine, and the true cross ; and he firmly 
declared that himself and his brother pilgrims would end their lives 
in the pious labour, rather than return to Europe with ignominy and 
remorse. But the conscience of Saladin refused, without some 
weighty compensation, to restore the idols, or promote the idolatry, 
of the Christians : he asserted, with equal firmness, his religious and 
civil claim to the sovereignty of Palestine ; descanted on the import- 
ance and sanctity of Jerusalem ; and rejected all terms of the estab- 
lishment, or partition, of the Latins. The marriage which Richard 
proposed, of his sister with the sultan's brother, was defeated by the 
difference of faith : the princess abhorred the embraces of a Tm-k ; 
and Adel, or Saphadin, would not easily renounce a plurality of 
wives. A personal interview was declined by Saladin, who alleged 
their mutual ignorance of each other's language ; and the negociation 
was managed with much art and delay by their interpreters and 
envoys. The final agreement was equally disapproved by the zealots 
of both parties, by the Roman pontiff and the caliph of Bagdad. It 
was stipulated that Jerusalem and tlie holy sepulchre should be open, 
without tribute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the Latin Christians ; 
that, after the demolition of Ascalon, they should inclusively possess 
the sea-coast from Jaffa to Tyre ; that the count of Tripoli and the 

■'^ See the progress of negociation and hostility in Bohadin (p. 207-260), who was 
himself an actor in the treaty. Richard declared his intention of returning with new 
armies to the conquest of the Holy Land; and Saladin answered the menace ydth a 
civil compliment (Vinisauf, 1. vi. c. 28, p. 423). 

^ The most copious and original accoimt of this holy war is Galfiridi It Vinisauf, 
Itinerarium Regis Anglorum Richardi et aliorum in Terram Hierosolymorum, in six 
books, published in the iid volume of Gale's Scriptores Hist. Anglicanae (p. 247-429). 
Roger Hoveden and Matthew Paris afford likewise many valuable materials; and the 
former describes with accuracy the discipline and navigation of the English fleet. 
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prince of Antioch should be comprised in the truce ; and that, during 
three years and three months, all hostilities should cease. The prin- 
cipal chiefs of the two armies swore to the observance of the treaty ; 
but the monarchs were satisfied with giving their word and their 
right hand ; and the royal majesty was excused from an oath, which 
always implies some suspicion of falsehood and dishonour. Richard 
embarked for Europe, to seek a long captivity and a premature 
grave ; and the space of a few months concluded the life Death of 
and glories of Saladin. The Orientals describe his edify- ^^i^Ss, 
ing death, which happened at Damascus; but they seem March 4. 
ignorant of the equal distribution of his alms among the three reli- 
gions,^^ or of the display of a shroud, instead of a standard, to ad- 
monish the East of the instability of human greatness. The unity of 
empire was dissolved by his death ; his sons were oppressed by the 
stronger arm of their uncle Saphadin; the hostile interests of the 
sultans of Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo ®^ were again revived ; and 
the Franks or Latins stood, and breathed, and hoped, in their for- 
tresses along the S3rrian coast. 

The noblest monument of a conqueror's fame, and of the terror 
which he inspired, is the Saladine tenth, a general tax, 
which was imposed on the laity and even the clergy of the a.d. 
Latin church for the service of the holy war. The prac- 
tice was too lucrative to expire with the occasion ; and this tribute 
became the foundation of all the tithes and tenths on ecclesiastical 
benefices which have been granted by the Roman pontiflFs to Catholic 
sovereigns, or reserved for the immediate use of the apostolic see.^^ 
This pecuniary emolument must have tended to increase the interest 
of the popes in the recovery of Palestine : after the death of Saladin 
they preached the crusade by their epistles, their legates, and their 
missionaries ; and the accomplishment of the pious work might have 
been expected from the zeal and talents of Innocent the Third.®* 
Under that young and ambitious priest the successors of St. Peter 
attained the full meridian of their greatness : and in a reign of 
eighteen years he exercised a despotic command over the emperors 
and kings, whom he raised and deposed ; over the nations, whom an 

®* Even Vertot (torn. i. p. 251) adopts the foolish notiou of the indifference of 
Saladin, who professed the Koran with his last breath. 

®* See the succession of the Ayoubites, in Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 277, &c.), 
and the tables of M. de Guignes, I'Art de Verifier les Dates, and the Bibliotheque 
Orientale. 

^ Thomassin (Discipline de I'Eglise, torn. iii. p. 311-374) has copiously treated of 
the origin, abuses, and restrictions of these tenths. A theory was started, but not 
pursued, that 'they were rightfully due to the pope, a tenth of the Levite's tenth to the 
high priest (Selden on Tithes; see his Works, vol. iii. p. ii. p. 1083). 

®* See the Gesta Innocentii III. in Muratori, Script. Rer. Ital. (torn. iii. p. i. p. 486- 
568). 
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interdict of months or years deprived, for the offence of their rulers, 
of the exercise of Christian worship. In the council of the Lateran 
he acted as the ecclesiastical, almost as the temporal, sovereign of 
the East and West. It was at the feet of his legate that John of 
England surrendered his crown ; and Innocent may boast of the two 
most signal triumphs over sense and humanity, the establishment of 
transubstantiation and the origin of the inquisition. At his voice 
two crusades, the fourth and the fifth, were undertaken ; but, except 
a king of Hungary, the princes of the second order were at the head 
of the pilgrims ; the forces were inadequate to the design, nor did 
fonrtii ^^® effects correspond with the hopes and wishes of the 
cnuade. pope and the people. The fourth crusade was diverted 

AJ>. 1203< 

from Syria to Constantinople ; and the conquest of the 
Greek or Roman empire by the Latins will form the proper and im- 
portant subject of the next chapter. In the fifth, ^^ two hundred 
The flftb, thousand Franks were landed at the eastern mouth of the 
A.D. 1218. jjjjg^ They reasonably hoped that Palestine must be sub- 
dued in Egypt, the seat and storehouse of the sultan ; and after a 
siege of sixteen months the Moslems deplored the loss of Damietta. 
But the Christian army was ruined by the pride and insolence of the 
legate Pelagius, who, in the pope*s name, assumed the character of 
general ; the sickly Franks were encompassed by the waters of the 
Nile and the Oriental forces ; and it was by the evacuation of 
Damietta that they obtained a safe retreat, some concessions for the 
pilgrims, and the tardy restitution of the doubtful relic of the true 
cross. The failure may in some measure be ascribed to the abuse 
and multiplication of the crusades, which were preached at the same 
time against the pagans of Livonia, the Moors of Spain, the Albigeois 
of France, and the kings of Sicily of the Imperial family.®^ In these 
meritorious services the volunteers might acquire at home the same 
spiritual indulgence and a larger measure of temporal rewards ; and 
even the popes, in their zeal against a domestic enemy, were some- 
times tempted to forget the distress of their Syrian brethren. From 
the last age of the crusades they derived the occasional command of 
an army and revenue, and some deep reasoners have suspected that 

^ See the vth crusade, and the siege of Damietta, in Jacobus k Yitriaco (1. iii. p. 
1125-1149, in the Qesta Dei of Bongarsius), an eye-witness; Bernard Thesauixirius (in 
Script; Muratori, torn. vii. p. 825-846, c. 194-207), a contemporary; and Sanutua 
(Secreta Fidel. Crucis, 1. iii. p. xi. c. 4-9), a diligent compiler; and of the Arabians, 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 294), and the Extracts at the end of Joinville (p. 533, 537, 
540, 547, &c.). 

*• To those who took the cross against Mainfroy, the pope (a.d. 1255) granted 
plenissimam peccatorumi remissionem. Fideles mirabantur qu6d tantum eis pro- 
mitteret pro sanguine Christianorum effundendo quantum pro cruore infidelium 
aliquando (Matthew Paris, p. 785). A high flight for the reason of the xiiith century. 
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the whole enterprise, from the first synod of Placentia, was contrived 
and executed by the policy of Rome. The suspicion is not founded 
either in nature or in fact The successors of St. Peter appear to 
have followed, rather than guided, the impulse of manners and pre- 
judice ; without much foresight of the seasons or cultivation of the 
soil, they gathered the ripe and spontaneous fruits of the superstition 
of the times. They gathered these fruits without toil or personal 
danger : in the council of the Lateran, Innocent the Third declared 
an ambiguous resolution of animating the crusaders by his example ; 
but the pilot of the sacred vessel could not abandon the helm, nor 
was Palestine ever blessed with the presence of a Roman pontifil®' 

The persons, the families, and estates of the pilgrims were 
under the immediate protection of the popes ; and these Tbe emperor 
spiritual patrons soon claimed the prerogative of directing S^^estSe, 
their operations, and enforcing, by commands and censures, ^•^* ^^^' 
the accomplishment of their vow. Frederic the Second,®^ the grand- 
son of Barbarossa, was successively the pupil, the enemy, and the victim 
of the church. At the age of twenty-one years, and in obedience to 
his guardian Innocent the Third, he assumed the cross; the same 
promise was repeated at his royal and imperial coronations, and his 
marriage with the heiress of Jerusalem for ever bound him to defend 
the kingdom of his son Conrad. But as Frederic advanced in age 
and authority, he repented of the rash engagements of his youth : 
his liberal sense and knowledge taught him to despise the phantoms 
of superstition and the crowns of Asia ; he no longer entertained the 
same reverence for the successors of Innocent ; and his ambition was 
occupied by the restoration of the Italian monarchy from Sicily to 
the Alps. But the success of this project would have reduced the 
popes to their primitive simplicity, and, after tbe delays and excuses 
of twelve years, they urged the emperor, with entreaties and threats, 
to fix the time and place of his departure for Palestine. In the 
harbours of Sicily and Apulia he prepared a fleet of one hundred 
galleys, and of one hundred vessels, that were framed to transport 
and land two thousand five hundred knights, with their horses and 
attendants ; his vassals of Naples and Germany formed a powerful 
army, and the number of English crusaders was magnified to sixty 

^ This simple idea is agreeable to the good sense of Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. 
p. 332) and the fine philosophy of Hume (Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 330). 

^ The original materials for the crusade of Frederic II. may be drawn from 
Richard de St. Qermano (in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. vii. p. 1002-1013) 
and Matthew Paris (p. 286, 291, 300, 302, 304). The most rational modems are 
Fleury (Hist. Eocles. tom. xvi.), Vertot (Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. 1. iii.), 
Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. 1. zvi.), and Miiratori (Annali d'ltalia, 
tom. z.). 
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thousand by the report of fame. But the inevitable or affected slow- 
ness of these mighty preparations consumed the strength and pro- 
visions of the more indigent pilgrims ; the multitude was thinned by 
sickness and desertion, and the sultry summer of Calabria anticipated 
the mischiefs of a Syrian campaign. At length the emperor hoisted 
sail at Brundusium, with a fleet and army of forty thousand men ; 
but he kept the sea no more than three days, and his hasty retreat, 
which was ascribed by his friends to a grievous indisposition, was 
accused by his enemies as a voluntary and obstinate disobedience. 
For suspending his vow was Frederic excommunicated by Gregory 
the Ninth ; for presuming, the next year, to accomplish his vow, he 
was again excommunicated by the same pope.®® While he served 
under the banner of the cross a crusade was preached against him in 
Italy ; and after his return he was compelled to ask pardon for the 
injuries which he had suffered. The clergy and military orders of 
Palestine were previously instructed to renounce his communion and 
dispute his commands, and in his own kingdom the emperor was 
forced to consent that the orders of the camp shoidd be issued in the 
name of God and of the Christian republic. Frederic entered Jeru- 
salem in triumph, and with his own hands (for no priest would 
perform the office) he took the crown from the altar of the holy 
sepulchre. But the patriarch cast an interdict on the church which 
his presence had profaned; and the knights of the hospital and 
temple informed the sultan how easily he might be surprised and 
slain in his unguarded visit to the river Jordan. In such a state of 
fanaticism and faction, victory was hopeless and defence was difficult ; 
but the conclusion of an advantageous peace may be imputed to 
the discord of the Mahometans, and their personal esteem for the 
character of Frederic. The enemy of the church is accused of main- 
taining with the miscreants an intercourse of hospitality and friend- 
ship unworthy of a Christian; of despising the barrenness of the 
land ; and of indulging a profane thought that if Jehovah had seen 
the kingdom of Naples, he never would have selected Palestine for the 
inheritance of his chosen people. Yet Frederic obtained from the 
sultan the restitution of Jerusalem, of Bethlem and Nazareth, of 
Tyre and Sidon ; the Latins were allowed to inhabit and fortify the 
city ; an equal code of civil and religious freedom was ratified for 
the sectaries of Jesus and those of Mahomet ; and, while the former 
worshipped at the holy sepulchre, the latter might pray and preach 
in the mosque of the temple *° from whence the prophet undertook 

* Poor Muratori knows what to thiiik, but knows not what to say: '*Chin6 qui il 
capo," &c., p. 322. 

^ The clergy artfully confounded the mosque or church of the temple with the 
holy sepulchre, and their wilful error has deceived both Vertot and Mm^tori. 
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his nocturnal journey to heaven. The clergy deplored this scandalous 
toleration, and the weaker Moslems were gradually expelled; but 
every rational object of the crusades was accomplished without blood- 
shed ; the churches were restored, the monasteries were replenished, 
and, in the space of fifteen years, the Latins of Jerusalem exceeded 
the number of six thousand. This peace and prosperity, for which 
they were ungrateful to their benefactor, was terminated by the 
irruption of the strange and savage hordes of Carizmians.*^ Flying 
from the arms of the Moguls, those shepherds* of the invasion 
Caspian rolled headlong on Syria ; and the union of the cLS^ians, 
Franks with the sultans of Aleppo, Hems, and Damascus ^^' ^^*- 
was insufficient to stem the violence of the torrent Whatever stood 
against them was cut oflF by the sword or dragged into captivity ; the 
military orders were almost exterminated in a single battle ; and in 
the pillage of the city, in the profanation of the holy sepulchre, the 
Latins confess and regret the modesty and discipline of the Turks 
and Saracens. 

Of the seven crusades, the two last were undertaken by Louis the 
Ninth, king of France, who lost his liberty in Egypt, and ^^ ^^^^ 
his life on the coast of Africa. Twenty-eight years after and the sixth 
his death he was canonized at Rome, and sixty-five miracles a.d. 
were readily found and solemnly attested to justify the 
claim of the royal saint.^* The voice of history renders a more 
honourable testimony, that he united the virtues of a king, an hero, 
and a man; that his martial spirit was tempered by the love of 
private and public justice ; and that Louis was the father of his 
people, the friend of his neighbours, and the terror of the infidels. 
Superstition alone, in all the extent of her baleful influence,'^ cor- 
rupted his underatanding and his heart; his devotion stooped to 
admire and imitate the begging friars of Francis and Dominic ; he 
pursued with blind and cruel zeal the enemies of the faith ; and the 
best of kings twice descended from his throne to seek the adventures 
of a spiritual knight-errant. A monkish historian would have been 

•* The irruption of the Carizmiana, or Corasmins, is related by Matthew Paris 
(p. 546, 547), and by Joinville, Nangis, and the Arabians (p. Ill, 112, 191, 192, 

528, 530). 

^ Bead, if you can, the life and Miracles of St. Louis, by the oonfeasor of Queen 
Margaret (p. 291-523, Joinville, du Louvre). 

^ He believed all that mother church taught (Joinville, p. 10), but he cautioned 
Joinville against disputing with infidels. ** L*omme lay (said he in his old language), 
" quand U ot medire de la loy Crestienne, ne doit pas deffendre la loy Crestienne ne 
** mais que de Tesp^e, dequoi 11 doit donner parmi le ventre dedens, tant comme elle 
" y pent entrer " (p. 12). 


They were in alliance with Ef^ub, sultan of Egypt. Wilken, vol. vi. p. 630.— M. 
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content to applaud the most despicable part of his character ; but the 
noble and gallant Joinville,®* who shared the friendship and captivity 
of Louis, has traced with the pencil of nature the free portrait of his 
virtues as well as of his failings. From this intimate knowledge we 
may learn to suspect the political views of depressing their great 
vassals, which are so often imputed to the royal authors of the 
crusades. Above all the princes of the middle ages Louis the Ninth 
successfully laboured to restore the prerogatives of the crown ; but it 
was at home, and not in the East, that he acquired for himself and 
his posterity; his vow was the result of enthusiasm and sickness; 
and if he were the .promoter, he was likewise the victim, of this 
holy madness. For the . invasion of Egypt, France was exhausted 
of her troops and treasures; he covered the sea of Cyprus with 
eighteen hundred sails; the most modest enumeration amounts to 
fifty thousand men ; and, if we might trust his own confession, as it 
is repoi1;ed by Oriental vanity, he disembarked nine thousand five 
hundred horse, and one hundred and thirty thousand foot, who per- 
formed their pilgrimage under the shadow of his power.®* 

In complete armour, the oriflamme waving before him, Louis 

leaped foremost on the beach; and the strong city of 
Damietta, Damietta, which had cost his predecessors a siege of sixteen 

months, was abandoned on the first assault by the trembling 
Moslems. But Damietta was the first and the last of his conquests ; 
and in the fifth and sixth crusades the same causes, almost on the 
same ground, were productive pf similar calamities.'® After a 
ruinous delay, which introduced into the camp the seeds of an epi- 
demical disease, the Franks advanced from the sea-coast towards the 
capital of Egypt, and strove to surmount the unseasonable inundation 
of the Nile which opposed their progress. Under the eye of their 
intrepid monarch, the barons and knights of France displayed their 
invincible contempt of danger and discipline ; his brother, the count 
of Artois, stormed with inconsiderate vdour the town of Massoura ; 

^ I have two editions of Joinville : the one (Paris, 1668) most valuable for the 
observations of Ducange; the other (Paris au Louvre, 1761) most precious for the pure 
and authentic text, a MS. of which hJw been recently discovered. The last editor proves 
that the history of St. Louis was finished a.d. 1309, without explaining, or even 
admiring, the age of the author, which must have exceeded ninety years (Preface, p. 
xi.; Observations de Ducange, p. 17). 

®* Joinville, p. 32; Arabic Extracts, p. 549." 

^ The last editors have enriched their Joinville with large and curious extracts 
from the Arabic historians, Macrizi, Abulfeda, &c. See likewise Abulpharagiua 
(Dynast, p. 322-325), who calls him by the corrupt name of Redefrans, Matthew 
Paris (p. 683, 684) has described the rival folly of the French and English who fought 
and fell at Massoura. 


• Compare Wilken, vol. vii. p. 94. — M. 
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and the carrier pigeons announced to the inhabitants of Cairo that 
fidl was lost. But a soldier, who afterwards usurped the sceptre, 
rallied the flying troops : the main body of the Christians was far 
behind their vanguard, and Artois was overpowered and slain. A 
shower of Greek fire was incessantly poured on the invaders ; the 
Nile was commanded by the Egyptian galleys, the open country by 
the Arabs ; all provisions were intercepted ; each day aggravated the 
sickness and famine ; and about the same time a retreat was found 
to be necessary and impracticable. The Oriental writers confess that 
Louis might have escaped if he would have deserted his subjects : he 
was made prisoner, with the greatest part of his nobles ; all who 
could not redeem their lives by service or ransom were inhumanly 
massacred, and the walls of Cairo were decorated with a circle of 
Christian heads.®' .The king of France was loaded with 
chains, but the generous victor, a great-grandson of the in Egypt, ^ 
brother of Saladin, sent a robe of honour to his royal Aprils-^ 
captive, and his deliverance, with that of his soldiers, was *^*' 
obtained by the restitution of Damietta ®® and the payment of four 
hundred thousand pieces of gold. In a soft and luxurious climate 
the degenerate children of the companions of Noureddin and Saladin 
were incapable of resisting the flower of European chivalry; they 
triumphed by the arms of their slaves or Mamalukes, the hardy 
natives of Tartary, who at a tender age had been purchased of the 
Syrian merchants, and were educated in the camp and palace of the 
sultan. But Egypt soon afforded a new example of the danger of 
praetorian bands ; and the rage of these ferocious animals, who had 
been let loose on the strangers, was provoked to devour their bene- 
factor. In the pride of conquest, Touran Shaw, the last of his 
race, was murdered by his Mamalukes ; and the most daring of the 
assassins entered the chamber of the captive king, with drawn 
scimitars, and their hands imbrued in the blood of their sultan. The 
firmness of Louis commanded their respect ; ®® their avarice prevailed 

^ Savary, in his agreeable Lettres sur I'Egypte, has given a description of Damietta 
(torn. i. lettre xxiii. p. 274-290), and a narrative of the expedition of St. Louis (xxv. 
p. 306-350). 

•* For the ransom of St. Louis a million of byzants was asked and granted; but the 
sultan's generosity reduced that sum to 800,000 byzants, which are valued bjy Joinville 
at 400,000 French livres of his own time, and expressed by Matthew Paris by 100,000 
marks of silver (Ducange, Dissertation xx. sur Joinville). 

^ The idea of the emirs to choose Louis for their sultan is seriously attested by 
Joinville (p. 77, 78), and does not appear to me so absurd as to M. de Voltaire (Hist. 
Q^n^rale, tom. ii. p. 386, 387). The Mamalukes themselves were strangers, rebels, 
and equals : they had felt his valour, they hoped his conversion; and such a motion, 
which was not seconded, might be made perhaps by a secret Christian in their tumul- 
tuous assembly.* ' 

" Wilken, vol. vii. p. 257, thinks the proposition could not have been made in 
earnest.— M. 

VOL. VII. T 
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over cruelty and zeal, the treaty was accomplished, and the king of 
France, with the relics of his army, was permitted to embark f(»* 
Palestine. He wasted four years within the walls of Acre, unable to 
visit Jerusalem, and unwilling to return without glory to his native 
country. 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after sixteen years of 
wisdom and repose, to undertake the seventh and last of the cru- 
sades. His finances were restored, his kingdom was enlarged ; a 
new generation of warriors had arisen, and he embarked with fresh 
confidence at the head of six thousand horse and thirty thousand foot 
The loss of Antioch had provoked the enterprise; a wild hope of 
baptizing the king of Tunis tempted him to steer for the African 
coast ; and the report of an immense treasure reconciled his troops to 

the delay of their voyage to the Holy Land. Instead of a 
before proselyto, he found a siege ; the French panted and died 

the aeyenth On the buming sauds ; St. Louis expired in his tent ; and 
▲j>. 1270, no sooner had he closed his eyes than his son and successor 
^^'^' gave the signal of the retreat ^^** "It is thus," says a 
lively writer, ^^ that a Christian king died near the ruins of Carthage, 
" waging war against the sectaries of Mahomet, in a land to which 
" Dido had introduced the deities of Syria." ^°^ 

A more unjust and absurd constitution cannot be devised than that 

which condemns the natives of a country to perpetual ser- 

Mamaiokes vitudc uudcr the arbitrary dominion of strangers and slaves. 

Aj).' Yet such has been the state of Effvpt above five hundred 

years. The most illustrious sultans of the Bafaarite and 
Borgite dynasties ^^^ were themselves promoted from the Tartar and 
Circassian bands ; and the four-and-twenty beys, or military chiefs, 
have ever been succeeded, not by their sons, but by their servants. 
They produce the great charter of their liberties, the treaty of Selim 
the First with the republic ; ^^^ and the Othman emperor still accepts 
from Egypt a slight acknowledgment of tribute and subjection. 
With some breathing intervals of peace and order, the two dynasties 

*~ See the expedition in the Annals of St. Louis, by William de Nangis, p. 270-287; 
and the Arabic Extracts, p. 545, 555, of the Louvre edition of Joinville. 

"1 Voltaire, Hist. G^n^rale, torn. ii. p. 391. 

los The chronology of the two dynasties of Mamalukes, the Baharites, Turks or 
Tartars of Kipzak, and the Borgites, Circassians, is given by Pocock (Prolegom. ad 
Abulpharag. p. 6-31) and De Guignes (torn. i. p. 264-270) ; their history from Abulfeda, 
Macrizi, &c., to the beginning of the xvth century, by the same M. de Guignes (torn, 
iv. p. 110-328). 

'"3 Savary, Lettres sur TEgypte, torn. ii. lettre xv. p. 189-208. I much question 
the authenticity of this copy; yet it is true that sultan Selim concluded a treaty with 
the Circassians or Mamali:^es of Egypt, and left them in possession of arms, riches, 
and power. See a new Abreg^ de THistoire Ottomane, composed in Egypt, and trans- 
lated by M. Digeon (tom. i. p. 55-58; Paris, 1781), a curious, authentic, and national 
history. 
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are marked as a period of rapine and bloodshed ; *°* but their throne, 
however shaken, reposed on the two pillars of discipline and valour ; 
their sway extended over Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, and Syria; their 
Mamalukes were multiplied from eight hundred to twenty-five thou- 
sand horse ; and their numbers were increased by a provincial militia 
of one hundred and seven thousand foot, and die occasional aid of 
sixty-six thousand Arabs.^°* Princes of such power and spirit could 
not long endure on their coast an hostile and independent nation ; 
and if the ruin of the Franks was postponed about forty years, they 
were indebted to the cares of an unsettled reign, to the invasion of 
the Mogols, and to the occasional aid of some warlike pilgrims. 
Among these the English reader will observe the name of our first 
Edward, who assumed the cross in the lifetime of his father Henry. 
At the head of a thousand soldiers the future conqueror of Wales 
and Scotland delivered Acre from a siege ; marched as far as Nazareth 
with an army of nine thousand men; emulated the fame of his 
unde Richard ; extorted, by his valour, a ten years' truce ; * and 
escaped, with a dangerous wound, from the dagger of a fanatic 
098089111^^^^ Antioch,^^' whose situation had been less Loaeof 
exposed to the calamities of the holy war, was finally occu- fSf^j 
pied and ruined by Bondocdar, or Bibars, sultan of Egypt ^^^ "* 
and Syria ; the Latin principality^ was extinguished ; and the first seat 
of the Christian name was dispeopled by the slaughter of seventeen, 
and the captivity of one hundred, thousand of her inhabitants. The 
maritime towns of Laodicea, Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Jaffa, and the stronger castles of the Hospitalers and Templars, 
successively fell ; and the whole existence of the Franks was confined 
to the city and colony of St John of Acre, which is sometimes de- 
scribed by the more clasgic title of Ptolemais. 

*^ Si totum quo regnum occupftrunt tempiis respiciaa, prsasertim quod fini propius, 
reperies illud bellis, pugnis, injuriis, ao rapinis refertum (Al Jannabi, apud Pocock, 
p. 31). The reign of Mohammed (a.i>. 1311-1341) affords an happy exception (De 
Guignes, tom. iv. p. 208-210). 

i<» They are now reduced to 8500 : but the expense of each Hamaluke maybe rated 
at 100 louis: and Egypt groans under the avarice and insolence of these strangers 
(Voyages de Volney, tom. i. p. 89-187). 

^^ See Carte's History of England, vol. ii. p. 165-175, and his original authors, 
Thomas Wikes and Walter Hemingford (1. iii. c 34, 35), in Qale's Collection (tom. ii. 
p. 97, 589-592). They are both ignorant of the princess Eleanor's piety in sucking the 
poisoned wound, and saving her husband at the risk of her own life. 

^^ Sanutus, Secret. Fidelium Crucis, 1. iii. p. xii. c. 9, and De Guignes, Hist, des 
Hiuis, tom. iv. p. 143, from the Arabic historians. 


* Gibbon colours rather highly the this attempt at assassination. tVilktid, 

success of Edward. Wilken is more vol. vii. p. 602. Ptolemseus Lucoisifl is 

accurate, vol. vii. p. 593, &c. — M. the earliest authority for the devotion of 

^ The sultan Bibars was concerned in Eleanora. Ibid. 605. — M. 
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After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre/®* which is distant about seventy 
miles, became the metropolis of the Latin Christians, and was 
adorned with strong and stately buildings, with aqueducts, an arti- 
ficial port, and a double wall. The population was increased by 
the incessant streams of pilgrims and fugitives ; in the pauses of 
hostility the trade of the East and West was attracted to this con- 
venient station, and the market could offer the produce of every 
clime and the interpreters of every tongue. But in this conflux of 
nations every vice was propagated and practised : of all the disciples 
of Jesus and Mahomet, the male and female inhabitants of Acre 
were esteemed the most corrupt, nor could the abuse of religion be 
corrected by the discipline of law. The city had many sovereigns 
and no government. The kings of Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the 
house of Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts of Tripoli and 
Sidon, the great masters of the hospital, the temple, and the Teutonic 
order, the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the pope's legate, 
the kings of France and England, assumed an independent command ; 
seventeen tribunals exercised the power of life and death ; every 
criminal was protected in the adjacent quarter ; and the perpetual 
jealousy of the nations often burst forth in acts of violence and blood. 
Some adventurers, who disgraced the ensign of the cross, compen- 
sated their want of pay by the plunder of the Mahometan villages ; 
nineteen Syrian merchants, who traded under the public faith, were 
despoiled and hanged by the Christians, and the denial of satisfaction 
justified the arms of the sultan Khalil. He marched against Acre at 
the head of sixty thousand horse and one hundred and forty thou- 
sand foot ; his train of artillery (if I may use the word) was numerous 
and weighty ; the separate timbers of a single engine were trans- 
ported in one hundred waggons ; and the royal historian Abulfeda, 
who served with the troops of Hamah, was himself a spectator of the 
holy war. Whatever might be the vices of the Franks, their courage 
was rekindled by enthusiasm and despair ; but they were torn by 
the discord of seventeen chiefs, and overwhelmed on all sides by the 
The loss of powers of the sultan. After a siege of thirty-three days 
4?HSy ^^^ double wall was forced by the Moslems; the prin- 
J;^*^2gi cipal tower yielded to their engines; the Mamalukes 
May 18. madc a general assault; the city was stormed, and death 
or slavery was the lot of sixty thousand Christians. The convent, 
or rather fortress, of the Templars resisted three days longer ; 
but the great master was pierced with an arrow, and, of five hun- 

»<» The state of Acre is represented in all the chronicles of the times, and most 
accurately in John Villani, 1. vii. c. 144, in Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarom, 
torn. xiii. p. 337, 338. 
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dred knights, only ten were left alive, less happy than the victims 
of the sword, if they lived to suflFer on a scaffold in the unjust and 
cruel proscription of the whole order. The king of Jerusalem, the 
patriarch, and the great master of the hospital effected their retreat 
to the shore ; but the sea was rough, the vessels were insuflScient, and 
great numbers of the fugitives were drowned before they could reach 
the isle of Cyprus, which might comfort Lusignan for the loss of 
Palestine. By the command of the sultan the churches and fortifi- 
cations of the Latin cities were demolished : a motive of avarice or 
fear still opened the holy sepulchre to some devout and defenceless 
pilgrims : and a mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the 
coast which had so long resounded with the world's debate.^^* 

'® See the final expulsion of the Franks m Sanutus, I. iii. p. zii. o. 11-22; Abul- 
feda, Macrizi, &c., in De Guignes, torn. iv. p. 162, 164; and Vertot^ torn. i. 1. iii. p. 
407-428* 


■ After these chapters of Gibbon, the mand par Charles Villars, Paris, 1808,' 

masterly prize composition, ' Kssai sur or the original German, in Heeren's ' Ver- 

rinfluence des Croisades sur I'Europe, mischte Schriffcen,' may be read with great 

par A. H. L. Heeren, traduit de I'Alle- advantage.— M. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

Schism of the Greeks and Latins. — State of Constantinople. — Kb volt 

OF THE BtJLGABIANS. — ISAAO AnGELUS DETHRONED BY HIS BROTHER 

Alexius. — Origin of the Fourth Crusade. — Alliance of the French 
AND Venetians with the Son of Isaac. — Their Naval Expedition to 
Constantinople. — The two Sieges and Final Conquest of the Citt 
BY the Latins. 

The restoration of the Western empire by Charlemagne was speedily 
Schism of ' followed by the separation of the Greek and Latin churches.* 
the Greeks. ^ feligious and national animosity still divides the two 
largest communions of the Christian world ; and the schism of Con- 
stantinople, by alienating her most useful allies, and provoking her 
most dangerous enemies, has precipitated the decline and faU of the 
Roman empire in the East. 
In the course of the present history the aversion of the Greeks for 
the Latins has been often visible and conspicuous. It was 
aversion to oriffinallv derived from the disdain of servitude, inflamed, 

the Latins. t», t • t* r^ • i i •! i» i» 

after the time of Constantino, by the pnde of equality oi 
dominion, and finally exasperated by the preference which their rebel- 
lious subjects had given to the alliance of the Franks. In every age 
the Greeks were proud of their superiority in profane and religious 
knowledge : they had first received the light of Christianity ; they 
had pronounced the decrees of the seven general councik; they 
alone possessed the language of Scripture and philosophy : nor should 
the barbarians, immersed in the . darkness of the West,^ presume to 
argue on the high and mysterious questions of theolo^cal science. 
Those barbarians despised in their turn the restless and subtle levity 
of the Orientals, the authors of every heresy, and blessed their own 
simplicity, which was content to hold the tradition of the apos- 
tolic churcL Yet in the seventh century the synods of Spain, 
and afterwards of France, improved or corrupted the Nicene creed, 

^ In the successive centuries^ from the ixth to the xviiith^ Mosheim traces the 
schism of the Greeks with learning, clearness, and impartiality : the filioque (Institut. 
Hist. Eccles. p. 277), Leo III. p. 303; Photius, p. 307, 308; Michael Cerularius, p. 
370, 371, &c. 

vini^ov yvnftfMtret (Phot. Epist. p. 47, edit. Montacut.). The Oriental patriarch con- 
tinues to apply the images of thunder, earthquake, hail, wild boar, precursors of 
Antichrist, &c. &c. 
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on the mysterious subject of the third person of the Trinity.^ In 
the long controversies of the East the nature and gene- ^ 

J?rOC68BiOIl 

ration of the Christ had been scrupulously defined; and oftheHoiy 
ine well-known relation of father and son seemed to conyey 
a faint image to the human mind. The idea of birth was less ana- 
logous to the Holy Spirit, who, instead of a divine gift or attribute, 
was considered by the Catholics as a substance, a person, a god ; he 
was not begotten, but in the orthodox style he proceeded. Did he 
proceed from the Father alone, perhaps bi/ the Son? or from the 
Father and the Son ? The first of these opinions was asserted by 
the Greeks, the second by the Latins ; and the addition to the 
Nicene creed of the word flioque kindled the flame of discord be- 
tween the Oriental and the Gallic churches. In the origin of the 
dispute the Roman pontifis affected a character of neutrality and 
moderation : * they condemned the innovation, but they acquiesced 
in the sentiment, of their Transalpine brethren : they seemed desirous 
of casting a veil of silence and charity over the superfluous research ; 
and in the correspondence of Charlemagne and Leo the Third, the 
pope assumes the liberality of a statesman, and the prince descends 
to the passions and prejudices of a priest.^ But the orthodoxy of 
Rome spontaneously obeyed the impulse of her temporal policy ; and 
the jilioqae^ which Leo wished to erase, was transcribed in the symbol 
and chanted in the liturgy of the Vatican. The Nicene and Atha^ 
nasian creeds are held as the Catholic faith, without which none can 
be saved ; and both Papists and Protestants must now sustain and 
return the anathemas of the Greeks, who deny the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father. Such articles 
of faith are not susceptible of treaty ; but the rules of dis- y^^^^j 
cipline will vary in remote and independent churches ; and ecclesiastical 
the reason, even of divines, might allow that the difference 
is inevitable and harmless. The craft or superstition of Rome has 
imposed on her priests and deacons the rigid obligation of celibacy ; 
among the Greeks it is confined to the bishops ; the loss is compen- 

^ The myBterious subject of the procession of the Holy Ghost is discussed in the 
historical, theological, and controversial sense, or nonsense, by the Jesuit Petavius. 
(Dogmata Theologica, torn. ii. 1. vii. p. 362-440.) 

^ Before the shrine of St. Peter he placed two shields of the weight of 94^ pounds 
of pure silver; on which he inscribed the text of both creeds (utroque symbolo) pro 
amore et cauteld orthodoxse fidei (Anastaa. in Leon. III. in Muratori, torn. iii. pars i. 
p. 208). His language most clearly prove^s that neither the filioque nor the Atha- 
nasian creed were received at Rome about the year 830. 

^ The Missi of Charlemagne pressed him to declare that all who rejected the 
filioque, at least the doctrine, must be damned. All, replies the pope, are not 
capable of reaching the altiora mysteria; qui potuerit, et non voluerit, salvus esse 
non potest (Collect. Concil. torn. ix. p. 277-286). The potuerit would leave a laige 
loophole of salvation) 
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sated by dignity or annihilated by age ; and the parochial clergy, 
the papas, enjoy the conjugal society of the wives whom they have 
married before their entrance into holy orders. A question concern- 
ing the Azyrm was fiercely debated in the eleventh century, and the 
essence of the Eucharist was supposed in the East and West to 
depend on the use of leavened or unleavened bread. Shall I 
mention in a serious history the furious reproaches that were urged 
against the Latins, who for a long while remained on the defensive ? 
They neglected to abstain, according to the apostolical decree, from 
things strangled, and from blood : they fasted, a Jewish observance I 
on the Saturday of each week : during the first week of Lent they 
permitted the use of milk and cheese ; * their infirm monks were in- 
dulged in the taste of flesh ; and animal grease was substituted for 
the want of vegetable oil : the holy chrism or unction in baptism was 
reserved to the episcopal order ; the bishops, as the bridegrooms of 
their churches, were decorated with rings ; their priests shaved their 
faces, and baptized by a single immersion. Such were the crimes 
which provoked the zeal of the patriarchs of Constantinople, and 
which were justified with equal zeal by the doctors of the Latin 
church.'' 

Bigotry and national aversion are powerful magnifiers of every 
Ambitious objcct of disputc ; but the immediate cause of the schism of 
?hJS ""^ the Greeks may be traced in the emulation of the leading 
ofconBton- prclatcs, who maintained the supremacy of the old metro- 
SiTpi^er^ polis, superior to all, and of the reigning capital, inferior to 
A.D. 867-886. none, in the Christian world. About the middle of the 
ninth century, Photius,® an ambitious layman, the captain of the 
guards and principal secretary, was promoted by merit and favour 
to the more desirable office of patriarch of Constantinople. In science, 
even ecclesiastical science, he surpassed the clergy of the age ; and 
the purity of his morals has never been impeached : but his ordi- 
nation was hasty, his rise was irregular ; and Ignatius, his abdicated 
predecessor, was yet supported by the public compassion and the 
obstinacy of his adherents. They appealed to the tribunal of 
Nicholas the First, one of the proudest and most aspiring of the 

' In France, after some harslier laws, the eccleedastioal difloipline is now relaxed: 
milk, cheese, and butter are become a perpetual, and eggs an annual, indulgence in 
Lent (Vie priv^ des Fran9ois, torn. ii. p. 27-38). 

^ The original monuments of the schism, of the charges of the Greeks against the 
Latins, are deposited in the epistles of Photius (Epist. Encyclica, ii. p. 47-61) and 
of Michael Cerularius (Canisii Antiq. Lectiones, tom. iii. p. i. p. 281-324, edit. 
Basnage, with the prolix answer of Cardinal Humbert). 

^ The xth volume of the Venice edition of the Councils contains all the acts of the 
synods, and history of Photius : they are abridged, with a faint tinge of prejudice or 
prudence, by Dupin and Fleury. 
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Roman pontifis, who embraced the welcome opportunity of judging 
and condemning his rival of the East Their quarrel was embittered 
by a conflict of jurisdiction over the king andnection of the Bulgarians ; 
nor was their recent conversion to Christianity of much avail to either 
prelate, unless he could number the proselytes among the subjects of 
his power. With the sud of his court the Greek patriarch was vic- 
torious ; but in the furious contest he deposed in his turn the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and involved the Latin church in the reproach of 
heresy and schism. Photius sacrificed the peace of the world to a 
short and precarious reign : he fell with his patron, the Caesar Bardas ; 
and Basil the Macedonian performed an act of justice in the restora- 
tion of Ignatius, whose age and dignity had not been suflSciently 
respected. From his monastery, or prison, Photius solicited the 
favour of the emperor by pathetic complaints and artful flattery ; and 
the eyes of his rival were scarcely closed when he was again restored 
to the throne of Constantinople. After the death of Basil he expe- 
rienced the vicissitudes of courts and the ingratitude of a royal pupil : 
the patriarch was again deposed, and in his last solitary hours he 
might regret the freedom of a secular and studious life. In each 
revolution the breath, the nod, of the sovereign had been accepted by 
a submissive clergy; and a synod of three hundred bishops was 
always prepared to hail the triumph, or to stigmatise the fall, of the 
holy, or the execrable, Photius.® By a delusive promise of succour 
or reward, the popes were tempted to countenance these various pro- 
ceedings; and the synods of Constantinople were ratified by their 
epistles or legates. But the court and the people, Ignatius and 
Photius, were equally adverse to their claims ; their ministers were 
insulted or imprisoned ; the procession of the Holy Ghost was for- 
gotten ; Bulgaria was for ever annexed to the Byzantine throne ; and 
the schism was prolonged by their rigid censure of all the multiplied 
ordinations of an irregular patriarch. The darkness and corruption 
of the tenth century suspended the intercourse, without reconciling 
the minds, of the two nations. But when the Norman sword restored 
the churches of Apulia to the jurisdiction of Rome, the departing 
flock was warned, by a petulant epistle of the Greek patriarch, to 
avoid and abhor the errors of the Latins. The rising majesty of 
Rome could no longer brook the insolence of a rebel ; and Michael 
Cerularius was excommunicated in the heart of Constantinople by 
the pope's legates. Shaking the dust from their feet, they deposited 

^ The synod of Constantinople, held in the year 869, is the viiith of the general 
councils, the last assembly of the East which is recognised by the Boman church. 
She rejects the synods of Constantinople of the years 867 and 879, which were, how- 
ever, equally numerous and noisy; but they were favourable to Photius. 
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on the altar of St Sophia a direful anathema, ^^ which enumerates 
The popes the sevou mortal heresies of the Greeks, and devctes the 
Sf^te Se' g^iilty teachers, and their unhappy sectaries, to the eternal 
ScS^ society of the devil and his angels. According to the 
BUuitfaopie emergencies of the church and state, a friendly correspond- 
A D^io54 ^^^ ^^ sometimes resumed ; the language of charity and 
July 16. concord was sometimes affected ; but the Greeks have 
never recanted their errors, the popes have never repealed their sen- 
tence ; and from this thunderbolt we may date the consummation of 
the schism. It was enlarged by each ambitious step of the Roman 
pontiffs : the emperors blushed and trembled at the ignominious fate 
of their royal brethren of Germany ; and the people was scandalised 
by the temporal power and military life of the Latin clergy. ^^ 

The aversion of the Greeks and Latins was nourished and mani- 
fested in the three first expeditions to the Holy Land. 
the Greeks Alcxius G)mnenus contrived the absence at least of the 

A.D. ' formidable pilsrims: his successors, Manuel and Isaac 
Angelus, conspired with the Moslems for the ruin of the 
greatest princes of the Franks ; and their crooked and malignant 
policy was seconded by the active and voluntary obedience of every 
order of their subjects. Of this hostile temper a large portion may 
doubtless be ascribed to the difference of language, dress, and manners, 
which severs and alienates the nations of the globe. The pride as 
well as the prudence of the sovereign was deeply wounded by the 
intrusion of foreign armies that claimed a right of traversing his 
dominions, and passing under the walls of his capital : his subjects 
were insulted and plundered by the rude strangers of the West : and 
the hatred of the pusillanimous Greeks was sharpened by secret envy 
of the bold and pious enterprises of the Franks. But these profane 
causes of national enmity were fortified and inflamed by the venom 
of religious zeal. Instead of a kind embrace, an hospitable reception 
from their Christian brethren of the East, every tongue was taught to 
repeat the names of schismatic and heretic, more odious to an ortho- 
dox ear than those of pagan and infidel : instead of being loved for 
the general conformity of faith and worship, they were abhorred for 
some rules of discipline, some questions of theology, in which them- 
selves or their teachers might differ from the Oriental church. In 
the crusade of Louis the Seventh the Greek clergy washed and 

'^ See tills anathema in the Councils, torn. zi. p. 1457- 1460. 

i> Anna Conmena (Alexiad, 1. i.p. 31-33 [torn. i. p. 63-68, ed. Bonn]) represents the 
abhorrence, not only of the church, but of the palace, for Gregory VII., the popes, and 
rhe Latin communion. The style of Cinnamus and Nicetas is still more vehement. 
Yet how calm is the voice of history compared with that of polemics ! 
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purified the altars which had been defiled by the sacrifice of a French 
priest The companions of Frederic Barbarossa deplore the injuries 
which they endured, both in word and deed, from the peculiar rancour 
of the bishops and monks. Their prayers and sermons excited the 
people against the impious barbarians ; and the patriarch is accused 
of declaring that the faithful might obtain the redemption of all their 
sins by the extirpation of the schismatics.^^ An enthusiast named 
Dorotheus alarmed the fears and restored the confidence of the 
emperor by a prophetic assurance that the German heretic, after 
assaulting the gate of Blachemes, would be made a signal example 
of the divine vengeance. The passage of these mighty armies were 
rare and perilous events ; but the crusades introduced a frequent and 
familiar intercourse between the two nations, which enlarged 
their knowledge without abating their prejudices. The atoonstan- 
wealth and luxury of Constantinople demanded the produc- ^^ * ' 
tions of every climate : these imports were balanced by the art and 
labour of her numerous inhabitants ; her situation invites the com- 
merce of the world ; and, in every period of her existence, that com- 
merce has been in the hands of foreigners. After the decline of 
Amalphi, the Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese introduced their fac- 
tories and settlements into the capital of the empire : their services 
were rewarded with honours and immunities ; they acquired the pos- 
session of lands and houses, their families were multiplied by mar- 
riages with the natives, and, after the toleration of a Mahometan 
mosque, it was impossible to interdict the churches of the Roman 
rite.^^ The two wives of Manuel Comnenus^* were of the race of 
the Franks : the first, a sister-in-law of the emperor Conrad ; the 
second, a daughter of the prince of Antioch : he obtained for his son 
Alexius a daughter of Philip Augustus king of France ; and he 
bestowed his own daughter on a marquis of Montferrat, who was 
educated and dignified in the palace of Constantinople. The Greek 
encountered the arms, and aspired to the empire, of the West : he 


13 


His anonymous historian (de Expedit. Asiat. Fred. I. in Canisii Lection. Antiq. 
torn. iii. pars ii. p. 511, edit. Basnage) mentions the sermons of the Greek patriarch, 
quomodo Grsecis injunxerat in remissionem peccatorum peregrines occidere et delere 
de terrft. Tagino observes (in Scriptores Freher. torn. i. p. 409, edit. Struv.), Qrsci 
hsereticos nos appellant : clerici et monachi dictis et &ctis persequuntur. We may 
add the declaration of the emperor Baldwin fifteen years afterwanls: Hsec est (gens) 
quae Latinos omnes non hominum nomine, sed canum dignabatur; quorum sanguinem 
effimdere pen^ inter merita reputabant (G^sta Innocent. III. c. 92, in Muratori, Script. 
Herum Italicarum, tom. iii. pars i. p. 536). There may be some exaggeration, but it 
was as effectual for the action and re-action of hatred. 

" See Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. vi. p. 161, 162 [tom. i. p. 286, sq., ed. Bonn]) and 
a remarkable passage of Nicetas (in ]\(Lmuel, 1. v. c. 9 [p. 223, ed. Bonn]), who 
observes of the Venetians, tutrii vfAnm »€ti ^^r^iat r^y Kmcrmrrivav *iXtt rns olmiag 
4A.X«^yT0, &C. 

^* Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 186, 187. 
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esteemed the valour, and trusted the fidelity, of the Franks ; *^ their 
military talents were unfitly recompensed by the lucrative offices of 
judges and treasurers ; the policy of Manuel had solicited the alliance 
of the pope ; and the popular voice accused him of a partial bias to 
the nation and religion of the Latins.^^ During his reign and that 
of his successor Alexius, they were exposed at Constantinople to the 
reproach of foreigners, heretics, and favourites ; and this triple guilt 
was severely expiated in the tumult which announced the return and 
elevation of Andronicus.^' The people rose in arms: from 
sacre,™ the Asiatic shore the tyrant despatched his troops and 
Aj). 118 . galleys to assist the national revenge ; and the hopeless re- 
sistance of the strangers served only to justify the rage and sharpen 
the daggers of the assassins. Neither age, nor sex, nor the ties of 
friendship or kindred, c#uld save the victims of national hatred, and 
avarice, and religious zeal : the Latins were slaughtered in their houses 
and in the streets ; their quarter was reduced to ashes ; the clergy were 
burnt in their churches, and the sick in their hospitals ; and some 
estimate may be formed of the slain from the clemency which sold 
above four thousand Christians in perpetual slavery to the Turks. 
The priests and monks were the loudest and most active in the de- 
struction of the schismatics : and they chanted a thanksgiving to the 
Lord when the head of a Roman cardinal, the pope's legate, was 
severed from his body, fastened to the tail of a dog, and dragged, 
with savage mockery, through the city. The more diligent of the 
strangers had retreated, on the first alarm, to their vessels, and 
escaped through the Hellespont from the scene of blood. In their 
flight they burnt and ravaged two hundred miles of the sea-coast, 
inflicted a severe revenge on the guiltless subjects of the empire, 
marked the priests and monks as their peculiar enemies, and com- 
pensated, by the accumulation of plunder, the loss of their property 
and friends. On their return they exposed to Italy and Europe the 
wealth and weakness, the perfidy and malice of the Greeks, whose 
vices were painted as the genuine characters of heresy and schism. 
The scruples of the first crusaders had neglected the fairest oppor- 

** Nicetas in Manuel. 1. vii. c. 2 [p. 267, ed. Bonn]. Regnante enim (Manuele) 
• . . , apud eum tantam Latinus populus repererat gratiam ut neglectis Grseculis 
suis tanquiun viris moUibus et effeminatis, .... soils Latinis grandia committeret 
negotia .... erga eos profusa liberalitate abundabat, ex omni orbe ad eum tanquam 
ad benefactorem nobiles et ignobiles concurrebant. VTillelm. Tyr. xxii. c. 10. 

^^ The suspicions of the Greeks would have been confirmed, if they had seen the 
political epistles of Manuel to pope Alexander III., the enemy of his enemy Frederic I., 
in which the emperor declares his wish of uniting the Greeks and Latins as one flock 
under one shepherd, &c. (See Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. xv. p. 187, 213, 243.) 

*^ See the Greek and Latin narratives in Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, c. 10 [p. 320, 
ed. Bonn]) and William of Tyre (1. xxii. c. 10, 11, 12, 13); the first soft .and concise, 
the second loud, copious, and tragical. 
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tunitles of securing, by the possession of Constantinople, the way to 
the Holy Land : a domestic revolution invited, and almost compelled, 
the French and Venetians to achieve the conquest of the Roman 
empire of the East 

In the series of the Byzantine princes I have exhibited the hypo- 
crisy and ambition, the tyranny and fall, of Andronicus, ^ 
the last male of the Comnenian family who rei&nied at character 

. , , of Isaac 

Constantinople. The revolution which cast him headlong Angeius, 
from the throne saved and exalted Isaac Angeius,^® who ii86."fi95, 
descended by the females from the same Imperial dynasty. ^^'* ^^' 
The successor of a second Nero might have found it an easy task to 
deserve the esteem and affection of his subjects : they sometimes had 
reason to regret the administration of Andronicus. The sound and 
vigorous mind of the tyrant was capable of discerning the connection 
between his own and the public interest ; and while he was feared by 
all who could inspire him with fear, the unsuspected people, and the 
remote provinces, might bless the inexorable justice of their master. 
But his successor was vain and jealous of the supreme power, which 
he wanted courage and abilities to exercise : his vices were pernicious, 
his virtues (if he possessed any virtues) were useless, to mankind ; 
and the Greeks, who imputed their calamities to his negligence, 
denied him the merit of any transient or accidental benefits of the 
times. Isaac slept on the throne, and was awakened only by the 
sound of pleasure : his vacant hours were amused by comedians and 
buflfoons, and even to these buffoons the emperor was an object of 
contempt : his feasts and buildings exceeded the examples of royal 
luxury : the number of his eunuchs and domestics amounted to twenty 
thousand ; and a daily sum of four thousand pounds of silver would 
swell to four millions sterling the annual expense of his household 
and table. His poverty was relieved by oppression ; and the public 
discontent was inflamed by equal abuses in the collection and the 
application of the revenue. While the Greeks numbered the days 
of their servitude, a flattering prophet, whom he rewarded with the 
dignity of patriarch, assured him of a long and victorious reign of 
thirty-two years, during which he should extend his sway to Mount 
Libanus, and his conquests beyond the Euphrates. But his only step 
towards the accomplishment of the prediction was a splendid and 
scandalous embassy to Saladin,^^ to demand the restitution of the 

*^ The liiBtory of the reign of Isaac Angeius is composed in three books, by the 
senator Nicetas (p. 22^290); and his offices of logothete, or principal secretary, and 
judge of the veil or palace, could not bribe the impartiality of the historian. He 
wrote, it is true, s^r the fall and death of his benefiekctor. 

'» See Bohadm, Vit. Saladin. p. 129-131, 226, vers. Schultens. The ambassador 
of Isaac was equally versed in the Greek, French, and Arabic languages; a rare instance 
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holy sepulchre, and to propose an offensive and defensive league with 
the enemy of the Christian name. In these unworthy hands, of Isaac 
and his brother, the remains of the Greek empire crumbled into dust. 
The island of Cyprus, whose name excites the ideas of elegance and 
pleasure, was usurped by his namesake, a Comnenian prince ; and 
by a strange concatenation of events, the sword of our English 
Richard bestowed that kingdom on the house of Lusignan, a rich 
compensation for the loss of Jerusalem. 

The honour of the monarchy and the safety of the capital were 
Revolt of the ^^^P^J wouudcd by the revolt of the Bulgarians and Wal- 
Buigarians. lachiaus. Siucc the victory of the second Basil, they had 
supported, above an hundred and seventy years, the loose 
dominion of the Byzantine princes ; but no effectual measures had 
been adopted to impose the yoke of laws and manners on these savage 
tribes. By the command of Isaac, their sole means of subsistence, 
their flocks and herds, were driven away to contribute towards the 
pomp of the royal nuptials ; and their fierce warriors were exaspe- 
rated by the denial of equal rank and pay in the military service. 
Peter and Asan, two powerful chiefs, of the race of the ancient 
kings,^^ asserted their own rights and the national freedom : their 
demoniac imp stors proclaimed to the crowd that their glorious 
patron St. Demetrius had for ever deserted the cause of the Greeks : 
and the conflagration spread from the banks of the Danube to the 
hills of Macedonia and Thrace. After some faint efforts, Isaac 
Angelus and his brother acquiesced in their independence ; and the 
Imperial troops were soon discouraged by the bones of their fellow- 
soldiers that were scattered along the passes of Mount Haemus. By 
the arras and policy of John, or Joannices, the second kingdom of 
Bulgaria was firmly established. The subtle barbarian sent an em- 
bassy to Innocent the Third to acknowledge himself a genuine son of 
Rome in descent and religion,^^ and humbly received from the pope 
the licence of coining money, the royal title, and a Latin archbishop 
or patriarch. The Vatican exulted in the spiritual conquest of Bul- 
garia, the first object of the schism ; and if the Greeks could have 

in those times. His embassies were received with honour, dismissed without effect^ 
and reported with scandal in the West. 

^ Ducange, Familise Dalmaticse, p. 318, 819, 320. The original correspondence of 
the Bulgarian king and the Roman pontiff is inscribed in the Gesta Innocent, III. 
c. 66-82, p. 513-525. 

'* The pope acknowledges his pedigree, a nobili urbis BomsB prosapift genitores tui 
originem traxerunt. This tradition, and the strong resemblance of the Latin and 
Wallachian idioms, are explained byM. D'Anville (Etats de TEurope, p. 258-262). The 
Italian colonies of the Dacia of Trajan were swept away by the tide of emigration from 
the Danube to the Volga, and brought back by another wave from the Volga to the 
Danube. Possible, but strange ! 
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preserved the prerogatives of the church, they would gladly have re- 
signed the rights of the monarchy. 

The Bulgarians were malicious enough to pray for the long life of 
Isaac Angelus, the surest pledge of their freedom and pros- usaraauoii 
peritv. Yet their chiefs could involve in the same indis- andcEuicter 

r J i/»«ii»i»i_ of Alexius 

criminate contempt the family and nation oi the emperor. Angelas. 
" In all the Greeks," said Asan to his troops, " the same nw-im 
" climate, and character, and education, will be productive ^" ^\ 
" of the same fruits. Behold my lance," continued the warrior, " and 
*' the long streamers that float in the wind. They differ only in 
" colour ; they are formed of the same silk, and fashioned by the 
" same workman ; nor has the stripe that is stained in purple any 
" superior price or value above its fellows." ^^ Several of these can- 
didates for the purple successively rose and fell under the empire of 
Isaac : a general who had repelled the fleets of Sicily was driven to 
revolt and ruin by the ingratitude of the prince ; and his luxurious 
-repose was disturbed by secret conspiracies and popular insurrections. 
The emperor was saved by accident, or the merit of his servants : he 
was at length oppressed by an ambitious brother, who, for the hope 
of a precarious diadem, forgot the obligations of nature, of loyalty, 
and of friendship.^^ While Isaac in the Thracian valleys pursued 
the idle and solitary pleasures of the chase, his brother, Alexius 
Angelus, was invested with the purple by the unanimous suffrage of 
th*e camp : the capital and the clergy subscribed to their choice ; and 
the vanity of the new sovereign rejected the name of his fathers for 
the lofty and royal appellation of the Comnenian race. On the des- 
picable character of Isaac I have exhausted the language of contempt, 
and can only add that in a reign of eight years the baser Alexius ^* 
was supported by the masculine vices of his wife Euphrosyne. The 
first intelligence of his fall was conveyed to the late emperor by the 
hostile aspect and pursuit of the guards, no longer his own : he fled 
before them above fifty miles as far as Stagyra in Macedonia ; but 
the fugitive, without an object or a follower, was arrested, brought 
back to Constantinople, deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lone- 
some tower, on a scanty allowance of bread and water. At the 

^ This parable is in the best savage style; but I wish the Wallach had not intro- 
duced the classic name of Mysians, the experiment of the magnet or loadstone, and 
the passage of an old comic poet (Nicetas, in Alex. Comneno, 1. i. p. 299, 300 [ed» 
Par.; p. 613, ed. Bonn]). 

^ The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of Alexius, by supposing that he had been 
released by his brother Isaac from Turkish captivity. This pathetic tale had doubtless 
been repeated at Venice and Zara; but I do not readily discover its grounds in the 
Qreek historians. 

^ See the reign of Alexius Angelus, or Comnenus, in the three books of Nicetas, 
p. 291-352. 
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moment of the revolution, his son Alexius, whom he educated in the 
hope of empire, was twelve years of age. He was spared by the 
usurper, and reduced to attend his triumph both in peace and war ; 
but as the army was encamped on the sea-shore, an Italian vessel 
facilitated the escape of the royal youth ; and, in the disguise of a 
common sailor, he eluded the search of his enemies, passed the Hel- 
lespont, and found a seciwe refuge in the isle of Sicily. After saluting 
the threshold of the apostles, and imploring the protection of Pope 
Innocent the Third, Alexius accepted the kind invitation of his sister 
Irene, the wife of Philip of Swabia, king of the Romans. But in his 
passage through Italy he heard that the flower of Western chivalry 
was assembled at Venice for the deliverance of the Holy Land ; and 
a ray of hope was kindled in his bosom that their invincible swords 
might be employed in his father's restoration. 

About ten or twelve years after the loss of Jerusalem, the nobles 

of France were again summoned to the holy war by the 
crusade, voico of a third prophet, less extravagant, perhaps, tha^j 

Peter the Hermit, but far below St. Bernard in the merit of 
an orator and a statesman. An illiterate priest of the neighbourhood 
of Paris, Fulk of Neuilly,^* forsook his parochial duty, to assume the 
more flattering character of a popular and itinerant missionary. The 
fame of his sanctity and miracles was spread over the land : he 
declaimed, with severity and vehemence, against the vices of the 
age ; and his sermons, which he preached in the streets of Paris, 
converted the robbers, the usurers, the prostitutes, and even the 
doctors and scholars of the university. No sooner did Innocent the 
Third ascend the chair of St. Peter than he proclaimed in Italy, 
Germany, and France, the obligation of a new crusada^^ The 
eloquent pontiff described the ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph of the 
Pagans, and the shame of Christendom : his liberality proposed the 
redemption of sins, a plenary indulgence to all who should serve in 
Palestine, either a year in person, or two years by a substitute : ^"^ 
and among his legates and orators who blew the sacred trumpet, 
Fulk of Neuilly was the loudest and most successful. The situation 
of the principal monarchs was averse to the pious summons. The 

** See Fleury, Hist. Eccl^s. torn. xvi. p. 26, &c., and Villehardouin, No. 1, with the 
observations of Ducange, which I always mean to quote with the original text. 

*• The contemporary life of Pope Innocent III., published by Baluze and Muratori 
(Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, torn. iii. pars i. p. 486-568), is most valuable for the 
important and original documents which are inserted in the text. The bull of the 
crusade may be read, c. 84, 86 [p. 526]. 

^ Por-ce que cil pardon fut issi gran, si s*en esmeurent mult li cuers des genz, et 
mult s'en croisierent, porce que li pardons ere si gran. Villehardouin, No. 1. Our 
philosophers may refine on the causes of the crusades, but such were the genuine 
feelings of a French knight. 
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emperor Frederic the Second was a child ; and his kingdom of 

Gennany was disputed by the rival houses of Brunswick and Swabia, 

the memorable factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, Philip 

Augustus of France had performed, and could not be persuaded to 

renew, the perilous vow ; but as he was not less ambitious of praise 

than of power, he cheerfully instituted a perpetual fund for the 

defence of the Holy Land. Richard of England was satiated with 

the glory and misfortunes of his first adventure, and he presumed to 

deride the exhortations of Fulk of Neuilly, who was not abashed in 

the presence of kings. "You advise me," said Plantagenet, "to 

" dismiss my three daughters, pride, avarice, and incontinence : I 

" bequeath them to the most deserviug ; my pride to the knighta- 

" templars, my avarice to the monks of Cisteaux, and my incon- 

" tinence to the prelates." But the preacher was heard and obeyed 

by the great vassals, the princes of the second order ; and Theobald, 

or Thibaut, count of Champagne, was the foremost in the holy race. 

The valiant youth, at the age of twenty-two years, was encouraged 

by the domestic examples of his father, who marched in the second 

crusade, and of his elder brother, who had ended his days in Palestine 

with the title of King of Jerusalem : two thousand two hundred 

knights owed service and homage to his peerage : ^® the nobles of 

Champagne excelled in all the exercises of war ; ^^ and, by his 

marrias^e with the heiress of Navarre, Thibaut could draw 

a band of hardy Gascons from either side of the Pyrenaean the barons 

, • TT* • • T • M p of France. 

mountains. His companion m arms was Louis count of 
Blois and Chartres ; like himself of regal lineage, for both the princes 
were nephews, at the same time, of the kings of France and England. 
In a crowd of prelates and barons, who imitated their zeal, I dis- 
tinguish the birth and merit of Matthew of Montmorency; the 
famous Simon of Montfort, the scourge of the Albigeois; and a 
valiant noble, Jeflfrey of Villehardouin,^° marshal of Champagne,^^ 
who has condescended, in the rude idiom of his age and country ,^^ to 

^ This number of fiefs (of which 1800 owed liege homage) was enrolled in the 
church of St. Stephen at IVoyes, and attested^ a.d. 1218^ by the marshal and butler 
of Champagne (Ehicange, Observ. p. 254). 

^ Campania .... militise privilegio singularius excellit .... in tyrociniis 
.... prolusione armorum^ &;c. Ducange^p. 249^ from the old Chronicle of Jerusalem^ 
A.D. 1177-1199. 

^ The name of Yillehardouin was taken from a village and castle in the diocese of 
Troves, near the river Aube, between Bar and Arcis. The family was ancient and 
noble : the elder branch of our historian existed after the year 1400 ; the younger, 
which acquired the principality of Achaia, merged in the house of Savoy (Ducange, 
p. 235-245). 

^' This ofiBce was held by his father and his descendants; but Ducange has not 
hunted it with his usual sagacity. I find that, in the year 1356, it was in the family 
of Confians; but these provincial have been long since eclipsed by the national mar- 
fhals of France. 

^ This language, of which I shall produce some specimens, is explained by Vigenere 

VOL. VII. U 
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write or dictate ^ an ori^al narrative of the councils and actions in 
which he hore a memorable part At the same time, Baldwin 
count of Flanders, who had married the sister of Thibaut, assumed 
the cross at Bruges, with his brother Henry and the principal knights 
and citizens of that rich and industrious province.'* The vow which 
the chiefs had pronounced in churches, they ratified in tournaments : 
the operations of the war were debated in full and frequent assemblies : 
and it was resolved to seek the deliverance of Palestine in Egypt, a 
country, since Saladin's death, which was almost ruined by famine 
and civil war. But the fate of so many royal armies displayed the 
toils and perils of a land expedition ; and if the Flemings dwelt along 
the ocean, the French barons were destitute of ships and ignorant of 
navigation. They embraced the wise resolution of choosing six 
deputies or representatives, of whom Villehardouin was one, with a 
discretionary trust to direct the motions, and to pledge the faith, of 
the whole confederacy. The maritime states of Italy were alone 
possessed of the means of transporting the holy warriors with their 
arms and horses ; and the six deputies proceeded to Venice to solicit, 
on motives of piety or interest, the aid of that powerful republic. 

In the invasion of Italy by Attila, I have mentioned '* the flight of 
state of the the Venetians from the fallen cities of the continent, and 
^*°*JS;^ their obscure shelter in the chain of islands that line the 
697-1200. extremity of the Adriatic Gulf. In the midst of the waters, 
free, indigent, laborious, and inaccessible, they gradually coalesced into 
a republic : the first foundations of Venice were laid in the island of 
Kialto; and the annual election of the twelve tribunes was super- 
seded by the permanent office of a duke or doge. On the verge of 
the two empires, the Venetians exult in the belief of primitive and 
perpetual independence.'® Against the Latins their antique freedom 
has been asserted by the sword, and may be justified by the pen. 
Charlemagne himself resigned all claims of sovereignty to the islands 


and Ducange, in a version and glossary. The President Des Brosses (M^chanisme des 
Langues, torn. ii. p. 83) gives it as the example of a language whic^ has ceased to 
be French, and is understood only by grammarians. 

^ His age, and his own expression, moi qui ceste oauvre dicta (No. 62, &c.), may 
justify the suspicion (more probable than Mr. Wood's on Homer) that he could 
neither read nor write. Tet Champagne may boast of the two first historians, the 
noble authors of French prose, Villehardouin and Joinville. 

^ The crusade and reigns of the counts of Flanders, Baldwin and his brother 
Henry, are the subject of a particular historv by the Jesuit Doutremens (Con- 
stantinopolis Belgica; Tumaci, 1638, in 4to.), which I have only seen with the eyes 
of Ducange. 

» History, &c., vol. iv. p. 242, 243. 

* The foimdation and independence of Venice, and Pepin's invasion, are discussed 
by Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. a.d. 810, No. 4, &c.) and Beretti (Dissert. Chorograph. 
Italise medii ^vi, in Muratori, Script, tom. x. p. 153). The two critics have a slight 
bias, the Frenchman adverse, the Italian fiivoiurable, to the republic. 
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of the Adriatic Gulf : his son Pepin was repulsed in the attacks of the 
lagunas or canals, too deep for the cavalry, and too shallow for the 
vessels ; and in every age, under the German Caesars, the lands of the 
republic have been clearly distinguished from the kingdom of Italy. 
But the inhabitants of Venice were considered by themselves, by 
strangers, and by their sovereigns, as an inalienable portion of the 
Greek empire : '^ in the ninth and tenth centuries the proofe of their 
subjection are numerous and unquestionable ; and the vain titles, the 
servile honours, of the Byzantine court, so ambitiously solicited by 
their dukes, would have degraded the magistrates of a free people. 
But the bands of this dependence, which was never absolute or rigid, 
were imperceptibly relaxed by the ambition of Venice and the 
weakness of Constantinople. Obedience was softened into respect, 
privilege ripened into prerogative, and the freedom of domestic 
government was fortified by the independence of foreign dominion. 
The maritime cities of Istria and Dalmatia bowed to the sovereigns 
of the Adriatic ; and when they armed against the Normans in the 
cause of Alexius, the emperor applied, not to the duty of his subjects, 
but to the gratitude and generosity of his faithful allies. The sea 
was their patrimony : '® the western parts of the Mediterranean, from 
Tuscany to Gibraltar, were indeed abandoned to their rivals of Pisa 
and Genoa ; but the Venetians acquired an early and lucrative share 
of the commerce of Greece and Egypt. Their riches increased with 
the increasing demand of Europe : their manufactures of silk and 
glass, perhaps the institution of their bank, are of high antiquity ; 
and they enjoyed the fruits of their industry in the magnificence of 
public and private life. To assert her flag, to avenge her injuries, to 
protect the freedom of navigation, the republic could launch and man 
a fleet of an hundred galleys ; and the Greeks, the Saracens, and the 
Normans were encountered by her naval arms. The Franks of Syria 
were assisted by the Venetians in the reduction of the sea-coast ; but 
their zeal was neither blind nor disinterested ; and in the conquest of 
Tyre they shared the sovereignty of a city, the first seat of the 

^ When the son of Charlemagne asserted his right of sovereignty, he was answered 
by the loyal Venetians, «rt nfuTs lavXtii ^iXa/ttv tlveu rw *Ft*/Aait*v fia^iJiitti (Constantin. 
Porphyrogenit. de Administrat. Imperii, pars ii. c. 28, p. 85); and the report of tiie 
ixth establishes the fact of the xth century, which is confirmed by the embassy of 
Liutprand of Cremona. The annual tribute, which the emperor allows them to pay 
to the king of Italy, alleviates, by doubling, their servitude; but the hateful word 
hvXa) must be translated, as in the charter of 827 (Laugier, Hist, de Venise, torn. i. 
p. 67, &c.\ by the softer appellation of subditi, or fideles. 

^ See tne xxvth and xxxth dissertations of the Antiquitates medii M^i of Muratori. 
From Anderson's History of Commerce, I understand that the Venetians did nottrad6 
to England before the year 1323. The most flourishing state of their wealth and 
commerce in the beginning of the xvth century is agreeably described by the Abb€ 
Dubos (Hist, de la Ligue de Cambray, tom. ii. p. 443-480). 
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commerce of the world. The policy of Venice was marked by the 
avarice of a trading, and the insolence of a maritime power ; yet her 
ambition was prudent : nor did she often forget that, if armed galleys 
were the effect and safeguard, merchant vessels were the cause and 
supply, of her greatness. In her religion she avoided the schism of 
the Greeks, without yielding a servile obedience to the Roman pontiff; 
and a free intercourse with the infidels of every clime appears to have 
allayed betimes the fever of superstition. Her primitive government 
was a loose mixture of democracy and monarchy: the doge was 
elected by the votes of the general assembly; as long as he was 
popular and successful, he reigned with the pomp and authority of a 
prince ; but in the frequent revolutions of the state, he was depiosed, 
or banished, or slain, by the justice or injustice of the multitude. 
The twelfth century produced the first rudiments of the wise and 
jealous aristocracy, which has reduced the doge to a pageant, and 
the people to a cipher.^* 

When the six ambassadors of the French pilgrims arrived at 


Venice, they were hospitably entertained in the palace of 

AUlanceof ___'.?? . .^ . "^ _ . .. ^ — 

the Frenc] 

Sufs^'*^ Dandolo ; *° and he shone in the last period of human life 

A w\ loni _ _ . - - _ . 


the French St. Mark, by the reiffnmff duke: his name was Henry 

andVene- - _-'•'_. -° ? , . . - -- -.^ 

tiaoflk 

as one of the most illustrious characters of the times. 
Under the weight of years, and after the loss of his eyes,^^ Dandolo 
retained a sound understanding and a manly courage ; the spirit of 
an hero, ambitious to signalise his reign by some memorable exploits ; 

*^ The Venetians have been slow in writing and publishing their history. Their 
most ancient monuments are, 1. The rude Chronicle (perhaps) of John Sagominus 
(Yenezia, 1765, in octavo), which represents the state and manners of Venice in the 
year 1008. 2. The larger history of the doge (1342-1354) Andrew Dandolo, 
published for the first time in the ziith tom. of Muratori, a.d. 1728. The History 
of Venice by the Abb^ Laugier (Paris, 1728) is a work of some merit, which I have 
chiefly used for the constitutional part.^ 

^ Henry Dandolo was eighty-J&ur at his election (a.d. 1192), and ninety-seven 
at his death (a.d. 1205). See the Observations of Ducange sur Villehardouin, No. 
204. But this extraordinary longevity is not observed by ttie original writers, nor does 
there exist another example of an hero near an hundrea years of age. Theophrastus 
might afford an instance of a writer of ninety-nine; but instead of ittmiMMTet (Prooem. 
ad Character.), I am much inclined to read i€iofAtl»aimL, with his last editor Fischer, 
and the first thoughts of Casaubon. It is scarcely possible that the powers of the 
mind and body should support themselves till such a period of life. 

*^ The modem Venetians (Laugier, tom. ii. p. 119) accuse the emperor Manuel; 
but the calumny is refuted by Villehaj<douin and the older writers, who suppose that 
Dandolo lost his eyes by a wound (No. 34, and Ducange).^ 


" It is scarcely necessary to mention ^ The accounts differ, both as to the 

the valuable work of Count Daru^ ' His- extent and the cause of his blindness, 

toire de Venise,' of which I hear that an According to Villehardouin and others 

Italian translation has been published, the sight was totally lost; according to 

with notes defensive of the ancient re- the Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo (Murat. 

public. I have not yet seen this work. tom. xii. p. 322), he was visu debilis. See 

•— M. Wilken, vol. v. p. 143.— .M. 
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and the wisdom of a patriot, anxious to build his fame on the glory 
and advantage of his country. He praised the bold enthusiasm and 
liberal confidence of the barons and their deputies : in such a cause, 
and with such associates, he should aspire, were he a private man, to 
terminate his life ; but he was the servant of the republic, and some 
delay was requisite to consult, on this arduous business, the judgment 
of his colleagues. The proposal of the French was first debated by 
the six sages who had been recently appointed to control the ad- 
ministration of the doge : it was next disclosed to the forty members 
of the council of state ; and finally communicated to the legislative 
assembly of four hundred and fifty representatives, who were annually 
chosen in the six quarters of the city. In peace and war the doge 
was still the chief of the republic ; his legal authority was supported 
by the personal reputation of Dandolo; his arguments of public 
interest were balanced and approved; and he was authorised to 
inform the ambassadors of the following conditions of the treaty.** 
It was proposed that the crusaders should assemble at Venice on the 
feast of St John of the ensuing year; that flat-bottomed vessels 
should be prepared for four thousand five hundred horses and nine 
thousand squires, with a number of ships sufficient for the embarkation 
of four thousand five hundred knights and twenty thousand foot: 
that during a term of nine months they should be supplied with 
provisions, and transported to whatsoever coast the service of God 
and Christendom should require ; and that the republic should join 
the armament with a squadron of fifty galleys. It was required that 
the pilgrims should pay, before their departure, a sum of eighty-five 
thousand marks of silver ; and that all conquests, by sea and land, 
should be equally divided between the confederates. The terms 
were hard ; but the emergency was pressing, and the French barons 
were not less profuse of money than of blood. A general assembly 
was convened to ratify the treaty : the stately chapel and place of St. 
Mark were filled with ten thousand citizens ; and the noble deputies 
were taught a new lesson of humbling themselves before the majesty 
of the people. " Illustrious Venetians," said the marshal of Cham- 
pagne, " we are sent by the greatest and most powerful barons of 
" France to implore the aid of the masters of the sea for the deliver- 
" ance of Jerusalem. They have enjoined us to fall prostrate at 
" your feet ; nor will we rise from the ground till you have promised 
" to avenge with us the injuries of Christ" The eloquence of their 
words and tears,** their martial aspect and suppliant attitude, were 

^^ See the original treaty in the Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, p. 323-326 pifurat. 
Scnpt. Ital. t. 3di.l. 
^ A reader of Yillehardouin must observe the frequent tears of the marshal and 
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applauded by an universal shout ; as it were, says Jeffrey, by the 
sound of an earthquake. The venerable doge ascended the pulpit to 
urge their request by those motives of honour and virtue which alone 
can be offered to a popular assembly : the treaty was transcribed on 
parchment, attested with oaths and seals, mutually accepted by the 
weeping and joyful representatives of France and Venice, and de- 
spatch^ to Rome for the approbation of Pope Innocent the Third. 
Two thousand marks were borrowed of the merchants for the first ex- 
penses of the armament. Of the six deputies, two repassed the Alps to 
announce their success, while their four companions made a fruitless 
trial of the zeal and emulation of the republics of Genoa and Pisa. 
The execution of the treaty was still opposed by unforeseen diffi- 
culties and delays. The marshal, on his return to Troyes, 
and dejatr- was embraced and approved by Thibaut count of Cham- 
crusf^from paguc, who had been unanimously chosen general of the 
It?i2b2. confederates. But the health of that valiant youth abready 
^*'^' declined, and soon became hopeless; and he deplored the 

untimely fate which condemned him to expire, not in a field of battle, 
but on a bed of sickness. To his brave and numerous vassals the 
dying prince distributed his treasures : they swore in his presence to 
accomplish his vow and their own ; but some there were, says the 
marshal, who accepted his gifts and forfeited their word. The more 
resolute champions of the cross held a parliament at Soissons for the 
election of a new general ; but such was the incapacity, or jealousy, 
or reluctance, of the princes of France, that none could be found both 
able and willing to assume the conduct of the enterprise. They 
acquiesced in the' choice of a stranger, of Boniface marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, descended of a race of heroes, and himself of conspicuous fame 
in the wars and negociations of the times ; ** nor could the piety or 
ambition of the Italian chief decline this honourable invitation. After 
visiting the French court, where he was received as a friend and 
kinsman, the marquis, in the church of Soissons, was invested with 
the cross of a pilgrim and the staff of a general ; and immediately 
repassed the Alps, to prepare for the distant expedition of the East 
About the festival of the Pentecost he displayed his banner, and 
marched towards Venice at the head of the Italians : he was preceded 
or followed by the counts of Flanders and Blois and the most re- 

his brother knights. Sachiez que la ot mainte lerme plor^e de piti^ (Ko. 17); mult 
plorant (ibid.); mainte lerme plor^e (No. 34); Ed orent mult pitid et plorerent mult 
dui*ement (No. 60); i ot mainte lerme plor^e de piti^ (No. 202). They weep on 
every occasion of grief, joy, or devotion. 

** By a victory (a.d, 1191) over the citizens of Asti, by a crusade to Palestine, 
and by an embassy from the pope to the German princes (Muratori, Annali d' Italia, 
tom. X. p. 163, 202). 
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spectable barons of France ; and theur numbers were swelled by the 
pilgrims of Germany,** whose object and motives were similar to their 
own. The Venetians had fulfilled, and even surpassed, their engage- 
ments : stables were constructed for the horses, and barracks for the 
troops ; the magazines were abundantly replenished with forage and 
provisions ; and the fleet of transports, ships, and galleys, was ready 
to hoist sail as soon as the republic had received the price of the 
freight and armament. But that price far exceeded the wealth of 
the crusaders who were assembled at Venice. The Flemings, whose 
obedience to their count was voluntary and precarious, had embarked 
in their vessels for the long navigation of the ocean and Mediter- 
ranean; and many of the French and Italians had preferred a 
cheaper and more convenient passage from Marseilles and Apulia to 
the Holy Land. Each pilgrim might complain that, after he had 
furnished his own contribution, he was made responsible for the 
deficiency of his absent brethren : the gold and silver plate of the 
chiefs, which they freely delivered to the treasury of St. Mark, was a 
generous but inadequate sacrifice ; and after all their efibrts, thirty- 
four thousand marks were still wanting to complete the stipulated 
sum. The obstacle was removed by the policy and patriotism of the 
doge, who proposed to the barons that, if they would join their arms 
in reducing some revolted cities of Dalmatia, he would expose his 
person in the holy war, and obtain from the republic a long in- 
dulgence, till some wealthy conquest should afibrd the means of 
satisfying the debt. After much scruple and hesitation, they chose 
rather to accept the offer than to relinquish the enterprise ; and the 
first hostilities of the fleet and army were directed against 
Zara,*'* a strong city of the Sdavonian coast, which had zara. 
renounced its allegiance to Venice, and implored the pro- 
tection of the king of Hungary.*' The crusaders burst the chain 
or boom of the harbour ; landed their horses, troops, and military 
engines ; and compelled the inhabitants, after a defence of five days. 


^ See the crusade of the Germans m the Historia C. P. of Qunther (Canisii Antiq. 
Lect. torn. iy. p. v-viii.), who celebrates the pilgrimage of his abbot Martin, one of 
the preaching rivals of Fulk of NeuiUy. His monastery, of the Cistercian order, was 
situate in the diocese of Basil. 

^ Jadera, now Zara, was a Roman colony, which acknowledged Augustus for its 
parent. It is now only two miles round, and contains five or six thousand inhabit- 
ants; but the fortifications are strong, and it is joined to the main land by a bridge. 
See the Travels of the two companions Spon and Wheeler (Voyage de Dalmatie, de 
Gr^ce, &c., tom. i. p. 64-70; Jo\imey into Greece, p. 8-14); the last of whom, by 
mistaking Sestertia for Sestertii, values an arch with statues and columns at twelve 
poimds. If, in his time, there were no trees near Zara, the cherry-trees were not yet 
planted which produce our incomparable marasquin. 

^^ Eatona (Hist. Critica R^. Hungarise, Stirpis Arpad. tom. iv. p. 536-558) col- 
lects all the facts and testimomes most adverse to the conquerors of Zara. 
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to surrender at discretion : their lives were spared, but the revolt was 
punished by the pillage of their houses and the demolition of their 
walls. The season was far advanced ; the French and Venetians 
resolved to pass the winter in a secure harbour and plentiiul country ; 
but their repose was disturbed by national and tumultuous quarrels 
of the soldiers and mariners. The conquest of Zara had scattered 
the seeds of discord and scandal : the arms of the allies had been 
stained in their outset with the blood, not of infidels, but of 
Christians : the king of Hungary and his new subjeots were them- 
selves enlisted under the banner of the cross ; and the scruples of the 
devout were magnified by the fear or lassitude of the reluctant 
pilgrims. The pope had excommunicated the false crusaders who 
had pillaged and massacred their brethren,^^ and only the marquis 
Boniface and Simon of Montfort ^ escaped these spiritual thunders ; 
the one by his absence from the siege, the other by his final departure 
from the camp. Innocent might absolve the simple and submissive 
penitents of France ; but he was provoked by the stubborn reason of 
the Venetians, who refused to confess their guilt, to accept their 
pardon, or to allow, in their temporal concerns, the interposition of a 
priest. 

The assembly of such formidable powers by sea and land had 
^^jjj^^ revived the hopes of young *® Alexius, and both at Venice 
of the and Zara he solicited the arms of the crusaders for his own 

cmBaders 

with the restoration and his father's '^^ deliverance. The royal youth 
the young ' was recommcndcd by Philip king of Germany ; his prayers 
and presence excited the compassion of the camp, and his 
cause was embraced and pleaded by the marquis of Montferrat and 
the doge of Venice. A double alliance, and the dignity of Caesar, 
had connected with the Imperial family the two elder brothers of 
Boniface ; '^^ he expected to derive a kingdom from the important 

^ See the whole transaotiou, and the sentimenta of the pope^ in the Epistles of 
Innocent III. Gesta, c. 86, 87, 88. 

^ A modem reader is surprised to hear of the valet de Constantinople^ as applied 
to young Alexius, on account of his youth, like the infants of Spain, and the nobilisstrmts 
puer of the Romans. The pages and valets of the knights were as noble as themselves 
(Villehardouin and Ducange, No. 36). 

^ The emperor Isaac is styled by. Villehardouin ^W-sac (No. 35, &c.)» which may 
be derived from the French Sire, or the Greek Ku^ {xi^tos) melted into his proper 
name; the farther corruptions of Tursac and Conserac will instruct us what licence 
may have been used in the old dynasties of Assyria and Egypt. 

^* Reinier and Conrad: the former married Maria, daughter of the emperor Manuel 


* Montfort protested against the siege, layed for five days of fruitless resistanoe. 

Guide, the abbot of Vaux de Semay, in Wilken, vol. v. p. 169. See likewise, at 

the name of the pope, interdicted the length, the history of the interdict issued 

attack on a Christian city; and the imme- by the pope. Ibid. — M. 
diate surrender of the town was thus de- 
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service ; and the more generous ambition of Dandolo was eager to 
secure the inestimable benefits of trade and dominion that might 
accrue to his country.** Their influence procured a favourable 
audience for the ambassadors of Alexius ; and if the magnitude of 
his offers excited some suspicion, the motives and rewards which he 
displayed might justify the delay and diversion of those forces which 
had been consecrated to the deliverance of Jerusalem. He promised, 
in his own and his father's name, that, as soon as they should be 
seated on the throne of Constantinople, they would terminate the 
long schism of the Greeks, and submit themselves and their people to 
the lawful supremacy of the Roman church. He engaged to recom- 
pense the labours and merits of the crusaders by the immediate pay- 
ment of two hundred thousand marks of silver ; to accompany them 
in person to Egypt ; or, if it should be judged more advantageous, to 
maintain, during a year, ten thousand men, and, during his life, five 
hundred knights, for the service of the Holy Land. These tempting 
conditions were accepted by the republic of Venice, and the elo- 
quence of the doge and marquis persuaded the counts of Flanders, 
Blois, and St. Pol, with eight barons of France, to join in the glorious 
enterprise.** A treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was con- 
firmed by their oaths and seals ; and each individual, according to his 
situation and character, was swayed by the hope of .public or private 
advantage ; by the honour of restoring an exiled monarch ; or by 
the sincere and probable opinion that their efforts in Palestine would 
be fruitless and unavailing, and that the acquisition of Constanti- 
nople must precede and prepare the recovery of Jerusalem. But 
they were the chiefs or equals of a valiant band of freemen and 
volunteers, who thought and acted for themselves : the soldiers and 
clergy were divided ; and, if a large majority subscribed to the alli- 
ance, the numbers and arguments of the dissidents were strong and 
respectable.^^ The boldest hearts were appalled by the report of the 

Comnenus; the latter was the hnsband of Theodora Angela, sister of the emperors 
Isaac and Alexius. Conrad abandoned the Greek court and princess for the glory of 
defending Tyre against Saladin (Ducange, Fam. Bysant. p. 187, 203). 

^ Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, 1. iii. c. 9 [p. 715, ed. Bonn]) accuses the doge and 
Venetians as the first authors of the war against Constantinople, and considers only aa 
a wfiet M zvfMtrt the arrival and shameful ofiers of the royal exUe.^ 

•^ Villehardouin and Gunther represent the sentiments of the two parties. The 
abbot Martin left the army at Zara, proceeded to Palestine, was sent ambassador to 
Constantinople, and became a reluctant witness of the second siege. 


■ He admits, however, that the Angeli Manuel. Nicetas, in loo. [p. 713^ ©d, 

had committed depredations on the Vene- Bonn], — M. 

tian ti'ade; and the emperor himself had ^ It was suspected that Dandolo and 

refused the payment of part of a stipu- the Venetians had received a bribe from 

lated compensation for the seizure of the Malek Adel to divert their arms from the 

Venetian merchandise by the emperor East. Michaud, vol. iii. p. 143. — S. 
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naval power and impregnable strength of Constantinople, and their 
apprehensions were disguised to the world, and perhaps to themselves, 
by the more decent objections of religion and duty. They alleged 
the sanctity of a vow which had drawn them from their families and 
homes to liie rescue of the holy sepulchre ; nor should the dark and 
crooked counsels of human policy -divert them from a pursuit, the 
event of which was in the hands of the Almighty. Their first 
offence, the attack of Zara, had been severely punished by the re- 
proach of their conscience and the censures of the pope, nor would 
they again imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow Christians. 
The apostle of Rome had pronounced; nor would they usurp the 
right of avenging with the sword the schism of the Greeks and the 
doubtful usurpation of the Byzantine monarch. On these principles 
or pretences many pilgrims, the most distinguished for their valour 
and piety, withdrew from the camp ; and their retreat was less per- 
nicious than the open or secret opposition of a discontented party 
that laboured, on every occasion, to separate the army and disappoint 
the enterprise. 

Notwithstanding this defection, the departure of the fleet and army 
V fit) ^*® vigorously pressed by the Venetians, whose zeal for the 
Zara to scrvice of the royal youth concealed a just resentment to 

Constanti- j j •» 

nopie, his nation and family. They were mortified by the recent 

April 7— preference which had been given to Pisa, the rival of their 
^* ' trade ; they had a long arrear of debt and injury to liqui- 
date with the Byzantine court ; and Dandolo might not discourage 
the popular tale that he had been deprived of his eyes by the em- 
peror Manuel, who perfidiously violated the sanctity of an ambas- 
sador. A similar armament, for ages, had not rode the Adriatic : it 
was composed of one hundred and twenty flat-bottomed vessels or 
palanders for the horses, two hundred and forty transports filled 
with nien and arms, seventy store-ships laden with provisions, and 
fifty stout galleys well prepared for the encounter of an enemy.** 
While the wind was favourable, the sky serene, and the water 
smooth, every eye was fixed with wonder and delight on the scene of 
military and naval pomp which overspread the sea. The shields of 
the knights and squires, at once an ornament and a defence, were 
arranged on either side of the ships ; the banners of the nations and 
families were displayed from the stem; our modern artillery was 
supplied by three hundred engines for casting stones and darts ; the 

^ The birth and dignity of Andrew Dandolo gave him the motive and the means of 
searching in the archives of Venice the memorable story of his ancestor. His bi*evity 
seems to accuse the copious and more recent narratives of Sanudo (in Muratori, Script. 
Berum Italicarum, tom. zzU.), Blondus, Sabellicus, and Rhamnusius. 
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fatigues of the way were cheered with the sound of music ; and the 
spirits of the adventurers were raised by the mutual assurance that 
forty thousand Christian heroes were equal to the conquest of the 
world.** In the navigation ** from Venice and Zara the fleet was 
successfully steered by the skill and experience of the Venetian 
pilots : at Durazzo the confederates first landed on the territories of 
the Greek empire ; the isle of Corfu afforded a station and repose ; 
they doubled, without accident, the perilous cape of Malea, the 
southern point of Peloponnesus or the Morea ; made a descent in the 
islands of Negropont and Andros ; and cast anchor at Abydus on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. These preludes of conquest were 
easy and bloodless ; the Greeks of the provinces, without patriotism 
or courage, were crushed by an irresistible force ; the presence of 
the lawful heir might justify their obedience, and it was rewarded by 
the modesty and discipline of the Latins. As they penetrated through 
the Hellespont, the magnitude of their navy was compressed in a 
narrow channel, and the face of the waters was darkened with innu* 
merable sails. They again expanded in the badn of the Propontis, 
and traversed that placid sea, till they approached the European 
shore at the abbey of St Stephen, three leagues to the west of 
Constantinople. The prudent doge dissuaded them from dispersing 
themselves in a populous and hostile land ; and, as their stock of 
provisions was reduced, it was resolved, in the season of harvest, to 
replenish their storeships in the fertile islands of the Propontis. 
With this resolution they directed their comrse ; but a strong gale 
and their own impatience drove them to the eastward, and so near 
did they run to the shore and the city, that some volleys of stones 
and darts were exchanged between the ships and the rampart. As 
they passed along, they gazed with admiration on the capital of the 
East, or, as it should seem, of the earth, rising from her seven hills, 
and towering over the continents of Europe and Asia. The swelling 
domes and lofty spires of five hundred palaces and churches were 
gilded by the sun and reflected in the waters ; the walls were crowded 
with soldiers and spectators, whose numbers they beheld, of whose 
temper they were ignorant ; and each heart was chilled by the reflec- 
tion that, since the beginning of the world, such an enterprise had 
never been undertaken by such a handful of warriors. But the mo- 

^ Villeliardouin, No. 62.* His feelings and expressions are original: he often weeps, 
but he rejoices in the glories and perils of war with a spirit unknown to a sedentary 
writer, 

^ In this Yojage almost all the geographical names are corrupted by the Latins. 
The modem appellation of Chalds^ and aU Eubcea, is derived from its Euripus, JSvripo, 
Negri-po, Negr^pcmt, which dishonours our maps (D'Anyille, G^ographie Ancienne, 
torn. i. p. 263). 
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mentary apprehension was dispelled by hope and valour ; and every 
man, says the marshal of Champagne, glanced his eye on the sword 
or lance which he must speedily use in the glorious conflict*'' The 
Latins cast anchor before Chalcedon ; the mariners only were left in 
the vessels ; the soldiers, horses, and arms were safely landed ; and, 
in the luxury of an Imperial palace, the barons tasted the first fruits 
of their success. On the third day the fleet and anny moved towards 
Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople : a detachment of five 
hundred Greek horse was surprised and defeated by fourscore French 
knights ; and in a halt of nine days the camp was plentifully supplied 
with forage and provisions. 

In relating the invasion of a great empire, it may seem strange 
Fniitieas that I havc not described the obstacles which should have 
SfS?t^° checked the progress of the strangers. The Greeks, in 
p«n>r. truth, were an unwarlike people ; but they were rich, indus- 

trious, and subject to the will of a single man ; had that man been 
capable of fear when his enemies were at a distance, or of courage 
when they approached his person. The first rumour of his nephew's 
alliance with the French and Venetians was despised by the usurper 
Alexius : his flatterers persuaded him that in this contempt he was 
bold and sincere ; a^d each evening, in the close of the banquet, he 
thrice discomfited the barbarians of the West. These barbarians 
had been justly terrified by the report of his naval power ; and the 
sixteen hundred fishing-boats of Constantinople *^ could have manned 
a fleet to sink them in the Adriatic, or stop their entrance in the 
mouth of the Hellespont. But all force may be annihilated by the 
negligence of the prince and the venality of his ministers. The 
great duke or admiral made a scandalous, almost a public, auction 
of the sails, the masts, and the rigging; the royal forests were 
reserved for the more important purpose of the chase ; and the trees, 
says Nicetas, were guarded by the eunuchs like the groves of reli- 
gious worship.*® From his dream of pride Alexius was awakened by 
the siege of Zara and the rapid advances of the Latins ; as soon as 
he saw the danger was real, he thought it inevitable, and his vain 
presumption was lost in abject despondency and despair. He suflered 
these contemptible barbarians to pitch their camp in the sight of the 

*^ Et sachiez que il ni ot si hardi cui le cuer ne fremist (c. 66) .... Chascuns 
regardoit ses armes .... que par terns en arons mestier (c. 67). Such is the honesty 
of courage. 

^ Eandem urbem plus in solis navibus piscatorum abundare, qxiam illos in toto 

navigio. Habebat enim miUe et sexcentas piscatorias naves BelUcas autemi 

sive mercatorias habebant infinitse multitudinis et portum tutissimum. G anther. 
Hist. C. P. c. 8, p. 10 [in Canisius. Ant. Lect. t. iv.]. 

^ Ko^dSfTf^ Uffuf &yfftatff U9ruv It xaii Sftf^vrivr^^v Ttt^etitiffMv iftiigfrt rwrtni, Niootas 
in Alex. Comneno, 1. iii. c. 9, p. 348 [p. 716, ed. Bonn]. 
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palace, and his apprehensions were thinly disguised by the pomp 
and menace of a suppliant embassy. The sovereign of the Romans 
was astonished (his ambassadors were instructed to say) at the hostile 
appearance of the strangers. If these pilgrims were sincere in their 
vow for the delivera ce of Jerusalem, his voice must applaud, and 
his treasures should assist, their pious design ; but should they dare 
to invade the sanctuary of empire, their numbers, were they ten 
times more considerable, should not protect them from his just resent- 
ment. The answer of the doge and barons was simple and mag- 
nanimous. " In the cause of honour and justice," they said, " we 
" despise the usurper of Greece, his threats, and his offers. Our 
" friendship and his allegiance are due to the lawful heir, to the 
" young prince who is seated among us, and to his father the em- 
" peror Isaac, who has been deprived of his sceptre, his freedom, and 
" his eyes by the crime of an ungrateful brother. Let that brother 
^' confess his guilt and implore forgiveness, and we ourselves will 
" intercede that he may be permitted to live in aiBuence and 
" security. But let him not insult us by a second message : our 
" reply will be made in arms, in the palace of Constantinople." 

On the tenth day of their encAmpment at Scutari the crusaders 
prepared themselves, as soldiers and as Catholics, for the pass^ 
passage of the Bosphorus. Perilous indeed was the adven- R^homs, 
ture : the stream was broad and rapid ; in a calm the current ^^^^ *• 
of the Euxine might drive down the liquid and unextinguishable fires 
of the Greeks, and the. opposite shores of Europe were defended by 
seventy thousand horse and foot in formidable array. On this memor- 
able day, which happened to be bright and pleasant, the Latins were 
distributed in six battles or divisions ; the first, or vanguard, was led 
by the count of Flanders, one of the most powerful of the Christian 
princes in the skill and number of his cross-bows. The four suc- 
cessive battles of the French were commanded by his brother Henry, 
the counts of St. Pol and Blois, and Matthew of Montmorency, the 
last of whom was honoured by the voluntary service of the marshal 
and nobles of Champagne. The sixth division, the rear-guard and 
reserve of the army, was conducted by the marquis of Montferrat, 
at the head of the Germans and Lombards. The chargers, saddled, 
with their long caparisons dragging on the ground, were embarked 
in the flat palanderBy^^ and the knights stood by the side of their 

* From the version of Vigenere I adopt the well-sounding word pakmder, which ia 
still used, I believe^ in the Mediterranean. But had I written in French, I should 
have preferred the original and expressive denomination of vessiers or huissiers, from 
the huts, or door, which was let down as a drawbridge; but which, at sea, was closed 
into the side of the ship. (See Ducange au Villehardouin, No. 14, and Joinville, p. 27, 
28, ^dit. du Ix>uvre.') 
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horses, in complete armour, their helmets laced, and their lances in 
their hands. Their numerous train of seiyeants ^^ and archers occu- 
pied the transports, and each transport was towed by the strength 
and swiftness of a galley. The six divisions traversed the Bosphorus 
without encountering an enemy or an obstacle ; to land the %remost 
was the wish, to conquer or die was the resolution, of every division 
and of every soldier. Jealous of the pre-eminence of danger, the 
knights in their heavy armour leaped into the sea when it rose as 
high as their girdle ; the Serjeants and archers were animated by 
their valour ; and the squires, letting down the drawbridges of the 
palanders, led the horses to the shore. Before the squadrons could 
mount, and form, and couch their lances, the seventy thousand Greeks 
had vanished from their sight ; the timid Alexius gave the example 
to his troops, and it was only by the plunder of his rich pavilions 
that the Latins were informed that they had fought against an em- 
peror. In the first consternation of the flying enemy, they resolved, 
by a double attack, to open the entrance of the harbour. The tower 
of Galata,®* in the suburb of Pera, was attacked and stormed by the 
French, while the Venetians assumed the more difficult task of forcing 
the boom or chain that was stretched from that tower to the Byzan- 
tine shore. After some fruitless attempts their intrepid perseverance 
prevailed ; twenty ships of war, the relics of the Grecian navy, were 
either sunk or taken ; the enormous and massy links of iron were cut 
asunder by the shears or broken by the weight of the galleys ; •' and 
the Venetian fleet, safe and triumphant, rode at anchor in the port of 
Constantinople. By these daring achievements a remnant of twenty 
thousand Latins solicited the licence of besieging a capital which 
contained above four hundred thousand inhabitants,'^ able, though not 

*' To avoid the vague expressions of followers, &c., I use, after yillehardouin; the 
word Serjeants for all horsemen who were not knights. There were Serjeants at arms 
and seijeants at law; and if yre visit the parade and Westminster HaU, we may 
observe the strange result of the diBtinction (Ducange, Glossar. Latin. ServierUes, &c., 
torn. vi. p. 226-231). 

^ It is needless to observe that on the subject of GkJata, the chain, &c., Ducange is 
accurate and full. Consult likewise the proper chapters of the C. P. Christiana of the 
same author. The inhabitants of Galata were so vain and ignorant^ that they applied 
to themselves St. Paul's Epistle to the Qalatians. 

^ The vessel that broke the chain was named the Eagle, Aquila (Dandol. Chronioon, 
p. 322), which Blondus (de Qestis Venet.) has changed into Aquilo, the north-wind. 
Ducange, Observations, No. 83, maintains the latter reading; but he had not seen the 
respectable text of Dandolo, nor did he enough consider the topography of the harbour. 
The south-east would have been a more effectual wind. [Note to Wilken, voL v. 
p. 215.] 

^ Quatre cens mil homes ou plus (Villehardouin, No. 133) must be understood of 
men of a military age. Le Beau (Hist, du Bas Empire, torn. xx. p. 417) allows Con- 
stantinople a million of inhabitants, of whom 60,000 horse, and an infinite number of 
foot soldiers. In its present decay the capital of the Ottoman empire may contain 
400,000 souls "(Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 401, 402); but as the Turks keep no regis- 
ters, and as circumstances are fSallacious, it is impossible to ascertain (Niebuhr, Voyage 
en Arabic, torn. L p. 18, 19) the real populousness^of their cities. 
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willing, to bear arms in the defence of their country. Such an account 
would indeed suppose a population of near two millions : but what- 
ever abatement may be required in the numbers of the Greeks, the 
belief of those numbers will equally exalt the fearless spirit of their 
assailants. 

In the choice of the attack the French and Venetians were divided 
by their habits of life and warfare. The former affirmed First siege 
with truth that Constantinople was most accessible on the Sco^San!"* 
side of the sea and the harbour. The latter might assert JLTEMto^. 
with honour that they had long enough trusted their lives '^^ ^"^®* 
and fortunes to a frail bark and a precarious element, and loudly 
demanded a trial of knighthood, a firm ground, and a close onset, 
either on foot or horseback. After a prudent compromise of em- 
ploying the two nations by sea and land in the service best suited to 
their character, the fleet covering the army, they both proceeded 
from the entrance to the extremity of the harbour : the stone bridge 
of the river was hastily repaired ; and the six battles of the French 
formed their encampment against the front of the capital, the basis 
of the triangle which runs about four miles from the port to the 
Propontis.®* On the edge of a broad ditch, at the foot of a lofty 
rampart, they had leisure to contemplate the difficulties of their en- 
terprise. The gates to the right and left of their narrow camp 
poured forth frequent sallies of cavalry and light infantry, which cut 
oflF their stragglers, swept the country of provisions, sounded the 
alarm five or six times in the course of each day, and compelled them 
to plant a palisade and sink an entrenchment for their immediate 
safety. In the supplies and convoys the Venetians had been too 
sparing, or the Franks too voracious : the usual complaints of hunger 
and scarcity were heard, and perhaps felt : their stock of flour would 
be exhausted in three weeks ; and ^eir disgust of salt meat tempted 
them to taste the flesh of their horses. The trembling usurper was 
supported by Theodore Lascaris, his son-in-law, a valiant youth, who 
aspired to save and to rule his country ; the Greeks, regardless of 
that country, were awakened to the defence of their religion ; but . 
their firmest hope was in the strength and spirit of the Varangian 
guards, of the Danes and English, as they are named in the writers 
of the times.^^ After ten days' incessant labour the ground was 

^ On the most correct plans of Constantinople, I know not how to measure more 
than 4000 paces. Tet Villehardouin computes the space at three leagues (No. 86). 
If his eye were not deceived, he must reckon by the old Qallic league of 1500 paces, 
which might still be used in Champagne. 

^ The guards, the Yarangi, are styled by Villehardouin (No. 89, 95, &c.) Englois 
et Danois avec leurs haches. Whatever had been their origin, a French pilgrim could 
not be mistaken in the nations of which they were at that time composed. 
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levelled, the ditch filled, the approaches of the besiegers were re- 
gularly made, and two hundred and fifty engines of assault exer- 
cised their various powers to clear the rampart, to batter the walls, 
and to sap the foundations. On the first appearance of a breach the 
scaling-ladders were applied: the numbers that defended the van- 
tage-ground repulsed and oppressed the adventurous Latins: but 
they admired the resolution of fifteen knights and Serjeants, who had 
gained the ascent, and maintained their perilous station till they were 
precipitated or made prisoners by the Imperial guards. On 
" ^ ' the side of the harbour the naval attack was more success- 
fully conducted by the Venetians ; and that industrious people em- 
ployed every resource that was known and practised before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. A double line, three bow-shots in fi-ont, was 
formed by the galleys and ships ; and the swift motion of the former 
was supported by the weight and loftiness of the latter, whose decks, 
and poops, and turret, were tlie platforms of military engines, that 
discharged their shot over the heads of the first line. The soldiers, 
who leaped from the galleys on shore, immediately planted and 
ascended their scaling-ladders, while the large ships, advancing more 
slowly into the intervals, and lowering a drawbridge, opened a way 
through the air from their masts to the rampart In the midst of the 
conflict the doge, a venerable and conspicuous form, stood aloft in 
complete armour on the prow of his gaQey. The great standard of 
St. Mark was displayed before him ; his threats, promises, and ex- 
hortations urged the diligence of the rowers ; his vessel was the first 
that struck ; and Dandolo was the first warrior on the shore. The 
nations admired the magnanimity of the blind old man, without 
reflecting that his age and infirmities diminished the price of life and 
enhanced the value of immortal glory. On a sudden, by an invisible 
hand (for the standard-bearer was probably slain), the* banner of the 
republic was fixed on the rampart : twenty-five towers were rapidly 
occupied ; and, by the cruel expedient of fire, the Greeks were driven 
from the adjacent quarter. The doge had despatched the intelligence 
of his success, when he was checked by the danger of his confede- 
rates. Nobly declaring that he would rather die with the pilgrims 
than gain a victory by their destruction, Dandolo relinquished his 
advantage, recalled his troops^ and hastened to the scene of action. 
He found the six weary diminutive battles of the French encompassed 
by sixty squadrons of the Greek cavalry, the least of which was more 
numerous than the largest of their divisions. Shame and despair had 
provoked Alexius to the last effort of a general sally ; but he was 
awed by the firm order and manly aspect of the Latins ; and, aft«r 
skirmishing at a distance, withdrew his troops in the close of the 
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evening. The silence or tumult of the night exasperated his fears ; 
and the timid usurper, collecting a treasure of ten thousand pounds 
of gold, basely deserted his wife, his people, and his fortune ; threw 
himself into a bark ; stole through the Bosphorus ; and landed in 
shameful safety in an obscure harbour of Thrace. As soon as they 
were apprised of his flight, the Greek nobles sought pardon and peace 
in the dungeon where the blind Isaac expected each hour the visit 
of the executioner. Again saved and exalted by the vicissitudes of 
fortune, the captive in his Imperial robes was replaced on the throne, 
and surrounded with prostrate slaves, whose real terror and aflected 
joy he was incapable of disceniing. At the dawn of day hostilities 
were suspended, and the Latin chiefs were surprised by a message 
from the lawful and reigning emperor, who was impatient to embrace 
his son and to reward his generous deliverers.*'' 

But these generous deliverers were unwilling to release their hostage 
till they had obtained from his father the payment, or at „ , ,, 

1 1 . i» 1 • ' rr« t f Restoration 

least the promise, oi tneur recompense. Ihey chose lour of the em- 

Deror Ib&ac 

ambassadors, Matthew of Montmorency, our historian the Augeius. 
marshal of Champagne, and two Venetians, to congratidate Alexins, 
the emperor. The gates were thrown open on their ap- 
proach, the streets on both sides were lined with the battle-axes of 
the Danish and English guard : the presence-chamber glittered with 
gold and jewels, the false substitutes of virtue and power : by the side 
of the blind Isaac his wife was seated, the sister of the king of 
Hungary : and by her appearance, the noble matrons of Greece were 
drawn from their domestic retirement and mingled with the circle of 
senators and soldiers. The Latins, by the mouth of the marshal, 
spoke like men conscious of their merits, but who respected the work 
of their own hands ; and the emperor clearly understood that his son's 
engagements with Venice and the pilgrims must be ratified without 
hesitation or delay. Withdrawing into a private chamber with the 
empress, a chamberlain, an interpreter, and the four ambassadors, the 
father of young Alexius inquired with some anxiety into the nature of 
his stipulations. The submission of the Eastern empire to the pope, 
the succour of the Holy Land, and a present contribution of two 
hundred thousand marks of silver. — "These conditions are weighty," 
was his prudent reply : " they are hard to accept, and difBcult to 
" perform. But no conditions can exceed the measure of your ser- 

^ For the first siege and conquest of Constantinople, we may read the original letter 
of the crusaders to Innocent IIL, Gesta, c. 91, p. 533, 534; Villehardouin, No. 75-99; 
Nicetas, in Alexio Comnen. 1. iii. c. 10, p. 349-352 [p. 718-725, ed. Bonn]; Dandolo, 
in Chrou. p. 322. Gunther and his ahbot Martin were not yet returned from their 
obstinate pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or St; John d*Acre, where the greatest part of the 
company had. died of the plague. 

«roL. VTT. ^ 
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*^ vices and deserts.*' After this satisGeLctory assurance, the barons 
mounted on horseback and introduced the heir of Constantinople to 
the city and palace : his youth and marvellous adventures engaged 
every heart in his favour, and Alexius was solemnly crowned with his 
father in the dome of St. Sophia. In the first days of his reign, the 
people, already blessed with the restoration of plenty and peace, was 
delighted by the joyful catastrophe of the tragedy ; and the discontent 
of the nobles, ttieir regret, and their fears, were covered by the 
polished sur&oe of pleasure and loyalty. The mixture of two dis- 
cordant nations in the same capital might have been pregnant with 
mischief and danger ; and the suburb of Galata, or Pera, was assigned 
for the quarters of the French and Venetians. But the liberty of 
trade and familiar intercourse was allowed between the friendly 
nations; and each day the pilgrims were tempted by devotion or 
curiosity to visit the churches and palaces of Constantinople. Their 
rude minds, insenable perhaps of Ae finer arts, were astonished by 
the magnificent scenery : and ihe poverty of their native towns enhanced 
the populousness and riches of the first metropolis of Christendom.*® 
Descending from his state, young Alexius was prompted by interest 
and gratitude to repeat his firequent and familiar visits to his Latin 
allies; and in the freedom of the table the gay petulance of the French 
sometimes forgot the emperor of the East.** In their more serious 
conferences it was agreed that the re-union of the two churches must 
be the result of patience and time ; but avarice was less tractable than 
zeal ; and a large sum was instantly disbursed to appease the wants, 
and silence the importunity, of the crusaders.^® Alexius was alarmed 
by the approaching hour of their departure : their absence might have 
relieved him from the engagement which he was yet incapable of 
performing ; but his friends would have left him, naked and sJone, to 
the caprice and prejudice of a perfidious natioa He wished to bribe 
their stay, the delay of a year, by undertaking to defray their expense, 
and to satisfy, in their name, the freight of- the Venetian vessel& 
The ofier was agitated in the council of the barons ; and, after a repe- 

^ Compare, in the mde energy of ViUehardonin (No. 66, 100), the inside and oni- 
lide TiewB of Constantinople, and their impreaaion on the minds of the pilgrims: cette 
ville (says he) que de totes les autres ^re souyeraine. See the parallel passages of 
Fiilcherius Camotensis, Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. c 4 [p. 386], and WiU. 1^. iL 8, xx. 26. 

* As they played at dice, the Latins took off ms diaden^ and clapped on his head 
a woollen or hairy cap, ri fuym3i§^(twU ««^ ^myxXiTrrw xar^ivMnvt Sfftm (Nicetas, p. 
358 [p. 736, ed. Bonn]). If these merry companions were Venetians, it was the inso- 
lence of trade and a commonwealth. 

^ Villehardouin, No. 101; Dandolo, p. 322. The doge affirms that the Venetians 
were paid more* slowly than the French; but he owns uiat the histories of the two 
nations differed on that subject. Had he read Villehardouin? The Greeks complained, 
however, qu6d totius Gnccie opes transtulisset (Gunther, Hist. C. P. c. 13). See the 
lamentations and invectiyes of Nicetas (p. 355 [p. 729, ed. Bonn^. 
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tition of their debates and scruples, a majority of votes agaiu acquiesced 
in the advice of the doge and the prayer of the young emperor. At 
the price of sixteen hundred pounds of gold, he prevailed on the 
marquis of Montferrat to lead him with an army round the provinces 
of Europe ; to establish his authority, and pursue his uncle, while 
Constantinople was awed by the presence of Baldwin and his con- 
federates of France and Flanders. The expedition was successful : 
the blind emperor exulted in the success of his arms, and listened to 
the predictions of his flatterers, that the same Providence which had 
raised him from the dungeon to the throne would heal his gout, 
restore his sight, and watch over the long prosperity of his reign. 
Yet the mind of the suspicious old man was tormented by the rising 
glories of his son ; nor could his pride conceal from his envy, that, 
while his own name was pronounced in faint and reluctant acclama- 
tions, the royal youth was the theme of spontaneous and universal 
praise.''^ 

By the recent invasion the Greeks were awakened from a dream of 
nine centmies ; from the vain presumption that the capital ^^ 
of the Roman empire was impregnable to foreign arms, the Greeks 
The strangers of the West had violated the city, and bestowed 
the sceptre, of Constantino : their Imperial clients soon became as 
unpopular as themselves: the well-known vices of Isaac were rendered 
still more contemptible by his infirmities, and the .young Alexius was 
hated as an' apostate who had renounced the manners and religion of 
his country. His secret covenant with the Latins was divulged or 
suspected; the people, and especially the clergy, were devoutly 
attached to their faith and superstition ; and every convent, and every 
shop, resounded with the danger of the church and the tyranny of the 
pope.''^ An empty treasury could ill supply the demands of regal 
luxury and foreign extortion: the Greeks reftised to avert, by a 
general tax, the impending evils of servitude and pillage ; the oppres- 
sion of the rich excited a more dangerous and personal resentment ; 
and if the emperor melted the plate and despoiled the images of the 
sanctuary, he seemed to justify the complaints of heresy and sacrilege. 
During, the absence of marquis Boniface and his Imperial pupil, 
Constantinople was visited with a calamity which might be justly 
imputed to the zeal and indiscretion of the Flemish pilgrims.'* In 

^' The reign of Alexius Comnenus occupies three books in Nicetas, p. 291-352. The 
short restoration of Isaac and his son is despatched in five chapters, p. 352-362. 

"^^ When Nicetas reproaches Alexius for his impious league, ne bestows the harshest 
names on the pope's new religion, fitT^ev xa) itro^ttratm .... va^vtr^o^h* viffrims .... 
Tuv relu Ilaira ^'^dvofAta/v xetnwfMfy fiirah^iv n xeu fitravom^n t£v ^etketuiv 'Tafftaietf 
U^f (p. 348 [p. 715, ed. Bonn]). Such was the sincere language of every Greek to 
the last gasp of the empire. 

^ Nicetas (p. 355 [p. 731, ed. Bonn]) is positive in the charge, and spedfleB the 
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one of their visits to the city they were scandalised by the aspect of a 
mosque or synagogue, in which one God was worshipped, without a 
partner or a son. Their effectual mode of controversy was to attack 
the infidels with the sword, and their habitation with fire : but the 
infidels, and some Christian neighbours, presumed to defend their 
lives and properties ; and the flames which bigotry had kindled con- 
sumed the most orthodox and innocent structurea During eight days 
and nights * the conflagration spread above a league in firont, from the 
harbour to the Propontis, over the thickest and most populous regions 
of the city. It is not easy to count the stately churches and palaces 
that were reduced to a smoking ruin, to value the merchandise that 
perished in the trading streets, or to number the families that were 
involved in the common destruction. By this outrage, which the 
doge and the barons in vain affected to disclaim, the name of the 
Latins became still more unpopidar ; and the colony of that nation, 
above fifteen thousand persons, consulted their safety in a hasty retreat 
from the city to the protection of their standard in the suburb of Pera. 
The emperor returned in triumph ; but the firmest and most dexterous 
policy would have been insufficient to steer him through the tempest 
which overwhelmed the person and government of that unhappy youth. 
His own inclination, and his father's advice, attached him to his 
benefactors ; but Alexius hesitated between gratitude and patriotism, 
between the fear of his subjects and of his allies.'* By his feeble and 
fluctuating conduct he lost the esteem and confidence of both ; and, 
while he invited the marquis of Montferrat to occupy the palace, he 
suffered the nobles to conspire, and the people to arm, for the 
deliverance of their country. Regardless of his painfiil situation, the 
Latin chiefs repeated their demands, resented his delays, suspected his 
intentions, and exacted a decisive answer of peace or war. The 
haughty summons was delivered by three French knights and three 

Fletnings (iXetfAient), though he ia wrong in supposing it an ancient name. Yillehar- 
douin (No. 107) exculpates the barons, and is ignorant (perhaps affectedly ignorant) 
of the names of the guilty. 

'^ Compare the suspicions and complaints of Nicetas (p. 359-362 [p. 740-747, ed. 
Bonn]) with the blunt charges of Baldwin of Flanders (Qesta Innocent. III. c. 92, p. 
534), cum patriarcha et mole nobilium, nobis promissis perjurus et mendaz. 


*■ Finlay observes that Gibbon has made '* to Yillehardouin. We possess two con- 
a mistake in saying that the conflagration " temporary witnesses. Nicetas says the 
lasted eight days and nights, and that " fire contmued the first day, ul the 
Daru and Michaud both repeat the error, ** night, the foUowing day, and the eyen- 
He adds that the mistake seems to haye " ing (p. 356). VUlehardouin says it 
arisen from copying Cousin's Fi'ench " lasted two days and nights, and ex- 
translation of Nicetas: — '' Buchon has '' tended half a league in front (p. 82, 
" giyen additional currency to the blun- *' Buchon*s edit.). The text of Bucange 
" der, by reprinting the inacciurate trans< " has une lieue de terrc" Finlay, Medi- 
** lation, without correction, in his notes eyal Greece, p. 98. — S. 
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Venetian deputies, who girded their swords, mounted their horses, 
pierced through the angry multitude, and entered, with a fearless 
countenance, the palace and presence of tlie Greek emperor. In a 
peremptory tone they recapitulated their services and his engage- 
ments ; and boldly declared that, unless their just claims were fully 
and immediately satisfied, they should no longer hold him either as a 
sovereign or a friend. After this defiance, the first that had ever 
wounded an Imperial ear, they departed without betraying any symp- 
toms of fear ; but their escape from a servile palace and a ftirious city 
astonished the ambassadors themselves ; and their return to the camp 
was the signal of mutual hostility. 

Among the Greeks all authority and wisdom were overborne by 
the impetuous multitude, who mistook their rage for valour, 
their numbers for strength, and their fanaticism for the sup- renewed, 
port and inspiration of Heaven. In the eyes of both nations 
Alexius was false and contemptible : the base and spurious race of 
the Angeli was rejected with clamorous disdain ; and the people of 
Constantinople encompassed the senate to demand at their hands a 
more worthy emperor. To every senator, conspicuous by his birth or 
dignity, they successively presented the purple : by each senator the 
deadly garment was repulsed : the contest lasted three days ; and we 
may learn from the historian Nicetas, one of the members of the 
assembly, that fear and weakness were the guardians of their 
loyalty. A phantom, who vanished in oblivion, was forcibly pro- 
claimed by the crowd : '* but the author of the tumult, and the leader 
of the war, was a prince of the house of Ducas ; and his common 
appellation of Alexius must be discriminated by the epithet of Mour- 
zoufle,'* which in the vulgar idiom expressed the close junction of his 
black and shaggy eyebrows. At once a patriot and a courtier, the 
perfidious Mourzoufle, who was not destitute of cunning and courage^ 
opposed the Latins both in speech and action, inflamed the passions 
and prejudices of the Greeks, and insinuated himself into the favour 
and confidence of Alexius, who trusted him with the office of great 
chamberlain, and tinged his buskins with the colours of royalty. At 
the dead of night he rushed into the bed-chamber with an aflWghted 
aspect, exclaiming that the palace was attacked by the people and 
betrayed by the guards. Starting from his couch, the unsuspecting 
prince threw himself into the arms of his enemy, who had contrived 

^* His name was Nicholas Canabus: he deserved the praise of Nicetas and the 
vengeance of Mourzoufle (p. 362 [p. 744, ed. Bonn]). 

^ Villehardouin (No. 1 16) speaks of him as a favourite, without knowing that he 
was a prince of the blood, Angelus and Ducas, Ducange, who pries into every comer, 
believes him to be the son of Isaac Ducas Sebastocrator, and second cousin of young 
Alexius. 
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his escape by a private staircase. But that staircase terminated in a 
prison: Alexius was seized, stripped, and loaded with 
his father chaius ; and, after tasting some days the bitterness of death, 
MonRooSe, he was poisoned, or strangled, or beaten with clubs, at the 
^'^' '• command, and in the presence, of the tyrant. The emperor 
Isaac Angelus soon followed his son to the grave ; and Mourzoufle, 
perhaps, might spare the superfluous crime of hastening the extinction 
of impotence and blindness. 

The death of the emperors, and the usurpation of Mourzoufle, had 
^^ changed the nature of the. quarrel. It was no longer the 
January— * disagreement of allies who overvalued their services, or 
^ neglected their obligations : the French and Venetians forgot 

their complaints against Alexius, dropped a tear on the untimely fate 
of their companion, and swore revenge against the perfidious nation 
who had crowned his assasmn. Yet the prudent doge was still 
inclined to negociate : he asked as a debt, a subsidy, or a fine, fifty 
thousand pounds of gold, about two millions sterling; nor would the 
conference have been abruptly broken if the zeal, or policy, of 
Mourzoufle had not refused to sacrifice the Greek church to the safety 
of the state.^'^ Amidst the invectives of his foreign and domestic 
enemies, we may discern that he was not unworthy of the character 
which he had assumed, of the public champion : the second siege of 
Constantinople was far more laborious than the first ; the treasury - 
was replenished, and discipline was restored, by a severe inquisition 
into the abuses of the former reign ; and Mourzoufle, an iron mace in 
his hand, visiting the posts, and affecting the port and aspect of a 
warrior, was an object of terror to his soldiers, at least, and to his 
kinsmen. Before and after the death of Alexius, the Greeks made 
two vigorous and well-conducted attempts to bum the navy in the 
harbour ; but the skill and courage of the Venetians repulsed the 
fire-ships ; and the vagrant flames wasted themselves witliout injury 
in the sea.'® In a nocturnal sally the Greek emperor was vanquished 
by Henry, brother of the count of Flanders: the advantages of 
number and surprise aggravated the shame of his defeat : his buckler 
was found on the field of battle ; and the Imperial standard,'^ a divine 

^ This negociation, probable in itself, and attested by Nicetas (p. 365 [p. 751, ed. 
Bonn]), is omitted as scandalous by the delicacy of Dandolo and Villehardduin.* 

^ Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire the fleet (Qest. c. 92, p. 534, 535); Ville- 
hardouin (No. 113-115) only describes the first. It is remarkable that neither of theae 
warriors observe any peculiar properties in the Greek fire. 

■• Ducange (No. 119) pours forth a torrent of learning on the Gonfanon Imperial, 
This banner of the Virgin is shown at Venice as a trophy and relic: if it be genuintty 
Uie pious doge must have cheated the monks of Citeaux. 


• Wilken places it before the death of Alexius, vol. v. p. 276. — ^It 
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image of the Virgin, was presented, as a trophy and a relic, to the 
Cistercian monks, the disciples of St. Bernard. Near three months, 
without excepting the holy season of Lent, were consumed in skir- 
mishes and preparations, before the Latins were ready or resolved 
for a general assault The land fortifications had been found 
impregnable ; and the Venetian pilots represented, that, on the shore 
of the Propontis, the anchorage was unsafe, and the ships must be 
driven by the current far away to the straits of the Hellespont ; a 
prospect not unpleasing to the reluctant pilgrims, who sought every 
opportunity of breaking the army. From the harbour, therefore, the 
assault was determined by the assailants and expected by the 
besieged ; and the emperor had placed his scarlet pavilions on a neigh- 
bouring height, to direct and animate the efibrts of his troops. A 
fearless spectator, whose mind could entertain the ideas of pomp and 
pleasure, might have admu*ed the long array of two embattled armies, 
which extended above half a league, the one on the ships and galleys, 
the other on the walls and towers raised above the ordinary level by 
several stages of wooden turrets. Their first fury was spent ^j>. 1204. 
in the discharge of darts, stones, and fire, from ijie engines ; ^^^^ ** 
but the water was deep ; the French were bold ; the Venetians were 
skilful ; they approached the walls ; and a desperate conflict of swords, 
spears, and battle-axes, was fought on the trembling bridges that 
grappled the floating to the stable batteriea In more than a hundred 
places the assault was urged and the defence was sustained ; till the 
superiority of ground and numbers finally prevailed, and the Latin 
trumpets sounded a retreat. On the ensuing days the attack was 
renewed with equal vigour and a similar event ; and, in the night, the 
doge and the barons held a council, apprehensive only for the public 
danger : not a voice pronounced the words of escape or treaty ; and 
each warrior, according to his temper, embraced the hope of victory 
or the assurance of a glorious death.^^ By the experience of the 
former siege the Greeks were instructed, but the Latins were ani- 
mated ; and the knowledge that Constantinople mifflit be taken was of 
more avail than the local precautions which that knowledge had 
inspired for its defence. In the third assault * two ships were linked 

^ YilleliaTdoum (No. 126) confesses that mult ere grant peril; and Gxintlierap 
(Hist. C. P. c. 13 [c. 14, p. xiy.]) affirms that nulla spes victorise arridere poterat 
Tet the knight despises those who thought of flight, and the monk praises mia coun- 
trymen who were resolved on death. 


* There appear to have been only tico ** equal vigour/' the Latins were em- 
attacks, viz. Apzdl 9th and 12th. Diuring ployed in repairing the damage they had 
tibe two intervening days, on which Gibbon sustained. Michaud, vol. iii. p. 242-244; 
describee tiie attiu^k as '* renewed with Wilkcn, vol. v. p. 287-289. — S. 
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together to double their strength ; a strong north wind drove them on 
the shore ; the bishops of Troyes and Soissons led the van ; and the 
auspicious names of the Pilgrim and the Paradise resounded along 
the line.^^ The episcopal banners were displayed on the walls ; a 
hundred marks of silver had been promised to die first adventurers ; 
and if their reward was intercepted by death, their names have been 
immortalised by fame.* Four towers were scaled ; three gates were 
burst open ; and the French knights, who might tremble on the waves, 
felt themselves invincible on horseback on the solid ground* Shall I 
relate that the thoubands who guarded the emperor's person fled on 
the approach, and before the lance, of a single warrior? Their 
ignominious flight is attested by their countryman Nicetas : an army 
of phantoms marched with the French hero, and he was magnified to 
a giant in the eyes of the Greeks.^* While the fugitives deserted 
their posts and cast away their arms, the Latins entered the city 
under the banners of their leaders : the streets and gates opened for 
their passage ; and either design or accident kindled a third confla- 
gration, whidi consumed in a few hours the measure of three of the 
largest cities of France.®^ In the close of evening the barons checked 
their troops and fortified their stations : they were awed by the extent 
and populousness of the capital, which might yet requu*e the labour 
of a month, if the churches and palaces were conscious of their internal 
strength. But in the morning a suppliant procession, with crosses 
and images, announced the submission of the Greeks and deprecated 
the wrath of the conquerors : the usurper escaped through the golden 
gate : the palaces of Blachemas and Boucoleon w^ere occupied by the 
count of Flanders and the marquis of Montferrat ; and the empu*e, 
which still bore the name of Constantino and the title of Roman, was 
subverted by the arms of the Latin pilgrims.^* 

®* Baldwin and all the writers honour the names of these two galleys, felici 
auspicio. 

^ With an allusion to Homer, Nicetas calls him iwto^yvtos, nine orgyse, or eighteen 
yards, high — a stature which would, indeed, have excused the terror of the Greek. 
On this occasion the historian seems fonder of the marvellous than of his country, or 
perhaps of truth. Baldwin exclaims, in the words of the psalmist, persequitur unus 
ex nobis centum alienos. . ^ 

^ Yillehardouin (No. 130) is again ignorant of the authors of this more legitimate 
fire, which is ascribed by Qunther to a quidam comes Teutonicus (c. 14 [c. 17, p. xv.]X. 
They seem ashamed, the incendiaries ! 

■* For the second siege and conquest of Constantinople, see Villehardoviin (No. 113- 
132), Baldwin's iid Epistle to Innocent III. (Qesta, c. 92, p. 534-537), with the whole 
reign of Mourzoufle, m Nicetas (p. 363-375 [p. 748-770, ed. Bonn]), and borrow some 
hints from Dandolo (Chron. Venet. p. 323-330) and Gunther (Hist. C. P. c. 14-18), 
who add the decorations of prophecy and vision. The former produces an oracle of 
the Erythraean sibyl, of a great armament on the Adriatic, under a blind chief, against 
Byzantium, &c. Curious enough, were the prediction anterior to the fact. 


• Pietro Alberti, a Venetian noble, and Andrew D'Urboise, a French knight. — Mr 
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Constantinople had been taken by storm ; and no restraints except 
those of reliffion and humanity were imposed on the con- 
querors by the laws of war. Boniface, marquis of Mont- constanti. 
ferrat, still acted as their general ; and the Greeks, who re- "^^^** 
vered his name as that of their future sovereign, were heard to exclaim 
in a lamentable tone, " Holy marquis-king, have mercy upon us ! " 
His prudence or compassion opened the gates of the city to the fugi- 
tives, and he exhorted the soldiers of the cross to spare the lives of 
their fellow-Christians. The streams of blood that flow down the 
pages of Nicetas may be reduced to the slaughter of two thousand of 
his unresisting countrymen ; ®* and the greater part was massacred, not 
by the strangers, but by the Latins who had been driven from the city, 
and who exercised the revenge of a triumphant faction. Yet of these 
exiles, some were less mindful of injuries than of benefits ; and Nicetas 
himself was indebted for his safety to the generosity of a Venetian 
merchant. Pope Innocent the Third accuses the pilgrims of respect- 
ing, in their lust, neither age, nor sex, nor religious profession ; and 
bitterly laments that the deeds of darkness, fornication, adultery, and 
incest, were perpetrated in open day ; and that noble matrons and 
holy nuns were polluted by the grooms and peasants of the Catholic 
camp.®^ It is indeed probable that the licence of victory prompted 
and covered a multitude of sins : but it is certain that the capital of 
the East contained a stock of venal or willing beauty suflScient to 
satiate the desires of twenty thousand pilgrims, and female prisoners 
were no longer subject to the right or abuse of domestic slavery. The 
marquis of Montferrat was the patron of discipline and decency : the 
count of Flanders was the mirror of chastity : they had forbidden, 
under pain of death, the rape of married women, or virgins, or nuns ; 
and the proclamation was sometimes invoked by the vanquished ^"^ and 
respected by the victors. Their cruelty and lust were moderated by 
the authority of the chiefs and feelings of the soldiers ; for we are no 
longer describing an irruption of the northern savages ; and however 
ferocious they might still appear, time, policy, and religion had civi- 
lized the manners of the French, and still more of the Italians. But 
a free scope was allowed to their avarice, which was glutted, even in 

®* Cedderunt lamen e& die civium quasi duo millia, &c. (Gunther, c. 18.) Arith- 
metic is an excellent touchstone to try the amplifications of passion and rhetoric. 

" Quidam (says Innocent III., Gesta, c. 94, p. 538) nee religioni, nee setati, nee 
sexui pepercerunt: sed fomicationes, adulteria, et incestus in oculis omnium exer- 
centes, non solum maritatas et idduas, sed et matronas et yirgines Deoque dicatas, 
exposiierunt spurcitiis garcionum. Yillehardouin takes no uotice of these common 
incidents. 

^ Nicetas saved, and afterwards married, a noble virgin (p. 380 [p. 781, ed. Bonn]), 
whom a soldier, Wi //.a^rvfi ^oXXols ivinhov ivtiS^afi^f/ivos, had almost violated, in spite of 
the irrtXat, ivTciXfi,ctrtt iv yiyovormv. 
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the holy week, hy the pillage of Constantinople. The right of victory, 
unshackled hy any promise or treaty, had confiscated the public and 
private wealth of the Greeks ; and every hand, according to its size 
and strength, might lawfully execute the sentence and seize the for- 
feiture. A portable and universal standard of exchange was found 
in the coined and uncoined metals of gold and silver, which each 
captor, at home or abroad, might convert into the possessions most 
suitable to his temper and situation. Of the treasures which trade 
and luxury had accumulated, tlie silks, velvets, furs, the gems, spices, 
and rich moveables, were the most precious, as they could not be pro- 
cured for money in the ruder countries of Europe. An order of 
Division of rapine was instituted ; nor was the share of each individual 
the spou. abandoned to industry or chance. Under the tremendous 
penalties of perjury — excommunication and death — the Latins were 
bound to deliver their plunder into the common stock : three churches 
were selected for the deposit and distribution of the spoil : a single 
share was allotted to a foot soldier, two for a serjeant on horseback, 
four to a knight, and larger proportions according to the rank and 
merit of the barons and princes. For violating this sacred engage- 
ment, a knight belonging to the count of St. Paul was hanged with 
his shield and coat of arms round his neck : his example might 
render similar offenders more artful and discreet, but avarice was 
more powerful than fear, and it is generally believed that the secret 
far exceeded the acknowledged plunder. Yet the magnitude of the 
prize surpassed the largest scale of experience or expectation.^^ After 
the whole had been equally divided between the French and Vene- 
tians, fifty thousand marks were deducted to satisfy the debts of the 
former and the demands of the latter. The residue ^ of the French 


^ Of the general mass of wealth, Gkinther observes, ut de pauperibus et advenis 
cives ditissiim redderentur ^Hist. C. P. c. 18); YiUehardouin (No. 132), that since the 
creation, ne fu tant gaaignie en une ville; Baldwin (Qesta, c. 92), ut tantum tota non 
videatur possidere r^fttinitaw Q). 535]. 


' According to Finlay (Medieval Greece, inconsistent. In No. 134 he says, — '* Et 

p. 106) the whole booty was only 300,000 " sachiez que il ne fu mie aport^ tot 

marks, besides 10^000 horses and mules: — " avant, assemblez fu et despartiz des 

" This sum was divided into two equal " Frans et des Venitiens par moitie si 

" parts. The Venetians then received '* com la compaignie ere jui^. Et sachiez 

" 50,000 marks out of the share of the " quant il orent parti, que il pai^rent de 

" crusaders, in payment of the debt due " la lor partie cinquante mil mars d'argent 

♦* to the republic; and the 100,000 marks " ks Venitiens, et bien departirent cent mil 

** which remained as the crusading por- '' entr'als ensemble par lor gent." But in 

*' tion was divided in the following man- No. 135 he says, — " Sanz celui qui fu 

" ner: each foot-soldier received 5 marks *' emblez (cach^), et sanz la partie des 

" of silver, each horseman and priest 10, " Venitiens, ere vint bien avant cinq cens 

" and each knight 20." Compare Wilken, "mil mars d*argent;" with the various 

vol. V. p. 320. ViUehardouin's accomit is reading, " quatre cens mil." — S. 
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amounted to four hundred thousand marks of silver,^^ about eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling ; nor can I better appreciate the 
value of that sum in the public and private transactions of the age 
than by defining it as sieven times the annual revenue of the kingdom 
of England.^o 

In this great revolution we enjoy the singular felicity of comparing 
the narratives of Villehardouin and Nicetas, the opposite Mieeryof 
feelings of the marshal of Champagne and the Byzantine *^® orceks. 
senator.®^ At the first view it should seem that the wealth of Con- 
stantinople was only transferred from one nation to another, and that 
the loss and sorrow of the Greeks is exactly balanced by the joy and 
advantage of the Latins. But in the miserable account of war the 
gain is never equivalent to the loss, the pleasure to the pain ; the 
smiles of the Latins were transient and fallacious ; the Greeks for 
ever wept over the ruins of their country, and their real calamities 
were aggravated by sacrilege and mockery. What benefits accrued 
to the conquerors from the three fires which annihilated so vast a 
portion of the buildings and riches of the city ? What a stock of 
such things as could neither be used nor transported was maliciously 
or wantonly destroyed! How much treasure was idly wasted in 
gaming, debauchery, and riot I And what precious objects were 
bartered for a vile price by the impatience or ignorance of the 
soldiers, whose reward was stolen by the base industry of the last 
of the Greeks I These alone who had nothing to lose might derive 
some profit from the revolution ; but the misery of the upper ranks 
of society is strongly painted in the personal adventures of Nicetas 
himself. His stately palace had been reduced to ashes in the second 
conflagration ; and the senator, with his family and friends, found an 
obscure shelter in another house which he possessed near the church 
of St Sophia. It was the door of this mean habitation that his friend 
the Venetian merchant guarded, in the disguise of a soldier, till 
Nicetas could save by a precipitate flight the relics of his fortune and 
the chastity of his daughter. In a cold wintry season these fugitives, 

® Villehardouin, No. 133-135. Instead of 400,000, there is a various reading of 
500,000. The Venetians had offered to take the whole booty, and to give 400 marks 
to each knight, 200 to each priest and horseman, and 100 to each foot soldier: they 
would have been great losers (Le Beau, Hist, du Bas-£mpire, torn. xx. p. 506 : I know 
not &om whence). 

^ At the council of Lyons (a.d. 1245) the English ambassadors stated the revenue 
of the crown as below that of the foreign clergy, which amounted to 60,000 marks 
a-year (Matthew Paris, p. 451; Hume's History of England, vol. ii. p. 170). 

^^ The disorders of the sack of Constantinople, and his own adventures, are feel- 
ingly described by Nicetas, p. 367-369 [p. 757-761, ed. Bonn], and in the Status Urb. 
C. P. p. 375-384 [p. 771-790, ed. Bonn]. His complaints, even of sacrilege, are jus- 
tified by Innocent III. (Qesta, c. 92); but Villehardouin does not betray a symptom 
of pity or remorse. 
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nursed in the lap of prosperity, departed on foot ; his wife was with 
child; the desertion of their slaves compelled them to cany their 
baggage on their own shoulders ; and their women, whom they 
placed in the centre, were exhorted to conceal their beauty with dirt, 
instead of adorning it with paint and jewels. Every step was exposed 
to insult and danger : the threats of the strangers were less painful 
than the taunts of the plebeians, with whom they were now levelled ; 
nor did the exiles breathe in safety till their mournful pilgrimage was 
concluded at Selymbria, above forty miles from the capital. On the 
way they overtook the patriarch, without attendance and almost with- 
out apparel, riding on an ass, and reduced to a state of apostolical 
poverty, which, had it been voluntary, might perhaps have been meri- 
torious. In the mean while his desolate churches were profaned by 
the licentiousness and party zeal of the Latins. After stripping the 
Sacrilege and goms and pcarls, they converted the chalices into drinking- 
°**^®'y' cups ; their tables, on which they gamed and feasted, were 
covered with the pictures of Christ and the saints ; and they trampled 
under foot the most venerable objects of the Christian worship. In 
the cathedral of St Sophia the ample veil of the sanctuary was rent 
asunder for the sake of the golden fringe ; and the altar, a monument 
of art and riches, was broken in pieces and shared among the captors. 
Their mules and horses were laden with the wrought silver and gilt 
carvings which they tore down from the doors and pulpit; and if 
the beasts stumbled under the burden, they were stabbed by their 
impatient drivers, and the holy pavement streamed with their impure 
blood. A prostitute was seated on the throne of the patriarch ; and 
that daughter of Belial, as she is styled, sung and danced in the 
church to ridicule the hymns and processions of the Orientals. Nor 
were the repositories of the royal dead secure from violation : in the 
church of the Apostles the tombs of the emperors were rifled ; and it 
is said that after six centuries the corpse of Justinian was found with- 
out any signs of decay or putrefactioa In the streets the French and 
Flemings clothed themselves and their horses in painted robes and 
flowing head-dresses of linen ; and the coarse intemperance of their 
feasts ** insulted the splendid sobriety of the East. To expose the 
arms of a people of scribes and scholars, they affected to display a 
pen, an inkhom, and a sheet of paper, without discerning that the 
instruments of science and valour were alike feeble and useless in the 
hands of the modern Greeks. 

"* If I rightly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas's receipts, their favourite dishes were 
boiled Buttocks of beef, salt pork and peas, and soup made of garlic and sharp or so^ir 
herbs (p. 382 [p. 786, ed. Bonn]). 
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Their reputation and their language encouraged them, however, to 
despise the ignorance and to overlook the progress of the 
Latins.*^ In the love of the arts the national difference of the 
was still more obvious and real ; the Greeks preserved with * ™** 
reverence the works of their ancestors, which they could not imitate ; 
and, in the destruction of the statues of Constantinople, we are pro- 
voked to join in the complaints and invectives of the Byzantine his- 
torian.'* We have seen how the rising city was adorned by the 
vanitj and despotism of the Imperial founder : in the ruins of pagan- 
ism some gods and heroes were saved from the axe of superstition ; 
and the forum and hippodrome were dignified with the relics of a 
better age. Several of these are described by Nicetas '* in a florid 
and affected style ; and from his descriptions I shall select some in- 
teresting pjirticulars. 1. The victorious charioteers were cast in 
bronze, at their own, or the public, charge, and fitly placed in the 
hippodrome : they stood aloft in their chariots wheeling rouna the 
goal : the spectators could admire their attitude and judge of the 
resemblance ; and of these figures, the most perfect might have been 
transported from the Olympic stadium. 2. The sphinx, river-horse, 
and crocodile, denote the climate and manufacture of Egypt and the 
spoils of that ancient province. 3. The she-wolf suckling Romulus 
and Remus, a subject alike pleasing to the old and the new Romans, 
but which could rarely be treated before the decline of the Greek 
sculpture. 4. An eagle holding and tearing a serpent in his talons 
— ^a domestic monument of the Byzantines, which they ascribed, not 
to a human artist, but to the magic power of the philosopher ApoUo- 
nius, who, by this talisman, delivered the city from such venomous 
reptiles. 5. An ass and his driver, which were erected by Augustus 
in his colony of Nicopolis, to commemorate a verbal omen of the 
victory of Actium. 6. An equestrian statue, which passed in the 
vulgar opinion for Joshua, the Jewish conqueror, stretching out his 
hand to stop the course of the descending sun. A more classical 


^ Nicetas uses very harsh expressions, ir«^' cLy^a/AfiaTott Be^^a^ctSf xai riXiof awx^oL- 
CnTMt (Fragment, apud Fabric. Biblioth. Grsec. torn. vi. p. 414). This reproach, it is 
true, applies most strongly to their ignorance of Greek and of Homer. In their own 
language, the Latins of the xiith and ziiith centuries were not destitute of literature. 
See Huris's Philological Inquiries, p. iii. c. 9, 10, 11. 

** Nicetas was of Chonse in Phrygia (the old Colossoe of St. Paul): he raised him- 
self to the honoiirs of senator, judge of the veil, and great logothete; beheld the fall 
of the empire, retired to Nice, and composed an elaborate history from the death of 
Alexius Comnenus to the reign of Henry. 

"* A manuscript of Nicetas in the Bodleian library contains this curious fragment 
on the statues of Constantinople, which fraud, or shame, or rather carelessness, has 
dropped in the common editions. It is published by Fabricius (Biblioth. Gnec. torn. 
vi. p. 405-416), an I immoderately praised by the late ingenious Mr. Harris of Salisbury 
(PhUological hiquiries, p. iii. c. 5, p. 301-312). 
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tradition recognised the figures of Bellerophon and Pegasus; and the 
free attitude of the steed seemed to mark that he trod on air rather ^ 
than on the earth.* 7. A square and lofty obelisk of brass ; the sides 
were embossed with a variety of picturesque and rural scenes : birds 
singing, rustics labouring or playing on their pipes, sheep bleating, 
lambs skipping, the sea, and a scene of fish and fishing, little naked 
Cupids laughing, playing, and pelting each other with apples, and on 
the summit a female figure turning with the slightest breath, and 
thence denominated the winS% attendant, 8. The Phrygian shep- 
herd presenting to Venus the prize of beauty, the apple of discord. 
9. The incomparable statue of Helen, which is delineated by Nicetas 
in the words of admiration and love : her well-turned feet, snowy 
arms, rosy lips, bewitching smiles, swimming eyes, arched eyebrows, 
the harmony of her shape, the lightness of her drapery, and her flow- 
ing locks that waved in the wind — a beauty that might have moved 
her barbarian destroyers to pity and remorsa 10. The manly, or 
divine, form of Hercules,** as he was restored to life by the master- 
hand of Lysippus, of such magnitude that his thumb was equal to the 
waist, his leg to the stature, of a common man : '"^ his chest ample, his 
shoulders broad, his limbs strong and muscular, his hair curled, his 
aspect commanding. Without his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion's 
skin carelessly thrown over him, he was seated on an osier basket, his 
right leg and arm stretched to the utmost, his left knee bent and 
supporting his elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, his counte- 
nance indignant and pensive. 11. A colossal statue of Juno, which 
had once adorned her temple of Samos ; the enormous head by four 
yoke of oxen was laboriously drawn to the palace. 12. Another 
colossus, of Pallas or Minerva, thirty feet in height, and representing 
with admirable spirit the attributes and character of the martial maid. 
Before we accuse the Latins, it is just to remark that this Pallas was 
destroyed after the first siege by the fear and superstition of the 
Greeks themselves.'*® The other statues of brass which I have enu- 
merated were broken and melted by the unfeeling avarice of the 
crusaders : the cost and labour were consumed in a moment ; the 

^ To illustrate the statue of Hercules, Mr. Harris quotes a Greek epigram, and en- 
graves a beautiful gem, which does not, however, copy the attitude of the statue : in 
the latter, Hercules had not his club, and his right leg and arm were extended. 

^ I transcribe these proportions, which appear to me inconsistent with each other, 
and may possibly show that the boasted taste of Nicetas was no more than affectation 
and vanity. 

^ Nicetas in Isaaco Angelo et Alexio, c. 3, p. 359 [p. 738, ed. Bonn]. The Latin 
editor very properly observes that the historian, in ms bombast style, produces ex 
pulice elephantem. 

" See above, p. 88.— S. 
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soul of genius evaporated in smoke, and the remnant of base metal 
was coined into money for the payment of the troops. Bronze is not 
the most durable of monuments : from the marble forms of Phidias 
and Praxiteles the Latins might turn aside with stupid contempt ; ** 
but unless they were crushed by some accidental injury, those useless 
stones stood secure on their pedestals. ^°° The most enlightened of 
the strangers, above the gross and sensual pursuits of their country- 
men, more piously exercised the right of conquest in the search and 
seizure of the relics of the saints. ^°^ Immense was the supply of 
heads and bones, crosses and images, that were scattered by this 
revolution over the churches of Europe ; and such was the increase 
of pilgrimage and oblation, that no branch, perhaps, of more lucrative 
plunder was imported from the East.^°* Of the writings of antiquity 
many that still existed in the twelfth century are now lost. But the 
pilgrims were not solicitous to save or transport the volumes of an 
unknown tongue : the perishable substance of paper or parchment can 
only be preserved by the multiplicity of copies ; the literature of the 
Greeks had almost centered in Uie metropolis ; and, without computing 
the extent of our loss, we may drop a tear over the libraries that have 
perished in the triple fire of Constantinople.^°^ 

» In two passages of Nicetas (edit. Paris, p. 360; Fabric, p. 408) the Latins are 
branded with the Uvely reproach of «i rw wXw Jai^uert fia^Cwah and their avarice of 
brass is clearly expressed. Tet the Venetians had the merit of removing four bronze 
horses from Constantinople to the place of St. Mark (Sanuto, Vite de' Dogi, in Mura- 
tori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xzii. p. 534). 

"» Winckelman, Hist, de I'Art, tom. iii. p. 269, 270. 

'•* See the pious robbery of the abbot Martin, who transferred a rich cargo to his 
monastery of Paris, diocese of Basil (Gunther, Hist. C. P. o. 19, 23, 24). Yet, in 
secreting this boo^, the saint incurred an excommunication, and perhaps broke his 
oath. [Compare Wilken, vol. v. p. 308.--M.] 

>" Fleury, Hist. EcclA. tom. xvi p. 139-145. 

*" I shall conclude this chapter with the notice of a modem history, which illus- 
trates the taking of Constantinople by the Latins, but which has fallen somewhat late 
faito my hands. Paolo Ramusio, the son of the compiler of Voyages, was directed by 
the senate of Venice to write the history of the conquest; and this order, which he 
received in his youth, he executed in a mature age, by an elegant Latin work, de 
BeUo Constantinopolitano et Imperatoribus Comnenis per Qallos et Venetos restitutis 
(Venet. 1635, in folio). Ramusio, or Rhamnusus, transcribes and translates, sequitur 
ad unguem, a MS. of Villehardouin, which he possessed; but he enriches his narrative 
with Qreek and Latin materials, and we are indebted to him for a correct state of the 
fleet, the names of the fifty Venetian nobles who commanded the galleys of the re- 
pubUc, and the patriot opposition of Pantaloon Barbus to the choice of the doge for 
emperor. 
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CHAPTER LXL 

Pabtition of the Empibb by the Fbench and Vbnetianb. — Five Latin 
Empeeobs of the Houses of Flandebs and Coubtenay. — Theie Wabs 

AGAINST THE BULGABIANS AND GbEBKS. — WEAKNESS AND POVEBTY OF 

THE Latin Emfibe. — Recoveby of Constantinople by the Gbeeks. — 
Genebal Gonsequenoes of the Cbusades. 

After the death of the lawful princes, the French and Venetians, 
tionof confident of justice and victory, agreed to divide and 
the emperor rcgulatc their futuFC posscssions.^ It was stipulated by 
A.D. 1204,** treaty that twelve electors, six of either nation, should be 
nominated ; that a majority should choose the emperor of 
the East ; and that, if the votes were equal, the decision of chance 
should ascertain the successful candidate. To him, with all the 
titles and prerogatives of the Byzantine throne, they assigned the 
two palaces of Boucoleon and Blachemae, with a fourth part of the 
Greek monarchy. It was defined that the three remaining portions 
should be equally shared between the republic of Venice and the 
barons of France ; that each feudatory, with an honourable exception 
for the doge, should acknowledge and perform the duties of homage 
and military service to the supreme head of the empire ; that the 
nation which gave an emperor should resign to their brethren the 
choice of a patriarch ; and that the pilgrims, whatever might be their 
impatience to visit the Holy Land, should devote another year to the 
conquest and defence of the Greek provinces. After the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Latins, the treaty was confirmed and executed ; 
and the first and most important step was the creation of an emperor. 
The six electors of the French nation were all ecclesiastics, the abbot 
of Loces, the archbishop elect of Acre in Palestine, and the bishops 
of Troyes, Soissons, Halberstadt, and Bethlehem, the last of whom 

* See the original treaty of partition in the Venetian Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, 
p. 326-330, and the subsequent election in Villehardouin, No. 136-140, with Ducange 
in his Observatioi^, and the 1st book of his Histoire de Constantinople sous TEmpire 
des Franyois.* 

" It is also printed in Michaud, vol. iii. as indeed is implied in Gibbon's subso- 

p. 628, and Wilken, vol. v. p. 281. It quent remark, that " after the conquest 

should be observed that this treaty was " of Constantinople by the Latins the 

concluded before the crusaders made their *' treaty was confirmed and executed.* 

last successful attack upon Constantinople, — S. 
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exercised in the camp the office of pope's legate : their profession and 
knowledge were respectable ; and as they could not be the objects, 
they were best qualified to be the authors, of the choice. The six 
Venetians were the principal servants of the state, and in this list the 
noble families of Querini and Contarini are still proud to discover 
their ancestors. The twelve assembled in the chapel of the palace ; 
and after the solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost, they proceeded 
to deliberate and vote. A just impulse of respect and gratitude 
prompted them to crown the virtues of the doge : his wisdom had 
inspired their enterprise ; and the most youthful knights might envy 
and applaud the exploits of blindness and age. But the patriot 
Dandolo was devoid of all personal ambition, and iully satisfied thai 
he had been judged worthy to reign. His nomination was overruled 
by the Venetians themselves: his countrymen, and perhaps his 
friends,* represented, with the eloquence of truth, the mischiefs that 
might arise to national freedom and the common cause from the 
union of two incompatible characters, of the first magistrate of a 
republic and the emperor of the East. The exclusion of the doge 
left room for the more equal merits of Boniface and Baldwin ; and 
at their names all meaner candidates respectfully withdrew. The 
marquis of Montferrat was recommended by his mature age and fair 
reputation, by the choice of the adventurers, and the wishes of the 
Greeks ; nor can I believe that Venice, the mistress of the sea, could 
be seriously apprehensive of a petty lord at the foot of the Alps.' 
But the count of Flanders was the chief of a wealthy and warlike 
people : he was valiant, pious, and chaste ; in the prime of life, since 
he was only thirty-two years of age ; a descendant of Charlemagne, 
a cousin of the king of France, and a compeer of the prelates and 
barons who had yielded with reluctance to the command of a 
foreigner. Without the chapel, these barons, with the doge and 
marquis at their head, expected the decision of the twelve electors. 
It was announced by the bishop of Soissons, in the name of his 
colleagues : " Ye have sworn to obey the prince whom we should 
" choose : by our unanimous suflrage, Baldwin count of Flanders and 
" Hainault is now your sovereign, and the emperor of the East." 
He was saluted with loud applause, and the proclamation was re- 
echoed through the city by the joy of the Latins and the trembling 

' After mentioning the nomination of the doge by a French elector, his kinsman 
Andrew Dandolo approves his exclusion, quidam Yenetorum fidelis et nobilis senex, 
usus oratione satis probabili, &c. [p. 330], which has been embroidered by modem 
writers from Blondus to Le Beau. 

' Nicetas (p. 384 [p. 789, ed. Bonn]), with the vain ignorance of a Greek, describes 
the marquis of Montferrat as a maritime power. AafA^etAiaf ^ olxuefiat «'«#aXi«y. Was 
he deceived by the Byzantine theme of Lombardy, which extended along the coast of 
Calabria? 

VOL. VII. T 
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adulation of the Greeks. Boniface was the first to kiss the hand of 
his rival, and to raise him on the buckler ; and Baldwin was transr 
ported to the cathedral, and solemnly invested with the purple 
buskins. At the end of three weeks he was crowned by the legate, 
in the vacancy of a patriarch ; but the Venetian clergy soon filled 
the chapter of St Sophia, seated Thomas Morosini on the ecclesias- 
tical throne, and employed every art to perpetuate in their own 
nation the honours and benefices of the Greek church.^ Without 
delay the successor of Constantino instructed Palestine, France, and 
Rome, of this memorable revolution. To Palestine he sent, as a 
trophy, the gates of Constantinople, and the chain of the harbour ; ^ 
and adopted, from the Assise of Jerusalem, the laws or customs best 
adapted to a French colony and conquest in the East. In his epistles 
the natives of France are encouraged to swell that colony, and to 
secure that conquest, to people a magnificent city and a fertile land, 
which will reward the labours both of the priest and the soldier. He 
congratulates the Roman pontiff on the restoration of his authority in 
the East ; invites him to extinguish the Greek schism by his presence 
in a general council ; and implores his blessing and forgiveness for 
the disobedient pilgrims. Prudence and dignity are blended in the 
answer of Innocent^ In the subversion of the Byzantine empire, he 
arraigns the vices of man, and adores the providence of God : the 
conquerors will be absolved or condemned by their future conduct; 
the validity of their treaty depends on the judgment of St Peter ^ 
but he inculcates their most sacred duty of establishing a just sub- 
ordination of obedience and tribute, from the Greeks to the Latins, 
from the magistrate to the clergy, and from the clerg} to the pope. 
In the division of the Greek provinces "^ the share of the Venetians 
was more ample than that of the Latin emperor. No 
the Greek morc than one fourth was appropriated to his domain; a 
^^ ' clear moiety of the remainder was reserved for Venice; 
and the other moiety was distributed among the^ adventurers of 
France and Lombardy. The veneral^le Dandolo was proclaimed 

* They exacted an oath from Thomas Morosini to appoint no canons of St. Sophia 
the lawful electors^ except Venetians who had lived t^ years at Yenioe, &c. Bat the 
foreign clergy was enYious, the pope disapproved this national monopoly, and of the 
six Latin patriarchs of Constantmople only the fii*8t and the last were Venetians. 

• Nicetas, p. 383 jp. 788, ed. Bonn]. 

« The Epistles oi Innocent Til. are a rich fund for the ecclesiastical and civil 
institution of the Latin empire of Constantinople; and the most Important of these 
epistles (of which the collection in 2 vols, in folio is published by Stephen Balqze) 
are inserted in his G^sta, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. p. 1, ^ 
94-105. 

J In the treaty of partition most of the names are corrupted by the scribes: they 
might be restored, and a good map, suited to the last age of the Byzantine empire 
would be an improvement of geogranhy. But, alas I D'Anville is no morel 
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despot of Romania, and inrested after the Greek fashion with the 
purple buskins. He ended at Constantinople his long and glorious 
life ; and if the prerogative was personal, the title was used by his 
successors till the middle of the fourteenth century, with the singular, 
though true, addition of lords of one fourth and a half of the Roman 
empire.® The doge, a slave of state, was seldom permitted to depart 
from the helm of the republic; but his place was supplied by the 
baily or regent, who exercised a supreme jurisdiction over the colony 
of Venetians : they possessed three of the eight quarters of the city ; 
and his independent tribunal was composed of six judges, four 
counsellors, two chamberlains, two fiscal advocates, and a constable. 
Their long experience of the Eastern trade enabled them to select 
their portion with discernment: they had rashly accepted the 
dominion and defence of Adrianople ; but it was the more reasonable 
aim of their policy to form a chain of factories, and cities, and islands, 
along the maritime coast, from the neighbourhood of Ragusa to the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The labour and cost of such ex- 
tensive conquests exhausted their treasury: they abandoned theur 
maxims of government, adopted a feudal system, and contented 
themselves with the homage of their nobles " for the possessions 
which these private vassals undertook to reduce and maintain. And 
thus it was that the family of Sanut acquired the duchy of Naxos, 
which involved the greatest part of the archipelago. For the price 
of ten thousand marks the republic purchased of the marquis of 
Moiitferrat the fertile island of Crete or Candia with the ruins of an 
hundred cities ; ^® but its improvement was stinted by the proud and 
narrow spirit of an aristocracy;^^ and the wisest senators would 
confess that the sea, not the land, was the treasury of St. Mark. In 
the moiety of the adventurers the marquis Boniface might claim the 
most liberal reward ; and, besides the isle of Crete, his exclusion 
from the throne was compensated by the royal title and the provinces 
beyond the Hellespont But he prudently exchanged that distant 

* Their style was dominus quartae partis et dimidise [cum dimidio totius] imperii 
Romani, till Gioyanni Dolfino, who was elected doge m the year 1 356 (Sanuto, p. 
530, 64i). For the goyermnent of Constantinople see Ducange, Histoire de C. P. 
i. 37. 

® Ducange THist. de C. P. ii. 6) has marked the conquests made by the state or 
nobles of Yenice of the islands of Candia, Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Naxos, Paros, 
Melos, AndroSy Mycone, Scyro, Cea, and Lemnos. ' 

^^ Boniface sold the isle of Candia, August 12, A.D. 1204. Seethe act in Sanuto, p. 
533 : but I cannot understand how it could be his mother's portion, or how she could 
be the daughter of an emperor Alexius. 

" In the year 1212 the doge Peter Zani sent a colony to Candia, drawn from every 
quarter of Yenice. But in their savage manners and frequent rebellions the Candiots 
may be compared to the Corsicans under the yoke of Genoa; and when I compare the 
accounts of Belon and Tournefoi-t, I cannot discern much diflference between the 
Venetian and the Turkish inland. 

Y 2 
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and difficult conquest for the kingdom of Thessalonica or Macedonia, 
twelve days' journey from the capital, where he might be supported 
by theneighbouring powers of his brother-in-law the king of Hungary. 
His progress was hailed by the voluntary or reluctant acclamations of 
the natives; and Greece, the proper and ancient Greece, again 
received a Latin conqueror,^^ who trod with indifference that classic 
ground. He viewed with a careless eye the beauties of the valley of 
Tempo ; traversed with a cautious step the straits of Thermopylae ; 
occupied the unknown cities of Thebes, Athens, and Argos ; and 
assaulted the fortifications of Corinth and Napoli,^^ which resisted his 
arms. The lots of the Latin pilgrims were regulated by chance, or 
choice, or subsequent exchange ; and they abused, with intemperate 
joy, their triumph over the lives and fortunes of a great people. 
After a minute survey of the provinces, they weighed in the scales of 
avarice the revenue of each district, the advantage of the situation, 
and the ample or scanty supplies for the maintenance of soldiers and 
horses. Their presumption claimed and divided the long-lost de- 
pendencies of the Roman sceptre : the Nile and Euphrates rolled 
through their imaginary realms; and happy was the warrior wh 
drew for his prize the palace of the Turkish sultan of Iconium.^^ I 
shall not descend to the pedigree of families and the rent-roll of 
estates, but I wish to specify that the counts of Blois and St. Pol were 
invested with the duchy of Nice and the lordship of Demotica : ^* the 
principal fiefs were held by the service of constable, chamberlain, 
cupbearer, butler, and chief cook; and our historian, Jeffrey of 
Yillehardouin, obtained a fair establishment on the banks of the 
Hebrus, and united the double office of marshal of Champagne and 
Romania. At the head of his knights and archers each baron 
mounted on horseback to secure the possession of bis share, and their 
first efforts were generally successful. But the public force was 
weakened by their dispersion ; and a thousand quarrels must arise 

»« ViUehardouin (No. 159, 160, 173-177) and Nicetas (p. 387-394) describe the 
expedition into Ghreece of the marquiB Boni&ce. The Choniate might derive his infor- 
mation from his brother Michael, archbishop of Athens, whom he paints as an orator, 
a statesman, and a saint. His encomium of Athens, and the description of Tempe, 
should be published from the Bodleian MS. of Kicetas (Fabric. Biblioth. Grsec. tom. 
-vi. p. 405), and would have deserved Mr. Harris's inquiries. 

*' NapoU di Romania, or Nauplia, the ancient seaport of Argos, is still a place of 
strength and consideration, situate on a rocky peninsula, with a good harbour 
(Chandler's Travels into Greece, p. 227). 

^* I have softened the expression of Nicetas, who strives to expose the presumption 
of the Franks. See de Rebus post C. P. expugnatam, p. 375-384. 

** A city surrounded by the river Hebrus, and six leagues to the south of Adria- 
nople, received &om its double wall the Greek name of Didymoteichos, insensibly 
corrupted into Demotica and Dimot. I have preferred the more convenient and 
modem appellation of Demotica. This place was the last Turkish residence of 
Charles XII. 
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under a law, and among men, whose sole mnpire was the sword. 
Within three months after the conquest of Constantinople, the 
emperor and the king of Thessalonica drew their hostile followers 
into the field : they were reconciled by the authority of the doge, the 
advice of the mar^al, and the firm freedom of their peers.^* 

Two fugitives, who had reigned at Constantinople, still asserted 
the title of emperor ; and the subjects of their fallen throne 
might be moved to pity by the misfortunes of the elder the Greeks, 
Alexius, or excited to revenge by the spirit of Mourzoufle. 
A domestic alliance, a common interest, a similar guilt, and the merit 
of. extinguishing his enemies, a brother and a nephew, induced the 
more recent usurper to unite with the former the relics of his power. 
Mourzoufle was received with smiles and honours in the camp of his 
father Alexius ; but the wicked can never love, and should rarely 
trust, their fellow criminals : he was seized in the bath, deprived of 
his eyes, stripped of his troops and treasures, and turned out to wan- 
der an object of horror and contempt to those who with more pro- 
priety could hate, and with more justice could punish, the assassin of 
the emperor Isaac and his son. As the tyrant, pursued by fear or 
remorse, was stealing over to Asia, he was seized by the Latins of 
Constantinople, and condemned, after an open trial, to an ignomi- 
nious death. His judges debated the mode of his execution, the 
axe, the wheel, or the stake ; and it was resolved that Mourzoufle ^"^ 
should ascend the Theodosian column, a pillar of white marble of one 
hundred and forty-seven feet in height^® From the summit he was 
cast down headlong and dashed in pieces on the pavement, in the - 

*• Their quarrel la told by Villehardouin (No. 146-158) with the spirit of freedom. 
The meidt and reputation of tiie marshal are acknowledged by the Qreek historian 
(p. 387 [p. 794, ed. Bonn]), ftiyei ^a^ toTs tSv Aetrltm Itna/iiwv n-p»r$vfMCfft : unlike 
some modem heroes, whose exploits are only visible in their own memoirs.*^ 

" See the fate of Mourzoufle, in Nicetas (p. 392 [p. 804, ed. Bonn]), "Villehardouin 
(No., 141-145, 163), and Qxmtherus (c. 20, 21). Neither the marshal nor the monk 
afford a grain of pity for a tyrant or rebel, whose punishment^ however, was more 
unexampled than his crime. 

18 The column of Arcadius, which represents in basso rilievo his victories, or those 
of his father Theodosius, is still extant at Onstantinople. It is described and mea- 
sured, Qyllius (Topograph, iv. 7), Banduri (ad 1. i. Antiquit. C. P. p. 507, &c.), and 
Toumefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. lettre xii. p. 231). [Compare Wilken, note, 
vol. V. p. 388.- M.] 

" 'WilUam de Champlite, brother of the nicler edited by M. Buchon, the somewhat 
count of Dijon, assumed the title of Prince unknightly trick by which Villehardouin 
of Achaia: on the death of his brother he disembarrassed himself from the trouble- 
returned, with regret, to France, to assume some claim of Robert, the cousin of the 
his paternal inheritance, and left Ville- count of Dijon, to the succession. He 
hardouin his " bailli" on condition that, if contrived that Robert should arrive just 
he did not return within a year, Villehar- fifteen days too late; and with the general 
douin was to retain the investiture. Bros- concurrence of the assembled knights was 
set's Add. to Le Beau, vol. xvii. p. 200. himself invested with the principality. 
M. Brosset adds, from the Greek chro- Ibid. p. 283. — M. 
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presence of innumerable spectators, who filled the forum of Taurus^ 
and admired the accomplishment of an old prediction, which was 
explained by this singidar event^' The fate of Alexius is less- 
tragical : he was sent by the marquis a captive to Italy, and a gift to 
the king of the Romans ; but he had not much to applaud his fortune 
if the sentence of imprisonment and exile were changed from a for- 
tress in the Alps to a monastery in Asia. But his daughter, before 
the national calamity, had been given in marriage to a young hero, 
Theodore ^^^o coutinucd the succcssion, and restored the throne, of 
ot^Sot'oi Ac Greek princes**® The valour of Theodore Lascaris was 
^*^j>. signalised in the two sieges of Constautinopla After the 
1204-1222. flight of Mourzoufle, when the Latins were already in the 
city, he offered himself as their emperor to the soldiers and people ; 
and his ambition, which might be virtuous, was undoubtedly brave. 
Could he have infused a soul into the multitude, they might have 
crushed the strangers under their feet : their abject despair refused 
his aid ; and Theodore retired to breathe the air of freedom in 
Anatolia, beyond the immediate view and pursuit of the conquerors. 
Under the title, at first of despot, and afterwards of emperor, he 
drew to his standard the bolder spirits, who were fortified against 
slavery by the contempt of life ; and as every means was lawful for 
the public safety, implored without scruple the alliance of the Turkish 
sultaa Nice, where Theodore estabUshed his residence, Prusa and 
Philadelphia, Smyrna and Ephesus, opened their gates to their 
deliverer : he derived strength and reputation from his victories, and 
even from his defeats ; and the successor of Constaniine preserved a 
fragment of the empire from the banks of the Mseander to the 
suburbs of Nicomedia, and at length of Constantinople. Another 
portion, distant and obscure, was possessed by the lineal heir of the 

^ The nonsense of Gunther and the modem Greeks concerning this columna fatidica 
is unworthy of notice; but it is singular enough, that, fifty years before the Latin 
conquest, the poet Tzetzes (Chiliad, iz. 277) relates the dream of a matron, who saw 
an army in the foruin, and a man sitting on the colunm^ clapping his hands and 
uttering a loud exclamation.*^ 

^ The dynasties of Nice, Trebizond, and Epirus (of which Nicetas saw the origin 
without much pleasure or hope), are learnedly explored, and clearly represented, in 
the Familisd Byzantinae of Ducange. 


* We read in the 'Chronicle of the obligation to fulfil this prophecy. Brosset, 

Conquest of Constantinople, and of the note on Le Beau, vol. xvii. p. 180. M. 

Establishment of the French in the Brosset announces that a complete edition 

Morea^' translated by J. A. Buchon, of this work, of which the original Greek 

Paris, 1825, p. 64, that Leo VL, called of the first book only has been published 

the Philosopher, had prophesied that a by M. Buchon, is in preparation, to fonn 

perfidious emperor should be precipitated part of the new series of the Byzantine 

from the top of this column. The cru- historians.— M. 
Saders considered themselves under an 
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Comnieni, a son of the virtuous Manuel, a grandson of the tyrant 
Andronicus. His name was Alexius ; and the epithet of 
great ^ was applied perhaps to his stature, rather than to and emperors 
his exploits. By the indulgence of the Angeli, he was ^ ^ ^ 
appointed govCTUor or duke of Trebizond : *^ ^ his birth gave him 
ambition, the revolution indepaidence ; and without changing his 
title, he reigned in peace from Sinope to the Phasis, along Sie coast 
of the Black Sea. His namdess son and successor ° is described as 
the vassal of the sultan, whom he served with two hundred lances : 
that Comnenian prince was no more than duke of Trebizond, and the 
title of emperor was first assumed by the pride and envy of the 
grandson of Alexius. In the West a third fragment was The despots 
saved from the common shipwreck by Michael, a bastard of o'®p*™s. 
the house of Angeli, who, before the revolution, had been known as an 
hostage, a soldier, and a rebel. His flight from the camp of the 
marquis Boniface secured his freedom ; by his marriage with the 
governor's daughter he commanded the important place of Durazzo, 
assumed the title of despot, and founded a strong and conspicuous 
principality in Epirus, iEtolia, and Thessaly, which have ever been 

* Except some &ct8 in Pachymer and Nicephorus Gre^ras^ which will hereafter 
be used, the Byzantine writers disdain to speak of the empire of Trebizond, or princi- 
pality of the Lazi; and among the Latins it is conspicaous only in the romances of 
the ziyth or zvth centuries. Yet the indefatigable Ducange has dug out (Fam. Byz. 
p. 192) two authentic passages in Vincent of Beauvais (1. zxxi. c. 144), and the pro- 
tonotary Ogerius (apud Wading, a.i>. 1279, No. 4). 


* This was a title, not a personal ap- sumption of the royal title by Alexius the 

pellation. Joinville speaJu of the "Grant First. Since the publication of M. FaU- 

Comnenie, et sire de Tiaffezzontes.*' Fall- merayer^s work (Munchen, 1827), M. Tafel 

merayer, p. 82. — M. has published, at the end of the opuscula 

^ On the revolutions of Trebizond under of Eustathius, a curious chronicle of Tre- 

ihe later empire down to this period, see bizond, by Michael Panaretas (Frankfort, 

Fallmerayer, Gesohichte des Eaiserthums 1832). It gives the succession of the 

von Trapezunt, ch. iii. The wife of Ma- emperors, and some other curious drcum- 

nuel fled with her infsmt sons and her stances of their wars with the several 

treasure from the relentless enmity of Mahometan powers.— M. Mr. Finlay has 

Isaac Angelus. Fallmerayer coi^jectures also related the history of the Greek em- 

that her arrival enabled the Greeks of that pire of Trebizond in his ' Medieval Greece.' 

region to make head against the formidable < — S. 

Thamar, the Geoigian queen of Teflis, *^ The successor of Alexius was his son- 

p. 42. They gradually formed a dominion in-law Andronicus I., of the Comnenian 

on the bamcs of the Phasis, which the family, sumamed Gidon. ^ There were 

distracted government of the Angeli neg- five successions between Alexius and John, 

lected or were unable to suppress. On according to Fallmerayer, p. 103. The 

the capture of Constantinople by the troops of Trebizond fought in the army 

Latins, Alexius was joined by many noble of Dschelaleddin, the Earismian, against 

fugitives from Constantinople. He had Alai-eddin, the Seljukian sultan of Boum, 

always retained the names of Caesar and but as allies rather than vassals, p. 107. 

/So^iXct/f . He now fixed the seat of his It was after the defeat of Dschelaleddin 

empire at Trebizond; but he had never that they furnished their contingent to 

abandoned his pretensions to the Byzantine Alai-eddin. Fallmerayer struggles, in vain 

throne, ch. iii. Fallmerayer appears to to mitigate this mark of the subjection of 

make out a triumphant case as to the as- the Comneni to the sultan, p. 116. — ^M. 
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peopled by a warlike race. The Greeks, who had offered their ser* 
nee to their new soTereigns, were excluded by the haughty Latins ^* 
from all dvil and military honours, as a nation bom to tremble and 
obey. Their resentment prompted them to show that they might 
hare been useful friends, since they could be dangerous enemies: 
their nerves were braced by adrersity : whaterer was learned or holy, 
whateyer was noble or valiant, rolled away into the independent 
states of Trebizond, Epirus, and Nice; and a single patrician is 
marked by the ambiguous praise of attachment and loyalty to the 
Franks. The vulgar herd of the dties and the country would have 
gladly submitted to a mild and regular servitude ; and the transient 
disorders of war would have been obliterated by some years of in- 
dustry and peace. But peace was banished, and industry was 
crushed, in the disorders of the feudal system. The Roman emperors 
of Constantinople, if they were endowed with abilities, were armed 
with power for the protection of theiir subjects : their laws were wise, 
and their administration was simple. The Latin throne was filled by 
a titular prince, the chief, and often the servant, of his licentious 
confederates : the fiefs of the empire, from a kingdom to a castle, 
were held and ruled by the sword of the barons ; and their discord, 
poverty, and ignorance extended the ramifications of tyranny to the 
most sequestered villages. The Greeks were oppressed by the double 
weight of the priest, who was invested with temporal power, and of 
the soldier, who was inflamed by fanatic hatred ; and the insuper- 
able bar of religion and language for ever separated the stranger and 
the native. As long as the crusaders were united at Constantinople, 
the memory of their conquest, and the terror of their arms, imposed 
silence on the captive land : their dispersion betrayed the smallness 
of their numbers and the defects of their discipline ; and some failiu*es 
and mischances revealed the secret that they were not invincible. As 
the fear of the Greeks abated, their hatred increased. They mur- 
mured ; they conspired ; and before a year of slavery had elapsed, 
they implored, or accepted, the succour of a barbarian, whose power 
they had felt, and whose gratitude they trusted.^^ 

The Latin conquerors had been saluted with a solemn and early 
embassy from John, or Joannice, or Calo-John, the revolted chief of 

^ The portrait of the fVench Latins is drawn in Nicetas by the hand of prejudice 
and resentment . - 

reSra osfMU Tfi9 
Bonn.] 

^ I here begin to use, with freedom and confidence, the eight books of the Histoire 
de C. P. sous r Empire des Fran9ois, which Ducange has given as a supplement to 
Yillehardouin; and which, in a barbarous style, deserves the praise of an original and 
classic work. 
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the Bulgarians and Wallachian& He deemed himself their brodier, 
as the votar}' of the Roman pontiff, from whom he had 
received the regal title and an holy banner ; and in the sub- ««uiaii war, 
version of the Greek monarchy he might aspire to the name 
of their friend and accomplice. But Calo-John was astonished to find 
that the count of Flanders had assumed the pomp and pride of the 
successors of Constantino ; and his ambassadors were dismissed with 
an haughty message, that the rebel must deserve a pardon by 
touching with his forehead the footstool of the Imperial throne. His 
resentment ^^ would have exhaled in acts of violence and blood : his 
cooler policy watched the rising discontent of the Greeks, affected a 
tender concern for their sufferings, and promised that their first 
struggles for freedom should be supported by his person and king- 
dom. The conspiracy was propagated by national hatred, the firmest 
band of association and secrecy ; the Greeks were impatient to sheath 
their daggers in the breasts of the victorious strangers ; but the 
execution was prudently delayed till Henry, the emperor's brother, 
had transported the flower of his troops beyond the Hellespont 
Most of the towns and villages of Thrace were true to the moment 
.and the signal; and the Latins, without arms or suspicion, were 
slaughtered by the vile and merciless revenge of their slaves. From 
Demotica, the first scene of the massacre, the siurviving vassals of the 
count of St. Pol escaped to Adrianople, but the French and Vene- 
tians, who occupied that city, were slain or expelled by the iurious 
multitude ; the garrisons that could effect their retreat fell back on 
each other towards the metropolis ; and the fortresses, that separately 
stood against the rebels, were ignorant of each other's and of their 
sovereign's fate. The voice of fame and fear announced the revolt 
of the Greeks and the rapid approach of their Bulgarian ally ; and 
Calo-John, not depending on the forces of his own kingdom, had 
drawn from the Scythian wilderness a body of fourteen thousand 
Comans, who drank, as it was said, the blood of their captives, and 
sacrificed the Christians on the altars of their gods.^^ 

Alarmed by this sudden and growing danger, the emperor 
despatched a swift messenger to recall Count Henry and his troops ; 
and had Baldwin expected the return of his gallant brother, with a 

^ In Calo-John'B answer to the pope we may find his claims and complaints (Gesta 
Innocent. III. o. 108, 109): he was cherished at Rome as the prodigal son. 

^ The Comans were a Tartar or Turkman horde, which encamped in the ziith and 
xiiith centuries on the verge of Moldavia. The greater part were pagans, but some 
were Mahometans, and the whole horde was converted to Christianity (a.d. 1370") by 
Lewis, king of Hungary.* 


*■ The Comans or Cimiani were a Turidsh tribe. See above, p. 79, note. — S. 
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supply of twenty thousand Armenians, he might have encountered 
the invader with equal numbers and a decisive superiority 
of arms and discipline. But the spirit of chivalry could 
seldom discriminate caution from cowardice, and the emperor took 
the field with an hundred and forty knights, and their train of archers 
and Serjeants. The marshal, who dissuaded and obeyed, led the 
vanguard in their march to Adrianople; the main body was com- 
manded by the count of Blois ; the aged doge of Venice followed 
with the rear ; and their scanty numbers were increased irom all sides 
by the fugitive Latins. They undertook to besiege the rebels of 
Adrianople ; and such was the pious tendency of the crusades, that 
they employed the holy week in pillaging the country for their sub- 
sistence, and in framing engines for the destruction of their fellow- 
Christian& But the Latins were soon interrupted and alarmed by 
the light cavalry of the Gomans, who boldly skirmished to the edge of 
their imperfect lines ; and a proclamation was issued by the marshal 
of Romania, that, on the trumpet's sound, the cavalry should mount 
and form ; but that none, under pain of death, should abandon them- 
selves to a desultory and dangerous pursuit This wise injunction 
was first disobeyed by the count of Blois, who involved the emperor 
in his rashness and ruin. The Gomans, of the Parthian or Tartar 
school, fled before their first charge ; but after a career of two 
leagues, when the knights and their horses were almost breathless, 
they suddenly turned, rallied, and encompassed the heavy 
captivity of squadrons of the Franks. The count was slain on the field, 
A.i». 1305, the emperor was made prisoner ; and if the one disdained 
^ ^*' to fly, if the other refused to yield, their personal bravery 
made a poor atonement for their ignorance or neglect of the duties 
of a general.** 

Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the Bulgarian advanced 
to relieve Adrianople and achieve the destruction of the Latins. 
They must inevitably have been destroyed if the marshal of Romania 
had not displayed a cool courage and consummate skill, uncommon in 
all ages, but most uncommon in those times, when war was a passion 

** Kicetas, from ignorance or malice, imputes the defeat to the cowardice of Dan- 
dolo (p. 383 [p. 397, ed. Par.; p. 814, ed. Bonn]); but Villehardouin shares his own 
glory with his venerable friend, qui viels home 6re et gote ne Teoit^ mais mult ^e 
sages et preus et vigueros (No. 193).' 


* Gibbon appears to me to have mis- Byzantines. It is an effusion of malicious 

apprehended the passage of Nicetas. He triumph against the Venetians, to whom 

says, " that principal and subtlest mischief, he always ascribes the capture of Constan- 

" that primary cause of all the horrible tinople.— M. 
" miseries suffered by the Komans," i. e. the 


i 
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rather than a scieuce. His, grief and fears were poured into the firm 
and faithful bosom of the doge ; but in the camp he diffused Betreat of 
an assurance of safety, which could only be realised by ^^i^^^^ 
the general belief. All day he maintained his perilous station be- 
tween the city and the barbarians ; Villehardouin decamped in silence 
at the dead of night, and his masterly retreat of three days would 
have deserved the praise of Xenophon and the ten thousand. In the 
rear, the marshal supported the weight of the pursuit ; in the front, 
he moderated the impatience of the fugitives, and wherever the 
Comans approached they were repelled by a line of impenetrable 
spears. On the third day the weary troops beheld the sea, the 
solitary town of Rodosto,^' and their friends, who had landed from 
the Asiatic shore. They embraced, they wept; but they united 
their arms and counsels ; and, in his brother's absence, Count Henry 
assumed the regency of the empire, at once in a state of childhood 
and caducity.^® K the Comans withdrew from the summer heats, 
seven thousand Latins, in the hour of danger, deserted Constanti- 
nople, their brethren, and their vows. Some partial success was 
overbalanced by the loss of one hundred and twenty knights in the 
field of Rusium ; and of the Imperial domain no more was left than 
the capital, with two or three adjacent fortresses on the shores of 
Eiurope and Asia. The king of Bulgaria was resistless and inex- 
orable ; and Calo-John respectfully eluded the demands of the pope, 
who conjured his new proselyte to restore peace and the emperor to 
the afflicted Latins. The deliverance of Baldwin was no longer, he 
said, in the power of man : that prince had died in prison, Death of the 
and the manner of his death is variously related by igno- ®™p®^®^- 
ranee and credulity. The lovers of a tragic legend will be pleased to 
hear that the royal captive was tempted by the amorous queen of the 
Bulgarians ; that his chaste refusal exposed him to the falsehood of 
a woman and the jealousy of a savage ; that his hands and feet were 
severed from his body ; that his bleeding trunk was cast among the 
carcases of dogs and horses ; and that he breathed three days before 
he was devoured by the birds of prey.^* About twenty years after- 


^ The truth of geography, and the original text of YiUehardouin (No. 194), place 
RodoBto three days' journey (trois jomees) from Adriemople : but Vigenere, in his 
version, has most absiu*dly substituted trois heures [lieues] ; and this error, which is 
not corrected by Ducange, has entrapped several modems, whose names I shaU 
spare. 

^ The reign and end of Baldwin are related by Villehardouin and Mcetas (p. 386- 
416 [p. 791-853, ed. Bonn]); and their omissions are supplied by Ducange in his 
Observations, and to the end of his first book. 

^ After brushing away aU doubtful and improbable circumstances, we may prove 
the death of Baldwin, 1. By the firm belief of the French barons (VillehEurdouin, 
No. 230) ; 2. By the declaration of Calo-John himself, who excuses his not releasing 
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wards, in a wood of the Netherlands, an hermit announced himself 
as the true Baldwin, the emperor of Constantinople, and lawful 
sovereign of Flanders. He related the wonders of his escape, his 
adventures, and his penance, among a people prone to believe and to 
rebel ; and, in the first transport, Flanders acknowledged her long- 
lost sovereign. A short examination before the French court detected 
the impostor, who was punished with an ignominious death ; but the 
Flemings still adhered to the pleasing error, and the countess Jane is 
accused by the gravest historians of sacrificing to her ambition the 
life of an unfortunate father. '° 

In all civili^ed hostility a treaty is established for the exchange or 
ransom of prisoners ; and if theur captivity be prolonged, 
character their couditiou is known, and they are treated according to 
▲j>. i2m! their rank with humanity or honour. But the savage Bui- 
A.Dfi2i^ garian was a stranger to the laws of war ; his prisons were 
"°* ' involved in darkness and silence ; and above a year elapsed 
before the Latins could be assured of the death of Baldwin, before 
his brother, the regent Henry, would consent to assume the title of 
emperor. His moderation was applauded by the Greeks as an act of 
rare and inimitable virtue. Their light and perfidious ambition was 
eager to seize or anticipate the moment of a vacancy, while a law of 
succession, the guardian both of the prince and people, was gradually 
defined and confirmed in the hereditary monarchies of Europe. In 
the support of the Eastern empire Henry was gradually lefk without 
an associate, as the heroes of the crusade retired from the world or 
from the war. The doge of Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in the 
fulness of years and glory, sunk into the gi'ave. The marquis of 
Montferrat was slowly recalled from the Peloponnesian war to the 
revenge of Baldwin and the defence of Thessalonica. Some nice 
disputes of feudal homage and service were reconciled in a personal 
interview between the emperor and the king; they were firmly 
united by mutual esteem and the common danger ; and their alliance 
was sealed by the nuptials of Henry with the daughter of the Italian 
prince. He soon deplored the loss of his friend and father. At the 

the captive emperor, quia debitum camis exsolverat cum carcere teneretur (Gesta 
iDUocent III. c. 109 [p. 550]). » 

^ See the story of this impostor &om the French and Flemish writers, in Ducange, 
Hist, de C. P. iii. 9; and the ridiculous fables tibat were believed by the monks of 
St. Alban's, in Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 271, 272. 


* Compare von Kaumer, Geschichte THistoire de France, tom. i. p. 85, ex- 

der Hohenstaufen, vol. iii. p. 237. M. Pe- presses his belief in the first part of the 

titot, in his preface to Villehardouin in *' tragic legend." — M. 
the Collection des M^moires relatifs k 
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persuasion of some futhful Greeks, Boniface made a bold and suc- 
cessful inroad among the hills of Bhodope ; the Bulgarians fled on 
hia approach ; they assembled to harass his retreat. On the intelli- 
gence that his rear was attacked, without waiting for any defensive 
armour, he leaped on horseback, couched his lanpp, and drove the 
enemies before him ; but in the rash pursuit he was pierced with a 
mortal wound, and the head of the king of Thessalonica was pre- 
sented to Calo-John, who enjoyed the honours, without the merit, of 
victory. It is here, at this melancholy event, that the pen or the 
voice of Jeffrey of Villehardouin seems to drop or to expire ; ^^ and if 
he still exercised his military office of marshal of Romania, his subse- 
quent exploits are buried in oblivion.'* The character of Henry was 
not unequal to his arduous situation : in the siege of Constantinople, 
and beyond the Hellespont, he had deserved the fame of a valiant 
knight and a skilful commander, and his courage was tempered 
with a degree of prudence and mildness unknown to his impetuous 
brother. In the double war against the Greeks of Asia and the 
Bulgarians of Europe he was ever the foremost on shipboard or on 
horseback ; and though he cautiously provided for the success of his 
arms, the drooping Latins were often roused by his example to save 
and to second their fearless emperor. But such efforts, and some 
supplies of men and money from France, were of less avail than the 
errors, the cruelty, and death of their most formidable adversary. 
When the despair of the Greek subjects invited Calo-John as their 
deliverer, they hoped that he would protect their liberty and adopt 
their laws ; they were soon taught to compare the degrees of national 
ferocity, and to execrate the savage conqueror, who no longer dis- 
sembled his intention of dispeopling Thrace, of demolishing the 
cities, and of transplanting the inhabitants beyond the Danube. 
Many towns and villages of Thrace were already evacuated ; an 
heap of ruins marked the place of Philippopolis, and a similar ca- 
lamity was expected at Demotica and Adrianople by the first authors 
of the revolt. They raised a cry of grief and repentance to the 
throne of Henry ; the emperor alone had the magnanimity to forgive 
and trust them. No more than four hundred knights, with their 
Serjeants and archers, could be assembled under his banner; and 


'* YiUehardouin, No. 257. I quote, with regret, this lamentable conclufiion, where 
we lose at once the original history, and the rich illustrations of Ducange. The last 
pages may derive some light from Henry's two epistles to Innocent III. (Gesta, c. 106, 
107). 

3* The marshal was alive in 1212, but he probably died soon afterwards, without 
returning to Prance (Ducange, Observations sur Villehardouin, p. 238). His fief of 
Messinople, the gift of Boniface, was the ancient Maximianopolis, which flourished in 
the time of Ammianus Marcellinus, among the cities of Thrace.- (No. 141.) 
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with this slender force he fought* and repulsed the Bulgarian, who, 
besides his infantry, was at the head of forty thousand horse. In 
this expedition Henry felt the difference between* an hostile and a 
friendly country : the remaining cities were preserved by his arms, 
and the savage, with shame and loss, was compelled to relinquish his 
prey. The siege of Thessalonica was the last of the evils which 
Calo-John inflicted or suffered ; he was stabbed in the night in his 
tent, and the general, perhaps the assassin, who found him weltering 
in his blood, ascribed the blow with general applause to the lance of 
St Demetrius." After several victories the prudence of Henry con- 
cluded an honourable peace with the successor of the tyrant, and 
with the Greek princes of Nice and Epirus. If he ceded some 
doubtful limits, an ample kingdom was reserved for himself and his 
feudatories ; and his reign, which lasted only ten years, afforded a 
short interval of prosperity and peace. Far above the narrow policy 
of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely intrusted to the Greeks the most 
important offices of the state and army ; and this liberality of senti- 
ment and practice was the more seasonable, as the princes of Nice 
and. Epirus had already learned to seduce and employ the mercenary 
valour of the Latina It was the aim of Henry to unite and reward 
his deserving subjects of every nation and language ; but he appeared 
less solicitous to accomplish the impracticable union of the two 
churches. Pela^us, the pope's legate, who acted as the sovereign of 
Constantinople, had interdicted the worship of the Greeks, and 
sternly imposed the payment of tithes, the double procession of the 
Holy Ghost, and a blind obedience to the Roman pontiff. As the 
weaker party, they pleaded the duties of conscience, and implored the 
rights of toleration : " Our bodies," they said, **are Caesar's, but our 
" souls belong only to God." The persecution was checked by the 
firmness of the emperor ;^^ and if we can believe that the same prince 
was poisoned by the Greeks themselves, we must entertain a con- 
temptible idea of the sense and gratitude of mankind. His valour 
was a vulgar attribute, which he shared with ten thousand knights : 

^ The church of this patron of Thessalonica was served by the canons of the holy 
■epulchre» and contained a divine ointment which distilled daily and stupendous 
miracles (Bucange, Hist, de C. P. ii. 4). 

^ Acropolita (c. 17) observes the persecution of the legate, and the toleration of 
Henry (*£p}},^ as he calls him)^ xXvhatfa jtetrurri^tvu 


• There was no battle. On the ad- mans, who usually quitted the camp 

vance of the Latins John suddenly broke during the heats of summer, may haye 

up his camp and retreated. The Latins caused the flight of the Bulgarians. Ni- 

considered this unexpected deliverance cetas, c. 8; Villehardouin, c. 225; Le 

almost a minvcle. Le Beau suggests the Beau, vol. xvii. p. 242. — M. 

probability that the defection of the Co- »> Or rather *%?!«.- -M. 
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but Henry possessed the superior courage to oppose, in a supersti- 
tious age, the pride and avarice of the clergy. In the cathedral of 
St. Sophia he presumed to place his throne on the right hand of the 
patriarch ; and this presumption excited the sharpest censure of pope 
Innocent the Third. By a salutary edict, one of the first examples of 
the laws of mortmain, he pit>hibited the alienation of fiefs ; many of 
the Latms, desirous of returning to Europe, resigned their estates to 
the church for a spiritual or temporal reward ; these holy lands were 
immediately discharged from military service, and a colony of soldiers 
would have been gradually transformed into a college of priesta^'^ 

The virtuous Henry died at Thessalonica in the defence of that 
kingdom, and of an infant, the son of his friend Boniface. 
In the two first emperors of Constantinople the male line conrtenay 
of the counts of Ilanders was extinct. But their mter constant. 
Yolande was the wife of a French prince, the mother of a A^.ibn. 
numerous progeny ; and one of her daughters had married 
Andrew king of Hungary, a brave and pious champion of the cross. 
By seating him on the Byzantine throne, the barons of Romania 
would have acquired the forces of a neighbouring and warlike 
kingdom ; but the prudent Andrew revered the laws of succession ; 
and the princess Yolande, with her husband Peter of Courtenay, 
count of Auxerre, was invited by the Latins to assume the empire of 
the East. The royal birth of his father, the noble origin of his 
mother, recommended to the barons of France the first-cousin of their 
king. His reputation was fair, his possessions were ample, and, in 
the bloody crusade against the Albigeois, the soldiers and the priests 
had been abundantly satisfied of bis zeal and valour. Vanity might 
applaud the elevation of a French emperor of Constantinople; but 
prudence must pity, rather than envy, his treacherous and imaginary 
greatness. To assert and adorn his title, he was reduced to sell or 
mortgage the best of his patrimony. By these expedients, the 
liberality of his royal kinsman Philip Augustus, and the national 
spirit of chivalry, he was enabled to pass the Alps at the head of one 
hundred and forty knights, and five thousand five hundred seijeants 
and archers. After some hesitation, pope Honorius the Third was 
persuaded to crown the successor of Constantino : but he performed 
the ceremony in a church without the walls, lest he should seem to 
imply or to bestow any right of sovereignty over the ancient capital 
of the empire. The Venetians had engaged to transport Peter and 

8* See the reign of Henry, in Ducange (Hist, de C. P. Iri. c. 35-41, 1. ii. c. 1-22), 
who is much indebted to tlie Epistles of the Popes. Le Beau (Hist, du Bas- 
Empire, torn. xxi. p. 120-122) has found, perhaps in Doutreman, some laws of 
Henry which determined the service of fiefs and the prerogatives of the emperor. 
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his forces beyond the Adriatic, and the empress, with her four 
children, to the Byzantine palace ; but they required, as the price of 
their service, that he should recover Durazzo from the despot of 
Epirus. Michael Angelus, or Comnenus, the first of his dynasty, had 
bequeathed the succession of his power and ambition to Theodore, 
his legitimate brother, who already threatened and invaded the 
establishments of the Latins. After discharging his debt by a 
fruitless assault, the emperor raised the siege to prosecute a long and 
perilous journey over land from Durazzo to Thessalonica He was 
soon lost in the mountains of Epirus : the passes were fortified ; his 
provisions exhausted ; he was delayed and deceived by a treacherous 
His captivity ncgociatiou ; and, after Peter of Courtenay and the Roman 
aud death, legate had been arrested in a banquet, the French troops, 

1217-1219. without leaders or hopes, were eager to exchange their 
arms for the delusive promise of mercy and bread. The Vatican 
thundered; and the impious Theodore was threatened with the 
vengeance of earth and heaven; but the captive emperor and his 
soldiers were forgotten, and the reproaches of the pope are confined to 
the imprisonment of his legate. No sooner was he satisfied by the 
deliverance of the priest and a promise of spiritual obedience, than 
he pardoned and protected the desgot of Epirus. His peremptory 
commands suspended the ardour of the Venetians and the king of 
Hungary ; and it was only by a natural or untimely death ^^ that 
Peter of Courtenay was released from his hopeless captivity.^' 

The long ignorance of his fate, and the presence of the lawful 
Robert sovcrcign, of Yolande, his wife or widow, delayed the pro- 
SSJti^ clamation of a new emperor. Before her death, and in the 
"°^ a'.d. midst of her grief, she was delivered of a son, who was 

1221-1228. xiamed Baldwin, the last and most unfortunate of the Latin 
princes of Constantinople. His birth endeared him to the barons of 
Romania ; but his childhood would have prolonged the troubles of a 
minority, and his claims were superseded by the elder claims of his 
brethren. The first of these, Philip of Courtenay, who derived from 
his mother the inheritance of Namur, had the wisdom to prefer the 
substance of a marquisate to the shadow of an empire ; and on his 



delays the emperor s death till the year 1219; and Auxerre is in the neighbourhood 
of Courtenay. 

^ See the reign and death of Peter of Courtenay, in Ducange (Hist, de C. P. 1. ii. 
c. 22-28), who feebly strives to excuse the neglect of the emperor by Honorius III. 


Whateyer may have been the fact, this can hardly be made out from the expressions 
of Acropolita. — M. 
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refusal, Robert, the second of the sons of Peter and Yolande, was 
called to the throne of Constantinople. Warned by his father's mis- 
chance, he pursued his slow and secure journey through Germany 
and along the Danube : a passage was opened by his sister's marriage 
with the king of Hungary ; and the emperor Robert was crowned by 
the patriarch in the cathedral of St. Sophia. But his reign was an 
aera of calamity and disgrace ; and the colony, as it was styled, of 
New France yielded on all sides to the Greeks of Nice and Epirus. 
After a victory, which he owed to his perfidy rather than his courage, 
Theodore Angelus entered the kingdom of Thessalonica ; expelled 
the feeble Demetrius, the son of the marquis Boniface ; erected his 
standard on the walls of Adrianople ; and added, by his vanity, a 
third or a fourth name to the list of rival emperors. The relics of 
the Asiatic province were swept away by John Vataces, the son-in- 
law and successor of Theodore Lascaris, and who, in a triumphant 
reign of thirty-three years, displayed the virtues both of peace and 
war. Under his discipline, the swords of the French mercenaries 
were the most effectual instrument of his conquests, and their 
desertion from the service of their country was at once a symptom 
and a cause of the rising ascendant of the Greeks. By the construc- 
tion of a fleet he obtained' the command of the Hellespont, reduced 
the islands of Lesbos and Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of Candia, 
and intercepted the rare and parsimonious succours of the West, 
Once, and once only, the Latin emperor sent an army against 
Vataces; and in the defeat of that army, the veteran knights, the 
last of the original conquerors, were left on the field of battla But 
the success of a foreign enemy was less painfiil to the pusillanimous 
Robert than the insolence of his Latin subjects, who confounded the 
weakness of the emperor and of the empire. His personal misfortunes 
will prove the anarchy of the government and the ferociousness of the 
times. The amorous youth had neglected his Greek bride, the 
daughter of Vataces, to introduce into the palace a beautiful maid, 
of a private, though noble, family of Artois ; and her mother had 
been tempted by the lustre of the purple to forfeit her engagements 
with a gentleman of Burgundy. His love was converted into rage ; 
he assembled his friends, forced the palace gates, threw the mother 
into the sea, and inhumanly cut off the nose and lips of the wife or 
concubine of the emperor. Instead of punishing the offender, the 
barons avowed and applauded the savage deed,^® which, as a prince 
and as a man, it was impossible that Robert should forgive. "fJe 

^ Marinus Sanutua (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1. ii. p. 4, c. 18, p. 73) is so much 
delighted with this bloody deed, that he has transcribed it in his margin as a bonum 
exemplum. Yet he acknowledges the damsel for the lawful wife of Robert. 
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escaped from the guilty city to implore the justice or compasdon of 
the pope : the emperor was coolly exhorted to return to his station ; 
before he could obey, he sunk under the weight of grief, shame, and 
impotent resentment.'^ 

It was only in the age of chivahry that valour could ascend from 
Baldwin II. A private station to the thrones of Jerusalem and Constanti- 
Sfsi^me, nople. The titular kingdom of Jerusalem had devolved to 
?<!bi^^ Mary, the daughter of Isabella and Conrad of Montferrat, 
''"^ and the grand-daughter of Almeric or Amaury. She was 
laas^ssy. giyen to John of Brienne, of a noble fiunily in Champagne, 
by the public voice, and the judgment of Philip Augustus, who 
named him as the most worthy champion of the Holy Land.^^ In 
the fifth crusade he led an hundred thousand Latins to the conquest 
of Egypt : by him the siege of Damietta was achieved ; and the 
subsequent failure was justly asoribed to the pride and avarice of the 
legate. After the marriage of his daughter with Frederic the 
Second ^^ he was provoked by the emperor*s ingratitude to accept the 
command of the army of the church ; and though advanced in life, 
and despoiled of royalty, the sword and spirit of John of Brienne 
were still ready for the service of Christendom. In the seven years 
of his brother's reign, Baldwm of Courtenay had not emerged from a 
state of childhood, and the barons of Romania felt the strong neces»ty 
of placing the sceptre in the hands of a man and an hero. The 
veteran king of Jerusalem might have disdained the name and office 
of regent ; they agreed to invest him for his life with the title and 
prerogatives of emperor, on the sole condition that Baldwin should 
marry his second daughter, and succeed at a mature age to the 
throne of Constantinople. The expectation, both of the Greeks and 
Latins, was kindled by the renown, the choice, and the presence of 
John of Brienne ; and they admired his martial aspect, his green 
and vigorous age of more than fourscore years, and his size and 
stature, which surpassed the common measure of mankind, ^^ But 
avarice, and the love of ease, appear to have chilled the ardour of 


® See the reign of Robert, in Ducange (Hist, de C. P. 1. iii. c. 1-12). 

^ Rex igitur Francise, deUberatione habit&^ respondit nuntiis, se datunim hondnean 
Syriee partibus aptum ; in armis probum {prtux), in bellis Becurum^ in agendis pro- 
vidum, Johannem comitem Brennensem. Sanut. Secret. Fidelium, 1. iii. p. xi. c. 4, 
p. 205; Matthew Paris, p. 159. 

^ Qiannone (Istoiia Civile, tou^. ii. 1. xvi. p. 380-385) discusses the marriage of 
Frsderic II. with the daughter of John of Brienne, and the double union of the crowns 
of Naples and Jeruealem. 

^ Acropolita, c. 27. The historian was at that time a boy, and educated at Con- 
stantinople. In 1233, when he was eleven years old, his fEither broke the Latin chain, 
left a splendid fortune, and escaped to the Qreek court of Nice, where his son was 
raised to the highest honours. 
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enterprise:* hb troopB were disbanded, and two years rolled away 
without action or honour, till he was awakened l^ the dangerous 
alliance of Vataced emperor oi Nice, and of Azan king of Bulgaria. 
They besieged Constantinople by sea and land, with an army of one 
hundred thousand men, and a fleet of three hundred ships of war ; 
while the entire force of the Latin emperor was reduced to one 
hundred and sixty knights, and a small addition of Serjeants and 
archers. I tremble to relate, that, instead of defending the city, the 
hero made a saHy at the head of his cavalry ; and that, of forty-eight 
squadrons of the enemy, no more than three escaped from the edge 
of his invindble sword. Fired by his example, the infantry and the 
citizens boarded the vessels that anchored close to the walls; and 
twenty-five were dragged in triumph into the harbow of Constanti- 
nople. At the summons of the emperor, the vassals and allies armed 
in her defence; broke through every obstade that opposed their 
passage ; and, in the succeeding year, obtained a second victory over 
the same enemies. By the rode poets of the age John of Brienne is 
compared to Hector, Rolaad, and Judas Maccabseus : ^ but their 
credit, and his glory, receives some abatement from the silence of the 
Greeks. The emjHre was soon deprived of tlie last of her champions ; 
and the dying monarch was ambitious to enter paradise in the habit 
of a Frandscan friar.^^ 

: In the double victory of John of Brienne I cannot discover the 
name or exploits of his pupil Baldwin, who had attained p^^^j^ ji 
the age of military service, and who succeeded to the *-j^»» " 
impmal dimiity on ^ decease of his adoptive father.^^ ▲.D.1261, 

• . July 25 

The royal youth was employed on a commission more 
suitaUe to his temper ; he was sent to vidt the Western courts, of 

*^ Philip Mouskes^ bishop of Toumay (a.d. 1274-1282), has composed a poem, or 
Tather a string of verses, in bad old Flemish French, on the Latin emperors of Con- 
stantinople^ whidi Duqange has publiidied ait the end of Villehardoain; see p. 224, for 
the prowess of John of Brienne, 

N*Aie, Ector, Roll' ne Ogiers 
Ne Judas Machabeus li fiers 
Tant ne fit d'armes en eetoni 
Com fist U Rois Jehans eel jors 
Et il defers et 11 dedans 
La para sa fonse et ses sens 
Et U hardiment qu'il avoit. 

** See the reign of John de Brienne, in Dttcange, Hist, de C. P* 1. iii* c. 13-26. 
^ See the reign of Baldwin II. till his expulsion from Constantinople, in Dueange, 
Hist, do C. P. 1. iv. c. 1-34; the end, 1. v. c. 1-33. 


* John de Brienne, elected emperor inglorious inaction: he then made some 
1229, wasted two years in preparations, ineffective warlike expeditions. Constan- 
and did not arrive at Constantinople till tinople was not besieged till 1234. — M. 
1231. Two yeaxB more glided away in 
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the pope more especially, and of the king of France ; to excite their 
pity by the view of his innocence and distress ; and to obtain some 
supplies of men or money for the relief of the sinking empire. He 
thrice repeated these mendicant viats, in which he seemed to prolong 
his stay, and postpone his return ; of the five-and-twenty years of his 
reign, a greater number were spent abroad than at home ; and in no 
place did the emperor deem himself less free and secure than in his 
native country and his capital. On some public occasions, his vanity 
might be soothed by the title of Augustus, and by the honours of the 
purple; and at the general council of Lyons, when Frederic the 
Second was excommunicated and deposed, his Oriental colleague was 
enthroned on the right hand of the pope. But how often was the 
exile, the vagrant, the Imperial beggar, humbled with scorn, insulted 
with pity, and degraded in his own eyes and those of the nations ! 
In his first visit to England he was stopped at Dover by a, severe 
reprimand, that he should presume, without leave, to enter an inde- 
pendent kingdom. After some delay, Baldwin, however, was per- 
mitted to pursue his journey, was entertained with cold civility, and 
thankfully departed with a present of seven hundred marks.** From 
the avarice of Rome he could only obtain the proclamation of a crusade, 
and a treasure of indulgences : a coin whose currency was depreciated 
by too frequent and indiscriminate abuse. His birth and misfortunes 
recommended him to the generosity of his cousin Louis the Ninth ; 
but the martial zeal of the saint was diverted from Constantinople to 
Egypt and Palestine ; and the public and private poverty of Baldwin 
was alleviated, for a moment, by the alienation of the marquisate of 
Namur and the lordship of Courtenay, the last remains of his in- 
heritance.*'' By such shamefrd or ruinous expedients he once more 
returned to Romania, with an army of thirty thousand soldiers, whose 
numbers were doubled in the apprehension of the Greeks. His first 
despatches to France and England announced his victories and his 
hopes : he had reduced the country round the capital to the distance 
of three days' journey ; and if he succeeded against an important, 
though nameless, city (most probably Chiorli), the frontier would be 
safe and the passage accesdble. But these expectations (if Baldwin 
was sincere) quickly vanished like a dream : the troops and treasures 

^ Matthew Paris relates the two visits of Baldwin II. to the English court, 
p. 896, 637; his return to Greece armatft manii, p. 407 ; his letters of his nomen 
formidabile, &o., p. 481 (a passage which had escaped Ducange); his expulsion, 
p. 850. 

^^' Louis IX. disapproved and stopped the alienation of Courtenay (Ducange, 1. iv. 
o. 23). ^ It is now annexed to the royal demesne, but granted for a term (engage) to 
the family of BoulainviUiers. Courtenay, in the election of Kemours in the Lsle de 
France, is a town of 900 inhabitants, with the remains of a castle (Melanges tir^ d'une 
Grande Biblioth^ue, tom. xlv. p. 74-77). 
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of France melted away in his unskilful hands : and the throne of tne 
Latin emperor was protected by a dishonourable alliance with the 
Turks and Comans. To secure the former, he consented to bestow 
his niece on the unbelieving sultan of Cogni ; to please the latter, he 
complied with their pagan rites ; a dog was sacrificed between the 
two armies ; and the contracting parties tasted each other's blood, as 
a pledge of their fidelity.*® In the palace, or prison, of Constanti- 
nople, the successor of Augustus demolished the vacant houses for 
winter-fuel, and stripped the lead from the churches for the daily 
expense of his family. Some usurious loans were dealt with a scanty 
hand by the merchants of Italy ; and Philip, his son and heir, was 
pawned at Venice as the security for a debt.** Thirst, hunger, and 
nakedness are positive evils : but wealth is relative ; and a prince, 
who would be rich in a private station, may be exposed by the 
increase of his wants to all the anxiety and bitterness of poverty. 

But in this abject distress the emperor and empire were still pos- 
sessed of an ideal treasure, which drew its fantastic value ^ ^ , 

Tu6 holy 

from the superstition of the Christian world. The merit of crown of 
the true cross was somewhat impaired by its frequent divi- 
sion ; and a long captivity among the infidels might shed some sus- 
picion on the fragments that were produced in the Ea£(t and West. 
But another relic of the Passion was preserved in the Imperial chapel 
of Constantinople ; and the crown of thorns which had been placed 
on the head of Christ was equally predous and authentic. It had 
formerly been the practice of the Egyptian debtors to deposit, as a 
security, the mummies of their parents ; and both their honour and 
religion were bound for the redemption of the pledge. In the same 
manner, and in the absence of the emperor, the barons of Romania 
borrowed tbe sum of thirteen thousand one hundred and thirty-four 
pieces of gold ^ on the credit of the holy crown : they failed in the 
performance of their contract ; and a rich Venetian, Nicholas Que- 
rini, undertook to satisfy their impatient creditors, on condition that 
the relic should be lodged at Venice, to become his absolute property 
if it were not redeemed within a short and definite term. The barons 
apprised their sovereign of the hard treaty and impending loss ; and 
as the empire could not afford a ransom of seven thousand pounds 
sterling, Baldwin was anxious to snatch the prize from the Venetians, 

*• Joinville^ p. 104, ^dit. du Louvre. A Coman prince, who died without baptism, 
was buried at the gates of Constantinople with a live retinue of slaves and horses. 

^ Sanut. Secret. BUdel. Cnicis, 1. ii. p. iv. c. 18, p. 73. 

^ Under the words PerparuSf Ferpera, Hyperpervm, Ducange is i^ort and vague : 
Monetae genus. From a corrupt passage of Guntherus (Hist. C. P. c» 8, ]p. 10) I 
guess that the Perpera was the nummus aureus, the fourth part of a mark of olver, or 
about ten shillings sterling in value. In lead it would be too contemptible. 
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and to vest it with more honour and emolument in the hands of the 
most Christian king/^ Yet the negociation was attended with some 
delicacy. In the purchase of relics the saint would have started at 
the guilt of simony ; but if the mode ct expression were changed, he 
might lawfully repay the debt, accept the gift, and acknowledge the 
obligation. His ambassadors^ two Dominicans, were despatched to 
Venice to redeem and receire the holy crown, which had escaped the 
dangers of the sea and the galleys of Vataces. On opening a wooden 
box they recognised the seals of the doge and barons, which were 
applied on a shrine of silver ; and within this shrine the monument 
of the Passion was enclosed in a golden vase. The reluctant Vene- 
tians yielded to justice and power ; the emperor Frederic granted a 
free and hcmourable passage ; the court of France advanced as far as 
Troyes in Champagne to meet with devotion this inestimable relic : 
it was borne in triumph through Paris by the king himself, barefoot, 
and in his shirt ; and a free gift of ten thousand marks of silver recon- 
ciled Baldwin to his loss. The success of this transaction tempted 
the Latin emperor to offer with the same generosity the remaining 
furniture of his ehapel ;*' a large and authentic portion of the ttue 
cross ; the baby-linen of the Son of God ; the lance, the sponge, and 
the chain of his Passion ; the rod of Moses ; and part of tiie skull o'' 
St John the Baptist. For the reception of these spiritual treasures 
twenty thousand marks were expended by St. Louis on a stately foun-^ 
datioD, the holy chapel of Paris, on which the muse of Boileau hai^ 
bestowed a comio immortality. The truth of such remote and ancient 
relics, which cannot be proved by any human testimony, must be 
admitted by those who believe in the miracles which they have per- 
formed. About the middle of the last age, an inveterate ulcer was 
touched and cured by an holy prickle of the holy crown:*' the 
prodigy is attested by the most pioiis and enlightened Christians of 
France ; nor will tiie fact be easily disproved, except by those who 
are armed with a general antidote against religious CTcdulity.'^^ 

" For the traoslatioii of the holy crown, &o., from Constantinople to Paris, see 
Ducange (Hist, de C. P. 1. iv. c. 11-14^ 24, 35) fOid Fleory (Hist* Ecd^. torn, xviu 
p. 201-204). 

" M^anges tir^B d'une Grande Biblioth^ue, torn. xlHi. p. 201-205. The Lutrin 
of Boileau exhibits tiie inside, the soul and manners of the 8awte ChapeUe ; and many 
fEtcts relative to the institution are collected and explained by his commentators, 
Brosset and De St. Marc. 

■ •• It was performed a.d. 1656, March 24, on the niece of Pascal; and that superior 
genius, with Amauld, Nicole, &c., were on the spot, to believe and attest a miracle 
which confounded the Jesuits and saved Port Royal (CEuvres de Kaciue, tom. vi. 
p. 176-187, in his eloquent History of Port Royal). 

** Voltaire (Siec^e de Louis XIV. c. 87; CEuvres, tom. ix. p. 178, 179) strives to 
invalidate the fact: but Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 483, 484), with more skill and 
success, seizes the battery, tmd turns the cannon against his enemies. 
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The Latins of Cknmtantmople ^^ were on all ddes encompaaBed and 
presBed : their sole hope, the last delay of their ruin, was in pn^reMof 
the diyision of their Greek and Bulgarian enemies; and of ^* a!d!^ 
this hope they were deprived by the superior arms and policy i»»-i»i* 
of Vataces emperor of Nice. From the Propontis to the rocky coast 
of Pamphylia, Asia was peaceful and prosperous under his reign ; and 
the events of eveiy campaign extended his influence in Europe. The 
strong dties of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace were rescued from 
the Bulgarians, and their kingdom was circumscribed by its present and 
proper limits along the southern banks of the Danube. The sole 
emperor of the Romans could no longer brook that a lord of Epirus, a 
Comnenian prince of the West, should presume to dispute or share 
the honours of the purple ; and the humble Demetrius changed the 
colour of his buskins, and accepted with gratitude the appellation of 
despot. His own subjects were exasperated by his baseness and in- 
capacity ; they implored the protection of their supreme lord. Affcer 
some resistance, the kingdom of Thessalonica was united to the empire 
of Nice ; and Vataces reigned without a competitJDr from the Turkish 
borders to the Adriatic gulf. The princes of Europe revered his 
merit and power ; and had he subscribed an orthodox creed, it should 
seem that the pope would have abandoned without reluctance the 
Latin throne of Constantinople. But the death of Vataces, the short 
and busy reign of Theodore his son, and the helpless infancy of his 
grandson John, suspended the restoration of the Greeks. In the next 
chapter I shall explain their domestic revolutions ; in this place it will 
be sufficient to observe that the young prince was oppressed by the 
ambition of his guardian and Colleague Michael Palaeologus, Michael 
who displayed the virtues and vices that belong to the S'ioiSk'** 
founder of a new dynasty. The emperor Baldwin had flat- STSw, 
tered himself that he might recover some provinces or cities '^•^• 
by an impotent negociation. His ambassadors were dismissed from 
Nice with mockery and contempt. At every place which they named 
Palasologus alleged some special reason which rendered it dear and 
valuable in his eyes : in the one he was bom ; in another he had been 
first promoted to military command ; and in a third he had enjoyed, 
and hoped long to enjoy, the pleasures of the chase. ^^ And what 
" then do you propose to give us ? " said the astonished deputies. 
" Nothing," replied the Greek ; *' not a foot of land. If your master 

^ The gradual losses of the Latins may be traced in the thirds fourth, and fifth 
books of the compilation^ of Ducange: but of the Qreek conquests he has dropped 
many circumstances which may be recovered from the larger history of Qeorge 
Acropolita and the three first books of Nicephorus Qregoras, two writers of the 
Byzantine series who have had the good fortune to meet with learned editors, Leo 
Allatius at Rome, and John Boivin in the Academy of Inscriptions of Paris. 
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** be deorous of peace, let him pay me, as an annual tribute, the sum 
** which he receives from the trsuie and customs of Constantinople. 
^^ On these terms I may allow him to reign. If he refuses, it is war. 
^ I am not ignorant of the art of war, and I trust the event to God 
•* and my sword." *• An expedition against the despot of Epirus 
was the first prelude of his anna If a victory was followed by a 
defeat, if the race of the Comneni or Angeli survived in those moun- 
tains his efforts and his reign, the captivity of Vill^hardouin prince 
of Achaia deprived the Latins of the most active and powerful vassal 
of their expiring monarchy. The republics of Venice and Genoa dis- 
puted, in tiie first of their naval wars, the command of the sea and 
the commerce of the East. Pride and interest attached the Venetians 
to the defence of Constantinople ; their rivals were tempted to pro- 
mote the designs of her enemies, and the alliance of the Genoese with 
the schismatic conqueror provoked the indignation of the Latin 
church.*'^ 

Intent on his great object, the emperor Michael visited in person 
cooatama- ^^^ strengthened the troops and fortifications of Thrace. 
?^EJ^ The remains of the Latins were driven from their last pos- 
A^iSei sessions : he assaulted without success the suburb of Galata, 
July 25. i^xid corresponded with a perfidious baron, who proved un- 
willing, or unable, to open the gates of the metropolis. The next 
spring his favourite general, Alexius Strategopulus, whom he had 
decorated with the title of Caesar, passed the Hellespont with eight 
hundred horse and some infantry ^® on a secret expedition. His in- 
structions enjoined him to approach, to listen, to watch, but not to 
risk any doubtful or dangerous enterprise against the city. The 
adjacent territory between the Propontis and the Black Sea was cul- 
tivated by an hardy race of peasants and outlaws, exercised in arms, 
uncertain in their allegiance, but inclined by language, religion, and 
present advantage, to the party of the Greeks. They were styled 
the volunteerSy^^ and by their free service the army of Alexius, with 
the regulars of Thrace, and the Coman auxiliaries,®** was augmented 

* George Acropolita, c. 78, p. 89, 90, edit. Paria [p. 171 sq. ed. Bonn]. 

^ The Greeks, ashamed of any foreign aid, disguise the iJliance and succour of the 
Genoese; but the fact is proved by the testimony of J. Villani (Chron. 1. vi. c. 71, in 
Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xiii. p. 202, 203) and William de Nangis 
(Annales de St. Louis, p. 248, in the Louvre Joinville), two impartial foreigners; and 
Urban IV. threatened to deprive Genoa of her archbishop. 

*® Some precautions must be used in reconciling the discordant numbers; the 800 
soldiers of Nicetas, the 25,000 of Spanduginp (apud Ducange, 1. v. c. 24); the Greeks 
and Scythians of Acropolita; and the numerous army of Michael^ in the Epistles of 
pope Urban IV. (i. 129.) 

*® eiXnfAardfiteu They are described and named by Pachymer (1. ii. c. 14). 

* It is needless to seek these Comans in the deserts of Tartary, or even of Moldavia. 
A part of the horde had submitted to John Vataces, and was probably settled as a 
nursery of soldiers on some waste lands of Thrace (Cantacuzen. 1. i. c. 2). 
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to the number of five-and-twenty thousand men. By the ardour of 
the volunteers, and by his own ambition, the Caesar was stimulated 
to disobey the precise orders of his master, in the just confidence that 
success would plead his pardon and reward. The weakness of Con- 
stantinople and the distress and terror of the Latins were familiar to 
the observation of the volunteers ; and they represented the present 
moment as the most propitious to surprise and conquest A rash 
youth, the new governor of the Venetian colony, had sailed away with 
thirty galleys and the best of the French knights on a wild expedition 
to Daphnusia, a town on the Black Sea, at the distance of forty 
leagues,^ and the remaining Latins were without strength or sus- 
picion. They were informed that Alexius had passed the Helles- 
pont ; but their apprehensions were lulled by the smallness of his 
original numbers, and their imprudence had not watched the subse- 
quent increase of his army. If he left his main body to second and 
support his operations, he might advance unperceived in the night 
with a chosen detachment. While some applied scaling-ladders to 
the lowest part of the walls, they were secure of an old Greek who 
would introduce their companions through a subterraneous passage 
into his house; they could soon on the inside break an entrance 
through the golden gate, which had been long obstructed ; and the 
conqueror would be in the heart of the city before the Latins were 
conscious of their danger. After some debate, the Caesar resigned 
himself to the faith of the volunteers ; they were trusty, bold, and 
successftil ; and, in describing the plan, I have already related the 
execution and success.^^ But no sooner had Alexius passed the 
threshold of the golden gate than he trembled at his own rash- 
ness ; he paused, he deliberated, till the desperate volunteers urged 
him forwards by the assurance that in retreat lay the greatest and 
most inevitable danger. Whilst the Caesar kept his regulars in firm 
array, the Comans dispersed themselves on all sides ; an alarm was 
sounded, and the threats of fire and pillage compelled the citizens to 
a decisive resolution. The Greeks of Constantinople remembered 
their native sovereigns ; the Genoese merchants their recent alliance 
and Venetian foes ; every quarter was in arms ; and the air re- 
sounded with a general acclamation of " Long life and victory to 

'^ The loss of Constantinople is briefly told by the Latins: the conquest is described 
with more satisfaction by the Greeks ; by Acropolita (c. 85), Pachymer (1. ii. c. 26, 
27), Nicephorus Gregoras (1. iv. c, 1, 2). See Ducange, Hist, de C. P. 1. v. c. 19-27. 


■ According to several authorities, par- stantinople. The Greek commander 

ticularly Abulfaradj. Chron. Arab. p. 336, offered to surrender the town on the ap- 

this was a stratagem on the part of the pearance of the Venetians. — M. 
Greeks to weaken the gari'ison of Con- 
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** Michael and John, the aogust emperors of the Romans I " Then* 
rival, Baldwin, was awakened by the sound ; but the most pressing 
danger could not prompt him ^to draw his sword in the defence of a city 
which he deserted perhaps with more pleasure than regret : he fled 
finom the palace to the 8ea-«hore, where he descried the welcome sails 
of the fleet returning from the vain and fruitless attempt on Daph- 
nusia. Constantinople was irrecoverably lost ; but the liitin emperor 
and the prindpal families embarked on board the Venetian galleyB» 
and steered for the isle of Euboea, and afterwards for Italy, where 
the royal fugitive was entertained by the pope and Sicilian king with 
a mixture of contempt and pity. From the loss of Constantinople to 
his death he consumed thirteen years soliciting the Catholic powers 
to join in his restoration : the lesson had been familiar to his youth ; 
nor was his last exile more indigent or shamefril than his three former 
pilgrimages to the courts of Europe. His son Philip was the heir of 
an ideal empire ; and the pretensions of his daughter Catherine were 
transported by her marriage to Charles of Valois, the brother of 
Philip the Fair, king of France. The house of Courtenay was repre- 
sented in the female line by successive alliances, till the title of 
emperor of Constantinople, too bulky and sonorous for a private 
name, modestly expired in silence and oblivion.*'* 

After this narrative of the expeditions of the Latins to Palestine 
and Constantinople, I cannot dismiss the subject without 

General COD- i«,vi i .i 

flequenoesof rcvolving the general consequences on the countries that 
were the scene, and on the nations that were the actors, of 
these memorable crusades.®' As soon as the arms of the Franks 
were withdrawn, the impression, though not the memory, was erased 
in the Mahometan realms of Egypt and Syria. The faithftd disciples 
of the prophet were never tempted by a profane desire to study the 
laws or language of the idolaters ; nor did the simplicity of their 
primitive manners receive the slightest alteration from their inter- 
course in peace and war with the unknown strangers of the West. 
The Greeks, who thought themselves proud, but who were only vain, 
showed a disposition somewhat less inflexible. In the efforts for the 
recovery of their empire they emulated the valour, discipline, and 
tactics of their antagonists. The modem literature of the West they 

•* See the three last books (1. v.-Tiii.) and the genealogical tables of Ducange. In 
the year 1S82 the titular emperor of Constantinople was James de Baux, duke of 
Andria in the kingdom of Naples, the son of Margaret, daughter of Catherine de 
Valois, daughter of Catherine, daughter of Philip, son of Baldwin II. (Ducange, 1. 
viii. c. 37, 38). It is uncertain whether he left any posterity, 

® Abulfeda, who saw the conclusion of the crusades, speaks of the kingdoms of the 
Franks and those of the Negroes as equally unknown (Prolegom. ad Geograph.). Had 
he not disdained the Latin language, how easily might the Syrian prince have found 
books and interpreters ! 
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might justly despise ; but its free spirit would instruct them in the 
rights of man ; and some institutions of public and private life were 
adopted from the French. The correspondence of Constantinople 
and Italy diffused the knowledge of the Latin tongue ; and several of 
the fathers and classics were at length honoured with a Greek version.^^ 
But the national and religious prejudices of the Orientals were in- 
flamed by persecution ; and the reign of the Latins confirmed the 
separation of the two churchea 

If we compare the aera of the crusades, the Latins of Europe with 
the Greeks and Arabians, their respective degrees of knowledge, 
industry, and art, our rude ancestors must be content with the third 
rank in the scale of nations. Their successive improvement and 
present superiority may be ascribed to a peculiar energy of character^ 
to an active and imitative spirit, unknown to their more polished 
rivals, who at that time were in a stationary or retrograde state. 
With such a disposition the Latins should have derived the most early 
and essential benefits from a series of events which opened to their 
eyes the prospect of the world, and introduced them to a long and 
£requent intercourse with the more cultivated regions of the £a8t 
The first and most obvious progress was in trade and manuftictures, 
in \he arts which are strongly prompted by the thirst of wealth, the 
calls of necessity, and the gratification of the sense or vanity. Among 
the crowd of unthinking fanatics a captive or a pilgrun might some- 
tones observe the superior refinements of Cairo and Constantinople : 
the first importer of windmills ^^ was the benefactor of nations ; and if 
sudi blessings are enjoyed without any grateful remembrance, history 
has condescended to notice the more apparent luxuries of silk and 
sugar, which were transported into Italy from Greece and Egypt. 
But the intellectual wants of the Latins were more slowly felt and 
supplied ; the ardour of studious curiosity was awakened in Europe 
by different causes and more recent events ; and, in the age of the 
crusades, they viewed with careless indifference the literature of the 
Greeks and Arabians. Some rudiments of mathematical and medi- 
dual knowledge might be imparted in practice and in figures ; neces- 
sity might produce some interpreters for the grosser business of 
merchants and soldiers ; but the commerce of the Orientals had not 
diffused the study and knowledge of their languages in the schools of 

^ A short and superficial account of these versions from Latin into Greek is given 
by Huet (de Interpretatione et de claris Interpretibus, p. 131-135). Maximus Pla- 
nudes, a monk of Constantinople (a.d. 1327-1353), has translated Csesar's Com-r 
mentaries, the Sonmium Scipionis, the Metamorphoses and Heroides of Ovid, &c, 
(Fabric. Bib. Gi'sec. torn. x. p. 533). 

•* Windmills, first invented in the dry country of Asia Minor, were used in Nor- 
mandy as early as the year 1106 (Vie priv^e des Frangois, torn. i. p. 42, 43; .Ducange, 
Gloss. I^tin. torn. iv. p. 474). 
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Europe.** If a similar principle of reli^on repulsed the idiom of the 
Koran, it should have excited their patience and curiosity to under- 
stand the ori^nal text of the Gospel ; and the same grammar would 
have unfolded the seiise of Plato and the beauties of Homer. Yet, in 
a reign of sixty years, the Latins of Constantinople disdained the 
speech and learning of their subjects ; and the manuscripts were the 
only treasures which the natives might enjoy without rapine or envy. 
Aristotle was indeed the oracle of the Western univeraties, but it was 
a barbarous Aristotle ; and, instead of ascending to the fountain head, 
his Latin votaries humbly accepted a corrupt and remote version from 
the Jews and Moors of Andalusia. The principle of the crusades 
was a savage fanaticism ; and the most important effects were analogous 
to the cause. Each pilgrim was ambitious to return with his sacred 
spoils, the relics of Greece and Palestine ; *'' and each relic was pre- 
ceded and followed by a train of miracles and visions. The belief of 
the Catholics was corrupted by new legends, their practice by new 
superstitions ; and the establishment of the inquisition, the mendicant 
orders of monks and friars, the last abuse of indulgences, and the 
final progress of idolatry, flowed fit>m the baleful fountain of the holy 
war. The active spirit of the Latins preyed on the vitals of their 
reason and religion ; and if the ninth and tenth centuries were fiie 
times of darkness, the thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of 
absurdity and fable. 

In the profession of Christianity, in the cultivation of a fertile land, 
the northern conquerors of the Roman empire insensibly mingled with 
the provincials and rekindled the embers of the arts of antiquity. 
Their settlements about the age of Charlemagne had acquired some 
degree of order and stability, when they were overwhelmed by new 
swarms of invaders, the Normans, Saracens,*^ and Hungarians, who 
replunged the western countries of Europe into their former state of 
anarchy and barbarism. About the eleventh century the second 
tempest had subsided by the expulsion or conversion of the enemies 
of Christendom : the tide of civilisation, which had so long ebbed, 
began to flow with a steady and accelerated course ; and a fairer 
prospect was opened to the hopes and efforts of the rising generations. 

^ See the complaints of Roger Bacon (Biographia Britannicay vol. i. p. 418, Eippis's 
edition). If Bacon hhnself, or Qerbert, understood some Greek, they were prodigies, 
and owed nothing to the commerce of the East. 

^ Such was the opinion of the great Leibnitz (CEuvres de Fontenelle, torn. v. p. 
458), a master of the history of the middle ages. I shall only instance the pedigree of 
the Carmelites and the flight of the house of Loretto, which were both derived from 
Palestine. 

^ If I rank the Saracens with the barbarians, it is only relative to their wars, 
or rather inroads, in Italy and France, where their sole purpose was to plunder and 
destroy. 
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Great was the increase, and rapid the progress, during the two hundred 
years of the crusades; and some philosophers have applauded the 
propitious influence of these holy wars, which appear to me to have 
checked rather than forwarded the maturity of Europe.®^ The lives 
and labours of millions which were buried in the East would have 
been more profitably employed in the improvement of their native 
country : the accumulated stock of industry and wealth would have 
overflowed in navigation and trade ; and the Latins would have been 
enriched and enlightened by a pure and friendly correspondence with 
the climates of the East. In one respect I can indeed perceive the 
accidental operation of the crusades, not so much in producing a 
benefit as in removing an evil The larger portion of the inhabitants 
of Europe was chained to the soil, without freedom, or property, or 
knowledge ; and the two orders of ecclesiastics and nobles, whose 
numbers were comparatively small, alone deserved the name of citizens 
and men. This oppressive system was supported by the arts of the 
clergy and the swords of the barons. The authority of the priests 
operated in the darker ages as a salutary antidote : they prevented 
the total extinction of letters, mitigated the fierceness of the times, 
sheltered the poor and defenceless, and preserved or revived the 
peace and order of civil society. But the independence, rapine, and 
discord of the feudal lords were unmixed with any semblance of good ; 
and every hope of industry and improvement was crushed by the iron 
weight of the martial aristocracy. Among the causes that undermined 
that Gothic edifice, a conspicuous place must be allowed to the 
crusades. The estates of the barons were dissipated, and their race 
was often extinguished, in these costly and perilous expeditions. 
Their poverty extorted from their pride those charters of freedom 
which unlocked the fetters of the slave, secured the farm of the 
peasant and the shop of the artificer, and gradually restored a sub- 
stance and a soul to the most numerous and useful part of the com- 
munity. The conflagration which destroyed the tall and barren trees 
of the forest gave air and scope to the vegetation of the smaller and 
nutritive plants of the soil.* 

• On this interesting subject, the progress of society in Europe, a strong ray of 
philosophic light has broke from Scotland in our own times; and it is with private, 
as well as public regard^ that I repeat the names of Hume, Robertson, and Adam 
Smith. 


* On the consequences of the crusades, UnTeiled.' I may admire this gentle- 
compare the valuable Essay of Heeren, man's learning and industry, without 
that of M. Choiseul d'AiUecourt, and a pledging myself to his wild theory of pro- 
chapter of Mr. Forster's ' Mahometanism phetic Interpretation. — M. 
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Digremon on the FamUy of Courtmay. 

The purple of three emperors who have reigned at Constantiiiople 
will authorise or excuse a digression on the ori^n and singular for- 
tunes of the house of Courtenay,'® in the three principal brandies, 
I. Of Edessa ; IL Of France ; and III. Of England ; of which the 
last only has survived the revolutions of eight hundred years; 

I. Before the introduction of trade, which scatters riches, and of 
Origin of knowledge, which dispels prejudice, the prerogative of birth 
SnJS^,^ is most strongly felt and most humbly acknowledged. In 
A.D. 1020. every age the laws and manners of the Germans have dis^ 
criminated the ranks of society : the dukes and counts who shared the 
empire of Charlemagne converted their office to an inheritance ; and 
to his children each feudal lord bequeathed his honour and his sword. 
The proudest families are content to lose, in the 'darkness of the 
middle ages, the tree of their pedigree, which, however deep and 
lofty, must ultimately rise from a plebeian root ; and their historians 
must descend ten centuries below the Christian aera, before they can 
ascertain any lineal succession by the evidence of surnames, of arms, 
and of authentic records. With the first rays of light ''^ we discern 
the nobility and opulence of Atho, a French knight : his nobility, in 
the rank and title of a nameless father ; his opulence, in the founda- 
tion of the castle of Courtenay in the district of Gatinois, about fifty- 
six miles to the south of Paria From the reign of Robert, lie son of 
Hugh Capet, the barons of Courtenay are conspicuous among the 
immediate vassals of the crown ; and Joscelin, the grandson of Atho 
and a noble dame, is enrolled among the heroes of the first crusade. 
A domestic alliance (their mothers were sisters) attached him to the 

I The standard of Baldwin of Bruges, the second count of Edessa ; 

^ts of a princely fief, which he was worthy to receive and able to 
A.i>. maintain, announces the number of his martial followers ; 
and after the departure of his cousin, Joscelin himself was 
invested with the county of Edessa on both sides of the Euphrates. 
By economy in peace his territories were replenished with Latin and 
Syrian subjects ; his magazines with com, wine, and oil ; his castles 
with gold and silver, with arms and horses. In a holy warfare of 

^ I have applied but not confined myself to A Genealogical History of the nobh and 
illustrious FamUy of Courtenay, by Ezra Cleaveland, Tutor to Sir William Courtenay , and 
Bector of Honiton: Exon, 1735, in folio. The first part is extracted from ,Wil2iam of 
Tyre; the second from Bouchet's French history; and the third from Tarious memo- 
rials, puhlic, provincial, and private, of the Courtenays of Devonshire. The rector of 
Honiton has more gratitude than industry, and more iadustry than criticism. 

'* The primitive record of the family is a passage of the continuator of Aimoin, a 
monk of Fleury, who wrote in the xiith centuiy. See his Chronicle, in the Historians 
of France (tom. xi. p. 276). 
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thirty years he was alternately a conqueror and a captive : but he died 
like a soldier, in an horse litter at the head of his troops ; and his last 
glance beheld the flight of the Turkish invaders who had presumed 
on his age and infirmities! Hia^on and successor, of the same name, 
was less deficient in valour than in vigilance ; but he sometimes forgot 
that dominion is acquired and maintained by the same artsi He 
challenged the hostility of the Turks without securing the friendship 
of the prince of Antioch ; and, amidst the peaceful luxury of Tur- 
bessel, in Syria,'* Joscelin neglected the defence of the Christian 
frontier beyond the Euphrates. In his absence, Zenghi, the first of 
the Atabeks, besieged and stormed his capital, Edessa, which was 
feebly defended by a timorous and disloyal crowd of Orientals : the 
Franks were oppressed in a bold attempt for its recovery, and Cour* 
tenay ended h^ days in the prison of Aleppo. He still left a fair 
and ample patrimony. But the victorious Turks oppressed on all 
sides the weakness of a widow and orphan ; and, for the equivalent of 
an annual pension, they resigned to the Greek emperor the charge of 
defending, and the shame of losing, the last relics of the Latin con* 
quest, llie countess^dowager of Edessa retired to Jerusalem with her 
two children : the daughter, Agnes, became the wife and mother of a 
king ; the son, Joscelin the Third, accepted the office of seneschal, the 
first of the kingdom, and held his new estates in Palestine by the 
service of fifty knights. His name appears with honour in all the 
transactions of peace and war ; but he finally vanishes in the fall of 
Jerusalem ; and the name of Courtenay, in this branch of Edessa, was 
lost by the marriage of his two daughters with a French and a German 
baron.'* 

n. While Joscelin reigned beyond the Euphrates, his elder brother 
Milo, the son of Joscelin, the son of Atho, continued, near ^ .^^ 
the Seine, to possess the castle of their fathers, which was at conrtenays 
length inherited by Bainaud, or Regipald, the youngest of 
his three sons. Examples of genius or virtue must be rare in the 
annals of the oldest families ; and, in a remote age, their pride will 
embrace a deed of rapine and violence ; such, however, as could not 
be perpetrated without some superiority of courage, or, at least, of 
power. A descendant of Be^nald of Courtenay may blush for the 
public robber who stripped and imprisoned several merchants after 
they had satisfied the king's duties at Sens and Orleans. He will 

'^ Turbesael, or, as it is now styled, Telbesher, is fixed by D' AnviUe four-and-twenty 
miles from the great passage over tiie Euphrates at Zeugma. 

^ His possessions are distinguished in the Assises of Jerusalem (c. 326) among 
the feudal tenures of the kingdom, which must therefore have been collected between 
the years 1153 and 1187. His pedigree may be found in the Idgnages d'Outremer, 
c. 16, 
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glory in the offence, since the bold offender could not be compelled to 

obedience and restitution till the regent and the count of Champagne 

prepared to march against him at the head^ of an army.^^ Reginald 

bestowed his estates on his eldest daus'hter. and his dausrhter 

Their alU- , , j.,. t«it^ ii. • 

ance with on the Seventh son of king Loms the h at ; and theur mamage 
2^- was crowned with a numerous o&pring. We might expect 
that a private should have merged in a royal name ; and 
that the descendants of Peter of France and Elizabel^ of Courtenay 
would have enjoyed the title and honours of princes of the blood. 
But this legitimate claim was long neglected, and finally denied ; and 
the i^uses of their disgrace will represent the story of this second 
branch. 1. Of all the families now extant, the most ancient, doubt- 
less, and the most illustrious, is the house of France, which has occupied 
the same throne above eight hundred years, and descends, in a clear 
and lineal series of males, from the middle of the ninth century.''^ In 
the age of the crusades it was already revered both in the East and 
West. But from Hugh Capet to the marriage of Peter no more 
than five reigns or generations had elapsed ; and so precarious was 
their title, that the eldest sons, as a necessary precaution, were pre- 
viously crowned during the lifetime of their fathers. The peers of 
France have long maintained their precedency before the younger 
branches of the royal line, nor had the princes of the blood, in the 
twelfth century, acquired that hereditary lustre which is now diffused 
over the most remote candidates for the succession. 2. The barons 
of Courtenay must have stood high in their own estimation, and in 
that of the world, since they could impose on the son of a king the 
obligation of adopting for himself and all his descendants the name 
and arms of their daughter and his wife. In the marriage of an 
heiress with her inferior or her equal, such exchange was often required 
and allowed : but as they continued to diverge from the regal stem, 
the sons of Louis the Fat were insensibly confounded witb their 

'^* The rapine and satisfaction of Reginald de Courtenay are preposterously arrangea 
in the Epistles of the abbot and regent Suger (cziv. cxtI.), the best memorials of the 
age (Duchesne, Scriptores Hist. Franc, tom. iv. p. 530). 

'* In the beginning of the xith century, after naming the father and grandfather of 
Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber is obliged to add, cujus genus valde in-ante reperitur 
obscurum. Tet we are assured that ^e great-grandfather of Hugh Capet was Robert 
the Strong, count of Anjou (a.d. 863-873), a noble Frank of Neustria, Neustricus . . 
generosee stirpis, who was slain in the defence of his country against the Normans, 
dum patriae fines tuebatur. Beyond Robert all is conjecture or fable. It is a pro- 
bable conjecture that the third race descended from the second by Childebrand, the 
brother of Charles Martel. It is an absurd fable that the second was allied to the 
first by the marriage of Ansbert, a Roman senator and the ancestor of St. Amoul, 
with Blitilde, a daughter of Clotaire I. The Saxon origin of the house of France is 
an ancient but incredible opinion. See a judicious memoir of M. de Foncemagne 
(Memoires de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 548-579). He had promised to 
declare his own opinion in a second memoir, which has never appeared. 
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maternal ancestors ; and the new Courtenays might deserve to forfeit 
the honours of their birth, which a motive of interest had- tempted 
them to renounce. 3. The shame was far more permanent than the 
reward, and a momentary blaze was followed by a long darkness. 
The eldest son of these nuptials, Peter of Courtenay, had married, as 
I have already mentioned, the sister of the counts of Flanders, the 
two first emperors of Constantinople : he rashly accepted the invitation 
of the barons of Romania ; his two sons, Robert and Baldwin, suc- 
cessively held and lost the remains of the Latin empire in the East, 
and the grand-daughter of Baldwin the Second again mingled her 
blood with the blood of France and of Valois. To support the 
expenses of a troubled and transitory reign, their patrimonial estates 
were mortgaged or sold ; and the last emperors of Constantinople 
depended on the annual charity of Rome and Naples. 

While the elder brothers dissipated their wealth in romantic 
adventures, and the castle of Courtenay was profaned by a plebeian 
owner, the younger branches of that adopted name were propagated 
and multipUed. But their splendour was clouded by poverty and 
time : after the decease of Robert, great butler of France, they de- 
scended from princes to barons ; the next generations were confounded 
with the simple gentry ; the descendants of Hugh Capet could no 
longer be visible in the rural lords of Tanlay and of Champignelles. 
The more adventurous embraced without dishonour the profession of 
a soldier : the least active and opulent might sink, like their cousins of 
the branch of Dreux, into the condition of peasants. Their royal 
descent in a dark period of four hundred years became each day more 
obsolete and ambiguous ; and their pedigree, instead of being enrolled 
in the annals of the kingdom, must be painfully searched by the minute 
diligence of heralds and genealogists. It was not till the end of the 
sixteenth century, on the accession of a family almost as remote as 
their own, that the princely spirit of the Courtenays again revived ; 
and the question of the nobility provoked them to assert the royalty 
of their blood. They appealed to the justice and compassion of 
Henry the Fourth ; obtained a favourable opinion from twenty lawyers 
of 'Italy and Germany, and modestly compared themselves to the 
descendants of king David, whose prerogatives were not impaired by 
the lapse of ages or the trade of a carpenter.'* But every ear was 

^* Of the various petitions, apologies, &c., published by the prmces of Courtenay, I 
have seen the three following, all in octavo: — 1. De Stirpe et Origine Domus de Cour* 
tenay: addita sunt Responsa oeleberrimorum Europse Jurisconsultorum: Paris, 1607. 
2. Representation du j^oced^ tenii a I'instance faicte devant le Roi, par Messieurs de 
Courtenay, pour la conservation de I'Honneur et Dignite de leur Maison, branche de 
la royaUe Maison de France : k Paris, 1613. 3. Representation du subject qui a port^ 
Messieurs de Salles et de Fraville, de la Maison de Courtenay, a se retirer hors du 
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deaf, and every circumstance was adverse, to their lawful claims. 
The Bourbon kings were justified by the neglect of the Valois ; the 
princes of the blood, more recent and lofty, disdained the alliance oi 
this humble kindred : the parliament, without denying their proofs, 
eluded a dangerous precedent by an arbitrary distinction, and esta- 
blished St Louis as the first father of the royal line." A repetition 
of complaints and protests was repeatedly disregarded ; and the hope- 
less pursuit was terminated in the present century by the death of the 
last male of the family.^® Their painful and anxious situation was 
alleviated by the pride of conscious virtue : they sternly rejected the 
temptations of fortune and favour ; and a dying Courtenay would have 
sacrificed his son if the youth could have renounced, for any temporal 
interest, the right and title of a legitimate prince of the blood of 
France.'* 

in. According to the old register of Ford Abbey, the Courte- 

nays of Devonshire are descended from prince Florua^ the 

CourtenayB sccoud son of Pctcr, and the grandson of Louis the Fat.®° 

^ This fable of the gratefiil or venal monks was too respect- 

Royaume, 1614. It was an homicide, for which the Oourtenays expected to be par- 
doned, or tried, as princes of the blood. 

^ The sense of the parliaments is thus expressed by Thuanus: Principis nomen 
nusqnam inGkdli& tributum, nisi iis qui per mares e regibus nostrisoriginemrepetunt; 
qui nunc tantum a Ludovico Nono beat® memorioc numerantur; nam Cortinxi et Dro- 
censes, a Ludovico crasso genus ducentes, hodie inter eos minime recensentur — a dis- 
tinction of expediency rather than justice. The sanctity of Louis IX. could not invest 
him with any special prerogative, and aU the descendants of Hugh Capet must be 
included in his original compact with the French nation. 

'" The last male of the Courtenays was Charles Roger, who died in the year 1730, 
without leaving any sons. The last female was Helene de Courtenay, who married 
Louis de Beaufremont. Her title of Princesse du Sang Royal de IVance was sup- 
pressed (February 7th, 1737) by an arret of the parliament of Paris.* 

"^ The singulsur anecdote to which 1 aUude is related in the Recueil des Pieces inter- 
essantes et peu connues (Maestricht, 1786, in 4 vols. 12mo.); and the unknown 
editor quotes his author, who had received it from H^l^e de Courtenay, marquise 
de Beaufremont.** 

** Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, vol. i. p. 786. Yet this fable must have been 
invented before the reign of Edward III. The profuse devotion of the three first 
generations to Ford Abbey was followed by oppression on one side and ingratitude on 
the other; and in the sixth generation the monks ceased to register the bi^hs, actions, 
and deaths of their patrons. 


■ Of the later members of the family See Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1 839, 

some account is given in St. Simon's Me- p. 39. — S. 

moirs, torn. xiii. p. 282; torn. xx. p. 361. ^ The initials of this "unknown" editor 
Their thoughts and studies were centered are M. D. L. P., which meant Monsieur 
in their royal pedigree, as expressed in de la Place, a native of Calais, as this 
the following epigram, composed when gentleman states, indeed, in naming his 
one of them was elected a member of the own authority for the circumstance, a 
French Academy, in compliment to his Monsieur Danjan of that town. Gentle- 
high birth : — man's Magazine, ut supra, — S. 

** Le Prince de Courtenay est de I'Academie : 
Quel onvrage a-tril fait?— sa genealogie." 
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fiilly entertained by our antiquaries, Camden ®^ and Dugdale : ®* 
but it is so clearly repugnant to truth and time, that the rational 
pride of the family now refuses to accept this imaginary founder. 
Their most faithful historians believe that, after giving his daughter 
to the king's son, Reginald of Courtenay abandoned his possessions in 
France, and obtained from the English monarch a second wife and 
a new inheritance. It is certain, at least, that Henry the Second 
distinguished in his camps and councils a Reginald, of the name 
and arms, and, as it may be fairly presumed, of the genuine race, 
of the Courtenays of France. The right of wardship enabled a 
feudal lord to reward his vassal with the marriage and estate of a 
noble heiress ; and Reginald of Courtenay acquired a fair establish- 
ment in Devonshire, where his posterity has been seated above six 
hundred years.®' From a Norman baron, Baldwin de Brioniis, who 
had been invested by the Conqueror, Hawise, the wife of Reginald, 
derived the honour of Okehampton, which was held by the service of 
ninety-three knights; and a female might claim the manly oflSces 
of hereditary viscount or sheriff, and of captain of the royal castle of 
Exeter. Their son Robert married the sister of the earl of Devon : 
at the end of a century, on the failure of the family of Rivers,®* his 
great-grandson, Hugh the Second, succeeded to a title which was 
still considered as a territorial dignity ; and twelve earls of The ewis of 
Devonshire, of the name of Courtenay, have flourished in a ^^^o^s^^e. 
period of two hundred and twenty years. They were ranked among 
the chief of the barons of the realm ; nor was it till after a strenuous 
dispute that they yielded to the fief of Arundel the first place in the 
parliament of England: their alliances were contracted with the 
noblest families, the Veres, Despensers, St. Johns, Talbots, Bohuns, 
and even the Plantagenets themselves ; and in a contest with John 
of Lancaster, a Courtenay, bishop of- London, and afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, might be accused of profane confidence in the 
strength and number of his kindred. In peace the earls of Devon 
resided in their numerous castles and manors of the west: their 
ample revenue was appropriated to devotion and hospitality : and the 
epitaph of Edward, surnamed, from his misfortune, the blind, from 

" In hia Britannia, in the list of the earls of Devonshire. His expression, e regio 
sanguine ortos credunt, betrays, however, some doubt or suspicion. 

** In his Baronage, P. i. p. 634, he refers to his own Monasticon. Should he not 
have corrected the register of Ford Abbey, and annihilated the phantom Florus, by 
the unquestionable evidence of the French historians? 

^ Besides the third and most valuable book of Cleaveland's History, I have con- 
sulted Dugdale, the father of our genealogical science (Baronage, P. i. p. 634-643). 

^ This great family, de Ripuaidis, de Redvers, de Rivers, ended, in Edward the 
First's time, in Isabella de Fortibus, a famous and potent dowager, who long siurvived 
her brother and husband (Dugdale, Baronage, P. i. p. 254-257). 
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his yirtues, the good^ earl, inculcates with much ingenuity a moral 
sentence, which may however be abused by thoughtless generosity. 
After a grateful commemoration of the fifty-five years of union and 
happiness which he enjoyed with Mabel his wife, the good earl thus 
speaks from the tomb : — 

What we gave, we have ; 
What we spent, we had ; 
What we left, we lost®* 

But their lo%9e»^ in this sense, were far superior to their gifts and 
expenses ; and their heirs, not less than the poor, were the objects 
of their paternal care. The simis which they paid for livery and 
seisin attest the greatness of their possessions ; and several estates 
have remained in their family since the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. In war the Courtenays of England fulfilled the duties, 
and deserved the honours, of chivalry. They were often intrusted 
to levy and command the militia of Devonshire and Cornwall ; they 
often attended their supreme lord to the borders of Scotland ; and in 
foreign service, for a stipulated price, they sometimes maintained 
fourscore men at arms and as many archers. By sea and land they 
fought under the standard of the Edwards and Henries : their names 
are conspicuous in battles, in tournaments, and in the original list of 
the Order of the Garter ; three brothers shared the Spanish victory 
of the Black Prince ; and in the lapse of six generations the English 
Courtenays had learned to despise the nation and country from 
which they derived their origin. In the quarrel of the two Roses 
the earls of Devon adhered to the house of Lancaster, and three 
brothers successively died either in the field or on the scaffold. 
Their honours and estates were restored by Henry the Seventh : a 
daughter of Edward the Fourth was not disgraced by the nuptials 
of a Courtenay; their son, who was created marquis of Exeter, 
enjoyed the favour of his cousin Henry the Eighth ; and in the camp 
of Cloth of Gold he broke a lance against the French monarch. But 
the favour of Henry was the prelude of disgrace ; his disgrace was 
the signal of death; and of the victims of the jealous tyrant the 
marquis of Exeter is one of the most noble and guiltless. His son 
Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, and died an exile at Padua ; 
and the secret love of queen Mary, whom he slighted, perhaps for 
the princess Elizabeth, has shed a romantic colour on the story of 
this beautiful youth. The relics of his patrimony were conveyed 
into strange families by the marriages of his four aunts; and his 

"* Cleavelandy p. 142. By some it is assigned to a Riyeni earl of Devon; but the 
English denotes the xvth rather than the xiiith century. 
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personal honours, as if they had oeen legaDy extinct, were revived 
by the patents of succeeding princes. But there still survived a 
lineal descendant of Hugh the first earl of Devon, a younger branch 
of the Courtenays, who have been seated at Powderham Castle above 
four hundred years, from the reign of Edward the Third to the 
present hour. Their estates have been increased by the grant and 
improvement of lands in Ireland, and they have been recently restored 
to the honours of the peerage. Yet the Courtenays still retain the 
plaintive motto which asserts the innocence and deplores the fall of 
their ancient house.®* While they sigh for past greatness, they are 
doubtless sensible of present blessings : in the long series of the 
Gourtenay annals the most splendid aera is likewise the most un- 
fortunate ; nor can an opulent peer of Britain be inclined to 
envy the emperors of Constantinople who wandered over Europe 
to solicit alms for the support of their dignity and the defence of 
their capital. 

•* TTbi lapsus I Quid feci f a motto which was probably adopted by the Powderham 
branch after the loss of the earldom of Devomihire, &c. The primitive arms of the 
Coui-tenays were Or, three torteaitx. Gules, which seem to denote their affinity with 
Qodfrey of Bouillon and the ancient coimts of Boulogne. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

The Gbebk Ekfsbobs of Nice Aim CoKSTAimNOFLE. — Elevation and 
Reign of Miohael PALjeoLoaus. — His false Union with the Pope anb 

. THE Latin Ghubch. — Hostile Designs of Ghasles of Anjott. — Betolt 
OF Sicily. — Wab of the Gatalans in Asia and Gbeece. — Beyolutions 

AND FBB8ENT StATE OF ATHENS. 

The loss of Constantinople restored a momentary vigour to the 
Greeks. From their palaces the princes and nobles were 
of the Greek drivcn into the field; and the fragments of the falling 
monarchy were grasped by the hands of the most vigorous 
or the most skilful candidates. In the long and barren pages of the 
Byzantine annals ^ it would not be an easy task to equal the two 
Theodore charactors of Theodore Lascaris and John Ducas Yataces,^ 
^^ J; who replanted and upheld the Roman standard at Nice in 
1204-1222. Bithynia. The difierence of their virtues was happily suited 
to the diversity of their situation. In his first efibrts the fiigitive 
Lascaris commanded only three cities and two thousand soldiers: 
his reign was the season of generous and active despair ; in every 
military operation he staked his life and crown ; and his enemies of 
the Hellespont and the Masander were surprised by his celerity and 
subdued by his boldness. A victorious reign of eighteen years ex- 
panded the principality of Nice to the magnitude of an empire. The 
throne of his successor and son-in-law Vataces was founded 
vauces. on a more solid basis, a larger scope, and more plentiftd 
i222-i266,« resources ; and it was the temper, as well as the interest, of 

OcU 30. 

Vataces to calculate the risk, to expect the moment, and to 
insure the success, of his ambitious designs. In the decline of the 
Latins I have briefly exposed the progress of the Greeks ; the pru- 

^ For the reigns of the Nicene emperors^ more especially of John Vataces and bis 
son, their minister, George Acropolita, is the only genuine contemporary ; but Qeorge 
Pachymer returned to Constantinople with the Greeks at the age of nineteen (Hanc- 
kius de Script. Byzant. c. 33, 34, p. 564-578 ; Fabric. Biblioth. GrsBC. torn. vi. p. 448- 
460). Yet the history of Nicephorus Gregoras, though of the xivth century, is a 
valuable narrative from the taking of Constantinople by the Latins. 

^ Nicephorus Gr^ras (1. ii. c. 1) distinguishes between the agiTa oefAn of Lascaris 
and the %uffrei6%tet of v ataoes. The two portraits are in a very good style. 


" Vataces died on the 30th of October, Possin has annexed to his edition of Pa- 
1254. Gibbon was misled in the year by chymeres. Finlay, Byzantine Empire, 
following the chronological synopsis which vol. ii. p. 398. — S. 
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dent and gradual advances of a conqueror who, in a reign of thirty- 
three years, rescued the provinces from national and foreign usurpers, 
till he pressed on all sides the Imperial city, a leafless and sapless 
trunk, which must fall at the first stroke of the axe. But his interior 
and peaceful administration is still more deserving of notice and 
praise.^ The calamities of the times had wasted the numbers and 
the substance of the Greeks : the motives and the means of agricul- 
ture were extirpated ; and the most fertile lands were left without 
cultivation or inhabitants. A portion of this vacant property was 
occupied and improved by the command, and for the benefit, of the 
emperor : a powerful hand and a vigilant eye supplied and surpassed, 
by a skilfnl management, the minute diligence of a private farmer : 
the royal domain became the garden and granary of Asia ; and, 
without impoverishing the people, the sovereign acquired a fiind of 
innocent and productive wealth. According to the nature of the 
soil, his lands were sown with corn or planted with vines ; the pastures 
were filled with horses and oxen, with sheep and hogs ; and when 
Vataces presented to the empress a crown of diamonds and pearls, 
he informed her, with a smile, that this precious ornament arose from 
the sale of the eggs of his innumerable poultry. The produce of his 
domain was applied to the maintenance of his palace and hospitals, 
the calls of dignity and benevolence : the lesson was still more useful 
than the revenue : the plough was restored to its ancient security and 
honour ; and the nobles were taught to seek a sure and independent 
revenue from their estates, instead of adorning their splendid beggary 
by the oppression of the people, or (what is almost the same) by the 
favours of the court. The superfluous stock of com and cattle was 
eagerly purchased by the Turks, with whom Vataces preserved a 
strict and sincere alliance ; but he discouraged the importation of 
foreign manufactures, the costly silks of the East and the curious 
labours of the Italian looms. ^' The demands of nature and neces- 
" sity," was he accustomed to say, "are indispensable ; but the influ- 
" ence of fashion may rise and sink at the breath of a monarch :" and 
both his precept and example recommended simplicity of manners 
and the use of domestic industry. The education of youth and the 
revival of learning were the most serious objects of his care ; and, 
without deciding the precedency, he pronounced with truth that a 
prince and a philosopher * are the two most eminent characters of 

3 Pachymer, 1. i. c. 23, 24; Nic. Greg. 1. ii. c. 6 [torn. i. p. 42, ed. Bonn]. The 
reader of the Byzantines must observe how rarely we are indulged with such precious 
details. 

* Mim ya^ avteivruv eit^^tt^m wofAO^roTarot ^^tXtls xtu (ptXo^oipof (Greg. Acropol. c. 32^. 
The emperor, in a familiar conversation, examined and encouraged tiie studies of hia 
future Iqgothete. 
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human society. His first wife was Irene, the daughter of Theodore 
Lascaris, a woman more illustrious by her personal merit, the milder 
virtues of her sex, than by the blood of the An^li and Comneni that 
flowed in her veins, and transmitted the inheritance of the empire. 
After her death he was contracted to Anne or Constance, a natural 
daughter of the emperor Frederic^ the Second ; but as the bride had 
not attained the years of puberty, Vataces placed in his solitary bed 
an Italian damsel of her train ; and his amorous weakness bestowed 
on the concubine the honours, though not the title, of lawful empress. 
His frailty was censured as a flagitious and damnable sin by the 
monks ; and their rude invectives exercised and displayed the 
patience of the royal lover. A philosophic age may excuse a single 
vice, which was redeemed by a crowd of virtues ; and in the review 
of his faults, and the more intemperate passions of Lascaris, the 
judgment of their contemporaries waa softened by gratitude to the 
second founders of the empire.* The slaves of the Latins, without 
law or peace, applauded the happiness of their brethren who had 
resumed their national freedom ; and Vataces employed the laudable 
policy of convincing the Greeks of every dominion that it was their 
interest to be enrolled in the number of his subjects. 

A strong shade of degeneracy is visible between John Vataces and 
Theodore his son Thcodorc ; between the founder who sustained the 
aTimsJ^" weight, and the heir who enjoyed the splendour, of the 
a!d*.1^. Imperial crown.® Yet the character of Theodore was not 
August. devoid of energy ; he had been educated in the school of 
his father, in the exercise of war and hunting : Constantinople was 
yet spared ; but in the three years of a short reign he thrice led his 
armies into the heart of Bulgaria. His virtues were sullied by a 
choleric and suspicious temper : the first of these may be ascribed to 
the ignorance of control ; and the second might naturally arise fix)m 
a dark and imperfect view of the corruption of mankind. On a march 
in Bulgaria he consulted on a question of policy his principal ministers ; 
and the Greek logothete, George Acropolita, presumed to offend him 
by the declaration of a free and honest opinion. The emperor half 
unsheathed his scimitar ; but his more deliberate rage reserved Acro- 
polita for a baser punishment. One of the first officers of the empire 

^ Compare Agropolita (c. IS, 52)^ and the two ^rst books of NicepUorus Gregoras. 

• A Persian saying, that Cyrus was the father, and Baritis the master, of his sub- 
jects, was applied to Vataces and his son. But Pachymer (1. i. c. 23) has mistaken 
the mild Darius for the cruel Cambyses, despot or tyrant of his people. By the insti- 
tution of taxes, Darius had incurred the less odious, but more contemptible, name of 
v^ei^in\os, merchant or broker (Herodotus, iii. 89). 


Sister of Manfred, afterwards king of Naples. Nic. Greg. p. 45. — M 
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was ordered to dismount, stripped of his robes, and extended on the 
ground in the presence of the prince and army. In this posture he 
was chastised with so many and such heavy blows from the clubs of 
two guards or executioners, that, when Theodore commanded them to 
cease, the great logothete was scarcely able to arise and crawl away to 
his tent After a seclusion of some days he was recalled by a peremp- 
tory mandate to his seat in council ; and so dead were the Greeks to 
the sense of honour and shame, that it is from the narrative of the 
suflFerer himself that we acquire the knowledge of his disgrace.' The 
cruelty of the emperor was exasperated by the pangs of sickness, the 
approach of a premature end, and the suspicion of poison and magic. 
The lives and fortunes, the eyes and limbs, of his kinsmen and nobles, 
were sacrificed to each sally of passion ; and before he died, the son 
of Vataces might deserve from the people, or at least from the court, 
the appellation of tyrant A matron of the family of the Palaeologi 
had provoked his anger by refusing to bestow her beauteous daughter 
on the vile plebeian who was recommended by his caprice. Without 
regard to her birth or age, her body, as high as the neck, was enclosed 
in a sack with several cats, who were pricked with pins to irritate 
their frury against their unfortunate fellow-captive. In his last hours 
the emperor testified a wish to forgive and be forgiven, a just anxiety 
for the fate of John his son and successor, who, at the age of eight 
years, was condemned to the dangers of a long minority. 
His last choice intrusted the office of guardian to the sanctity of John 
of the patriarch Arsenius, and to the courage of George a.i>. 1259, 
Muzalon, the great domestic, who was equally distinguished ^*^ * 
by the royal favour and the public hatred. Since tlieir connection 
with the Latins, the names and privileges of hereditary rank had 
insinuated themselves into the Greek monarchy; and the noble 
families ® were provoked by the elevation of a worthless favourite, to 
whose influence they imputed the errors and calamities of the late 
reign. In the first council after the emperor's death, Muzalon, from 
a lofty throne, pronounced a laboured apology of his conduct and 
intentions : his modesty was subdued by an unanimous assurance of 
esteem and fidelity ; and his most inveterate enemies were the loudest 
to salute him as the guardian and saviour of the Romans. £ight 
days were sufficient to prepare the execution of the conspiracy. On 

^ Acropolita (c. 63) seems to admire his own firmness in sustaining a beating, and 
not returning to council till he was called. He relates the exploits of Theodore, and 
his own services, from c. 53 to c. 74 of his history. See the third book of Nicephorus 
Qregoras. 

* Pachymer (1. i. c. 21 [tom. i. p. 65, ed. Bonn]) names and discriminates fifteen 01 
twenty Qreek families, tea.) Srat akXct, a7t v fiuyaXgytvris ffupet »a) Xi*"^^ ^vyKtz^oTfi'To 

Does ne mean, by this decoration, a figurative or a real golaen chain? Perhaps both. 
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the ninth, the obsequies of the deceased monarch were solemnised in 
the cathedral of Magnesia,' an Asiatic city, where he expired, on the 
banks of the Hermus and at the foot of Mount Sipylus. The holy 
rites were interrupted by a sedition of the guards; Muzalon, his 
brothers, and his adherents, were massacred at the foot of the altar ; 
and the absent patriarch was associated with a new colleague, with 
Michael Palseologus, the most illustrious, in birth and merit, of the 
Greek nobles. ^° 

Of those who are proud of their ancestors the far greater part 
FtfBiiy and must be coutcnt with local or domestic renown, and few 
^Mi^i there are who dare trust the memorials of their family to 
piftbBoiogas. i^g public annals of their country. As early as the middle 
of the eleventh century, the noble race of the Palaeologi ^^ stands 
high and conspicuous in the Byzantine history : it was the valiant 
George Palasologus who placed the father of the Comneni on the 
throne ; and his kinsmen or descendants t^ntinue, in each generation, 
to lead the armies and councils of the state. The purple was not 
dishonoured by their alliance ; and had the law of succession, and 
female succession, been strictly observed, the wife of Theodore La^ 
caris must have yielded to her elder sister, the mother of Michael 
Pals&ologus, who afterwards raised his family to the throne. In his 
person the splendour of birth was dignified by the merit of the 
soldier and statesman ; in his early youth he was promoted to the 
office of constable or commander of the French mercenaries : the 
private expense of a day never exceeded three pieces of gold ; but 
his ambition was rapacious and profuse, and his gifts were doubled 
by the graces of his conversation and manners. The love of the 
soldiers and people excited the jealousy of the court ; and Michael 
thrice escaped from the dangers in which he was involved by his own 
imprudence or that of his friends. 1. Under the reign of Justice and 
Vataces, a dispute arose *^ between two officers, one of whom accused 
the other of maintaining the hereditary right of the Pateologi. The 

' The old geographers, with Cellarius and D' Anville, and onr travellers, particularly 
Pocock and Chandler, will teach us to distinguish the two Magnesias of Asia Minor, 
of the Mseander and of Sipylus. The latter, our present object, is still flourishing for 
a Turkish city, and lies eight hours, or leagues, to the north-east of Smyrna (Toume* 
fort, Voyage du Levant, torn. iii. lettre zxii. p. 365-370; Chandler's Travels into Asia 
Minor, p. 267). 

*® See Acropolita (c. 75, 76, &c.), who lived too near the times; Pachymer (1. i. c. 
13-25'); Gregoras (1. iii. c. 3, 4, 5). 

" The pedigree of Palseologus is explained by Ducange (Famil. Bjrzant. p. 230, 
&c.) : the events of his private life are related by Pachymer (1. i. c. 7-12) and Gre- 
goras (1. ii. 8j 1. iii. 2, 4; 1. iv. 1) with visible favour to the father of the reigning 
dynasty. 

'^ Acropolita (c. 50) relates the circumstances of this curious adventure, which 
seem to have escaped the more recent writers. 
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(All the persoDB here enumerated bore the name of Palseologus, but it is omitted in order to 

save space.) 


Andronieiu FkUBologns Conmanas, 
Magnus Domeitieiu ; 

married 
IrenA Palasologina. 


MiCBARL Vni., 

emperor 1260—1288; 

m. Theodora. 


Joannes, 
Magnus DomesUcos. 


Constantinus 
Sebastocrator. 


Two dangbters. 


Manael, Anpbokicus II., 

die<l in emperor I28S— 1328; 

rhildhood. dethroned by his Krandaon 
Andronieos Itl. ; 
died as a monk, 1332 ; 
m. 1. Anna, daughter of Stephen 
of Hungary; 
2. Irene, or lolanthe. 
daughter of William VI., 
and sister of John of 
Montferrat. 


I 


Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus, 

died 1306 ; 
m. daughter of 
Protovestiarius Joannes. 

Joannes 

Pftnhypersebastm, 

married Irene, 

dr. of the Logothetes 

Theodoras Metochita. 

I 


leodc 


Theodoras, 
despotes. 


Three dangfatefa. 


A son, 
died 1332. 


Maria. 

m. Stephen, king of 

Hungary. 


MiCHARL IX., 

associated witli his fkther 

in the empire ; 

died 1320. 


Constantinus, 
despotes. 


Joannes, 
despotes. 


leooc 


Theodoras, 
sDcoeeded hisunde 
John in the 
prindpalitr of Montferrat ; 
died 1338. 


Demetrius, 
despotes* 


Simonis, 
married Dragatinns, 
kingofSenria. 


Andbokicus III., 

emperor 1328— I'Ml ; 

m. 1. Agnes, or Irene, 

of Brunswick ; 

2. Anna of Savoy. 


Manuel, 
killed by his brother 
Andronicus. 


Anna, 
m. 1. Thomas Angelns. 
of Epirus ; 
2. Thomas 
ofCephalonia. 


Theodora. 

married two Bulgarian 

princes. 


J0ANWE8 VI., 
emperor 1355— 1391. 
He did not immediately suc- 
ceed his father, as his guar- 
dian Joannes Cantacuzenns 
usurped the throne. 

1. Helena Cantacuzena; 

2. Eudoxia Comnena, 
of Trapezus. 


Manuel, 
despotes. 


Theodoras. 


Three daughters. 


m. 


Andronicus, 
died a monk. 


Mandfl II., 
associated with his &ther 

in the empire ; 

sole emperor 1391—1425 ; 

married Irene, 

daughter of Constantinus Dragases, 

of Macedonia. 


Theodoras 
Porphyrogenitus. 


Demetrius. Irene, 

m. Basilius II. 

Comnenus, emperor of 

Trapezus. 


JOAVKRS VII., 

emperor 1425—1448 ; 

m. 1. Anna of Russia; 

2. Sophia Palseologina, 

dr of John PalsBoIogus, 

of Montferrat. 


Theodoras. 

despotes of 

Selymbria, 

died 1448. 


Andronicus, 
prince of 
Thessalonica, 
died 4 monk. 


C0K8TAKTIKU8 XIII., 
emperor 1448—1453; 
last emperor of Con- 
stantinople. 


Demetrius, 

prince of the 

Mcrea. 


Tliomas, 
prince of Achaia; 
died at Rome 1465 ; 

m. Catluirina, 

daughter of a noble 

of Genoa. 


1 

Andreas, 

died at Rome, 

1508. 


Manuel, 

went to Constantinople, 

and became a 

Mohammedan. 


Helena, 

nn. Lazarus 

of Servia. 


Zoe, 
m. Ivan 
of Russia. 

— S. 
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cause was decided, according to the new jurisprudence of the Latins, 
by single combat ; the defendant was overthrown ; but he persisted 
in declaring that himself alone was guilty, and that he had uttered 
these rash or treasonable speeches without the approbation or know- 
ledge of his patroa Yet a cloud of suspicion hung over the inno- 
cence of the constable ; he was still pursued by the whispers of 
malevolence, and a subtle courtier, the archbishop of Philadelphia, 
urged him to accept the judgment of God in the fiery proof of the 
ordeal.^' Three days before the trial the patient's arm was enclosed 
in a bag, and secured by the royal signet ; and it was incumbent on him 
to bear a red-hot ball of iron three times from the altar to the rails of 
the sanctuary, without artifice and without injury. Palseologus eluded 
the dangerous experiment with sense and pleasantry. ^^ I am a sol- 
" dier," said he, " and will boldly enter the lists with my accusers ; 
^' but a layman, a sinner like myself, is not endowed with the gift of 
" miracles. Y(mr piety, most holy prelate, may deserve the interpo- 
" sition of Heaven, and from your hands I will receive the fiery globe, 
" the pledge of my innocence." The archbishop started ; the em- 
peror smiled ; and the absolution or pardon of Michael was approved 
by new rewards and new services. II. In the succeeding reign, as 
he held the government of Nice, he was secretly informed that the 
mind of the absent prince was poisoned with jealousy, and that death 
or blindness would be his final reward. Instead of awaiting the 
return and sentence of Theodore, the constable, with some followers, 
escaped from the city and the empire, and, though he was plundered 
by the Turkmans of the desert, he found an hospitable reftige in the 
court of the sultan. In the ambiguous state of an exile, Michael 
reconciled the duties of gratitude and loyalty : drawing his sword 
against the Tartars ; admonishing the garrisons of the Roman limit ; 
and promoting, by his influence, the restoration of peace, in which his 
pardon and recall were honourably included. III. While he guarded 
the West against the despot of Epirus, Michael was again suspected 
and condemned in the palace ; and such was his loyalty or weakness, 
that he submitted to be led in chains above six hundred miles from 
Durazzo to Nice. The civility of the messenger alleviated his dis- 
grace, the emperor's sickness dispelled his danger; and the last 
breath of Theodore, which recommended his infant son, at once 
acknowledged the innocence and the power of Palaeologua 


13 


Pachymer (1. i. c. 12 [torn. i. p. 33, ed. Bonn]), who speaks with proper contempt 
of this barbarous trial, afllrms that he had seen in his youth many persons who had 
sustained, without injury, the fiery ordeal. As a Greek, he is credulous; but the 
ingenuity of the Qreeks might furaish some remedies of art or fraud against their own 
superstition or that of their tyrant. 
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But his innooence had been too unworthily treated, and hb power 
was too strongly felt, to curb an aspiring subject in the fair 
field that was opened to his ambition.^^ In the council after tion to tiie 
the death of Theodore, he was the first to pronounce, and "*"** 
the first to violate, the oath of alle^nce to Muzalon ; and so dex- 
terous was his conduct that he reaped the benefit, without incurring 
the guilt, or at least the reproach, of the subsequent massacre. In 
the choice of a regent he balanced the interests and passions of the 
candidates, turned their envy and hatred from himself against each 
other, and forced every competitor to own that, after his own claims, 
those of Palaeologus were best entitled to the preference. Under the 
title of great duke, he accepted or assumed, during a long minority, 
the active powers of government ; the patriarch was a venerable 
name, and the factious nobles were seduced or oppressed by the 
ascendant of his genius. The fruits of the economy of Vataces were 
deposited in a strong castle on the banks of the Hermus, in the 
custody of the faithful Varangians ; the constable retained his com- 
mand or influence over the foreign troops ; he employed the guards 
to possess the treasure, and the treasure to corrupt the guards ; and 
whatsoever might be the abuse of the public money, his character 
was above the suspicion of private avarice. By himself, or by his 
emissaries, he strove to persuade every rank of subjects that their 
own prosperity would rise in just proportion to the establishment of 
his authority. The weight of taxes was suspended, the perpetual 
theme of popular complaint; and he prohibited the trials by the 
ordeal and judicial combat These barbaric institutions were already 
abolished or undermined in France^* and England;^* and the 
appeal to the sword offended the sense of a civilised,^''^ and the temper 

" Without comparing Pachymer to Thucydides or Tacitus, I will praise his narrative 
(1. i. c. 13-32, 1. ii. c. 1-9), which pursues the ascent of PalsBologus with eloquence, 
perspicuity, and tolerable ^edom. Acropolita is more cautious, and Gregoras more 
concise. 

^^ The judicial combat was abolished by St. Louis in his own territories; and his 
example and authority were at length prevalent in France (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. 
0.29). 

'^ In civil cases Henry II. gave an option to the defendant : Qlanvile prefers the 
proof by evidence; and that by judicial combat is reprobated in the Fleta. Tet the 
trial by battle has never been abrogated in the English law, and it was ordered by the 
judges as late as the beginning of the last century.* 

'^ Yet an ingenious friend has urged to me in mitigation of this practice, 1. That in 
nations emerging from barbarism it moderates the licence of private war and arbitrary 
revenge. 2. Thcet it is less absurd than the trials by the ordeal, or boiling water, or 
the cross, which it has contributed to abolish. 3. That it served at least as a test of 
personal courage; a quality so seldom united with a base disposition, that the danger 
of a trial might be some check to a malicious prosecutor, and an useful barrier against 
injustice supported by power. The gallant and unfortunate earl of Surrey might pro- 
bably have escaped his unmerited fate, had not his demand of the combat against his 
accuser been overruled. 


* And even demanded in the present. ~M. 
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of an unwarlike, people. For the future maintenance of their wives 
and children the veterans were grateful ; the priest and the philo- 
sopher applauded his ardent zeal for the advancement of religion and 
learning ; and his vague promise of rewarding merit was applied by 
every candidate to his own hopea Conscious of the influence of the 
clergy, Michael successfully laboured to secure the suffrage of that 
powerful order. Their expensive journey from Nice to Magnesia 
afforded a decent and ample pretence : the leading prelates were 
tempted by the liberality of his nocturnal visits ; and the incor- 
ruptible patriarch was flattered by the homage of his new colleague, 
who led his mule by the bridle into the town, and removed to a 
respectful distance the importunity of the crowd. Without renouncing 
his title by royal descent, Palaeologus encouraged a free discussion 
into the advantages of elective monarchy ; and his adherents asked, 
with the insolence of triumph, what patient would trust his health, or 
what merchant would abandon his vessel, to the hereditary skill of a 
physician or a pilot ? The youth of the emperor, and the impending 
dangers of a minority, required the support of a mature and experi- 
enced guardian ; of an associate raised above the envy of his equals, 
and invested with the name and prerogatives of royalty. For the 
interest of the prince and people, without any selfish views for himself 
or his family, the great duke consented to guard and instruct the son 
of Theodore : but he sighed for the happy moment when he might 
restore to his firmer hands the administration of his patrimony, and 
enjoy the blessings of a private statioa He was first invested with 
the title and prerogatives of despot^ which bestowed the purple orna- 
ments and the second place in the Roman monarchy. It was after- 
wards agreed that John and Michael should be proclaimed as joint 
emperors, and raised on the buckler, but that the pre-eminence 
should be reserved for the birthright of the former. A mutual league 
of amity was pledged between the royal partners ; and in case of a 
rupture, the subjects were bound, by their oath of allegiance, to 
declare themselves against the aggressor : an ambiguous name, the 
seed of discord and civil war. Palaeologus was content ; but on the 
day of the coronation, and in the cathedral of Nice, his zealous ad- 
herents most vehemently urged the just priority of his age and merit 
The unseasonable dispute was eluded by postponing to a more con- 
venient opportunity the coronation of John Lascaris ; and he walked 

with a slight diadem in the train of his guardian, who alone 
Paiffioiogus received the Imperial crown from the hands of the patri- 
A.D. 1260, arch. It was not without extreme reluctance that Arsenius 

abandoned the cause of his pupil; but the Varangians 
brandished their battle-axes ; a sign of assent was extorted from the 
trembling youth ; and some voices were heard, that the life of a child 
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should no longer impede the settlement of the nation. A full harvest 
of honours and employments was distributed among his friends by 
the grateful Falseologus. In his own family he created a despot and 
two sebastocrators ; Alexius Strategopulus was decorated with the 
title of Caesar ; and that veteran commander soon repaid the obliga- 
tion by restoring Constantinople to the Greek emperor. 

It was in the second year of his reign, while he resided in the 
palace and gardens of Nymphaeum,^® near Smyrna, that the 
first messenger arrived at the dead of niiirht; and the stu- ofconstanti. 
pendous intelligence was imparted to Michael, after he had aj>. 1261. 
been gently waked by the tender precaution of his sister ^^^' 
Eulogia. The man was unknown or obscure ; he produced no letters 
from the victorious Caesar ; nor could it easily be credited, after the 
defeat of Vataces and the recent failure of Palaeologus himself, that 
the capital had been surprised by a detachment of eight hundred 
soldiers. As an hostage, the doubtful author was confined, with the 
assurance of death or an ample recompense ; and the court was left 
some hours in the anxiety of hope and fear, till the messengers of 
Alexius arrived with the authentic intelligence, and displayed the 
trophies of the conquest, the sword and sceptre,^® the buskins and 
bonnet,^^ of the usurper Baldwin, which he had dropped in his pre- 
cipitate flight A general assembly of the bishops, senators, and 
nobles was immediately convened, and never perhaps was an event 
received with more heartfelt and universal joy. In a studied oration 
the new sovereign of Constantinople congratulated his own and the 
public fortune. " There was a time," said he, " a far distant time, 
" when the Roman empire extended to the Adriatic, the Tigris, and 
" the confines of ^Ethiopia. After the loss of the provinces, our 
^^ capital itself, in these last and calamitous days, has been wrested 
" from our hands by the barbarians of the West From the lowest 
" ebb the tide of prosperity has again returned in our favour ; but 
" our prosperity was that of fugitives and exiles ; and when we were 
" asked which was the country of the Romans, we indicated with a 
" blush the climate of the globe, and the quarter of the heavens. 
" The divine Providence has now restored to our arms the city of 

" The site of Nymphaeum is not clearly defined in ancient or modem geography. 
But from the last hom^ of Vataces (Acropolita, c. 52), it is evident the palace and 
gardens of his favourite residence were in the neighbourhood of Smyrna. Nymphaeum 
might be loosely placed in Lydia (Qre^oras, 1. vi. 6 [tom. i. p. 190, ed. Bonn]). 

'^ This sceptre, the emblem of justice and power, was a long staff, such as was used 
by the heroes in Homer. By the latter Greeks it was named Dicanice, and the Im- 
perial sceptre was distinguished as usual by the red or purple colour. 

** Acropolita affirms (c. 87) that this bonnet was after the French fashion; but 
from the ruby at the point or summit, Ducange (Hist, de C. P, 1. v. c. 28, 29) believes 
that it was the high-crowned hat of the Greeks. Could Acropolita mistake the dress 
of his own court ? 
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*^ Constantine, the sacred seat of religion and empire ^#and it will 
** depend on our valour and conduct to render this important acqui- 
" sition the pledge and omen of future victories.** So eager 
the Greek was tfae impatience of the prince and people, that Michael 
Aj>. 126U made his triumphal entry into Constantinople only twenty 
"*" ■ days after the expulsion of the Latins. The golden gate 
was thrown open at his approach ; the devout conqueror dismounted 
from his horse ; and a miraculous image of Mary the Conductress 
was borne before him, that the divine Virgm in person might appear 
to conduct him to the temple of her Son, the cathedral of St. Sophia. 
But after the first transport of devotion and pride, he sighed at the 
dreary prospect of solitude and ruin. The palace was defiled with 
smoke and dirt, and the gross intemperance of the Franks ; whole 
streets had been consumed by fire, or were decayed by the injuries of 
time ; the sacred and profane edifices were stripped of their orna- 
ments ; and, as if they were conscious of their approaching exile, the 
industry of the Latins had been confined to the work of pillage and 
destruction. Trade had expired under the pressure of anarchy and 
distress, and the numbers of inhabitants had decreased with the opu- 
lence of the city. It was the first care of the Greek monarch to 
reinstate the nobles in the palaces of their fathers, and the houses, or 
the ground which they occupied, were restored to the families that 
could exhibit a legal right of inheritance. But the far greater part 
was extinct or lost ; the vacant property had devolved to the lord ; he 
repeopled Constantinople by a liberal invitation to the provinces, and 
the brave volunteers were seated in the capital which had been 
recovered by their arms. The French barons and the principal 
families had retired with their emperor, but the patient and humble 
crowd of Latins was attached to the country, and indifierent to the 
change of masters. Instead of banishing the factories of the Pisans, 
Venetians, and Genoese, the prudent conqueror accepted their oaths 
of allegiance, encouraged their industry, confirmed their privileges, 
and allowed them to live under the jurisdiction of their proper magis- 
trates. Of these nations the Pisans and Venetians preserved their 
respective quarters in the city ; but the services and power of the 
Genoese deserved at the same time the gratitude and the jealousy of 
the Greeks. Their independent colony was first planted at the sear 
port town of Heraclea in Thrace. They were speedily recalled, and 
settled in the exclusive possession of the suburb of Galata, an advan- 
tageous post, in which they revived the commerce and insulted the 
majesty of the Byzantine empire.^ ^ 

" See Pachymer (l.ii. c. 28-33), Acropolita (c. 88), Nicephorus Gregoras (1. iv. 7); 
and for the treatment of the subject Latins, Ducange (1. v. c. 30, 31). 
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The recovery of Constantinople was celebrated as the Bera of a 
new empire ; the conqueror, alone, and by the right of the 
sword, renewed his coronation in the church of St. Sophia ; i>i»nd8 and 
and the name and honours of John Lascaris, his pupil and young em- 
lawful sovereign, were insensibly abolished. But his claims a!d?^26i. 
still lived in the minds of the people, and the royal youth 
must speedily attain the years of manhood and ambition. By fear 
or conscience Palseologus was restrained from dipping his hands in 
innocent and royal blood ; but the anxiety of an usurper and a parent 
urged him to secure his throne by one of those imperfect crimes so 
familiar to the modem Greeks. The loss of sight incapacitated the 
young prince for the active business of the world : instead of the 
brutal violence of tearing out his eyes, the visual nerve was destroyed 
by the intense glare of a red-hot basin,^^ and John Lascaris was 
removed to a distant castle, where he spent many years in privacy 
and oblivion. Such cool and deliberate guilt may seem incompatible 
with remorse ; but if Michael could trust the mercy of Heaven, he 
was not inaccessible to the reproaches and vengeanqe of mankind, 
which he had provoked by cruelty and treason. His cruelty imposed 
on a servile court the duties of applause or silence ; but the clergy 
had a right to speak in the name of their invisible Master, and their 
holy legions were led by a prelate whose character was above the 
temptations of hope or fear. After a short abdication of his dignity, 
Arsenius ^^ had consented to ascend the ecclesiastical throne of Con- 
stantinople, and to preside in the restoration of the church. His 
pious simplicity was long deceived by the arts of Palaeologus, and his 
patience and submission might soothe the usurper, and protect the 
safety of the young prince. On the news of his inhuman treatment 
the patriarch unsheathed the spiritual sword, and superstition, on this 
occasion, was enlisted in the cause of humanity and justice. ^ 
In a synod of bishops, who were stimulated by the example ™^^*^^ 
of his zeal, the patriarch pronounced a sentence of excom- patriarch 
munication, thourii his prudence still repeated the name of a.d. ' 
Michael in the public prayers. The Eastern prelates had 
not adopted the dangerous maxims of ancient Rome ; nor did they 

^ This milder invention for extinguishing the sight was tried by the philosopher 
Democritus on himself, when he sought to withdraw his mind from the visible world : 
a foolish story ! The word abacinarey m Latin and Italian, has furnished Ducange 
(Gloss. Latin.) with an opportunity to review, the various modes of blinding: the more 
violent were scooping, burning with an iron or hot vinegar, and binding the head with 
a strong cord till the eyes burst from their sockets. Ingenious tyrants ! 

» See the fii-st retreat and restoration of Arsenius, in Pachymer (1. ii. c. 15, 1. iii. 
c. 1, 2) and Nicephorus Gregoras (1. iii. c. 1, 1. iv. c. 1). Posterity justly accused 
the i^ixtm and pet^ufim of Arsenius, the virtues of an hermit, the vices of a minister 
(1. xii. c. 2). 
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presume to enforce their censures by deposing princes or absiolving 
nations from their oaths of allegiance. But the Christian who had 
been separated from God and the church became an object of horror, 
and, in a turbulent and fanatic capital, that horror might arm the 
hand of an assassin, or inflame a sedition of the people. Palaeo- 
logus felt his danger, confessed his guilt, and deprecated his judge : 
the act was irretrievable, the prize was obtained ; and the most 
rigorous penance, which he solicited, would have raised the sinner to 
the reputation of a saint The imrelenting patriarch refused to 
announce any means of atonement or any hopes of mercy, and con- 
descended only to pronounce that, for so great a crime, great indeed 
must be the satisfaction. ** Do you require," said Michael, " that I 
" should abdicate the empire ? " And at these words he offered, or 
seemed to offer, the sword of state. Arsenius eagerly grasped this 
pledge of sovereignty ; but when he perceived that the emperor was 
unwilling to purchase absolution at so dear a rate, he indignantly 
escaped to his cell, and left the royal sinner kneeling and weeping 
before the door.** 

The danger and scandal of this excommunication subsisted above 
Schism of the thrcc ycars, till the popular clamour was assuaged by time 
Araenitea, ^^^ rcpcntance ; till the brethren of Arsenius condemned 
1266-1312. jjjg inflexible spirit, so repugnant to the unbounded forgive- 
ness of the Gospel. The emperor had artfully insinuated, that, if he 
were still rejected at home, he might seek, in the Roman pontiff, a 
more indulgent judge ; but it was far more easy and effectual to find 
or to place that judge at the head of the Byzantine church. Arsenius 
was involved in a vague rumour of conspiracy and disaffection ; * 
some irregular steps in his ordination and government were liable to 
censure ; a synod deposed him from the episcopal office ; and he was 
transported under a guard of soldiers to a small island of the Pro- 
pontis. Before his exile he sullenly requested that a strict account 
might be taken of the treasures of the church ; boasted that his sole 
riches, three pieces of gold, had been earned by transcribing the 
psalms ; continued to assert the freedom of his mind ; and denied, 

** The crime and excommunication of Michael are fidrly told by Pachymer (1. iii. 
c. 10, 14, 19, &c.) and Gregoras (1. iv. c. 4). His confession and penance restored 
their freedom. 


* Except the omission of a prayer for was pleaded, in favour of Arsenius, among 

the emperor, the charges against Arsenius other proofs of the sultan's Christianity, 

were of a different nature : he was accused that he had offered to eat ham. Pachymer, 

of having aUowed the sultan of Iconium 1. iv. c. 6, p. 265. It was after his exile 

to bathe in vessels signed with the cross, that he was involved in a charge of con- 

and to have admitted him to the church, spiraey. — M. 
though unbaptized, during the service. It 
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with his last breath, the pardon which was implored by the royal 
sinner.^* After some delay, Gregory,* bishop of Adrianople, was 
translated to the Byzantine throne ; but his authority was found 
insufficient to support the absolution of the emperor ; and Joseph, a 
reverend monk, was substituted to that important function. This 
edifying soene was represented in the presence of the senate and 
people ; at the end of six years the humble penitent was restored to 
the communion of the faithful ; and humanity will rejoice that a 
milder treatment of the captive Lascaris was stipulated as a proof of 
his remorse. But the spirit of Arsenius still survived in a powerful 
faction of the monks and clergy, who persevered above forty-eight 
years in an obstinate schism. Their scruples were treated with ten- 
derness and respect by Michael and his son, and the reconciliation of 
the Arsenites was the serious labour of the church and state. In the 
confidence of fanaticism, they had proposed to try their cause by a 
miracle ; and when the two papers, that contained their own and the 
adverse cause, were cast into a fiery brazier, they expected that the 
Catholic verity would be respected by the flames. Alas I the two 
papers were indiscriminately consumed, and this unforeseen accident 
produced the union of a day, and renewed the quarrel of an age.^^ 
The final treaty displayed the victory of the Arsenites ; the clergy 
abstained during forty days from all ecclesiastical functions ; a slight 
penance was imposed on the laity, the body of Arsenius was deposited 
in the sanctuary, and in the name of the departed saint the prince 
and people were released from the sins of their fathers.^' 

The establishment of his family was the motive, or at least the 
pretence, of the crime of Palseologus ; and he was impatient Re,gnof 
to confirm the succession, by sharing with his eldest son the paf^^ogus 
honours of the purple. Andronicus, afterwards sumamed ^^ ^^* 
the Elder, was proclaimed and crowned emperor of the a.d. 1282, 
Romans in the fifteenth year of his age ; and, from the first Reign of 
aera of a prolix and inglorious reign, he held that august title the Eider, 

^ Pachymer relates the exile of Arsenius (1. iv. c. 1-16) : he was one of the com- 
missaries who visited him in the desert island. The last testament of the unforgiving 
patriarch is still extant (Dupin, Biblioth^ue Eccl^siastique, tom. x. p. 95). 

*• Pachymer (1. vii. c. 22 [tom. ii. p, 60, ed. Bonn]) relates this miraculous trial like 
a philosopher, and treats with similar contempt a plot of the Arsenites, to hide a 
revelation in the coffin of some old saint (1. vii. c. 13 [tom. ii. p. 40, ed. Bonn]). He 
compensates this incredulity by an image that weeps^ another that bleeds (1. vii< c. 30 
[tom. ii. p. 82, ed. Bonn]), and the miraculous cures of a deaf and a mute patient 
(1. xi. c. 32 [tom. ii. p. 453, ed. Bonn]). 

^ The story of the Arsenites is spread through the thirteen books of Pachymer. 
Their union and triumph are reserved for Nicephonis Gregoras (1. vii. fe; 9 [tOm. i. p. 
262, ed. Bonn]), who neither loves nor esteems these sectaries. 


' Pachymer calls him Qermauus. — M. 
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No^ ^V^ ^^^ years as the colleague, and fifty as the successor, of his 
Fk i?** father. Michael himself, had he died in a private station, 

would have been thought more worthy of the empire; 
and the assaults of his temporal and spiritual enemies left him few 
moments to labour for his own fame or the happiness of his sub- 
jects He wrested from the Franks several of the noblest islands 
of the Archipelago — ^Lesbos> Chios, and Rhodes : his brother Con- 
stantino was sent to command in Malvaaa and Sparta; and the 
eastern side of the Morea, from Argos and Napoli to Cape Taenarus, 
was repossessed by the Greeks. This effusion of Christian blood was 
loudly condemned by the patriarch ; and the insolent priest presumed 
to interpose his fears and scruples between the arms of princes. But 
in the prosecution of these western conquests the countries beyond 
the Hellespont were left naked to the Turks ; and their depredations 
verified the prophecy of a dying senator, that the recovery of Con- 
stantinople would be the ruin of Asia. The victories of Michael were 
achieved by his lieutenants ; his sword rusted in the palace ; and, in 
the transactions of the emperor with the popes and the king of 
Naples, his political arts were stained with cruelty and fr^ud.^^ 
I. The Vatican was the most natural refuge of a Latin emperor 

who had been driven firom his throne ; and pope Urban the 

with the Fourth appeared to pity the misfortunes, and vindicate the 

A.D. cause, of the ftigitive Baldwin. A crusade, with plenary 

indulgence, was preached by his command against the 
schismatic Grreeks : he excommunicated their allies and adherents ; 
solicited Louis the Ninth in favour of his kinsman ; and demanded 
a tenth of the ecclesiastic revenues of France and England for the 
service of the holy war.** The subtle Greek, who watched the rising 
tempest of the West, attempted to suspend or soothe the hostility 
of the pope by suppliant embassies and respectful letters ; but he 
insinuated that the establishment of peace must prepare the recon- 
ciliation and obedience of the Eastern church. The Roman court 
could not be deceived by so gross an artifice ; and Michael was 
admonished that the repentance of the son should precede the 
for^veness of the father ; and that faith (an ambiguous word) was 
the only basis of friendship and alliance. After a long and affected 
delay, the approach of danger, and the importunity of Gregory the 
Tenth, compelled him to enter on a more serious negociation : he 


^ Of the ziii books of Pachymer, the first six (as the ivth and vth of Nicephorus 
Oregoras) contain the reign of Michael, at the time of whose death he was forfcy years 
of age. instead of breaking, like his editor the Pdre Poussin, his history into two 
parts, I follow Ducange and Cousin, who number the xiii books in one series. 

* Ducange, Hist, de C. P. 1. v. c. 33, &c., from the Epistles of Urban IV. 
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alleged the example of the great Vataces; and the Greek clergy, 
who understood the intentions of their prince, were not alarmed by 
the first steps of reconciliation and respect. But when he pressed 
the conclusion of the treaty, they strenuously declared that the 
Latins, though not in name, were heretics in fact, and that they 
despised those strangers as the vilest and most despicable portion of 
the human race.'® It was the task of the emperor to persuade, to 
corrupt, to intimidate the most popular ecclesiastics, to gain the vote 
of each individual^ and alternately to urge the arguments of Christian 
charity and the public welfare. The texts of the fathers and the 
arms of the Franks were balanced in the theological and political 
scale ; and without approving the addition to the Nicene creed, the 
most moderate were taught to confess that the two hostile proposi- 
tions of proceeding from the Father by the Son, and of proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, might be reduced to a safe and 
Catholic sense.^^ The supremacy of the pope was a doctrine more 
easy to conceive, but more painful to acknowledge; yet Michael 
represented to his monks and prelates that they might submit to 
name the Roman bishop as the first of the patriarchs ; and that their 
distance and discretion would guard the liberties of the Eastern 
church from the mischievous consequences of the right of appeal. 
He protested that he would sacrifice his life and empire rather than 
yield the smallest point of orthodox faith or national independence ; 
and this declaration was sealed and ratified by a golden bull. The 
patriarch Joseph withdrew to a monastery, to resign or resume his 
throne, according to the event of the treaty : the letters of union and 
obedience were subscribed by the emperor, his son Andronicus, and 
thirty-five archbishops and metropolitans, with their respective synods ; 
and the episcopal list was multiplied by many dioceses which were 
annihilated under the yoke of the infidels. An embassy was com- 
posed of some trusty ministers and prelates : they embarked for Italy, 
with rich ornaments and rare perfumes, for the altar of St. Peter ; 
and their secret orders authorised and recommended a boundless 
compliance. They were received in the general council of Lyons, by 
pope Gregory the Tenth, at the head of five hundred bishops.'^ He 

^ From their mercantile intercourse with the Venetians and Genoese, they branded 
the Latins as xM^rtiXii and ^vav^n (Pachymer, 1. v. c. 1 0). '* Some are heretics in 
name; others, like the Latins, in fact/' said the learned Yeccus (1. v. c. 12), who soon 
afterwards became a convert (c. 15, 16) and a patriarch (c. 24). 

^^ In this class we may place Pachymer himself, whose copious and candid narrrwtive 
occupies thdvth and vith books of his history. Tet the Greek is silent on the coimci] 
of Lyons, and seems to believe that the popes always resided in Rome and Italy (I. v. 
c. 17, 21). 

^ See the acts of the council of Lyons in the year 1274; Fleury, Hist. Eccl^as- 
tique, tom. zviii. p. 181-199; Dupin, BibUoth. Eccl^s. tom. x. p. 135. 
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embraced with tears his long-lost and repentant children ; accepted 
the oath of the ambassadors, who abjured the schism in the name of 
the two emperors ; adorned the prelates with the ring and mitre ; 
chanted in Greek and Latin the Nicene creed with the addition of 
JUioque ; and rejoiced in the union of the East and West, which had 
been reserved for his reign. To consummate this pious work, the 
Byzantine deputies were speedily followed by the pope's nuncios; 
and their instruction discloses the policy of the Vatican, which could 
not be satisfied with the vain title of supremacy. After viewing the 
temper of the prince and people, they were enjoined to absolve the 
schismatic clergy -who should subscribe and swear their abjuration 
and obedience ; to establish in all the churches the use of the perfect 
creed ; to prepare the entrance of a cardinal legate, with l^e full 
powers and dignity of his office ; and to instruct the emperor in the 
advantages which he might derive from the temporal protection of 
the Roman pontiff'' 

But th6y found a country without a friend, a nation in which the 
names of Rome and Union were pronounced with abhor- 

Mis D0r8O' ^^.- 

cuuonof rence. The patriarch Joseph was indeed removed: his 
Aj>. place was filled by Veccus, an ecclesiastic of leaminfir and 

1277*1282 • 

moderation ; and the emperor was still urged by the same 
motives to persevere in the same professions. But in his private 
language Palaeologus affected to deplore the pride, and to blame the 
innovations, of the Latins ; and while he debased his character by 
this double hypocrisy, he justified and punished the opposition of his 
subjects By the joint suffrage of the new and the ancient Rome, a 
sentence of excommunication was pronounced against the obstinate 
schismatics : the censures of the church were executed by the sword 
of Michael ; on the failure of persuasion, he tried the arguments of 
prison and exile, of whipping and mutilation — those touchstones, says 
an historian, of cowards and the brave. Two Greeks still reigned in 
iEtolia, Epirus, and Thessaly, with the appellation of despots : they 
had yielded to the sovereign of Constantinople, but they rejected the 
chains of the Roman pontiff, and supported their refusal by successful 
arms. Under their protection, the fugitive monks and bishops 
assembled in hostile synods, and retorted the name of heretic with 
the galling addition of apostate : the prince of Trebizond was tempted 
to assume the forfeit title of emperor;* and even the Latins of 

^ This curious instruction, which has been drawn with more or less honesty by 
Wading and Leo Allatius from the archives of the Vatican, is given in an' abstract or 
version by. Fleury (torn, xviii. p. 252-258). 

* According to Fallmerayer he had always maintained this title.--M. 
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Negropont, Thebes, Athens, and the Morea forgot the merits ot 
the convert, to join, with open or clandestine aid, the enemies of 
Palaeologus. His favourite generals, of his own blood and family, 
successively deserted, or betrayed, the sacrilegious trust His sister 
Eulogia, a niece, and two female cousins conspired against him ; 
another niece, Mary queen of Bulgaria, negociated his ruin with the 
sultan of Egypt ; and, in the public eye, their treason was consecrated 
as the most sublime virtue.'* To the pope's nuncios, who urged the 
consummation of the work, Palaeologus exposed a naked recital of all 
that he had done and suffered for their sake. They were assured 
that the guilty sectaries, of both sexes and every rank, had been 
deprived of their honours, their fortunes, and their liberty ; a 
spreading list of confiscation and punishment, which involved many 
persons the dearest to the emperor, or the best deserving of his 
favour. They were conducted to the prison, to behold four princes 
of the royal blood chained in the four corners, and shaking their 
fetters in an agony of grief and rage. Two of these captives were 
afterwards released ; the one by submission, the other by death : but 
the obstinacy of their two companions was chastised by the loss ot 
their eyes ; and the Greeks, the least adverse to the union, deplore 
that cruel and inauspicious tragedy.'* Persecutors must expect the 
hatred of those whom they oppress ; but they commonly find some 
consolation in the testimony of their conscience, the applause of their 
party, and, perhaps, the success of their undertaking. But the 
hypocrisy of Michael, which was prompted only by political motives, 
must have forced him to hate himself, to despise his followers, and to 
esteem and envy the rebel champions by whom he was detested and 
despised. While his violence was abhorred at Constantinople, at 
Rome his slowness was arraigned, and his sincerity suspected ; till at 
length pope Martin the Fourth excluded the Greek emperor from the 
pale of a church into which he was striving to reduce a 
schismatic people. No sooner had the tyrant expired than dissolved, 
the union was dissolved and abjured by unanimous consent ; ' 
the churches were purified ; the penitents were reconciled ; and his 
son Andronicus, after weeping the sins and errors of his youth, most 
piously denied his father the burial of a prince and a Christian.^^ 

^ This fraiik and authentic confession of Michael's distress is exhibited in barbarous 
Latin by Ogerius, who signs himself Protonotarius Interpretum, and transcribed by 
Wading from the MSS. of the Vatican (a.d. 1278, No. 8). His annals of the Fran- 
ciscan order, the Fratres Minores, in svii volumes in folio (Rome, 1741), I have now 
accidentally seen among the waste paper of a bookseller. 

*** See the vith book of Pachymer, particularly the chapters 1, 11, 16, 18, .24-27. 
He is the more credible, as he speaks of this persecution with less anger than sorrow. 

^ Pachymer, 1. vii. c. 1, 11, 17 [torn. ii. p. 11, 36, 50, ed. Bonn]. The speech of 
Andronicus the Elder (lib. xii. c. 2) is a curious record, which proves that, if the 
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IL In the distress of the Latins the walls and towers of Constaii- 
chariesof tinoplc had fallen to decay : they were restored and fortified 
A^^NlSites by ^^^ policy of Michael, who deposited a plenteous store 
iJS.faeif ^f ^"^ *"^^ ^^^ provisions, to sustain the siege which he 
Feb. 36. might hourly expect from the resentment of the Western 
powers Of these, the sovereign of the Two Sicilies was the most 
formidable neighbour; but as long as they were possessed by 
Mainfroy, the bastard of Frederic the Second, his monarchy was the 
bulwark, rather than the annoyance, of the Eastern empire. The 
usurper, though a brave and active prince, was sufficiently employed 
in the defence of his throne : his proscription by successive popes had 
separated Mainfroy from the common cause of the Latins ; and the 
forces that might have besieged Constantinople were detained in a 
crusade against the domestic enemy of Rome. The prize of her 
avenger, the crown of the Two Sicilies, was won and worn by the 
brother of St Louis, by Charles count of Anjou and Provence, who 
led the chivalry of France on this holy expedition.'"' The disaffection 
of his Christian subjects compelled Mainfroy to enlist a colony of 
Saracens whom his father had planted in Apulia ; and this odious 
succour will explain the defiance of the Catholic hero, who rejected 
all terms of accommodation. '' Bear this message," said Charles, *' to 
^' the sultan of Nocera, that God and the sword are umpire between 
^^ us ; and that he shall either send me to paradise, or I will send 
^' him to the pit of helL" The armies met ; and though I am igno- 
rant of Mainfroy's doom in the other world, in this he lost his friends, 
his kingdom, and his life, in the bloody battle of Benevento. Naples 
and Sicily were immediately peopled with a warlike race of French 
nobles ; and their aspiring leader embraced the future conquest of 
Africa, Greece, and Palestine. The most specious reasons might 
point his first arms against the Byzantine empire ; and Palsologus, 
dl'ffident of his own strength, repeatedly appealed from the ambition 
of Charles to the humanity of St. Louis, who still preserved a just 
ascendant over the mind of his ferocious brother. For a while the 
attention of that brother was confined at home by the invasion of 
Conradin, the last heir of the Imperial house of Swabia : but the 
hapless boy sunk in the unequal conflict; and his execution on a 

Greeks were the slayes of the emi>eror, the emperor waB not less the slave of super- 
stition and the clergy. 

^ The best accounts, the nearest the time, the most full and entertaining, of the 
conquest of Naples by Charles of Anjou, may be found in the Florentine Chronicles 
of Ricordano Malespina (c. 175-193) and Qiovanni Villani (L vii. c. 1-10, 25-30), 
which are published by Murato;i in the viiith and xiiith volumes of the Historians 
of Italy. In his Annals (torn. xL p. 56-72), he has abridged these great events^ 
which are likewise described in the Istoria Civile of Giannone, tom. ii. 1. xix.. torn, 
m. 1. XX. 
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public scaffold taught the rivals of Charles to tremble for their heads 
as well as their dominions. A second respite was obtidned by the 
last crusade of St Louis to the African coast; and the double 
motive of interest and duty urged the king of Naples to assist, with 
his powers and his presence, the holy enterprise. The death of St 
Louis released him from the importunity of a virtuous censor : the 
king of Tunis confessed himself the tributary and vassal of the crown 
of Sicily ; and the boldest of the French knights were free rhreirtens 
to enlist under his banner against the Greek empire. A ^p?^^ 
treaty and a marriage united his interest with the house of ^'^-^^>*^ 
Courtenay ; his daughter Beatrice was promised to Philip, son and 
heir of the emperor Baldwin ; a pension of six hundred ounces of 
gold was allowed for his maintenance ; and his generous father dis- 
tributed among his allies the kingdoms and provinces of the East, 
reserving only Constantinople, and one day's journey round the city, 
for the Imperial domain.^^ In this perilous moment Palseologus was 
the most eager to subscribe the creed, and implore the protection, of 
the Roman pontiff, who assumed, with propriety and weight, the 
character of an angel of peace, the common father of the Christians. 
By his voice the sword of Charles was chained in the scabbard ; and 
the Greek ambassadors beheld him, in the pope's antechamber, biting 
his ivory sceptre in a transport of fury, and deeply resenting the 
refusal to enfranchise and consecrate his arms. He appears to have 
respected the disinterested mediation of Gregory the Tenth ; but 
Charles was insensibly disgusted by the pride and partiality of 
Nicholas the Third ; and his attachment to his kindred, the Ursini 
family, alienated the most strenuous champion from the service of 
the church. The hostile league against the Greeks, of Philip the 
Latin emperor, the king of the Two Sicilies, and the republic of 
Venice, was ripened into execution ; and the election of Martin the 
Fourth, a French pope, gave a sanction to the cause. Of the allies, 
Philip supplied his name ; Martin, a bull of excommunication ; the 
Venetians, a squadron of forty galleys ; and the formidable powers 
of Charles consisted of forty counts, ten thousand men at arms, a 
numerous body of infantry, and a fleet of more than three hundred 
ships and transports. A distant day was appointed for assembling 
this mighty force in the harbour of Brindisi ; and a previous attempt 
was risked with a detachment of three hundred knights, who invaded 
Albania and besieged the fortress of Belgrade. Their defeat might 
amuse with a triumph the vanity of Constantinople ; but the more 

^ Ducango, Hist, ^e C. P. 1. v. c. 49-56, 1. vi. c' 1-13. See Pachymer, 1. iv. c. 29, 
I. V. 0. 7-10, 25, 1. vi. c. 30 32, 33; and Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. iv. 5, i ▼. 1, 6. 
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sagacious Michael, despairing of his arms, depended on the effects oi 
a conspiracy ; on the secret workings of a rat who gnawed liie how- 
string '• of the Sicilian tyrant 

Among the proscribed adherents of the house of Swabia, John of 
Procida forfeited a small island of that name in the bay 
insugates of Naplcs. His birth was noble, but his education was 
sidiy^^ learned ; and in the poverty of exile he was relieved by 
^^' the practice of physic, which he had studied in the school 

of Salerno. Fortune had left him nothing to lose, except life ; and 
to despise life is the first qualification of a rebel. Procida was 
endowed with the art of negociation to enforce his reasons and 
disguise his motives ; and in his various transactions with nations and 
men, he could persuade each party that he laboured solely for ihdr 
interest. The new kingdoms of Charles were afflicted by every 
species of fiscal and military oppression ; ^® and the lives and fortunes 
of his Italian subjects were sacrificed to the greatness of their master 
and the licentiousness of his followers. The hatred of Naples was 
repressed by his presence ; but the looser government of his vice- 
gerents excited the contempt, as well as the aversion, of the Sicilians : 
the island was roused to a sense of freedom by the eloquence of 
Procida ; and he displayed to every baron his private interest in the 
common cause. In the confidence of foreign aid, he successively 
visited the courts of the Greek emperor, and of Peter king of 
Arragon,^^ who possessed the maritime countries of Yalentia and 
Catalonia. To the ambitious Peter a crown was presented, which he 
might justly claim by his marriage with the sister^ of Mainfroy, and 
by the dying voice of Conradin, who from the scaffold had cast a ring 
to his heir and avenger. Palaeologus was easily persuaded to divert 
his enemy from a foreign war by a rebellion at home ; and a Greek 
subsidy of twenty-fiv© thousand ounces of gold was most profitably 
applied to arm a Catalan fleet, which sailed under an holy banner to 
the specious attack of the Saracens of Africa. In the disguise of a 
monk or beggar, the indefatigable missionary of revolt flew from 

* The reader of Herodotus will recollect how miraculously the Assyrian host of 
Sennacherib was disarmed and destroyed (1. ii. c. 141). 

** According to Sabas Malaspina (Hist. Sicula, 1. iii. c. 16, in Muratori, torn. viii. p. 
832), a zealous Guelph, the subjects of Charles, who had reviled Mainfi-oy as a wolf, 
began to regret him as a lamb; and he justifies their discontent by the oppressions of 
the French government (1. vi. c. 2, 7). See the Sicilian manifesto in Nicholas 
Specialis (1. i. c. 11, in Muratori, torn. x. p. 930). 

** See the character and counsels of Peter king of Arragon, in Mariana (Hist. Hispan. 
1. xiv. c. 6, torn. ii. p. 133). The reader forgives the Jesuit's defects, in favour, always 
of his style, and often of his sense. 


" Daughter. See Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 483, 10th ed.— M. 
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Constantinople to Rome, and from Sicily to Saragossa : the treaty 
was sealed with the signet of pope Nicholas himself, the enemy of 
Charles ; and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs of St. Peter from 
the house of Anjou to that of Arragon. So widely difinsed and so 
freely circulated, the secret was preserved above two years with 
impenetrable discretion ; and each of the conspirators Imbibed the 
maxim of Peter, who declared that he would cut off his left hand if 
it were conscious of the intentions of his right The mine was 
prepared with deep and dangerous artifice ; but it may be questioned 
whether the instant explosion of Palermo were the effisct of accident 
or design. 

On the yigil of Easter a procession of the disarmed citizens visited 
a church without the walls, and a noble damsel was rudely The siduan 
insulted by a French soldier.*' The ravisher was instantly IS^Jm, 
punished with death; and if the people was at first scat- ^**^^- 
tered by a military force, their numbers and fury prevailed : the con- 
spirators seized the opportunity ; the flame spread over the island, 
and eight thousand French were exterminated in a promiscuous mas- 
sacre, which has obtained the name of the Sicilian Vespers.*^ From 
every city the banners of freedom and the, church were displayed : 
the revolt was inspired by the presence or the soul of Procida ; and 
Peter of Arragon, who sailed from the African coast to Palermo, was 
saluted as the king and saviour of the isle. By the rebellion of a 
people on whom he had so long trampled with impunity, Charles was 
astonished and confounded ; and in the first agony of grief and de- 
votion he was heard to exclaim, " O God I if thou hast decreed to 
'^ humble me, grant me at least a gentle and gradual descent from 
" the pinnacle of greatness ! " His fleet and army, which already 
filled the seaports of Italy, were hastily recalled from the service of 
the Grecian war ; and the situation of Messina exposed that town to 
the first storm of his revenge. Feeble in themselves, and yet hopeless of 
foreign succour, the citizens would have repented and submitted on 
the assurance of full pardon and their ancient privileges. But the pride 
of the monarch was already rekindled ; and the most fervent entreaties 
of the legate could extort no more than a promise that he would for- 
give the remainder after a chosen list of eight hundred rebels had 


*^ After enumerating the sufferings of his country, Nicholas Specialis adds, in the 
true spirit of Italian jealousy, Quxe omnia et gravloru quidem, ut arbitror, patient! 
animo ' Siculi tolerassent, nisi (quod primum cunctis dominantibus cavendum est) 
alienas feminas invaaissent (L 1. c. 2, p. 924-3. 

** The French were long taught to remember this bloody lesson: ** If I am pro- 
" voked (said Henry the Fourth), I will breakfast at Milan, and dine at Naples." 
' * Your majesty (replied the Spanish ambassador) may perhaps arrive in Sicily for 
•* vespers." 
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been yielded to his discretioiL The despair of the Messinese renewed 
their oonrage : Peter of Arragon approached to their relie^^^ and his 
rival was driven back by the failure of proriaon and the terrors of 
the equinox to the Calabrian shore. At the same moment the Ca- 
talan admiral, the £Eimous Roger de Loria, swept the channel with an 
Defeat of ii^^iicil>l6 squadrou : the French fleet, more numerous in 
c^^ transports than in galleys, was either burnt or destroyed ; 
and the same blow assured the independence of Sicily and 
the safety of the Greek empire. A few days before his death the 
emperor Michael rejoiced in the &11 of an enemy whom he hated and 
esteemed ; and perhaps he might be content with the popular judg- 
ment, that, had they not been matched with eadi other, Constan- 
tinople and Italy must speedily have obeyed the same master/^ From 
this disastrous moment the life of Charles was a series of misfortunes : 
his capital was insulted, his son was made prisoner, and he sunk into 
the grave without recovering the isle of Sicily, which, after a war of 
twenty years, was finally severed from the throne of Naples, and 
transferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger branch of the 
house of Arragon.** 

I shall not, I trust, be accused of superstition ; but I must remark 
The service *^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ world, the natural order of events will 
the cltJi^ sometimes afford the strong appearances of moral retribu- 
in the Greek tiou. The first PalaeolofiTUS had saved his empire by in- 

empire, , ~ . 

A.D. volvinff the kingdoms of the West in rebellion and blood ; 

1303-1307. ^ 

and from these seeds of discord uprose a generation of 
iron men, who assaulted and endangered the empire of his son. In 
modem times our debts and taxes are the secret poison which still 
corrodes the bosom of peace ; but in the weak and disorderly govern- 
ment of the middle ages it was agitated by the present evil of the 
disbanded armies. Too idle to work, too proud to beg, the merce- 
naries were accustomed to a life of rapine : they could rob with more 
dignity and effect under a banner and a chief; and the sovereign, to 
whom their service was useless and their presence importunate, endea- 
voured to discharge the torrent on some neighbouring countries. 


** This revolt, with the subsequent victory, are related by two national writers, 
Bartholemy k Neocastro (in M\iratori, torn, xiii.) and Nicholas Specialis (in Muratori, 
torn. X.), the one a contemporary, the other of the next century. The patriot Specialis 
disclaims the name of rebellion, and all previous correspondence with Peter of Arragon 
(nuUo communicato consilio), who happened to be with a fleet and army on the African 
coast (1. i. c. 4, 9). 

^* Nicephorus Gregoras (1. v. c. 6) admires the wisdom of Providence in this equal 
balance of states and princes. For the honour of Palseologus I had rather this balance 
had been observed by an Italian wiiter. 

*« See the Chronicle of Yillani, the xith volume of the Annali d' Italia of Muratori, 
and the xxth and xxist books of the Istoria Civile of Giannone. 
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After the peace of Sicily many thousands of Genoese, Catalans^^'^ 
&c., who had fought by sea and land under the standard of Anjou 
or Arragon, were blended into one nation by the resemblance of their 
manners and interest. They heard that the Greek provinces of Asia 
were invaded by the Turks : they resolved to share the harvest of 
pay and plunder ; and Frederic king of Sicily most liberally contri- 
buted the means of their departure. In a warfare of twenty years a 
ship or a camp was become their country ; arms were their sole pro- 
fession and property ; valour was the only virtue which they knew ; 
their women had imbibed the fearless temper of their lovers and 
husbands : it was reported that with a stroke of their broad-sword 
the Catalans could cleave a horseman and a horse ; and the report 
itself was a powerful weapon. Roger de Flor ^ was the most popular 
of their chiefe ; and his personal merit overshadowed the dignity of 
his prouder rivals of Arragon. The ofl^pring of a marriage between 
a German gentleman of the court of Frederic the Second and a 
damsel of Brindisi, Roger was successively a templar, an apostate, a 
pirate, and at length the richest and most powerful admiral of the 
Mediterranean. He sailed from Messina to Constantinople with 
eighteen galleys, four great ships, and eight thousand adventurers ; "^ 
and his previous treaty was faithfully accomplished by Andronicus the 
Elder, who accepted with joy and terror this formidable succour. A 
palace was allotted for his reception, and a niece of the emperor was 
given in marriage to the valiant stranger, who was immediately 
created great duke or admiral of Romania. After a decent repose 
he transported his troops over the Propontis, and boldly led them 
against the Turks : in two bloody battles thirty thousand of the 
Moslems were slain : he raised the siege of Philadelphia, and deserved 
the name of the deliverer of Asia. But after a short season of pros- 
perity the cloud of slavery and ruin again burst on that unhappy pro- 
vince. The inhabitants escaped (says a Greek historian) from the 
smoke into the flames ; and the hostility of the Turks was less per- 

^ In this motley multitude the Catalaos and Spaniards, the bravest of the soldiery, 
were styled by themselves and the Greeks Amogavares, Moncada derives their origin 
from the Gk)ths, and Pachymer (1. xi. c. 22 [tom. ii. p. 416, ed. Bonn]) from the 
Arabs," and, in spite of national and religious pride, I am afmd the latter is in the 
right. 

* Pachymer says t^ *A/Ja^a>y, that is, the narrative enables us to detect some slight 

Avars. — S. errors which have crept into tKat of 

*> On Roger de Flor and his companions Gibbon. — G. 
see an historical fragment, detailed and ° The troops of Roger de Flor, accord- 
interesting, entitled ' The Spaniards of tlie ing to his companion Ramon de Montaner, 
Fourteenth Century,' and inserted in were 1500 men at arms, 4000 Amoga- 
' L'Espagne en 1808,' a work translated vares, and 1000 other foot, besides the 
from the German, vol. ii. p. 167. This sailors and mariners: vol. ii. p. 137. — M. 
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nicioiis than the friendship of the Catalans." The lives and fortunes 
which they had rescued they considered as their own : the willing or 
reluctant maid was saved iVom the race of circumcision for the em- 
braces of a Christian soldier : the exaction of fines and supplies was 
enforced by licentious rapine and arbitrary executions ; and, on the 
resistance of Magnesia, the great duke besieged a city of the Roman 
empire.*® These disorders he excused by the wrongs and passions 
of a victorious army ; nor would his own authority or person have 
been safe had he dared to punish his faithAil followers, who were de- 
frauded of the just and covenanted price of their services. The threats 
and complaints of Andronicus disclosed the nakedness of the empire. 
His golden bull had invited no more than five hundred horse and a 
thousand foot soldiers ; yet the crowds of volunteers who migrated to 
the East had been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous bounty. While 
his bravest allies were content with three byzants or pieces of gold 
for their monthly pay, an ounce or even two ounces of gold were 
assigned to the Catalans, whose annual pension would thus amount to 
near an hundred pounds sterling : one of their chieis had modestly 
rated at three hundred thousand crowns the value of his future 
merits ; and above a million had been issued from the treasury for 
the maintenance of these costly mercenaries. A cruel tax had been 
imposed on the com of the husbandman : one-third was retrenched 
from the salaries of the public officers ; and the standard of the coin 
was so shamefully debased, that of the four-aud-twenty parts only 
five were of pure gold.** At the summons of the emperor, Roger 
evacuated a province which no longer supplied the materials of 
rapine ; ^ but he refused to disperse his troops ; and while his style 
was respectful, his conduct was independent and hostile. He protested 

^ Some idea may be formed of the population of these cities from the 36,000 in- 
habitants of Tralles, which, in the preceding reign, was rebuilt by the emperor, and 
ruined by the Turks. (Pachymer, 1. vi. c. 20, 21.) 

^ I have collected these pecuniary circumstances from Pachymer (1. xi. c. 21, 1. xii. 
c. 4, 5, 8, 14, 19 [torn. ii. p. 493, 494, ed. Bonn]), who describes the progressive 
degradation of the gold coin. Even in the prosperous times of John Ducas Yataces, 
the byzants were composed in equal proportions of the pure and the baser metal. 
The poverty of Michael Palaeologus compelled him to strike a new coin, with nine 
parts, or carats, of gold, and fifteen of copper alloy. After his death the standard 
rose to ten carats, till in the public distress it was reduced to the moiety. The prince 
was relieved for a moment, while credit and commerce were for ever blasted. In 
France the gold coin is of twenty-two carats (one twelfth alloy), and the standard of 
England and Holland is still higher. 


" Ramon de Montaner suppresses the on the death of Asan king of Bulgaria, 

cruelties and oppressions of the Catalans, Andronicus claimed the kingdom for his 

in which, perhaps, he shared. — M. nephews, the sons of Asan by his sister. 

*• Roger de Flor, according to Ramon Roger de Flor turned the tide of success 

de Montaner, was recalled from Natolia in favour ofthe emperor of Constantinople, 

on accoimt of the war which had arisen and made peace, — M. 
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that, if the emperor should march against him, he would advance forty 
paces to kiss the ground before him ; but in rising from this prostrate 
attitude Roger had a life and sword at the service of his friends. 
The great duke of Romania condescended to accept the title and 
ornaments of Caesar ; but he rejected the new proposal of the govern- 
ment of Asia with a subsidy of com and money,^ on condition that 
he should reduce his troops to the harmless number of three thousand 
men. Assassination is the last resource of cowards. The Csesar was 
tempted to visit the royal residence of Adrianople ; in the apartment, 
and before the eyes, of the empress he was stabbed by the Alani 
guards ; and, though the deed was imputed to their private revenge,^ 
his countrymen, who dwelt at Constantinople in the security of peace, 
were involved in the same proscription by the prince or people. The 
loss of their leader intimidated the crowd of adventurers, who hoisted 
the sails of flight, and were soon scattered round the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. But a veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans or 
French stood firm in the strong fortress of Gallipoli on the Hellespont, 
displayed the banners of Arragon, and oflFered to revenge and justify 
their chief by an equal combat of ten or an hundred warriors. Instead 
of accepting this bold defiance, the emperor Michael, the son and 
colleague of Andronicus, resolved to oppress them with the weight of 
multitudes : every nerve was strained to form an army of thirteen 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, and the Propontis was 
covered with the ships of the Greeks and Genoese. In two battles 
by sea and land these mighty forces were encountered and over- 
thrown by the despair and discipline of the Catalans: the young 
emperor fled to the palace, and an insufficient guard of light-horse 
was left for the protection of the open country. Victory renewed the 
hopes and numbers of the adventurers ; every nation was blended 
under the name and standard of the great company ; and three thou- 
sand Turkish proselytes deserted from the Imperial service to join 
this military association. In the possession of Gallipoli " the Catalans 
intercepted the trade of Constantinople and the Black Sea, while they 

* Andronicus paid the Catalans in the yin, froment, et avoine: p. 193. This 

debased money, much to their indigna- lasted for five merry years. Ramon de 

tion. — ^M. Montaner is high authority, for he was 

^ According to Ramon de Montaner, ''chancelieretmaltre rational deTarm^e" 

he was murdered by order of Kyr (^»vptoi) (commissary of rations). He was left 

Michael, son of the emperor, p. 170. — governor; all the scribes of the army re- 

M. mained with him, and with their aid he 

^^ Ramon de Montaner describes his kept the books in which were registered 

sojourn at Gkdlipoli : Nous ^tions si riches, the number of horse and foot employed on 

que nous ne semions, ni ne labourions, ni each expedition. According to this book 

ne faisions enver des vins, ni ne cultivions the plunder was shared, of which he had 

les vignes: et cependant tous les ans nous a fifth for his trouble: p. 197. — M. 
recueillions tout ce qu'U nous feJlait, en 
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spread their deTastatious on either side of the Hellespont over the 
confines of Europe and Asia. To prevent their approach the greatest 
part of the Byzantine territory was laid waste by the Greeks them- 
selves: the peasants and their cattle retired into the city; and 
myriads of sheep and oxen, for which neither place nor food could 
be procured, were unprofitably slaughtered on the same day. Four 
times the emperor Andronicus sued for peace, and four times he was 
inflexibly repulsed, till the want of provisions and the discord of the 
chiefs compelled the Catalans to evacuate the banks of the Hellespont 
and the neighbourhood of the capital. After their separation from 
the Turks, the remains of the great company pursued their march 
through Macedonia and Thessaly, to seek a new establishment in the 
heart of Greece.*^ 

After some ages of oblivion Greece was awakened to new misfor- 
Revoiutions tuucs by the arms of the Latins. In the two hundred and 
of At^M, £|^y ygfjpg between the first and the last conquest of Con- 
i204.i46«. gtantinople that venerable land was disputed by a multitude 
of petty tyrants; without the comforts of freedom and genius, her 
ancient cities were again plunged in foreign and intestine war ; and, 
if servitude be preferable to anarchy, they might repose with joy 
under the Turkish yoke. I shall not pursue the obscure and various 
dynasties that rose and fell on the continent or in the isles ; but our 
silence on the fate of Athens ^^ would argue a strange ingratitude 
to the first and purest school of liberal science and amusemtet. In 
the partition of the empire the principality of Athens and Thebes 
was assigned to Otho de la Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy,** 

^ The Catalan war is most copiously related by Pachymer, in the xith, xiith, and 
xiiith books, till he breaks off in the year 1308. Nicephorus Gregoras (1. vii 3-6) is 
more concise and complete. Ducange, who adopts these adventurers as French, has 
hunted their footsteps with his usual diligence (Hist, de C. P. 1. vi. c. 22-46). He 
quotes an Arragonese history, which I have read with pleasure, and which the 
Spaniards extol as a model of style and composition (Expedicion de los Catalanes y 
Arragoneses contra Turcos y Griegos: Barcelona, 1623, in quarto: Madrid, 1777, in 
octavo). Don FVancisco de Moncada, Coude de Osona, may imitate Csesar or 
Sallust; he may transcribe the Greek or Italian contemporaiies : but he never quotes 
his authorities, and I cannot discern any national records of the exploits of his 
countrymen.* 

^' See the laborious history of Ducange, whose accurate table of the French 
dynasties recapitulates the thirty-five passages in which he mentions the dukes of 
Athens. 

•" He is twice mentioned by Villehardouin with honour (No. 151, 235); and under 
the first passage Ducange observes all that can be known of his person and family. 


* Ramon de Montaner, one of the Cata- Macedonia and Greece. — G. 

lans who accompanied Roger de Flor, and The autobiography of Ramon de Mon- 

whowasgovemor of Gallipoli, has written, taner has been published in French by 

in Spanish, the history of this band of M. Buchon, in the great collection of Me- 

adventurers, to which he belonged, and moires relatifs k THistoire de Fiance. I 

from which he separated when it left the quote this edition. — M. 
Thracian Chersonese to penetrate into 
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with the title of great duke,*' which the Latins understood in their 
own sense, and the Greeks more foolishly derived firom the age of 
Constantine.** Otho followed the standard of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat : the ample state which he acquired by a miracle of conduct or 
fortune,** was peaceably inherited by his son "^ and two grandsons, till 
the family, though not the nation, was changed by the marriage of 
an heiress into the elder branch of the house of Brienne. The son 
of that marriage, Walter de Brienne, succeeded to the duchy of 
Athens ; and, with the aid of some Catalan mercenaries, whom he 
invested with fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal or 
neighbouring lords. But when he was informed of the approach and 
ambition of the great company, he collected a force of seven hundred 
knights, six thousand four hundred horse, and eight thousand foot, 
and boldly met them on the banks of the river Cephisus in Boeotia. 
The Catalans amounted to no more than three thousand five hundred 
horse and four thousand foot ; but the deficiency of numbers was 
compensated by stratagem and order. They formed round their camp 
an artificial inundation ; the duke and his knights advanced without 
fear or precaution on the verdant meadow ; their horses plunged into 
the bog ; and he was cut in pieces, with the greatest part of the 
French cavalry. His family and nation were expelled ; and his son 
Walter de Brienne, the titular duke of Athens, the tyrant of Flo- 
rence, and the constable of France, lost his life in the field of Poitiers. 

^ From these Latin princes of the zivth century, Boccace, Chaucer, and Shakspeare 
have borrowed their Theseus duke of Athens. An ignorant age transfers its own lan- 
guage and manners to the most distant times.* 

^ The same Constantine gave to Sicily a king, to Russia the magnus dapifer of the 
empire, to Thebes the primicerius ; and these absurd fables are properly lashed by 
Ducange (ad Nicephor. Qreg. 1. vii. c. 5). By the Latins the lord of Thebes was 
styled, by corruption, the Megas Kurios, or Grand Sire ! 

** Quodam miracuio, says Alberic. He was probably received by Michael Choniates, 
the archbishop who had defended Athens against the tyrant Leo Sgurus (Nicetas urbs 
capta, p. 805, ed. Hek.). Michael was the brother of the historian Nicetas; and his 
encomium of Athens is stiU extant in MS. in the Bodleian library (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Qrsec. tom. vi. p. 405).*» 

* Dante also : Theseus duca ifAtene, In- de Brienne succeeded to the duchy, 
femo, xii. st. 6. — S. The title borne by Otho was myat 

^ Nicetas says expressly that Michael Kv^m, Grand Lord, or Sire. In the year 

surrendered the Acropolis to the marquis. 1254, a question having arisen between 

— M. Guy de la Roche and the prince of Acbaia 

*^ Otho resigned the government of respecting personal homage due by the 

Athens and Thebes to his nephew Quy (son former, it was referred to ix>vda XI., and 

of his brother Pons de Ray) about the Guy undertook a journey to the court of 

year 1225, and returned to end his days France. Louis deemed the case of so 

on his own moderate fief in France. Guy frivolous a nature, that, in order to in- 

was succeeded by his eldest son John, and, demnify Guy for his trouble and expense^ 

on his death without issue, by his second he authorised him to assume the title of 

son William. William died in 1290, and Duke of Athens, instead of Grand Sire. 

was followed by his son Guy II.; after Fmlay, Medievcd Greece, p. 169-162, 

whose death in 1308 it was that Walter — S. 
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Attica and BoBotia were the rewards of the Tictorious Catalans ; they 
married the widows and daughters of the slsdn ; and during fourteen 
years the great company was the terror of the Grecian statea Their 
factions drove them to acknowledge the sovereignty of the house 
of Arragon; and during the remainder of the fourteenth century 
Athens, as a government or an appanage, was successively bestowed 
by the kings of Sicily. After the French and Catalans, the third 
dynasty was that of the Accaioli, a family, plebeian at Florence, 
potent at Naples, and sovereign in Greece. Athens, which they em- 
bellished with new buildings, became the capital of a state that 
extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Delphi, and a part of Thessaly ; 
and their reign was finally determined by Mahomet the Second, who 
strangled the last duke, and educated his sons in the discipline and 
religion of the seraglio. 

Athens,^* though no more than the shadow of her former self, still 

contains about ei^rht or ten thousand inhabitants : of these, 
state of three-foiurths are Greeks in religion and language ; and tiie 

Turks, who compose the remainder, have relaxed, in their 
intercourse with the citizens, somewhat of the pride and gravity of 
their national character. The olive-tree, the gift of Minerva, 
flourishes in Attica ; nor has the honey of Mount Hymettus lost any 
part of its exquisite flavour i^'' but the languid trade is monopolised 
by strangers, and the agriculture of a barren land is abandoned to 
the vagrant Wallachians. The Athenians are still distinguished by 
the subtlety and acuteness of their understandings ; but these quali- 
ties, unless ennobled by freedom and enlightened by study, will 
degenerate into a low and selfish cunning : and it is a proverbial 
saying of the country, " From the Jews of Thessalonica, the Turks 
" of Negropont, and the Greeks of Athens, good Lord deliver us !" 
This artful people has eluded the tyranny of the Turkish bashaws by 
an expedient which alleviates their servitude and aggravates then: 
shame. About the middle of the last century the Athenians chose 
for their protector the Rislar Aga, or chief black eunuch of the 
seraglio. This ^Ethiopian slave, who possesses the sultan's ear, con- 
descends to accept the tribute of thirty thousand crowns : his lieute- 
nant, the Waywode, whom he annually confirms, may reserve for his 

^ The modem account of Athens and the Athenians is extracted from Spon 
(Voyage en Qr^e, torn. ii. p. 79-199) and Wheeler (Travels into Greece, p. 337-414\ 
Stuart (Antiquities of Athens, passim) and Chandler (Travels into Greece, p. 23-172). 
The first of these traveUers visited Greece in the year 1676; the last 1765; and ninety 
years had not produced much difference in the tranquil scene. 

*7 The ancients, or at least the Athenians, believed that all the bees in the world 
had been propagated from Mount Hymettus. They taught that health might be 
preserved, and life prolonged, by the external use of oil and the internal use of honey 
(GeoponJca, 1. xv. c. 7, p. 1089-1094, edit. Niclas.). 
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own about five or six thousand more ; and such is the policy of the 
citizens, that they seldom fail to remove and punish an oppressive 
governor. Their private differences are decided by the archbishop, 
one of the richest prelates of the Greek church, since he possesses a 
revenue of one thousand pounds sterling ; and by a tribunal of the 
eight geronti or elders, chosen in the eight quarters of the city : the 
noble families cannot trace their pedigree above three hundred years ; 
but their principal members are distinguished by a grave demeanour, 
a fur cap, and the lofty appellation of archon. By some, who delight 
in the contrast, the modem language of Athens is represented as the 
most corrupt and barbarous of the seventy dialects of the vulgar 
Greek : *^ this picture is too darkly coloured ; but it would not be 
easy, in the country of Plato and Demosthenes, to find a reader or a 
copy of their works. The Athenians walk with supine indifference 
among the glorious ruins of antiquity ; and such is the debasement of 
their character, that they are incapable of admiring the genius of 
their predecessors.** 

^ Ducange, Glossar. Graec. Praefat. p. 8, who quotes for his author Theodosius 
Zygomalas, a modem grammarian. Yet Spon (tom. ii. p. 194) and Wheeler (p. 355), 
no incompetent judges, entertain a more favourable opinion of the Attic dialeot. 

" Yet we must not accuse them of corrupting the name of Athens, which they stUl 
Tidl Athini. From the lU rrn* * aH^hv we have formed owt own barbariBm of Sctinea, 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

GiviL Wabs, and Kttin of the Gbeek Empire. — Beignb of Akdronicus 
THK Eldeb and Younger, and John Paksoloqus. — Regency, Revolt, 
Reign, and Abdication of John Gantacuzenb. — Establishment of a 
Genoese Colony at Peba ob Galata. — Theib Wars with the Empibb 
AND City of Constantinople. 

The long reign of Andronicus ^ the elder is chiefly memorable by the 
sapentitioQ disputes of the Greek church, the invasion of the Catalans, 
^a^^' ^^^ the rise of the Ottoman power. He is celebrated as 
**** ^^ the most learned and virtuous prince of the age ; but such 
1383-1320. virtue, and such learning, contributed neither to the perfec- 
tion of the individual nor to the happiness of society. A slave of the 
most abject superstition, he was surrounded on all sides by visible 
and invisible enemies ; nor were the flames of hell less dreadful to his 
fancy than those of a Catalan or Turkish war. Under the reign of 
the Palseologi the choice of the patriarch was the most important 
business of the state ; the heads of the Greek church were ambitious 
and fanatic monks; and their vices or virtues, their learning or 
ignorance, were equally mischievous or contemptible. By his intem- 
perate discipline the patriarch Athanasius^ excited the hatred of 
the clergy and people: he was heard to declare that the sinner 
should swallow the last dregs of the cup of penance ; and the foolish 
tale was propagated of his punishing a sacrilegious ass that had 
tasted the lettuce of a convent garden. Driven from the throne by 
the universal clamour, Athanasius composed before his retreat two 
papers of a very opposite cast. His public testament was in the tone 
of charity and resignation; the private codicil breathed the direst 
anathemas against the authors of his disgrace, whom he excluded for 
ever from the communion of the Holy Trinity, the angels, and the 
saints. This last paper he enclosed in an earthen pot, which was 
placed, by his order, on the top of one of the pillars in the dome of 
St Sophia, in the distant hope of discovery and revenge. At the end 

' Andronicus himself will justify our ^edom in the invective (Nicephorus Gregoras, 
1. i. c. 1) which he pronounced against historic falsehood. It is true that his censure 
is more pointedly ui^ged against calumny than against adulation. 

^ For the anathema in &e pigeon's nest, see Pachymer (1. ix. c. 24 [torn. ii. p. 249, 
ed. Bomi]), who relates the general history of Athanasius (1. viii. c. 13-16, 20-24, 
1. X. c. 27-29, 31-36, 1. xi. c. 1-3, 5, 6, 1. xiii. c. 8, 10, 23, 35), and is foUowed by 
KicephoruB Gregoras (1. vi. c. 5, 7, 1. vli. c. 1, 9), who includes the second retreat of 
this second Chrysostom. 
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of four years some youths, climbing by a ladder in search of pigeons' 
nests, detected the fatal secret; and, as Andronicus felt himself 
touched and bound by the excommunication, he trembled on the 
brink of the abyss which had been so treacherously dug under his 
feet. A synod of bishops was instantly convened to debate this im- 
portant question: the rashness of these clandestine anathemas was 
generally condemned ; but as the knot could be untied only by the 
same hand, as that hand was now deprived of the crosier, it appeared 
that this posthumous decree was irrevocable by any earthly power. 
Some faint testimonies of repentance and pardon were extorted irom 
the author of the mischief; but the conscience of the emperor was 
still wounded, and he desired, with no less ardour than Athanasius 
himself, the restoration of a patriarch by whom alone he could be 
healed. At the dead of night a monk rudely knocked at the door 
of the royal bed-chamber, announcing a revelation of plague and 
famine, of inundations and earthquakes. Andronicus started from 
his bed and spent the night in prayer, till he felt, or thought that he 
felt, a slight motion of the earth. The emperor on foot led the 
bishops and monks to the cell of Athanasius ; and, after a proper 
resistance, the saint, from whom this message had been sent, con- 
sented to absolve the prince and govern the church of Constantinople. 
Untamed by disgrace, and hardened by solitude, the shepherd was 
again odious to the flock, and his enemies contrived a singular, and, 
as it proved, a successful, mode of revenge. In the night they stole 
away the foot-stool or foot-cloth of his throne, which they secretly 
replaced with the decoration of a satirical picture. The emperor was 
painted with a bridle in his mouth, and Athanasius leading the 
tractable beast to the feet of Christ. The authors of the libel were 
detected and punished; but as their lives had been spared, the 
Christian priest in sullen indignation retired to his cell ; and the eyes 
of Andronicus, which had been opened for a moment, were again 
closed by his successor. 

If this transaction be one of the most curious and important of a 
reign of fifty years, I cannot at least accuse the brevity of my 
materials, since I reduce into some few pages the enormous folios 
of Pachymer,'* Cantacuzene,* and Nicephorus Gregoras,* who have 

' Paohymer, in seven books, 377 folio pages, describes the first twenty-six years of 
Andronicxis the Elder; and marks the date of his composition by the current news or 
lie of the day (a.d. 1308). Either death or disgust prevented him from resuming 
the pen. 

* After an interval of twelve years from the conclusion of Pachymer, Cantacuzenua 
takes up the pen; and his first book (c. 1-69, p. 9-150 [ed. Ven.]) relates the civil war 
and the eight last years of the elder Andronicus. The ingenious comparison with 
Moses and Csesar is fancied by his French translator, the president Cousin. 

' Nicephorus Gregoras more briefly includes the entire life and reign of Andronicus 
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composed the prolix and languid story of the times. The name and 
situation of the emperor John Cantacuzene might inspire the most 
lively curiosiiy. His memorials of forty years extend bom the revolt 
of the younger Andronicus to his own abdication of the empire ; and 
it is observed that, like Moses and Caesar, he was the principal aotor 
in the scenes which he describes. But in this eloquent work we should 
vainly seek the sincerity of a hero or a penitent Retired in a cloister 
from the vices and passions of the world, he presents not a confession, 
but an apology, of the life of an ambitious statesman. Instead of 
unfolding the true counsels and characters of men, he displays the 
smooth and specious surface of events, hifi^hly varnished with his own 
praises and Le of his friends. The^motives a« always pu« ; 
their ends always legitimate: they conspire and rebel without any 
views of interest ; and the violence which they inflict or suffer is cele- 
brated as the spontaneous effect of reason and virtue. 

After the example of the first of the Palaeologi, the elder Andronicus 
pj^^ associated his son Michael to the honours of the purple ; 

bSroS *"^^ ^^™ ^^® *S® ^f eighteen to his premature death, that 
the elder priuco was ackuowledfifed, above twenty-five years, as the 

and younger _ o ' j <i ' 

AndnmicM, scoond empcror of the Greeks.^ At the head of an army 

AJ>. 1320. 

he excited neither the fears of the enemy nor the jealousy 
of the court : his modesty and patience were never tempted to compute 
the years of his father ; nor was that father compelled to repent of his 
liberality either by the virtues or vices of his son. The son of Michael 
was named Andronicus from his grandfather, to whose early favour 
he was introduced by that nominal resemblance. The blossoms of 
wit and bea y increased the fondness of the elder Andronicus ; and, 
with the common vanity of age, he expected to realise in the second, 
the hope which had been disappointed in the first, generation. The 
boy was educated in the palace as an heir and a favourite ; and in the 
oaths and acclamations of the people, the august triad was formed by 
the names of the father, the son, and the grandson. But the younger 
Andronicus was speedily corrupted by bis infant greatness, while he 
beheld with puerile impatience the double obstacle that hung, and 
might long hang, over his rising ambition. It was not to acquire 
fame, or to diffuse happiness, that he so eagerly aspired : wealth and 

the Elder (1. vi. o. 1—1. x. c. 1, p. 96-291). This is the part of which Cantacuzene 
complains as a false and malicious representation of his conduct. 

« He was crowned May 21st, 1295, and died October 12th, 1320 (Ducange, Fam. 
%z. p. 239). His brother Theodore, by a second mairiage, inherited the maiquisate 
of Montferrat, apostatised to the religion and manners of the Latins (?« xai ywfin x«i 
^rtiTTU »xi iTxnfiMT, z»i ytuit^f xov^^ xo) ^curn Utirsf Acerhag h Ax^mpiif. Nio. (Jreg. 

^; r*!;o /A. *"^ founded a dynasty of Italian princes, which was extinguished 
A.D. 1533 (Ducange, Fam. Byz. p. 249-253). 
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impunity were in his eyes the most precious attributes of a monarch ; 
and his first indiscreet demand was the sovereignty of some rich and 
fertile island, where he might lead a life of independence and pleasure. 
The emperor was offended by the loud and frequent intemperance 
which disturbed his capital; the sums which his parsimony denied 
were supplied by the Genoese usur^^ of Pera ; and the oppressive 
debt, which consolidated the interest of a faction, could be discharged 
only by a revolution. A beautiful female, a matron in rank, a pros- 
titute in manners, had instructed the younger Andronicus in the 
rudiments of love ; but he had reason to suspect the nocturnal visits 
of a rival ; and a stranger passing through the street was pierced by 
the arrows of his guards, who were placed in ambush at her door. 
That stranger was his brother, prince Manuel, who languished and 
died of his wound ; and the emperor Michael, their common father, 
whose health was in a declining state, expired on the eighth day, 
lamenting the loss of both his children.'' However guiltless in his 
intention, the younger Andronicus might impute a brother's and a 
father's death to the consequence of his own vices ; and deep was the 
sigh of thinking and feeling men when they perceived, instead of 
sorrow and repentance, his ill-dissembled joy on the removal of two 
odious competitors. By these melancholy events, and the increase of 
his disorders, the mind of the elder emperor was gradually alienated ; 
and, after many fruitless reproofs, he transferred on another grandson ** 
his hopes and affection. The change was announced by the new oath 
of allegiance to the reigning sovereign, and the person whom he should 
appoint for his successor ; and the acknowledged heir, after a repeti- 
tion of insults and complaints, was exposed to the indignity of a public 
trial. Before the sentence, which would probably have condemned 
him to a dungeon or a cell, the emperor was informed that the palace 
courts were filled with the armed followers of his grandson ; the judg- 
ment was softened to a treaty of reconciliation ; and the triumphant 
escape of the prince encouraged the ardour of the younger faction. 

Yet the capital, the clergy, and the senate adhered to the person, 
or at least to the government, of the old emperor ; and it was Three civii 
only in the provinces, by flight, and revolt, and foreign sue- STtwo^""" 
cour, that the malecontents could hope to vindicate their ^^i^^; 
cause and subvert his throne. The soul of the enterprise t^\l^ 
was the great domestic John Cantacuzene : the sally from ^^^ ^ 

' We are indebted to Nicephorus Gregoraa (1. viii. c. 1) for the knowledge of this 
tragic adventure; while Cantacuzene more discreetly conceals the vices of Andronicus 
the Younger, of which he was the witness, and perhaps the associate (1. i. c. 1, &c.). 

^ His destined heir was Michael Catharus, the bastai'd of Constantino his second 
son. In this project of excluding his grandson Andronicus, Nicephorus Qregoras 
(1, viii. c. 3 [6?]) agrees with Cantacuzene (1. i. c. 1, 2). 
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Constantioople is the first date of his actions and memorials ; and if 
his own pen be most descriptive of his patriotism, an unfriendly his- 
torian has not refused to celebrate the zeal and ability which he dis- 
played in the service of the young emperor. ^ That prince escaped 
from the capital under the pretence of hunting ; erected his standard 
at Adrianople ; and, in a few days, assembled fi% thousand horse 
and foot, whom neither honour nor duty could have armed against the 
barbarians. Such a force might have saved or commanded the 
empire ; but their counsels were discordant, their motions were slow 
and doubtful, and their progress was checked by intrigue and nego- 
ciation. The quarrel of the two Andronici was protracted, and sus- 
pended, and renewed, during a ruinous period of seven years. In the 
first treaty the relics of the Greek empire were divided : Constanti- 
nople, Thessalonica, and the islands were left to the elder, while the 
younger acqmred the sovereignty of the greatest part of Thrace, Atom 
Philippi to the Byzantine limit By the second treaty he stipulated 
^ iio f ^^^ payment of his troops, lus immediate coronation, and an 
je voqnger adequate share of the power and revenue of the state. The 
A.D. 1326, third civil war was terminated by the surprise of Constanti- 
nople, the final retreat of the old emperor, and the sole reign 
of his victorious grandson. The reasons of this delay may be found 
in the characters of the men and of the times. When the heir of the 
monarchy first pleaded his wrongs and his apprehensions, he was 
beard with pity and applause ; and his adherents repeated on all sides 
the inconsistent promise that he would increase the pay of the soldiers 
and alleviate the burdens of the people. The grievances of forty 
years were mingled in his revolt; and the rising generation was 
fatigued by the endless prospect of a reign whose favourites and 
maxims were of other times. The youth of Andronicus had been 
without spirit, his age was without reverence : his taxes produced an 
annual revenue of five hundred thousand pounds ; yet the richest of 
the sovereigns of Christendom was incapable of maintaining three 
thousand horse and twenty galleys, to resist the destructive progress 
of the Turks.* " How different," said the younger Andronicus, " is 

' See Nicepboros Qregoras^ 1. viii, c. 6 [torn. i. p. 317, ed, Bonn]. The younger 
Andronicus complained that in foiur years and four months a sum of 350,000 byzants 
of gold was due to him for the expenses of his household (Cantacuzen. 1. i. c. 48 
[torn, i, p. 237, ed. Bonn]), Yet h« would have remitted the debt, if he oight have 
been allowed to squeeze the farmers of ihe revenue. 


*■ The conduct of Cantacuzene, by his he says, entered into his views, and wrote 

own showing, was inexplicable. He was to warn the emperor of his danger when 

unwilling to dethrone the old emperor, the march was determined. Cantacu- 

and dissuaded the immediate march on zenus, in Nov. Byz. Hist. Collect, vol. i. 

Constantmople. The young Andronicus, p. 104, &c.— M. 
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** my situation from that of the son of Philip I Alexander might 
*^ complain that his father would leave him nothing to conquer : alas ! 
*^ my grandsire will leave me nothing to lose." But the Greeks were 
soon admonished that the public disorders could not be healed by a 
civil war ; and that their young favourite was not destined to be the 
saviour of a falling empire. On the first repulse his party was broken 
by his own levity, their intestine discord, and the intrigues of the 
ancient court, which tempted each malecontent to desert or betray the 
cause of rebellion. Andronicus the younger was touched with remorse, 
or fatigued with business, or deceived by negociation : pleasure rather 
than power was his aim ; and the licence of maintaining a thousand 
hounds, a thousand hawks, and a thousand huntsmen, was sufficient 
to sully his fame and disarm his ambition. 

Let us now survey the catastrophe of this busy plot and the final 
situation of the principal actors.^ ^ The age of Andronicus The eider 
was consumed in civil discord ; and, amidst the events of war i£tes^ 
and treaty, his power and reputation continually decayed, £^®[^*°** 
till the fatal night in which the gates of the city and palace ^^ ^' 
were opened without resistance to his grandson. His principal 
commander scorned the repeated warnings of danger ; and, retir- 
ing to rest in the vain security of ignorance, abandoned the feeble 
monarch, with some priests and pages, to the terrors of a sleepless 
night These terrors were quickly realised by the hostile shouts which 
proclaimed the titles and victory of Andronicus the younger ; and the 
aged emperor, falling prostrate before an image of the Virgin, 
despatched a suppliant message to resign the sceptre and to obtain his 
life at the hands of the conqueror. The answer of his grandson was 
decent and pious ; at the prayer of his friends the younger Andronicus 
assumed the sole administration ; but the elder still enjoyed the name 
and pre-eminence of the first emperor, the use of the great palace, and 
a pension of twenty-four thousand pieces of gold, one half of whicK 
was assigned on the royal treasure and the other on the fishery of 
Constantinople. But his impotence was soon exposed to contempt 
and oblivion ; the vast silence of the palace was disturbed only by the 
cattle and poultry of the neighbourhood,* which roved with impunity 
through the solitary courts ; and a reduced allowance of ten thousand 
pieces of gold " was all that he could ask and more than he could 

** I follow the chronology of HSficephoruB Gregoraa, who is remarkably exact. It is 
proved that Cantacuzene has mistaken the dates of his own actions, or rather that his 
text has been corrupted by ignorant transcribers. 

^^ I have endeavoured to reconcile the 24,000 pieces of Cantacuzeue '' (l,ii, c. 1) with 


* And the washerwomen, according to Nic. Gregoras, p. 431. — M. 
*» Cantacuzene mentions 12,000.— S. 
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hope. His calamities were embittered by the gradual extinction of 
sight ; his confinement was rendered each day more rigorous ; and 
during the absence and sickness of his grandson, his inhuman keepers, 
by the threats of instant death, compelled him to exchange the purple 
for the monastic habit and profession. The monk Antant/ had re- 
nounced the pomp of the world : yet he had occasion for a coarse fiir 
in the winter season ; and as wine was forbidden by his confessor, and 
water by his physician, the sherbet of Egypt was his common drink 
It was not witiiout difficulty that the late emperor could procure three 
or four pieces to satisfy these simple wants ; and if he bestowed the 
gold to relieve the more painful distress of a friend, the sacrifice is of 
some weight in the scale of humanity and religion. Four years after 

his abdication Andronicus, or Antony, expired in a cell, in 
Aj>. isssp* the sevenly-fourth year of his age : and the last strain of 

adulation could only promise a more splendid crown of glory 
in heaven than he had enjoyed upon earth J ' * 

Nor was the reign of Uie younger, more glorious or fortunate than 
Rein of ^^^ ^ ^^ elder, Andronicus.^' He gathered the fruits of 
AnSoninu ambition; but the taste was transient and bitter: in the 

tiM younger* 

A^. 1328, supreme station he lost the remains of his early popularity ; 
Aj>. 1341, and the defects of his character became still more conspicuous 
to the world. The public reproach urged him to march in 
person against the Turks ; nor did his courage fail in the hour of 
trial ; but a defeat and a wound were the only trophies of his expe- 
dition in Asia, which confirmed the establishment of the Ottoman 
monarchy. The abuses of the civil government attained their fiill 
maturity and perfection : his neglect of forms and the confusion of 
national dresses are deplored by the Greeks as the fatal symptoms of 
the decay of the empire. Andronicus was old before his time ; the 
intemperance of youth had accelerated the infirmities of age ; and 
after being rescued from a dangerous malady by nature, or physic, 
or the Virgin, he was snatched away before he had accomplished his 

the 10,000 of NicephoruB Gregoras (1. ix. c. 2); tiie one of whom wished to soften, 
the other to magnify, the har^hips of the old emperor. 

" See Nicephorus Gregoras (1. ix. 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 1. x. c. 1). The historian had 
tasted of the prosperity, and shared the retreat, of his benefactor ; and that friendship 
which '' waits or to the scaffold or the cell" should not lightly be accused as ''a 
hireling, a prostitute to praise," ^ 

^ The sole reign of Andronicus the younger is described by Cantacuzene (1. ii. c. 1- 
40, p. 191-339 [ed. Par.]), and Nicephorus Qregoras (1. ix. c. 7 — 1. xi. c. 11, p. 262- 
351). 

" Prodigies (according to Nic. Gre- absurdity. He compares the extinction 

goras, p. 460) announced the departure of the feeble old man to that of the sun: 

of the old and imbecile Imperial monk his coffin is to be floated, like Noah's ark, 

from his eaxthly prison.— M. by a deluge of tears. — M. 

** But it may be accused of unparalleled . 
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forty-fifth year. He was twice married ; and as the progress oi the 
Latins in arms and arts had softened the prejudices of the Hia two 
Byzantine court, his two wives were chosen in the princely ^^*** 
houses of Germany and Italy. The first, Agnes at home, Irene in 
Greece, was daughter of the duke of Brunswick. Her father ^* was 
a petty lord ^* in the poor and savage regions of the north of Ger- 
many :^^ yet he derived some revenue from his silver-mines ; " and 
his family is celebrated by the Greeks as the most ancient and noble 
of the Teutonic name.^® After the death of this childless princess, 
Andronicus sought in marriage Jane, the sister of the count of Savoy ;^' 
and his suit was preferred to that of the French king.*^ The count 
respected in his sister the superior majesty of a Roman empress : her 
retinue was composed of knights and ladies ; she was regenerated and 
crowned in St. Sophia under the more orthodox appellation of Anne ; 
and,«at the nuptial feast, the Greeks and Italians vied with each other 
in the martial exercises of tilts and tournaments. 

" Agnes, or Irene, was the daughter of duke Henry the Wonderful, the chief of the 
house of Brunswick, and the fourth in descent from the &mous Henry the Lion, duke 
of Saxony and Bavaria, and conqueror of the Slavi on the Baltic coast. Her 
brother Henry was sumamed the Greek, from his two journeys into the East: but 
these journeys were subsequent to his sister's marriage; and I am ignorant how Agnes 
was discoverod in the heart of Germany, and recommended to the Byzantine court. 
(Rimius, Memoirs of the House of Brunswick, p. 126-137.) 

** Henry the Wonderful was the founder of the branch of Grubenhagen, extinct in 
the year 1596. (Rimius, p. 287.) He resided in the castle of Wolfenbiittel, and pos- 
sessed no more than a sixth part of the allodial estates of Bnmswick and Luneburg, 
which the Guelph family had saved from the confiscation of their great fiefs. The 
frequent partitions among brothers had almost ruined the princely houses of Germany, 
till that just, but pernicious, law was slowly superseded by the right of primogeniture. 
The principality of Grubenhagen, one of the last remains of the Hercynian forest, is a 
woody, mountainous, and barren tract. (Busching's Geography, vol. vi. p. 270-286, 
English translation.) 

^ The royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg will teach us how justly, in a 
much later period, the north of Germany deserved the epithets of poor and barbarous. 
(Essai sur les Moeurs, &c.) In the year 1306, in the woods of Luneburg, some wild 
people of the Vened race were allowed to buiy alive their infirm and useless parents. 
(Rimius, p. 136.) 

*'' The assertion of Tacitus, that Germany was destitute of the precious metals, must 
be taken, even in his own time, with some limitation. (Germania, c. 5; Annal. xi. 20.) 
According to Spener (Hist. Germaniae Pragmatica, tom. i. p. 351), Argentifodince in 
HercynJis montibus, imperante Othone magno (a.d. 968) primum aperta;, lai^am 
etiam opes augendi dederunt copiam: but Rimius (p. 258, 259) defers till the year 
1016 the discovery of the silver-mines of Grubenhagen, or the Upper Hartz, which 
were productive in the beginning of the xivth century, and which still yield a con- 
siderable revenue to the house of Brunswick. 

*® Cantacuzene has given a most honourable testimony, h ^ U Tt^fiMvZv »drri 
BuyeiTn^ iouxeg vt) Mv^out^avfix (the modem Greeks employ the vr for the I, and the fjbvr 
for the /S, and the whole will read in the Italian idiom di Brunzuic), roS 9ret^* avrsTs 
Wi<peivtffTeireVf xa) Xafittfiornrt ttavrets revs 0fM(piXev$ h^tfSdXXovrat *rou ytvoug [1. 1. C. 10, 
tom. i. p. 52, ed. BonnJ. The praise is just in itself, and pleasing to an English ear. 

'^ Anne, or Jane, was one of the four daughters of Amedee the Great, by a second 
marriage, and half sister of his successor Edward count of Savoy (Anderson's Tables, 
p. 650). See Cantacuzene (1. i. c. 40-42). 

^ That king, if the fact be true, must have been Charles the Faii% who in five years 
(1321-1326) was married to three wives (Anderson, p. 628). Anne of Savoy arrived 
at Constantinople in February 1326. * 
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The empress Anne of Savoy surrived her husband : their son, John 
Palseologus, was left an orphan and an emperor in the ninth 
j^ year of his age ; and his weakness was protected by the 

rSTiSS!^ first and most deserving of the Greeks. The long and 
i^i^^r cordial fiiendship of his father for John Cantacuzene is 
jS^ alike honourable to the prince and the subject. It had 
•^'^"^ been formed amidst the pleasures of their youth: their 
families were almost equally noble ; '^ and the recent lustre of the 
purple was amply compensated by the energy of a private education. 
We have seen that the young emperor was saved by Cantacuzene 
from the power of his grandfather ; and, after six years of civil war, 
the same favourite brought him back in triumph to the palace of 
Constantinopla Under the reign of Andronicus the younger, the 
great domestic ruled the emperor and the empire ; and it was by his 
valour and conduct that the isle of Lesbos and the principality of 
iEtolia were restored to their ancient allegiance. His enemies confess 
that among the public robbers Cantacuzene alone was moderate and 
abstemious ; and the free and voluntary account which he produces 
of his own wealth ^^ may sustain the presumption that it was devolved 
by inheritance, and not accumulated by rapine. He does not indeed 
specify the value of his money, plate, and jewels, yet, after a voluntary 
gift of two hundred vases of silver, after much had been secreted by 
his friends and plundered by his foes, his forfeit treasures were suf- 
ficient for the equipment of a fleet of seventy galleys. He does not 
measure the size and number of his estates ; but his granaries were 
heaped with an incredible store of wheat and barley ; and the labour 
of a thousand yoke of oxen might cultivate, according to the practice 
of antiquity, about sixty-two thousand five hundred acres of arable 
land.2^ His pastures were stocked with two thousand five hundred 
brood mares, two hundred camels, three hundred mules, five hundred 
asses, five thousand homed cattle, fifty thousand hogs, and seventy 
thousand sheep : ^^ a precious record of rural opulence in the last 

'* The noble race of the Cantacuzeni (illufitrious from the zith century in the Byzan- 
tine annals) was drawn from the Paladins of France, the heroes of those romances 
which, in the xiiith century, were translated and read by the Greeks (Ducange, Fam. 
Byzant. p. 258). 

» See Cantacuzene (1. iii. c. 24, 30, 36). 

" Sasema in Gkkul, and Columella in Italy or Spain, allow two yoke of oxen, two 
drivers, and six labourers, for two hundred jugera (125 English acres) of arable land, 
and three more men must be added if there be much imderwood (Columella de Ke 
Rustica, 1. ii. c. 13, p. 441, edit. Glesner). 

^ In this enumeration (1. iii. c. 30) the French translation of the president Cousin 
is blotted with three palpable and essential errors. 1. He omits the 1000 yoke of 
working oxen. 2, He interprets the ^tvraxoa'ieii ir^is ^<0^iX/«i; by the number of fifteen 
hundred.* 3. He confounds myriads with chiliads, and gives Cantacuzene no more 
than 5000 hogs. Put not your trust in translations! 


■ There seems to be another reading, x'^Utf [tom. ii. p. 185, ed. Bonn].— M. 
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period of the empire, and in a land, most probably in Thrace, so re- 
peatedly wasted by foreign and domestic hostility. The favour of 
Cantacuzene was above his fortune. In the moments of familiarity, 
in the hour of sickness, the emperor was desirous to level the distance 
between them, and pressed his friend to accept the diadem and purple. 
The virtue of the great domestic, which is attested by his 
own pen, resisted the dangerous proposal ; but the last tes- regent of 
tament of Andronicus the younger named him the guardian "^"^"^ 
of his son, and the regent of the empire. 

Had the regent found a suitable return of obedience and gratitude, 
perhaps he would have acted with pure and zealous fidelity 
in the service of his pupil.^* A ffuard of five hundred sol- is attacked, 

▲.]>. 1341 • 

diers watched over his person and the palace ; the fiineral ' 
of the late emperor was decently performed, the capital was silent and 
submissive, and five hundred letters, which Cantacuzene despatched 
in the first month, informed the provinces of their loss and their duty. 
The prospect of a tranquil minority was blasted by the great duke or 
admiral Apocaucus ; and to exaggerate his perfidy, the Imperial his- 
torian is pleased to magnify his own imprudence in raising him to 
that office against the advice of his more sagacious sovereign. Bold 
and subtle, rapacious and profuse, the avarice and ambition byApocau- 
of Apocaucus were by turns subservient to each other, and *^* 
his talents were applied to the ruin of his country. His arrogance 
was heightened by the command of a naval force and an impregnable 
castle, and under the mask of oaths and flattery he secretly conspired 
against his benefactor. The female court of the empress was bribed 
and directed ; he encouraged Anne of Savoy to assert, by ^ ^^^ ^^ 
the law of natiu*e, the tutelage of her son ; the love of pj^^^,^« 
power was disguised by the anxiety of maternal tenderness ; 
and the founder of the Palaeologi had instructed his posterity to 
dread the example of a perfidious guardian. The patriarch John of 
Apri was a proud and feeble old man, encompassed by a by the 
numerous and hungry kindred. He produced an obsolete p**""**"^**- 
epistle of Andronicus, which bequeathed the prince and people to his 
pious care : the fate of his predecessor Arsenius prompted him to 
prevent, rather than punish, the crimes of an usurper ; and Apocaucus 
smiled at the success of his own flattery when he beheld the Byzan- 
tine priest assuming the state and temporal claims of the Roman 
pontiff.*® Between three persons so different in their situation and 

^ See the regency and reign of John Cantacuzenus, and the whole progress of the 
civil war, in his own history (1. iii. c. 1-100, p. 348-700 [ed. Par.]), and in that of 
Nicephorus Gregoras (1. xii. c. 1 — 1. xv. c. 9, p. 353-492). 

^ He assumed the royal privilege of red shoes or buskins; placed on his head a 
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character a private league was concluded : a shadow of authority was 
restored to the senate, and the people was tempted by the name of 
freedom. By this powerful confederacy the great domestic was as- 
saulted at first with clandestine, at length with open arms. His pre- 
rogatives were disputed, his opinions slighted, his friends persecuted, 
and his safety was threatened both in the camp and city. In his 
absence on the public service he was accused of treason, proscribed 
as an enemy of the church and state, and delivered, with all his 
adherents, to the sword of justice, the vengeance of the people, and 
the power of the devil ; his fortunes were confiscated, his aged mother 
was cast into prison,* all his past services were buried in oblivion, and 
he was driven by injustice to perpetrate the crime of which he was 
accused.*' From the review of his preceding conduct, Cantacuzene 
appears to have been guiltless of any treasonable designs ; and the 
only suspicion of his innocence must arise from the vehemence of his 
protestations, and the sublime purity which he ascribes to his own 
virtue. While the empress and tiie patriarch still afiected the appear- 
ances of harmony, he repeatedly solicited the permission of retiring 
to a private, and even a monastic life. After he had been declared 
a public enemy it was his fervent wish to throw himself at the feet of 
the young emperor, and to receive without a murmur the stroke of 
the executioner : it was not without reluctance that he listened to the 
voice of reason, which inculcated the sacred duty of saving his family 
and friends, and proved that he could only save them by drawing the 
sword and assuming the Imperial title. 

In the strong city of Demotica, his peculiar domain, the emperor 
John Cantacuzenus was invested with the purple buskins : 
HMumes the his right leg was clothed by his noble kinsmen, the left by the 
A^uf iaii» Latin chiefs, on whom he conferred the order of knighthood. 
But even in this act of revolt he was still studious of loyalty ; 
and the titles of John Palaeologus and Anne of Savoy were proclaimed 
before his own name and that of his wife Irene. Such vain ceremony 
is a thin disguise of rebellion; nor are there perhaps any personal 
wrongs that can authorise a subject to take arms agidnst his sovereign : 

mitre of silk and gold; subscribed his epistles with hyacinth or green ink; and claimed 
for the new whatever Constantino had given to the ancient Rome (Cantacuzen. 1. iii. 
c. 26 rtom. ii. p. 162, ed.Bonn]; Nic. Gregoras, 1. xiv. c. 3). 

^ Nic. Gregoras (1. zii c. 5) confesses the innocence and virtues of Cantacuzenus, 
the guilt and fli^tious vices of Apocaucus; nor does he dissemble the motive of hi& 
personal and religious enmity to the former ; vvv % Im mmUv &x>mv^ alnt « ^^Tttrot 
r9f r«y »Xm9 T^fy tsvatt ^fi«fif^ [tom. ii. p. 590, ed. Bonn]. 


* She died there through persecution •» The elxxat were the religious enemies 
and neglect.— M. and persecutors of Nicephorus. — M. 
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but the want of preparation and success may confirm the assurance 
of the usurper that this decisive step was the effect of necessity rather 
than of choice. Constantinople adhered to the young emperor ; the 
king of Bulgaria was invited to the relief of Adrianople ; the principal 
cities of Thrace and Macedonia, after some hesitation, renounced 
their obedience to the great domestic ; and the leaders of the troops 
and provinces were induced by their private interest to prefer the 
loose dominion of a woman and a priest* The army of Cantacuzene, 
in sixteen divisions, was stationed on the banks of the Melas to tempt 
or intimidate the capital: it was dispersed by treachery or fear, 
and the officers, more especially the mercenary Latins, accepted the 
bribes and embraced the service of the Byzantine court After this 
loss, the rebel emperor (he fluctuated between the two characters) 
took the road of Thessalonica with a chosen remnant ; but he failed 
in his enterprise on that important place ; and he was closely pur- 
sued by the great duke, his enemy Apocaucus, at the head of a 
superior power by sea and land. Driven from the coast, in his march, 
or rather flight, into the mountains of Servia, Cantacuzene assembled 
his troops to scrutinize those who were worthy and willing to accom- 
pany his broken fortunes. A base majority bowed and retired ; and 
his trusty band was diminished to two thousand, and at last to five 
hundred, volunteers. The craly^^ or despot of the Servians, received 
him with generous hospitality ; but Ihe ally was insensibly degraded 
to a suppliant, an hostage, a captive ; and, in this miserable depen- 
dence, he waited at the door of the barbarian, who could dispose of 
the life and liberty of a Roman emperor. The most tempting offers 
could not persuade the cral to violate his trust ; but he soon inclined 
to the stronger side, and his friend was dismissed without injury to a 
new vicissitude of hopes and perils. Near six years the flame of dis- 
cord burnt with various success and unabated rage; the Thecivii 
cities were distracted by the faction of the nobles and the ^"i. 
plebeians — ^the Cantacuzeni and PaUeologi : and the Bui- 1341-1347. 
garians, the Servians, and the Turks were invoked on both sides as 

* The princee of Servia (Ducange, Famil. DalmaticsB, &c., c. 2, 3, 4, 9) were styled 
Despots in Greek, and Oral in their native idiom. (Ducange, Gloss. Grace, p. 751 .) 
That title, the equivalent of king, appears to be of Sclavonic origin, from whence it 
has been borrowed by the Hungarians, the modem Greeks, and even by the Turks 
(Leunclavius, Pandect. Turc. p. 422), who reserve the name of Padishah for the em- 
peror. To obtain the latter instead of the former is the ambition of the French at 
Constantinople (Avertissement ^ THistoire de Timur Bee, p. 39). 


* Cantacuzene asserts that in all the 1. iii. c. 29 [torn. ii. p. 180, ed. Bonn], 

cities the populace were on the side of the Ages of common oppression and ruin had 

empress, the aristocracy on his. The po- not extinguished these republican fac- 

pulace took thd opportunity of rising and tions. — M. 
plundering the wealthy as Cantacuzenites, 
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the instruments of private ambition and the common ruin. The 
regent deplored the calamities of which he was the author and victim : 
and his own experience might dictate a just and lively remark on the 
different nature of foreign and civil war. ** The former," said he, 
" is the external warmth of summer, always tolerable, and often bene- 
" ficial ; the latter is the deadly heat of a fever, which consumes with- 
** out a remedy the vitals of the constitution." ** 

The introduction of barbarians and savages into the contests of 
Victory of civilizcd uatious is a measure pregnant with shame and 
cantacuzene. mischief, which the interest of the moment may compel, 
but which is reprobated by the best principles of humanity and reason. 
It is the practice of both sides to accuse their enemies of the guilt of 
the first alliances ; and those who fail in their negociations are loudest 
in their censure of the example which they envy and would gladly 
imitate. The Turks of Asia were less barbarous perhaps than the 
shepherds of Bulgaria and Servia, but their religion rendered them the 
implacable foes of Rome and Christianity. To acquire the friendship 
of their emirs, the two factions vied with each other in baseness and 
profusion : the dexterity of Cantacuzene obtained the preference : 
but the succour and victory were dearly purchased by the marriage of 
his daughter with an infidel, the captivity of many thousand Christians, 
and the passage of the Ottomans into Europe, the last and fatal stroke 
in the fall of the Roman empire. The inclining scale was decided in 
his favour by the death of Apocaucus, the just though singular retri- 
bution of his crimes. A crowd of nobles or plebeians whom he feared 
or hated had been seized by his orders in the capital and the provinces, 
and the old palace of Constantino was assigned for the place of their 
confinement. Some alterations in raising the walls and narrowing 
the cells had been ingeniously contrived to prevent their escape and 
aggravate their misery, and the work was incessantly pressed by the 
daily visits of the tyrant His guards watched at the gate ; and as he 
stood in the inner court to overlook the architects, without fear or 
suspicion, he was assaulted and laid breathless on the ground by two* 
resolute prisoners of the Palaeologian race,^^ who were armed with 
sticks and animated by despair. On the rumour of revenge and 
liberty, the captive multitude broke their fetters, fortified their prison,"^ 
and exposed from the battlements the tyrant s head, presuming on 

* Nic. Gregoras, 1. xii. c. 14 [torn. ii. p. 622, ed. Bonn]. It is surprising that Can- 
tacuzene has not inserted this j ust and lively image in his own writings. 

*• The two avengers were both Palseologi, who might resent, with royal indignation^ 
the shame of their chains. The tragedy of Apocaucus may deserve a peculiar refer* 
ence to Cantacuzene (1. iii. c. 88) and Nic. Gregoras (1. xiv. c. 10). 


Nicephorus says four, torn. ii. p. 733, ed. Bonn.— M. 
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the favour of the people and the clemency of the empress. Anne of 
Savoy might rejoice in the fall of a haughty and ambitious minister ; 
but while she delayed to resolve or to act» the populace, more espe- 
cially the mariners, were excited by the widow of the great duke to a 
sedition, an assault, and a massacre. The prisoners (of whom the 
far greater part were guiltless or inglorious of the deed) escaped to a 
neighbouring church : they were slaughtered at the foot of the altar ; 
and in his death the monster was not less bloody and venomous than 
in his life. Yet his talents alone upheld the cause of the young 
emperor; and his surviving associates, suspicious of each other, 
abandoned the conduct of the war, and rejected the fairest terms of 
accommodation. In the beginning of the dispute the empress felt 
and complained that she was deceived by the enemies of Cantacuzene : 
the patriarch was employed to preach against the forgiveness of in- 
juries ; and her promise of immortal hatred was sealed by an oath 
under the penalty of excommunication.^^ But Anne soon learned to 
hate without a teacher : she beheld the misfortunes of the empire 
with the indifference of a stranger ; her jealousy was exasperated by 
the competition of a rival empress ; and on the first symptoms of a more 
yielding temper, she threatened the patriarch to convene a synod and 
degrade him from his office. Their incapacity and discord would 
have afforded the most decisive advantage ; but the civil war was 
protracted by the weakness of both parties ; and the moderation of 
Cantacuzene has not escaped the reproach of timidity and indolence. 
He successively recovered the provinces and cities ; and the realm of 
his pupil was measured by the walls of Constantinople ; but the me- 
tropolis alone counterbalanced the rest of the empire ; nor could he 
attempt that important conquest till he had secured in his favour the 
public voice and a private correspondence. An Italian, of ^gj^j^*^ 
the name of Facciolati,^* had succeeded to the office of great constant!. 

nople 

duke : the ships, the guards, and the golden gate were aj). 1347, 
subject to his command ; but his humble ambition was *^^***^ 
bribed to become the instrument of treachery; and the revolution 
was accomplished without danger or bloodshed. Destitute of the 
powers of resistance or the hope of relief, the inflexible Anne would 
have still defended the palace, and have smiled to behold the capital 
in flames rather than in the possesion of a rival. She yielded to the 
prayers of her friends and enemies, and the treaty was dictated by 
the conqueror, who professed a loyal and zealous attachment to the 

'^ Cantacuzene accuses the patriarch, and spares the empress, the mother of his 
sovereign (1. iii. 33, 34), against whom Nic. Gregoras expresses a particular animosity 
(1. xiv. 10, 11; XV. 5). It is true that they do not speak exactly of the same time. 

*» The traitor and treason are revealed by Nio. Gregoras (1. xv. c. 8); but the name 
is more discreetly suppressed by his great accomplice (Cantacuzen. 1. iii. c. 99.)« 
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son of his benefactor. The marriage of his daughter with John 
Palsologus was at length consummated ; the hereditary right of the 
pupil was acknowledged, but the aole administration during tea years 
was vested in the guardian. Two emperors and three empresses were 
seated on the Byzantine throne ; and a general amnesty quieted the 
apprehensions and confirmed the property of the most guilty subjects. 
The festival of the coronation and nuptials was celebrated with the 
appearances of concord and magnificence^ and both were equally fal- 
lacious. During the late troubles the treasures of the state, and even 
the furniture of the palace, had been alienated or embezzled ; the 
royal banquet was served in pewter or earthenware ; and such was 
the proud poverty of the times, that the absence of gold and jewels 
was supplied by the paltry artifices of glass and gilt leather.^^ 

I hasten to conclude the personal history of John Cantacuzene.^^ 
j^^^ He triumphed and reigned; but his reign and triumph 
John Can- wcro cloudcd by the discontent of his own and the adverse 
AJ>. 1347, faction. His followers might style the general amnesty 
A.D.' 1356. an act of pardon for his enemies, and of oblivion for his 
friends:'^ in his cause their estates had been forfeited or 
plundered ; and as they wandered naked and hungry through the 
streets, they cursed the selfish generosity of a leader who, on the 
throne of the empire, might relinquish without merit his private 
inheritance. The adherents of the empress blushed to hold their lives 
and fortunes by the precarious favour of an usurper, and the thirst of 
revenge was concealed by a tender concern for the succession, and 
even the safety, of her son. They were justly alarmed by a petition 
of the friends of Cantacuzene, that they might be released from their 
oath of allegiance to the Palaeologi, and intrusted with the defence of 
some cautionary towns : a measure supported with argument and 
eloquence, and which was rejected (says the Imperial historian) " by 
^' mi/ sublime and almost incredible virtue." His repose was dis- 
turbed by the sound of plots and seditions, and he trembled lest the 
lawful prince should be stolen away by some foreign or domestic 
enemy, who would inscribe his name and his wrongs in the banners 

" Nio. Greg. 1. xv. 11 [torn. ii. p. 788, ed. Bonn]. There were, however, some 
true pearls, but very thinly sprinkled. The rest of the stones had only v'avroiariiv 

^ From his return to Constantinople, Cantacuzene oontmues his history and that of 
the empire one year beyond the abdication of his son Matthew, a.d. 1357 (1. iv. o. 
1-50, p. 705-911). Niceph<Mnis Gregoras ends with the synod of Constantinople, in 
the year 1351 (1. zxii. c. 3, p. 660; the rest, to the conclusion of the zzivth book, p. 
717, is all controversy); and his fourteen last books are still IdSS. in the king of 
France's library. 

* The emperor (Cautacuzen. 1. iv. c. 1) represents his own virtues, and Nic. Gi^- 

{^oras (1. XV. c. 11) the complaints of his friends, who suffered by its effects. 1 have 
ent them the words of our poor cavaliers after the Restoration. 


ij 
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of rebellion. As the son of Andronicus advanced in the years of 
manhood he began to feel and to act for himself, and his rising 
ambition was rather stimulated than checked by the imitation of his 
father's vices. If we may trust his own professions, Cantacuzene 
laboured with honest industry to correct these sordid and sensual 
appetites, and to raise the mind of the young prince to a level with 
his fortune. In the Servian expedition the two emperors showed 
themselves in cordial harmony to the troops and provinces, and the 
younger colleague was initiated by the elder in the mysteries of war 
and government After the conclusion of the peace, Palseologus was 
left at Thessalonica, a royal residence and a frontier station, to 
secure by his absence the peace of Constantinople, and to withdraw his 
youth from the temptations of a luxurious capital. But the distance 
weakened the powers of control, and the son of Andronicus was sur- 
rounded with artful or unthinking companions, who taught him to 
hate his guardian, to deplore his exile, and to vindicate his rights. 
A private treaty with the cral or despot of Servia was soon followed 
by an open revolt; and Cantacuzene, on the throne of the elder 
Andronicus, defended the cause of age and prerogative, which in his 
youth he had so vigorously attacked. At his request the empress- 
mother undertook the voyage of Thessalonica and the office of media- 
tion : she returned without success ; and unless Anne of Savoy was 
instructed by adversity, we may doubt the sincerity, or at least the 
fervour, of her zeal. While the regent grasped the sceptre with a 
firm and vigorous hand, she had been instructed to declare that the 
ten years of his legal administration would soon elapse ; and that, 
after a full trial of the vanity of the world, the emperor Cantacu- 
zene sighed for the repose of a cloister, and was ambitious only of a 
heavenly crowa Had these sentiments been genuine, his voluntary 
abdication would have restored the peace of the empire, and his con- 
science would have been relieved by an act of justice. Palseologus 
alone was responsible for his future government ; and what- ,^ 
ever might be his vices, they were surely less formidable p^iiaoiogua 
than the calamities of a civil war, in which the barbarians against him, 
and infidels were again imdted to assist the Greeks in their 
mutual destruction. By the arms of the Turks, who now struck a 
deep and everlasting root in Europe, Cantacuzene prevailed in the 
third contest in which he had been involved, and the young emperor, 
driven from the sea and land, was compelled to take shelter among 
the Latins of the isle of Tenedos. His insolence and obstinacy pro- 
voked the victor to a step which must render the quarrel irrecon- 
cilable ; and the association of his son Matthew, whom he invested 

with the purple, established the suc<^ssion in the family of the Canta- 
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cuzeni. But Constantinople was still attached to the blood of her 
ancient princes, and this last injury accelerated the restoration of the 
rightful heir. A noble Genoese espoused the cause of Palseologus, 
obtained a promise of his sister, and achieved the revolution with two 
galleys and two thousand five hundred auxiliaries. Under the pre- 
tence of distress they were admitted into the lesser port ; a gate was 
opened, and the Latin shout of " Long life and victory to the em- 
*' peror John Palaeologus ! " was answered by a general rising in his 
favour. A numerous and loyal party yet adhered to the standard of 
Cantacuzene ; but he asserts in his history (does Be hope for belief?) 
that his tender conscience rejected the assurance of conquest ; that, in 
free obedience to the voice of religion and philosophy, he descended 
from the throne, and embraced with pleasiu'e the monastic habit and 
profession.''* So soon as he ceased to be a prince, his suc- 
ofcuita- cessor was not unwilling that he should be a saint; the 
A.D. ias6. remainder of his life was devoted to piety and learning ; in 
anuary. ^^^ ^jj^ ^^ Constantinople and Mount Athos the monk 

Joasaph was respected as the temporal and spiritual father of the 
emperor ; and if he issued from his retreat, it was as the minister of 
peace, to subdue the obstinacy and solicit the pardon of his rebel- 
lious son.^'' 

Yet in the cloister the mind of Cantacuzene was still exercised by 

theological war. He sharpened a controversial pen against 

TOiioerning the Jcws and Mahometans ; '® and in every state he de- 

Mount fended with equal zeal the divine liffht of Mount Thabor, 

Aj>. a memorable question which consummates the religious 

follies of the Greeks. The fakirs of India ^* and the monks 
of the Oriental church were alike persuaded that, in total abstrac- 
tion of the faculties of the mind and body, the purer spirit may 
ascend to the enjoyment and vision of the Deity. The opinion and 
practice of the monasteries of Mount Athos ^° will be best repre- 

** The awkward apology of Cantacuzene (1. iv. c. 39-42), who relates, with visible 
confusion, his own downfall, may be supplied by the less accurate, but more honest, 
narratives of Matthew Villani (1. iv. c. 46, in the Script. Rerum Ital. torn. xiv. p. 268) 
and Ducas (c. 10, 11). 

^ Cantacuzene, in the year 1375, was honoured with a letter firom the pope 
(Fleury, Hist. Eccles. torn. xx. p. 250). His death is placed by a respectable authority 
on the 20th of November, 1411 (Ducange, Fain. Byzant. p. 260). But if he were of 
the age of his companion Andronicus the Younger, he must have lived 116 years — a 
rare instance of longevity, which in so illustrious a person would have attracted uni- 
versal notice. 

^ His four discourses, or books, were printed at Basil 1.543 (Fabric. Biblioth. 
Gr88C. tom. vi. p. 473). He composed them to satisfy a proselyte who was assaulted 
with letters from his friends of Ispahan. Cantacuzene nad r^id the Koran; but I 
understand from Maracci that he adopts the vulgar prejudices and fables against Ma- 
homet and his religion. 

^ See the Voyages de Bemier, tom, i. p. 127. 

*° Moeheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 522, 523; Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. xx. p. 2% 
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eentod in the words of an abbot who flourished in the eleventh 
century. "When thou art alone in thy cell," says the ascetic teacher, 
" shut thy door, and seat thyself in a comer : raise thy mind above 
" ali things vain and transitory ; recline thy beard and chin on thy 
** breast ; turn thy eyes and thy thought towards the middle of thy 
" belly, the region of the navel ; and search the place of the heart, 
^' the &9&at of the soul. At first all will be dark and comfortless ; 
" but if you persevere day and night, you will feel an ineflable joy ; 
" and no sooner has the soul discovered the place of the heart, than 
" it is involved in a mystic and etherial light." This light, the pro- 
duction of a distempered fancy, the creature of an empty stomach 
and an empty brain, was adored by the Quietists as the pure and 
perfect essence of God himself ; and as long as the folly was confined 
to Mount Athos, the simple solitaries were not inquisitive how the 
divine essence could be a material substance, or how an immaterial 
substance could be perceived by the eyes of the body. But in the 
reign of the younger Andronicus these monasteries were visited by 
Barlaam,^^ a Calabrian monk, who was equally skilled in philosophy 
and theology, who possessed the languages of the Greeks and Latins, 
and whose versatile genius could maintain their opposite creeds, 
according to the interest of the moment. The indiscretion of an 
ascetic revealed to the curious traveller the secrets of mental prayer ; 
and Barlaam embraced the opportunity of ridiculing the Quietists, 
who placed the soul in the navel ; of accusing the monks of Mount 
Athos of heresy and blasphemy. His attack compelled the more 
learned to renounce or dissemble the simple devotion of their 
brethren, and Gregory Palamas introduced a scholastic distinction 
between the essence and operation of God. His inaccessible essence 
dwells in the midst of an uncreated and eternal light; and this 
beatific vision of the saints had been manifested to the disciples on 
Mount Thabor in the transfiguration of Christ. Yet this distinction 
could not escape the reproach of polytheism ; the eternity of the 
light of Thabor was fiercely denied, and Barlaam still charged the 
Palamites with holding two eternal substances, a visible and an in- 
visible God. From the rage of the monks of Mount Athos, who 
threatened his life, the Calabrian retired to Constantinople, where hifc 
smooth and specious manners introduced him to the favour of the 
great domestic and the emperor. The court and the city were in- 

24, 107-114, &c. The former unfolds the causes with the judgment of a philosopher, 
the latter transcribes and translates with the prejudices of a Catholic priest. 

*^ Basnage (in Canisii Antiq. Lectiones, tom. iv. p. 363-368) has investigated the 
character and story of Barlaam. The duplicity of his opinions had inspired some 
doubts of the identity of his person. See likewise Fabricius (Biblioth. Graec. tom. jl 
p. 427-432). 
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Yolyed in this theological dispute, whicU flamed amidst the civil war ; 
but the doctrine of Barlaam was disgraced by his flight and apostacy ; 
the Palamites triumphed ; and their adversary, the patriarch John of 
Apri, was deposed by the consent of the adverse factions of the state. 
In the character of emperor and theologian, Cantacuzene presided in 
the synod of the Greek church, which established, as an article of 
faith, the uncreated light of Mount Thabor : and, after so many 
insults, the reason of mankind was slightly wounded by the addition 
of a single absurdity. Many roUs of paper or parchment have been 
blotted ; and the impenitent sectaries, who refused to subscribe the 
orthodox creed, were deprived of the honours of Christian burial ; 
but in the next age the question was forgotten, nor can I learn that 
the axe or the faggot were employed for the extirpation of the Bar- 
laamite heresy.*' 

For the conclusion of this chapter I have reserved the Genoese 
Eitabuah- war, which shook the throne of Cantacuzene and betrayed 

mcnt of the • 

G-noese at the debility of the Greek empire. The Genoese, who, after 
Gaiata, the rccovcry of Constantinople, were seated in the suburb 
1301-1347. of Pera or Gaiata, received that honourable fief from the 
bounty of the emperor. They were indulged in the use of their 
laws and magistrates, but they submitted to the duties of vassals 
and subjects ; the forcible word of liegemen *' was borrowed from the 
Latin jurisprudence, and thek* podestoj or chief, before he entered on 
his office, saluted the emperor with loyal acclamations and vows of 
fidelity. Genoa sealed a firm alliance with the Greeks ; and, in case 
of a defensive war, a supply of fifty empty galleys, and a succour of 
fifty galleys completely armed and manned, was promised by the 
republic to the empire. In the revival of a naval force* it was the 
aim of Michael Palseologus to deliver himself from a foreign aid ; 
and his vigorous government contained the Genoese of Gaiata within 
those limits which the insolence of wealth and freedom provoked 
them to exceed. A sailor threatened that they should soon be 
masters of Constantinople, and slew the Greek who resented this 
national affix^nt ; and an armed vessel, after refusing to salute the 
palace, was guilty of some acts of piracy in the Black Sea. Their 

^ See Cantacuzene (1. ii. c. 39, 40; 1. iv. c. 3, 23, 24, 25) and Nic. Gregoras (1. xi. 
c. 10; 1. xv. 3, 7, &c.), whose last books, from the xixth to the xxivth, are almost 
confined to a subject so interesting to the authors. Boivin (in Vit. Nic. Gregoras), 
from the unpublished books, and Fabricius (Biblioth. Graec. torn. x. p. 462-473), or 
rather Montfaucon, from the MSS. of the Coislin library, have added some facta and 
documents. 

** Pachymer (1. v. c. 10 [tom. i. p. 366, ed. Bonn]) very properly explains XuZ^lovs 
(iigios) by lytavg. The use of these words in the Greek and Latin of the feudal times 
may be amply understood from the Glossaries of Ducange (Graec. p. 811, 812; Latin, 
tom. iv. p. 109-111). 
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ODuntrymen threatened to support their cause : but the long and open 
village of Galata was instantly surrounded by the Imperial troops ; 
till, in the moment of the assault, the prostrate Genoese implored the 
clemency of their sovereign. The defenceless situation which secured 
their obedience exposed them to the attack of their Venetian rivals, 
who, in the reign of the elder Andronicus, presumed to violate the 
majesty of the throne. On the approach of their fleets, the Genoese, 
widi their families and effects, retired into the city; their empty 
habitations were reduced to ashes ; and the feeble prince, who had 
viewed the destruction of his suburb, expressed hid resentment, not 
by arms, but by ambassadors. This misfortune, however, was advan- 
tageous to the Genoese, who obtained, and imperceptibly abused, the 
dangerous licence of surrounding Galata with a strong wall, of intro- 
ducing into the ditch the waters of the sea, of erecting lofty turrets, 
and of mounting a train of military engines on the rampart. The 
narrow bounds in which they had been circumscribed were insufficient 
for the growing colony ; each day they acquired some addition of 
landed property, and the adjacent hills were covered with their villas 
and castles, which they joined and protected by new fortifications.^* 
The navigation and trade of the Euxine was itie patrimony of the 
Greek emperors, who commanded the narrow entrance, the gates, as 
it were, of that inland sea. In the reign of Michael Palaeologus their 
prerogative was acknowledged by the sultan of Egypt, who solicited 
and obtidned the liberty of sending an annual ship for the purchase 
of slaves in Circassia and the 'Lesser Tartary : a liberty pregnant 
with mischief to the Christian cause, since these youths were trans- 
formed by education and discipline into the formidable Mamalukes.*^ 
From the colony of Pera the Genoese engaged with.su- Their trade 
perior advantage in the lucrative trade of the Black Sea, a^dinaoienee. 
and their industry supplied the Greeks with fish and com, two 
articles of food almost equally important to a superstitious people. 
The spontaneous bounty of nature appears to have bestowed the 
harvests of the Ukraine, the produce of a rude and savage husbandry ; 
and the endless exportation of salt-fish and caviar is annually re- 
newed by the enormous sturgeons that are caught at the mouth of 

** The establishment and progress of the Genoese at Pera, or Galata^ is described 
by Ducange (C. P. Christiana^ 1. i. p. 68, 69) from the Byzantine historians, Pachymer 
(1. ii. c. 35; 1. v. 10, 30; 1. ix, 15; 1. xiL 6, 9), Nicephonis Gregoras (1. v. c. 4; 1. vi. 
c. 11; 1. ix. c. 5; 1. xi. c. 1; 1. xv. c. 1, 6), and Cantacuzene (1. L c. 12; 1. ii. c. 
29, Ac). 

*** Both Pachymer (I. iii. c. 3, 4, 5) and Nic. Greg. (1. iv. c. 7) understand and de- 
plore the e£fects of this dangerous indulgence. Bibars, sultan of Egypt, himself a 
Tartar, but a devout Musulman, obtained from the children of Zingis the permission 
to build a stately mosque in the capital of Crimea (De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tonu 
iii. p. 343). 
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the Don or Tanais, in their last station of the rich mud and shallow 
water of the Maeotis.^' The waters of the Qxus, the Caspian, the 
Volga, and the Don opened a rare and laborious passage for the 
gems and spices of India; and after three months' march the 
caravans of Carizme met the Italian vessels in the harbours of 
Crimea.^'' These various branches of trade were monopolised by 
the diligence and power of the Genoese. Their rivals of Venice and 
Pisa weilB forcibly expelled ; the natives were awed by the castles 
and cities which arose on the foundations of their humble factories; 
and their principal establishment of Caffa^® was besieged without 
effect by the Tartar powers. Destitute of a navy, the Greeks were 
oppressed by these haughty merchants, who fed or famished Con- 
stantinople according to their interest They proceeded to usurp 
the customs, the fishery, and even the toll, of the Bosphorus ; and 
while they derived from these objects a revenue of two hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold, a remnant of thirty thousand was reluctantly 
allowed to the emperor.** The colony of Pera or Galata acted, in 
peace and war, as an independent state ; and, as it will happen in 
distant settlements, the Genoese podesta too often forgot that he was 
the servant of his own masters. 

These usurpations were encouraged by the weakness of the elder 
^ . Andronicus, and by the civil wars that afflicted his a^ and 

Their war ..-,.'^ , rrii i i»/-i 

with the the mmonty of his grandson. The talents oi Cantacuzene 
Gantacuxene, wcrc employed to the ruin, rather than the restoration, of 
the empire ; and after his* domestic victory he was con- 
demned to an ignominious trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoese 
should reign in Constantinople. The merchants of Pera were 
offended by his refusal of some contiguous lands, some commanding 
heights, which they proposed to cover with new fortifications ; and in 
the absence of the emperor, who was detained at Demotica by 
sickness, they ventured to brave the debility of a female reign. A 
Byzantine vessel, which had presumed to fish at the mouth of the 
harbour, was sunk by these audacious strangers ; the fishermen were 
murdered. Instead of suing for pardon, the Genoese demanded 

^ Chardin (Voyages en Perse, torn. i. p. 48) was assured at Caffa that these fishes 
were sometimes twenty-four or twenty-six feet long, weighed eight or nine hundred 
pounds, and yielded three or four quintals of caviar. The com of the Bosphorus had 
supplied the Athenians in the time of Demosthenes. 

« De Guides, Hist, des Hims, tom. iii. p. 343, 344; Viaggi di Ramusio, tom. i. 
fol. 400. But this land or water carriage could only be practicable when Tartary waa 
united under a wise and powerful monarch. 

^ Nic. Gregoras (1. xiii. c. 12) is judicious and well-informed on the trade and 
colonies of the Black Sea. Chardin describes the present ruins of Caffa, where, in 
forty days, he saw above 400 sail employed in the com and fish trade (Voyages en 
Perse, tom. i. p. 46-48). 

*• See Nic. Gregoras, 1. xvii. o. i . 
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satisfaction ; required, in an haughty strain, that the Greeks should 
renounce the exercise of navigation ; and encountered with regular 
arms the first sallies of the popular indignation. They instantly 
occupied the dehatahle land ; and by the labour of a whole people, 
of either sex and of every age, the wall was raised, and the ditch was 
sunk, with incredible speed. At the same time they attacked and 
burnt two Byzantine galleys ; while the three others, the remainder 
of the Imperial navy, escaped from their hands: the habitations 
without the gates, or along the shore, were pillaged and destroyed ; 
and the care of the regent, of the empress Irene, was confined to the 
preservation of the city. The return of Cantacuzene dispelled the 
public consternation : Uie emperor inclined to peaceful counsels ; but 
he yielded to the obstinacy of his enemies, who rejected all reasonable 
terms, and to the ardour of his subjects, who threatened, in the style 
of Scripture, to break them in pieces like a potter^s vessel. Yet they 
reluctantly paid the taxes that he imposed for the construction of 
ships, and the expenses of the war ; and as the two nations were 
masters, the one of the land, the other of the sea, Constantinople and 
Pera were pressed by the evils of a mutual siege. The merchants of 
the colony, who had believed that a few days would terminate the 
war, already murmured at their losses: the succours fi^m their 
mother-country were delayed by the factions of Genoa; and the 
most cautious embraced the opportunity of a Rhodian vessel to 
remove their families and efiects from the scene of hostility. In 
the spring, the Byzantine fleet, seven galleys and a train of 
smaller vessels, issued from the mouth of the harbour, and of us fleet, 
steered in a single line along the shore of Pera ; unskilfrdly 
presenting their sides to the beaks of the adverse squadron. The 
crews were composed of peasants and mechanics; nor was their 
ignorance compensated by the native courage of barbarians: the 
wind was strong, the waves were rough ; and no sooner did the 
Greeks perceive a distant and inactive enemy, than they leaped 
headlong into the sea, from a doubtful, to an inevitable, peril The 
troops that marched to the attack of the lines of Pera were struck 
at the same moment with a similar panic ; and the Genoese were 
astonished, and almost ashamed, at their double victory. Their 
triumphant vessels, crowned with flowers, and dragging after them 
the captive galleys, repeatedly passed and repassed before the palace : 
the only virtue of the emperor was patience ; and the hope of revenge 
his sole consolation. Yet the distress of both parties interposed a 
temporary agreement ; and the shame of the empire was disguised 
by a thin veil ot dignity and power. Summoning the chiefs of the 
colony, Cantacuzene affected to despise the triviaJ object of the 
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debate ; and, after a mild reproof, most liberally granted the lands, 
which had been previously resigned to the seeming custody of his 
officera*® 

But the emperor was soon solicited to violate the treaty, and to 
join his arms with the Venetians, the perpetual enemies of 
the Genoese Gcuoa and her colonies. While he compared the reasons 
Venetians of peaco and war, his moderation was provoked by a wanton 
!?D. 1352, insult of the inhabitants of Pera, who discharged from their 
^*^ ^^ rampart a large stone that fell in the midst of Constanti- 
nople. On his just complaint, they coldly blamed the imorudence of 
their engineer ; but the next day the insult was repeated ; and they 
exulted in a second proof that the royal city was not beyond the 
reach of their artillery. Cantacuzene instantly signed his treaty 
with the Venetians; but the weight of the Roman empire was 
scarcely felt in the balance of these opulent and powerful republics.^^ 
From the straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Tanais, their fleets 
encountered each other with various success ; and a memorable battle 
was fought in the narrow sea, under the walls of Constantinople. It 
would not be an easy task to reconcile the accounts of the Greeks, 
the Venetians, and the Genoese ;°' and while I depend on the 
narrative of an impartial historian,^' I shall borrow from each nation 
the facts that redound to their own disgrace and the honour of their 
foes. The Venetians, with their allies the Catalans, had the ad- 
vantage of number ; and their fleet, with the poor addition of eight 
Byzantine galleys, amounted to seventy-five sail : the Genoese did 
not exceed sixty-four; but in those times their ships of war were 
distinguished by the superiority of their size and strength. The 
names and families of their naval commanders, Pisani and Doria, 


^ The events of this war are related by Cantacuzene (1. iv. c. 11) with obscurity 
and confusion, and by Nic. Gregoras (1. xvii. c. 1-7) in a deap and honest narrative. 
The priest was less responsible than the prince for the defeat of the fleet. 

•* This second war is darkly told by Cantacuzene (1. iv. c. 18, 24, 25, 28-32), who 
wishes to disguise what he dares not deny. I regret this part of Nic. Gregoras, which 
is still in MS. at Paris.*^ 

^^ Muratori (AnnaU d'ltalia, torn. xii. p. 144) refers to the most ancient Chro- 
nicles of Venice (Caresinus, the continuator of Andrew Dandulus, torn. xii. p. 421, 
422) and Genoa (George Stella, Annales Gknuenses, torn. zvii. p. i091, 1092), both 
which I have diligently consulted in his great CoUection of the Historians of Italy. 

^ See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani of Florence, 1. ii. c. 59, 60, p. 145-147; c. 74, 
75, p. 156, 157, in Muratori's Collection, torn. xiy. 


* This part of Nicephorus Gregoras has rical information: if they are but a conti- 

not been printed in the new edition of the nuation of the controversies which fiU the 

Byzantine Historians. The ecQtor ex- last books in our present copies, they may 

presses a hope that it mav be undertaken as weU sleep their eternal sleep in MS. aa 

by Hase. I should join m the regret of in print.— M. 
Gibbon if these books contain any histo- 
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are illustrious in the annals of their country ; but the personal merit 
of the former was eclipsed by the fame and abilities of his rival. 
They engaged in tempestuous weather ; and the tumultuary conflict 
was continued from the dawn to the extinction of light. The enemies 
of the Grenoese applaud their prowess ; the friends of the Venetians 
are dissatisfied with their behaviour ; but all parties agree in praising 
the skill and boldness of the Catalans,* who, witii many wounds, 
sustained tiie brunt of the action. On the separation of the fleets, 
the event might appear doubtful ; but the thirteen Genoese galleys 
that had been sunk or taken were compensated by a double loss of 
the allies ; of fourteen Venetians, ten Catalans, and two Greeks ; ^ 
and even the grief of the conquerors expressed the assurance and 
habit of more decisive victories. Pisani confessed his defeat by 
retiring into a fortified harbour, from whence, under the pretext of 
the orders of the senate, he steered with a broken and flying squadron 
for the isle of Candia, and abandoned to his rivals the sovereignty of 
the sea. In a public epistle,^^ addressed to the doge and senate, 
Petrarch employs his eloquence to reconcile the maritime powers, the 
two luminaries of Italy. The orator celebrates the valour and victory 
of the Genoese, the first of men in the exercise of naval war : he drops 
a tear on the misfortunes of their Venetian brethren ; but he exhorts 
them to pursue with fire and sword the base and perfidious xbeir 
Greeks; to purge tiie metropolis of the East from the STemJ}? 
heresy witii which it was infected. Deserted by their ^"y*- 
friends, the Greeks were incapable of resistance ; and three months 
after the battle the emperor Cantacuzene solicited and subscribed a 
treaty, which for ever banished the Venetians and Catalans, and 
granted to tiie Genoese a monopoly of trade, and almost a right of 
dominion. The Roman empire (I smile in transcribing tiie name) 
might soon have sunk into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of 
the republic had not been checked by the ruin of her freedom and 
naval power. A long contest of one hundred and thirty years was 


** The Abb€ de Sade (M^moires but la Vie de P^trarque, torn. iii. p. 257-263) trans- 
lates this letter, which he had copied from a liS. in the king of France's library. 
Though a servant of the duke of Milan, Petrarch pours forth his astonishment and 
grief at the defeat and despair of the Qenoese in the foUowing year (p. 323-332). 


* Oantaouzene praises their bravery, but teen; the Imperials none [vol. iii. p. 223, 

imputes their losses to their ignorance of ed. Bonn]. Cantacuzene accuses Pisani of 

the seas: they suffered more by the cowardice, in not following up the victory 

breakers than by the enemy: vol. iii. p.. and destroying the Genoese. But Pisani's 

222 [ed. Bonn]. — ^M. conduct, and indeed Cantacuzeue's ac- 

^ Cantacuzene says that the Genoese count of the battle, betray the superiority 

lost twenty-eight ships with their crews, of the Genoese. — ^M. 
aSrtifipM; the VenetismH and Catalans six- 
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determined by the triumph of Venice ; and the factions of the 
Genoese compelled them to seek for domestic peace under the 
protection of a foreign lord, the duke of Milan, or the French 
king. Yet the spirit of commerce survived that of conquest ; and the 
colony of Pera still awed the capital and navigated the Euxine, till 
It was involved by the Turks in the final servitude of Constantinople 
itself. 
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